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A    WRITER'S  RECOLLECTION  S-n. 
BY   MRS.    HUMPHRY  LWARD. 

I  HAVE  already  mentioned  in  these  papers  that  I  was  one  of  the 
examiners  for  the  Spanish  Taylorian  scholarship  at  Oxford  in 
1883,  and  again  in  1888.  But  perhaps  before  I  go  further  in  these 
Recollections,  I  may  put  down  here — somewhat  out  of  its  place 
• — a  reminiscence  connected  with  the  first  of  these  examinations, 
which  seems  to  me  worth  recording.  My  Spanish  colleague  in 
1883  was,  as  I  have  said,  Don  Pascual  Gayangos,  well  known  among 
students  for  his  '  History  of  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain/  for 
his  edition  of  the  Correspondence  of  Cardinal  Cisneros,  and  other 
historical  work.  Apropos  of  the  examination,  he  came  to  see  me  in 
Russell  Square,  and  his  talk  about  Spain  revived  in  me,  for  the 
time,  a  fading  passion.  Senor  Gayangos  was  born  in  1809,  so  that 
in  1883  he  was  already  an  old  man,  though  full  of  vigour  and  work. 
He  told  me  the  following  story.  Unfortunately  I  took  no  con- 
temporary note.  I  give  it  now  as  I  remember  it,  and  if  anyone 
who  knew  Don  Pascual  or  any  of  the  many  persons  versed  in 
Shakespearian  lore  can  correct  and  amplify  it,  no  one  will  be 
better  pleased  than  I.  He  said  that  as  quite  a  young  man,  some- 
where in  the  'thirties  of  the  last  century,  he  was  travelling  through 
Spain  to  England,  where,  if  I  remember  right,  he  had  relations 
with  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  the  ardent  book  and  MSS.  collector, 
so  many  of  whose  treasures  are  now  in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe. 
Sir  Thomas  employed  him  in  the  search  for  Spanish  MSS.  and 
rare  Spanish  books.  I  gathered  that  at  the  time  to  which  the  story 
refers  Gayangos  himself  was  but  little  acquainted  with  English 
or  English  literature.  On  his  journey  north  from  Madrid  to 
Burgos,  which  was  of  course  in  the  days  before  railways,  he  stopped 
at  Valladolid  for  the  night,  and  went  to  see  an  acquaintance  of 
his,  the  newly-appointed  librarian  of  an  aristocratic  family  having 
a  '  palace '  in  Valladolid.  He  found  his  friend  in  the  old  library 
of  the  old  house,  engaged  in  a  work  of  destruction.  On  the  floor  of 
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the  long  room  was  a  large  brasero  in  which  the  new  librarian  was 
burning  up  a  quantity  of  what  he  described  as  ^useless  and  miscel- 
laneous books,  with  a  view  to  the  rearrangement  of  the  library. 
The  old  sheepskin  or  vellum  bindings  had  been  stripped  ofi,  while 
the  printed  matter  was  burning  steadily,  and  the  room  was  full  of 
smoke.  There  was  a  pile  of  old  books  whose  turn  had  not  yet  come 
lying  on  the  floor.  Gayangos  picked  one  up.  It  was  a  volume 
containing  the  plays  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  and  published 
in  1623.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  copy  of  the  First  Folio,  and,  as 
he  declared  to  me,  in  excellent  preservation.  At  that  time  he  knew 
nothing  about  Shakespeare  bibliography.  He  was  struck,  however, 
by  the  name  of  Shakespeare,  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  an  inscription  inside  it,  the  book  had  belonged  to  Count  Gondomar, 
who  had  himself  lived  in  Valladolid,  and  collected  a  large  library 
there.  But  his  friend  the  librarian  attached  no  importance  to  the 
book,  and  it  was  to  go  into  the  common  holocaust  with  the  rest. 
Gayangos  noticed  particularly,  as  he  turned  it  over,  that  its  margins 
were  covered  with  notes  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand. 

He  continued  his  journey  to  England,  and  presently  mentioned 
the  incident  to  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  and  Sir  Thomas's  future 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Halliwell — afterwards  Halliwell-Phillipps.  The 
excitement  of  both  knew  no  bounds.  A  First  Folio — which  had 
belonged  to  Count  Gondomar,  Spanish  Ambassador  to  England 
up  to  1622 — and  covered  with  contemporary  marginal  notes ! 
No  doubt  a  copy  which  had  been  sent  out  to  Gondomar  from 
England  ;  for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  English  life  and  letters, 
and  had  collected  much  of  his  library  in  London .  The  very  thought 
of  such  a  treasure  perishing  barbarously  in  a  bonfire  of  wastepaper 
was  enough  to  drive  a  bibliophile  out  of  his  wits.  Gayangos  was 
sent  back  to  Spain  post-haste.  But  alack,  he  found  a  library 
swept  and  garnished,  no  trace  of  the  volume  he  had  once  held  there 
in  his  hand,  and  on  the  face  of  his  friend  the  librarian  only  a  frank 
and  peevish  wonder  that  anybody  should  tease  him  with  questions 
about  such  a  trifle. 

But  just  dream  a  little  !  Who  sent  the  volume  ?  Who  wrote  the 
thick  marginal  notes  ?  An  English  correspondent  of  Gondomar' s  ? 
Or  Gondomar  himself,  who  arrived  in  England  three  years  before 
Shakespeare's  death,  was  himself  a  man  of  letters,  and  had  probably 
seen  most  of  the  plays  ? 

In  the  few  years  which  intervened  between  his  withdrawal  from 
England,  and  his  own  death  (1626)  did  he  annotate  the  copy,  storing 
there  what  he  could  remember  of  the  English  stage,  and  of  '  pleasant 
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Willy  '  himself  perhaps,  during  his  two  sojourns  in  London  ?  And 
was  the  book  overlooked  as  English  and  of  no  importance  in  the 
transfer  of  Gondomar's  own  library,  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  after 
his  death,  to  Charles  III.  of  Spain  ? — and  had  it  been  sold — perhaps 
for  an  old  song — and  with  other  remnants  of  Gondomar's  books 
just  for  their  local  interest,  to  some  Valladolid  grandee  ? 

Above  all,  did  those  marginal  notes  which  Gayangos  had  once 
idly  looked  through  contain  perhaps  the  key  to  the  perennial 
Shakespeare  mysteries — to  Mr.  W.  H.,  and  the  '  dark  lady/  and 
all  the  impenetrable  story  of  the  sonnets  ? 

If  so,  the  gods  themselves  took  care  that  the  veil  should  not  be 
rent.  The  secret  remains. 

'  Others  abide  our  question.     Thou  art  free — 
We  ask  and  ask.    Thou  standest  and  art  still, 
Out-topping  knowledge.' 

A  visit  to  Derbyshire  in  the  autumn  of  1889  gave  me  some  of 
the  setting  for  the  story  of  'David  Grieve.'  Then  I  took  the  first 
chapters  abroad  during  the  winter  to  Valescure,  and  worked  at  them 
in  that  fragrant,  sunny  spot,  making  acquaintance  the  while  with 
a  new  and  delightful  friend,  Emily  Lawless,  the  author  of  '  Hurrish  * 
and  '  Grania/  and  of  some  few  poems  that  deserve,  I  think,  a  long 
life  in  English  anthologies.  She  and  her  most  racy,  most  enter- 
taining mother,  old  Lady  Cloncurry,  were  spending  the  winter  at 
Valescure,  and  my  young  daughter  and  I  found  them  a  great 
resource.  Lady  Cloncurry  was  Scotch  by  birth,  but  had  lived  so 
long  in  Ireland,  and  had  assimilated  Irish  manners  so  readily,  that 
one  could  only  look  upon  her  as  a  typical  specimen  of  those  Anglo- 
Irish  gentry  who  have  been  called  unkindly  the  '  English  garrison  ' 
in  Ireland,  but  who  were  really  in  the  last  century  the  most  natural 
and  kindly  link  between  the  two  countries.  So  far  as  I  knew  them, 
they  loved  both,  with  a  strong  preference  for  Ireland.  All  that 
English  people  instinctively  resent  in  Irish  character, — its  dreamy 
or  laughing  indifference  towards  the  ordinary  business  virtues — 
thrift,  prudence,  tidiness,  accuracy — they  had  been  accustomed 
to,  even  where  they  had  not  been  infected  with  it,  from  their  child- 
hood. They  were  not  Catholics,  most  of  them,  and  so  far  as  they 
were  landlords,  the  part  played  by  the  priests  in  the  Land  League 
agitation  tried  them  sore.  But  Miss  Lawless's  '  Grama '  is  there 
to  show  how  delicate  and  profound  might  be  their  sympathy  with 
the  lovely  things  in  Irish  Catholicism,  and  her  best  poems — '  The 
Dirge  of  the  Munster  Forest/  or  '  After  Aughrim ' — give  a  voice  to 
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Irish  suffering  and  Irish  patriotism  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
parallel  in  the  Nationalist  or  rebel  literature  of  recent  years.  The 
fact  that  they  had  both  nations  in  their  blood,  both  patriotisms 
in  their  hearts,  infused  a  peculiar  pathos  often  into  their  lives. 

Pathos,  however,  was  not  a  word  that  seemed,  at  first  sight  at 
any  rate,  to  have  much  to  do  with  Lady  Cloncurry.  She  was  the 
most  energetic  and  sprightly  grande  dame,  as  I  remember  her,  small, 
with  vivid  black  eyes  and  hair,  her  head  always  swathed  in  a 
becoming  black  lace  coif,  her  hands  in  black  mittens.  She  and  her 
daughter  Emily  amused  each  other  perennially,  and  were  endless 
good  company  besides  for  other  people.  Lady  Cloncurry's  clothes 
varied  very  little.  She  had  an  Irish  contempt  for  too  much  pains 
about  your  appearance,  and  a  great  dislike  for  grande  tenue.  When 
she  arrived  at  an  Irish  country-house,  of  which  the  hostess  told 
me  the  story,  she  said  to  the  mistress  of  the  house,  on  being  taken 
to  her  room — '  My  dear,  you  don't  want  me  to  come  down  smart  ? 
I'm  sure  you  don't !  Of  course  I've  brought  some  smart  gowns. 
They  '  (meaning  her  daughters)  '  make  me  buy  them.  But  they'll 
just  do  for  my  maid  to  show  your  maid  ! '  And  there  on  the  ward- 
robe shelves  they  lay  throughout  her  visit. 

At  Valescure  we  were  within  easy  reach  of  Cannes,  where  the 
Actons  were  settled  at  the  Villa  Madeleine.  The  awkwardness  of 
the  trains  prevented  us  from  seeing  as  much  of  them  as  we  had 
hoped  ;  but  I  remember  some  pleasant  walks  and  talks  with  Lord 
Acton,  and  especially  the  vehement  advice  he  gave  us,  when  my 
husband  joined  us,  and  we  started  on  a  short,  a  very  short,  flight  to 
Italy — for  my  husband  had  only  a  brief  Easter  holiday  from  iheTimes 
— '  Go  to  Rome  !  Never  mind  the  journey.  Go  !  You  will  have 
three  days  there,  you  say  ?  Well,  to  have  walked  through  Rome, 
to  have  spent  an  hour  in  the  Forum,  another  on  the  Palatine  ;  to 
have  seen  the  Vatican,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  St.  Peter's  ;  to  have 
climbed  the  Janiculum  and  looked  out  over  the  Alban  hills  and  the 
Campagna — and  you  can  do  all  that  in  three  days — well  ! — life  is 
not  the  same  afterwards.  If  you  only  had  an  afternoon  in  Rome, 
it  would  be  well  worth  while.  But  three  days  ! ' 

We  laughed,  took  him  at  his  word,  and  rushed  on  for  Rome. 
And  on  the  way  we  saw  Perugia  and  Assisi  for  the  first  time,  dipping 
into  spring  as  soon  as  we  got  south  of  the  Apennines,  and  tasting 
that  intoxication  of  Italian  sun  in  winter  which  turns  northern 
heads.  Of  our  week  in  Rome,  I  remember  only  the  first  over- 
whelming impression — as  of  something  infinitely  old  and  'pagan, 
through  which  Christianity  moved  like  an  uneasy  new  comer  amid 
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an  elder  generation  of  phantom  presences  already  grey  with  time 
long  before  Calvary : — that,  and  the  making  of  a  few  new  friends. 
Of  these  friends,  one,  who  was  to  hold  a  lasting  place  in  my 
admiration  and  love  through  after  years,  shall  be  mentioned  here — 
Contessa  Maria  Pasolini. 

Contessa  Maria  for  some  thirty  years  has  played  a  great  role  in 
the  social  and  intellectual  history  of  Italy.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  leading  business  families  of  Milan,  sister  to  the  Marchese 
Ponti,  who  was  for  long  Sindaco  of  that  great  city  and  intimately 
concerned  in  its  stormy  industrial  history.  She  married  Count 
Pasolini,  the  head  of  an  old  aristocratic  family  with  large  estates  in 
the  Romagna,  whose  father  was  President  of  the  first  Senate  of 
United  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pasolini  estates 
that  Garibaldi  took  refuge  after  '48  ;  and  one  may  pass  through 
them  to  reach  the  lonely  hut  in  which  Anita  Garibaldi  died. 

Count  Pasolini's  father  was  also  one  of  Pio  Nono's  Liberal 
Ministers,  and  the  family  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  and  for  long 
afterwards  combined  Liberalism  and  sympathies  for  England 
with  an  enlightened  and  ardent  Catholicism.  I  first  made  friends 
with  Contessa  Maria  when  we  found  her,  on  a  cold  February 
day,  receiving  in  an  apartment  in  the  Piazza  dei  Santi  Apostoli 
— rather  gloomy  rooms,  to  which  her  dark  head  and  eyes,  her 
extraordinary  expressiveness  and  grace,  and  the  vivacity  of  her 
talk,  seemed  to  lend  a  positive  brilliance  and  charm.  In  her  I  first 
came  to  know,  with  some  intimacy,  a  cultivated  Italian  woman, 
and  to  realise  what  a  strong  kindred  exists  between  the  English 
and  the  Italian  educated  mind.  Especially,  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
the  educated  women  of  both  nations.  I  have  often  felt,  in  talking 
to  an  Italian  woman  friend,  a  similarity  of  standards,  of  traditions 
and  instincts,  which  would  take  some  explaining,  if  one  came  to 
think  it  out.  Especially  on  the  practical  side  of  life,  the  side  of 
what  one  may  call  the  minor  morals  and  judgments  ;  which  are 
often  more  important  to  friendship  and  understanding  than  the 
greater  matters  of  the  law.  How  an  Italian  lady  manages  her 
servants,  and  brings  up  her  children,  her  general  attitude  towards 
marriage,  politics,  books,  social  or  economic  questions  : — in  all 
these  fields  she  is,  in  some  mysterious  way,  much  nearer  to  the 
Englishwoman  than  the  Frenchwoman  is.  Of  course,  these  remarks 
do  not  apply  to  the  small  circle  of  '  black  '  families  in  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  Rome,  who  still  hold  aloof  from  the  Italian  kingdom 
and  its  institutions.  But  the  Liberal  Catholic,  man  or  woman,  who 
is  both  patriotically  Italian  and  sincerely  religious,  will  discuss 
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anything  or  anybody  in  heaven  or  earth,  and  just  as  tolerantly  as 
would  Lord  Acton  himself.  They  are  cosmopolitans,  and  yet  deep 
rooted  in  the  Italian  soil.  Contessa  Maria,  for  instance,  was  in 
1889  still  near  the  beginnings  of  what  was  to  prove  for  twenty- 
five  years  the  most  interesting  salon  in  Rome.  Everybody  met 
there  :  grandees  of  all  nations,  ambassadors,  ecclesiastics,  men  of 
literature,  science,  archaeology,  art,  politicians,  and  diplomats — 
Contessa  Pasolini  was  equal  to  them  all,  and  her  talk,  rapid,  fearless, 
picturesque,  full  of  knowledge,  yet  without  a  hint  of  pedantry, 
gave  a  note  of  unity  to  a  scene  that  could  hardly  have  been  more 
varied  or,  in  less  skilful  hands,  more  full  of  jarring  possibilities. 
But  later  on,  when  I  knew  her  better  I  saw  her  also  with  peasant 
folk,  with  the  country  people  of  the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills. 
And  here  one  realised  the  same  ease,  the  same  sympathy,  the  same 
instinctive  and  unerring  success,  as  one  might  watch  with  delight 
on  one  of  her  '  evenings '  in  the  Palazzo  Sciarra.  When  she  was 
talking  to  a  peasant  woman  on  the  Alban  ridge,  something  broad 
and  big  and  primitive  seemed  to  come  out  in  her,  Something  of 
the  '  Magna  parens/  the  Saturnian  land ;  but  something  too  that 
our  English  women,  who  live  in  the  country,  and  care  for  their  own 
people,  also  possess. 

But  I  was  to  see  much  more  of  Contessa  Maria  and  Roman 
society  in  later  years,  especially  when  we  were  at  the  Villa  Barberini, 
and  I  was  writing  '  Eleanor '  in  1899.  Now,  I  will  only  recall  a 
little  saying  of  the  Contessa's  at  our  first  meeting,  which  lodged 
itself  in  memory.  She  did  not  then  talk  English  fluently,  as  she 
afterwards  came  to  do  ;  but  she  was  learning  English,  with  her 
twt>  boys,  from  a  delightful  English  tutor,  and  evidently  pondering 
English  character  and  ways.  '  Ah,  you  English  !  ' — I  can  see  the 
white  hand,  with  its  cigarette,  waving  in  the  darkness  of  the  old 
Roman  apartment — the  broad  brow,  the  smiling  eyes,  and  glint 
of  white  teeth — '  You  English  !  Why  don't  you  talk  ? — why  won't 
you  talk  ?  If  French  people  come  here,  there  is  no  trouble.  If  I 
just  tear  up  an  envelope  and  throw  down  the  pieces — they  will 
talk  about  it  a  whole  evening— and  so  well  \  But  you  English  ! — 
you  begin — and  then  you  stop — one  must  always  start  you  again — 
always  wind  you  up  ! ' 

Terribly  true  !  But  in  her  company  even  we  halting  English 
learnt  to  talk  in  our  bad  French,  of  whatever  came  along. 

I  came  very  early  under  the  spell  of  the  strong  and  magnetic 
personality  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  While  we  were  still  at 
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Oxford,  through  J.  R.  G.  we  made  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Brooke, 
and  with  the  wife  whose  early  death  in  1879  left  desolate  one  of 
the  most  affectionate  of  men.  I  remember  well  Mr.  Brooke's  last 
sermon  in  the  University  pulpit,  before  his  secession,  on  grounds 
of  what  we  should  now  call  Modernism,  from  the  Church  of  England. 
Mrs.  Brooke,  I  think,  was  staying  with  us,  while  Mr.  Brooke  was 
at  All  Souls,  and  the  strong  individuality  of  both  the  husband 
and  wife  made  a  deep  impression  upon  one  who  was  then  much 
more  responsive  and  recipient  than  individual.  The  sermon  was 
a  great  success  ;  but  it  was  almost  Mr.  Brooke's  latest  utterance 
within  the  Anglican  Church.  The  following  year  came  the  news 
of  Mrs.  Brooke's  mortal  illness.  During  our  short  meeting  in  1877 
I  had  been  greatly  attracted  by  her,  and  the  news  filled  me  with 
unbearable  pain.  But  I  had  not  understood  from  it  that  the  end 
itself  was  near,  and  I  went  out  into  our  little  garden  which  was  a 
mass  of  summer  roses,  and  in  a  bewilderment  of  feeling  gathered 
all  I  could  find — a  glorious  medley  of  bloom — that  they  might 
surround  her,  if  only  for  a  day,  with  the  beauty  she  loved.  Next 
day,  or  the  day  after,  she  died  ;  and  that  basket  of  roses,  arriving 
in  the  house  of  death — belated  incongruous  offering ! — has 
stayed  with  me  as  the  symbol  of  so  much  else  that  is  too  late  in 
life,  and  of  our  human  helplessness  and  futility  in  the  face  of 
sorrow. 

After  our  move  to  London,  my  children  and  I  went  for  a  long 
time  regularly  to  hear  Mr.  Brooke  at  Bedford  Chapel.  At  the 
time,  I  often  felt  very  critical  of  the  sermons.  Looking  back  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  a  critical  word.  If  only  one  could 
still  go  and  hear  him  !  Where  are  the  same  gifts,  the  same  mag- 
netism, the  same  compelling  personality  to  be  found  to-day  among 
religious  leaders  ?  I  remember  a  sermon  on  Elijah  and  the  priests 
of  Baal,  which  for  colour  and  range,  for  modernness,  combined  with 
ethical  force  and  power,  remains  with  me  as  perhaps  the  best  I 
ever  heard.  And  then,  the  service.  Prayers  simplified,  repetitions 
omitted,  the  Beatitudes  instead  of  the  Commandments,  a  dozen 
jarring  intolerable  things  left  out :  but  for  the  rest  no  needless 
break  with  association.  And  the  relief  and  consolation  of  it ! 
The  simple  Communion  service,  adapted  very  slightly  from  the 
Anglican  rite,  and  administered  by  Mr.  Brooke  with  a  reverence, 
an  ardour,  a  tenderness  one  can  only  think  of  with  emotion,  was 
an  example  of  what  could  be  done  with  our  religious  traditions, 
for  those  who  want  new  bottles  for  new  wine,*  if  only  the  courage 
and  the  imagination  were  there. 
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The  biography  of  Mr.  Brooke,  which  his  son-in-law,  Principal 
Jacks,  has  just  brought  out,  will,  I  think,  reveal  to  many  what 
made  the  spell  of  Stopford  Brooke,  to  a  degree  which  is  not  common 
in  biography.  For  le  papier  est  bete  ! — and  the  charm  of  a  man 
who  was  both  poet  and  artist,  without  writing  poems  or  painting 
pictures,  is  very  hard  to  hand  on  to  those  who  never  knew  him. 
But  luckily  Stopford  Brooke's  diaries  and  letters  reflect  him  with 
great  fulness  and  freedom.  They  have  his  faults,  naturally. 
They  are  often  exuberant  or  hasty — not,  by  any  means,  always 
fair  to  men  and  women  of  a  different  temperament  from  his  own. 
Yet  on  the  whole,  there  is  the  same  practical,  warm-hearted  wisdom 
in  them,  that  many  a  friend  found  in  the  man  himself  when  they 
went  to  consult  him  in  his  little  study  at  the  back  of  Bedford 
Chapel  ;  where  he  wrote  his  sermons  and  books,  and  found  quiet, 
without,  however,  barring  out  the  world,  if  it  wanted  him.  And 
there  breathes  from  them  also  the  enduring,  eager  passion  for 
natural  and  artistic  beauty  which  made  the  joy  of  his  own  life, 
and  which  his  letters  and  journals  may  well  kindle  in  others.  His 
old  age  was  a  triumph  in  the  most  difficult  of  arts.  He  was  young 
to  the  end,  and  every  day  of  the  last  waiting  years  was  happy  for 
himself,  and  precious  to  those  about  him.  He  knew  what  to  give 
up  and  what  to  keep,  and  his  freshness  of  feeling  never  failed.  Per- 
haps his  best  and  most  enduring  memorial  will  be  the  Wordsworth 
Cottage  at  Grasmere,  which  he  planned  and  carried  out.  And  I  like 
to  remember  that  my  last  sight  of  him  was  at  a  spot  only  a  stone's 
throw  from  that  cottage  on  the  Keswick  Road,  his  grey  hair  beaten 
back  by  the  light  breeze  coming  from  the  pass,  and  his  cheerful 
eyes,  full  often,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  a  mystical  content,  raised 
towards  the  evening  glow  over  Helm  Crag  and  the  Easedale  fells. 

In  the  old  packet  of  letters  that  came  after  the  publication 
of  '  Marcella/  there  is  one  which  moves  me  specially.  It  was  on 
March  1,  1894,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  said  '  Goodbye '  to  his  Cabinet 
in  the  Cabinet  room  at  Downing  Street,  and  a  little  later  in  the 
afternoon  walked  away  for  the  last  time  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
No  one  who  has  read  it  will  forget  the  telling  of  that  episode  in 
Mr.  Morley's  biography,  with  what  concentration,  what  dignity  ! — 
worthy  alike  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  admirable  man  of  letters 
— himself  an  eye-witness — who  records  it. 

While  Lord  Kimberlcy  and  Sir  William  Harcourt,  on  behalf  of 
the  rest  of  their  colleagues,  were  bidding  their  great  chief  farewell. 
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'  Mr.  Gladstone  sat  composed  and  still  as  marble,  and  the  emotion 
of  the  Cabinet  did  not  gain  him  for  an  instant/  When  the  spokes- 
men ceased,  he  made  his  own  little  speech  of  four  or  five  minutes 
in  reply  : — '  then  hardly  above  a  breath,  but  every  accent  heard,  he 
said  "  God  bless  you  all."  He  rose  slowly  and  went  out  of  one  door, 
while  his  colleagues  with  minds  oppressed  filed  out  by  the  other/ 
On  this  moving  scene,  there-  followed  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  described  as  the  first  period  of  comparative  leisure  he  had 
ever  known,  extending  to  four  and  a  half  months.  They  were 
marked  first  by  increasing  blindness,  then  by  an  operation  for 
cataract  and  finally  by  a  moderate  return  of  sight.  In  July  he 
notes  that  '  during  the  last  months  of  partial  incapacity  I  have 
not  written  with  my  own  hand  probably  so  much  as  one  letter  a 
day/  In  this  faded  packet  of  mine  lies  one  of  these  rare  letters, 
written  with  his  own  hand — *  full  sheet — from  Dollis  Hill,  on 
April  27. 

'  When  "  Marcella  "  arrived  my  thankfulness  was  alloyed  with 
a  feeling  that  the  state  of  my  eyesight  made  your  kindness  for 
the  time  a  waste.  But  Mr.  Nettleship  has  since  then  by  an  infusion 
supplied  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  organ,  such  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  begin,  and  am  reading  the  work  with  great  pleasure 
and  an  agreeable  sense  of  congeniality  which  I  do  not  doubt  I 
shall  retain  to  the  close/ 

Then  he  describes  a  book — a  novel — dealing  with  religious 
controversy,  which  he  had  lately  been  reading,  in  which  every 
character  embodying  views  opposed  to  those  of  the  author  'is 
exhibited  as  odious/  With  this  he  warmly  contrasts  the  method 
and  spirit  of  '  David  Grieve,'  and  then  continues  : 

'  Well,  I  have  by  my  resignation  passed  into  a  new  state  of 
existence.  And  in  that  state  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  our 
respective  stars  may  cause  our  paths  to  meet.  I  am  full  of 
prospective  work  ;  but  for  the  present  a  tenacious  influenza  greatly 
cripples  me  and  prevents  my  making  any  definite  arrangement 
for  an  expected  operation  on  my  eye/ 

Eighty-five  ! — greatly  crippled  by  influenza  and  blindness — 
yet  '  full  of  prospective  work  ' !  The  following  year,  remembering 
'  Robert  Elsmere '  days,  and  apropos  of  certain  passages  in  his 
review  of  that  book,  I  ventured  to  send  him  an  Introduction  I  had 
contributed  to  my  brother-in-law  Leonard  Huxley's  translation 
of  Hausrath's  '  New  Testament  Times/  This  time  the  well-known 
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handwriting  is  feebler,  and  the  old  '  fighter '  is  not  roused.  He 
puts  discussion  by,  and  turns  instead  to  kind  words  about  a  near 
relative  of  my  own  who  had  been  winning  distinctions  at  Oxford. 

'  It  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate  interests  of  the  old  to  watch 
with  hope  and  joy  these  opening  lives,  and  it  has  the  secondary 
effect  of  whispering  to  them  that  they  are  not  yet  wholly  frozen 
up.  ...  I  am  busy  as  far  as  my  limited  powers  of  exertion  allow 
upon  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's  Works,  which  costs  me  a 
good  deal  of  labour,  and  leaves  me  after  a  few  hours  upon  it,  good 
for  very  little  else.  And  my  perspective,  dubious  as  it  is.  is  filled 
with  other  work,  in  the  Homeric  region  lying  beyond.  I  hope 
it  will  be  very  long  before  you  know  anything  of  compulsory  limita- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  your  powers.  Believe  me  always 

'  Sincerely  yours, 

'  W.  E.  GLADSTONE/ 


But  it  was  not  till  1897,  as  he  himself  records,  that  the  indomitable 
spirit  so  far  yielded  to  these  limitations  as  to  resign — or  rather 
contemplate  resigning — the  second  great  task  of  which  he  had 
spoken  to  me  at  Oxford,  nine  years  before.  '  I  have  begun 
seriously  to  ask  myself  whether  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  face — "  The 
Olympian  Religion,"  i.e.  the  study  of  the  root  connexion  between 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  religions. 

It  was  I  think  in  the  winter  of  1895  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  at  our  neighbours,  the  Rothschilds,  at  Tring  Park.  He  was 
then  full  of  animation  and  talk,  mainly  of  things  political;  and  indeed 
not  long  before  he  had  addressed  a  meeting  at  Chester  on  the  Turkish 
massacres  in  Armenia,  and  Was  still  to  address  a  large  audience  at 
Liverpool  on  the  same  subject — his  last  public  appearance — a  year 
later.  When  '  George  Tressady '  appeared  he  sent  me  a  message 
through  Mrs.  Drew  that  he  feared  George  Tressady 's  Parliamentary 
conduct  '  was  inconceivable  in  a  man  of  honour  ';  and  I  was  only 
comforted  by  the  emphatic  and  laughing  dissent  of  Lord  Peel,  to 
whom  I  repeated  the  verdict.  '  Nothing  of  the  kind !  But  of 
course  he  was  thinking  of  us — the  Liberal  Unionists/ 

Then  came  the  last  months  when,  amid  a  world's  sympathy 
and  reverence,  the  great  life,  in  weariness  and  pain  wore  to  its  end. 
The  '  lying-in-state  '  in  Westminster  Hall  seemed  to  me  ill-arranged. 
But  the  burying  remains  with  me  as  one  of  those  perfect  things 
which  only  the  Anglican  Church  at  its  best  in  combination  with 
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the  immemorial  associations  of  English  history  can  achieve. 
After  it,  I  wrote  to  my  son  : 

'  I  have  now  seen  four  great  funerals  in  the  Abbey — Darwin, 
Browning,  Tennyson,  and  the  funeral  service  for  Uncle  Forster 
which  was  very  striking  too.  But  no  one  above  forty  of  those 
in  the  Abbey  yesterday  will  ever  see  the  like  again.  It  was  as 
beautiful  and  noble  as  the  "  lying-in-state "  was  disappointing 
and  ugly.  The  music  was  exquisite,  and  fitting  in  every  respect ; 
and  when  the  high  sentence  rang  out — "  and  their  name  liveth  for 
evermore,"  the  effect  was  marvellous.  One  seemed  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  future  already  pealing  through  the  Abbey — as  though 
the  verdict  were  secured,  the  judgment  given. 

*  We  saw  it  all,  admirably,  from  the  Muniment  Room  which 
is  a  sort  of  lower  Triforium  above  the  south  Transept.  To  me 
perhaps  the  most  thrilling  moment  was  when,  bending  forward, 
one  saw  the  white-covered  coffin  disappear  amid  the  black  crowd 
round  it,  and  knew  that  it  had  sunk  for  ever  into  its  deep  grave, 
amid  that  same  primaeval  clay  of  Thorney  Island  on  which  Edward's 
Minster  was  first  reared  and  the  Red  King  built  his  hall  of  judg- 
ment and  Council.  The  statue  of  Dizzy  looked  down  on  him — 
"  So  you  have  come  at  last !  " — and  all  the  other  statues  on  either 
side  seemed  to  welcome  and  receive  him.  .  .  .  The  sloping  seats 
for  Lords  and  Commons  filled  the  transepts,  a  great  black  mass 
against  the  jewelled  windows,  the  Lords  on  one  side,  the  Commons 
on  the  other  ;  in  front  of  each  black  multitude  was  the  glitter  of 
a  mace,  and  in  the  hollow  between,  the  whiteness  of  the  pall — 
perhaps  you  can  fancy  it  so.' 

»  »  •  •  • 

Many  are  the  scenes  and  persons  that  come  back  to  me  as 
I  read  old  letters  of  the  'nineties,  while  all  through  them  ran  the 
continual  strain  of  hard  literary  work,  mingled  with  the  new  social 
and  religious  interests  which  the  foundation  of  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement  had  brought  me. 

'  We  have  been  at  Margot  Tennant's  wedding  to-day, '  I  wrote 
to  my  son — on  May  10,  1894,  '  a  great  function,  very  tiring,  but 
very  brilliant  and  amusing — occasionally  dramatic  too,  as  when 
after  the  service  had  begun,  the  sound  of  cheering  in  the  street 
outside  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  warned 
us  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  arriving.  Afterwards  at  the  house, 
we  shook  hands  with  three  Cabinet  Ministers  on  the  doorstep, 
and  there  were  all  the  rest  of  them  inside  !  The  bride  carried 
herself  beautifully  and  was  as  composed  and  fresh  as  though  it 
were  any  ordinary  party.  From  our  seat  in  the  church  one  saw 
•the  interior  of  the  vestry  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  white  head  against 
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the  window  as  he  sat  to  sign  the  register  ;  and  the  greeting  between 
him  and  Mr.  Balfour  when  he  had  done.' 

This  was  written  while  Lord  Rosebery  was  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Balfour,  still  free,  until  the  following  year,  from  the 
trammels  of  office,  was  finishing  his  brilliant  '  Foundations  of 
Belief/  which  came  out  in  1895.  In  acknowledging  the  copy 
which  he  sent  me,  I  ventured  to  write  some  pages  of  argument 
on  behalf  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  deserve  a  fuller  treatment  than  Mr.  Balfour  had 
been  willing  to  give  it — in  defence  also  of  our  English  idealist  oppo- 
nents of  orthodoxy,  such  as  Green  and  Caird.  A  year  or  two  earlier 
I  find  I  had  been  breaking  a  lance  on  behalf  of  the  same  school  of 
writers  with  a  very  different  opponent.  In  the  controversy  between 
Professor  Huxley  and  Dr.  Wace  in  1889,  which  opened  with  the 
famous  article  on  '  The  Gadarene  Swine/  the  Professor  had  wel- 
comed me  as  an  ally,  because  of  '  The  New  Reformation '  which 
appeared  much  about  the  same  time  ;  and  the  word  of  praise  in 
which  he  compared  my  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  work  '  of 
a  strong  housemaid  brushing  away  cobwebs/  gave  me  a  fearful 
joy  !  I  well  remember  a  thrilling  moment  in  the  Russell  Square 
drawing-room  in  '89  when  '  Pater  '  and  I  were  in  full  talk,  he  in 
his  raciest  and  most  amusing  form,  and  suddenly  the  door  opened 
and  '  Dr.  Wace '  was  announced — the  opponent  with  whom  at  that 
moment  he  was  grappling  his  hardest  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Huxley  gave  me  a  merry  look — and  then  how  perfectly  they  both 
behaved !  I  really  think  the  meeting  was  a  pleasure  to  both  of 
them,  and  when  my  old  chief  in  the  'Dictionary  of  Christian 
Biography  '  took  his  departure,  Huxley  found  all  kinds  of  pleasant 
personal  things  to  say  about  him. 

But  the  Professor  and  I  were  not  always  at  one.  Caird  and 
Green — and,  for  other  reasons,  Martineau — were  to  me  names 
'  of  great  pith  and  moment/  and  Christian  Theism  was  a  reason- 
able faith.  And  Huxley,  in  controversy,  was  no  more  kind  to  my 
'  sacra '  than  to  other  people's.  Once  I  dared  a  mild  remonstrance 
— in  1892 — only  to  provoke  one  of  his  most  vigorous  replies  : 

'My  DEAR  M, — Thanks  for  your  very  pleasant  letter.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  like  the  praise  or  the  scolding  better.  They, 
like  pastry,  need  to  be  done  with  a  light  hand — especially  praise — 
and  I  have  swallowed  all  yours,  and  feel  it  thoroughly  agrees  with  me. 

'As  to  the  scolding  I  am  going  to  defend  myself  tooth  and 
nail.  In  the  first  place,  by  all  my  Gods  and  No  Gods,  neither 
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Green,  nor  Martineau,  nor  the  Cairds  were  in  my  mind  when  I 
talked  of  "  Sentimental  Deism,"  but  the  "  Vicaire  Savoyard," 
and  Charming,  and  such  as  Voysey.  There  are  two  chapters  of 
"  Rousseauism  "  I  have  not  touched  yet — Rousseauism  in  Theology, 
and  Rousseauism  in  Education.  When  I  write  the  former  I  shall 
try  to  show  that  the  people  of  whom  I  speak  as  "  sentimental 
deists  "  are  the  lineal  descendents  of  the  Vicaire  Savoyard.  I 
was  a  great  reader  of  Charming  in  my  boyhood,  and  was  much 
taken  in  by  his  theosophic  confectionery.  At  present  I  have  as 
much  (intellectual)  antipathy  to  him  as  St.  John  had  to  the 
Nicolaitans. 

'.  .  .  Green  I  know  only  from  his  Introduction  to  Hume — 
which  reminds  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  with  a  hammer 
and  chisel  knocking  out  bits  of  bad  stone  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  it  down.  ...  As  to  Caird's  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  I  will  get  it  and  study  it. 
But  as  a  rule  "  Philosophies  of  Religion,"  in  my  experience,  turn 
out  to  be  only  "  Religions  of  Philosophers  " — quite  another  business, 
as  you  will  admit. 

'  And  if  you  please,  Ma'am,  I  wish  to  add  that  I  think  I  am 
not  without  sympathy  for  Christian  feeling — or  rather  for  what 
you  mean  by  it.  Beneath  the  cooled  logical  upper  strata  of  my 
microcosm,  there  is  a  fused  mass  of  prophetism  and  mysticism, 
and  the  Lord  knows  what  might  happen  to  me,  in  case  a  moral 
earthquake  cracked  the  superincumbent  deposit,  and  permitted 
an  eruption  of  the  demonic  element  below.  .  .  .  Luckily  I  am 
near  70,  and  not  a  G.O.M. — so  the  danger  is  slight. 

'  One  must  stick  to  one's  trade.    It  is  my  business  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  fight  for  scientific  clearness — that  is  what  the 
world  lacks.    Feeling,  Christian  or  other,  is  superabundant.  .  .  . 
'  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

*  T.  H.  HUXLEY/ 

A  few  more  letters  from  him — racy,  and  living  as  himself — 
and  then  in  '95,  just  after  his  first  article  on  the  '  Foundations 
•of  Belief,'  we  heard  with  dismay  of  the  illness  which  killed  him. 
There  was  never  a  man  more  beloved — more  deeply  mourned. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1898,  that  some  suggestions  gathered 
irom  the  love-story  of  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Beaumont, 
and  jotted  down  on  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  led  to  the  writing  of 
'  Eleanor.'  Madame  de  Beaumont's  melancholy  life  came  to  an 
«nd  in  Rome,  and  the  Roman  setting  imposed  itself,  so  to  speak, 
*t  once.  But  to  write  in  Rome  itself,  played  upon  by  all  the 
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influences  of  a  place  where  the  currents  of  life  and  thought,  so  far 
as  those  currents  are  political,  historical  or  artistic,  seem  to  be 
running  at  double  tides,  would  be,  I  knew,  impossible,  and  we  began 
to  make  inquiries  for  a  place  outside  Rome,  yet  not  too  far  away, 
where  we  might  spend  the  spring.  We  tried  to  get  an  apartment 
at  Frascati,  but  in  vain.  Then  some  friend  suggested  an  apartment 
in  the  old  Villa  Barberini  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  well  known  to  many 
an  English  and  French  diplomat,  especially  to  the  diplomat's 
wife  and  children,  flying  to  the  hills  to  escape  the  summer  heat  of 
Rome.  We  found  by  correspondence  two  kind  little  ladies  living 
in  Rome,  who  agreed  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  us,  find 
servants,  and  provide  against  a  possibly  cold  spring  to  be  spent 
in  rooms  meant  only  for  villegiaiura  in  the  summer.  We  were  to 
go  early  in  March,  and  fires  or  stoves  must  be  obtainable,  if  the 
weather  pinched. 

The  little  ladies  did  everything,  engaged  servants,  and  bargained 
with  the  Barberini  Steward,  but  they  could  not  bargain  with  the 
weather  !  On  a  certain  March  day  when  the  snow  lay  thick  on  the 
olives,  and  all  the  furies  were  wailing  round  the  Alban  hills — we 
arrived.  My  husband,  who  had  journeyed  out  with  us  to  settle 
us  in,  and  was  then  returning  to  his  London  work,  was  inclined  to 
mocking  prophecies  that  I  should  soon  be  back  in  Rome  at  a  com- 
fortable hotel.  Oh,  how  cold  it  was  that  first  night ! — how  dreary 
on  the  great  stone  staircase,  and  in  the  bore  comfortless  rooms  ! 
We  looked  out  over  a  grey,  storm-swept  Campagna,  to  distant 
lines  of  surf -beaten  coast ;  the  kitchen  was  fifty  -two  steps  below 
the  dining-room  ;  the  Neapolitan  cook  seemed  to  us  a  most  formid- 
able gentleman,  suggesting  stilettos,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  first 
meal,  wondering  whether  we  could  possibly  stay  it  out. 

'  But  with  the  night  (as  I  wrote  some  years  ago)  the  snow 
vanished,  and  the  sun  emerged.  We  ran  east  to  one  balcony, 
and  saw  the  light  blazing  on  the  Alban  Lake,  and  had  but  to  cross 
the  apartment  to  find  ourselves,  on  the  other  side,  with  all  the 
Campagna  at  our  feet,  sparkling  in  a  thousand  colours  to  the  sea. 
And  outside  was  the  garden,  with  its  lemon  trees  growing  in  vast 
jars — like  the  jars  of  Knossos — but  marked  with  Barberini  bees ; 
its  white  and  red  camellias  be-carpeting  the  soft  grass  with  their 
fallen  petals  ;  its  dark  and  tragic  recesses  where  melancholy  trees 
hung  above  piled  fragments  of  the  great  Domitian  villa  whose 
ruins  lay  everywhere  beneath  our  feet ;  its  olive  gardens  sloping 
to  the  west,  and  open  to  the  sun,  open  too  to  white,  nibbling  goats 
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and  wandering  bambini ;  its  magical  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  to  the 
north,  through  a  notch  in  a  group  of  stone-pines  ;  and,  last  and 
best,  its  marvellous  terrace  that  roofed  a  crypto-porticus  of  the 
old  villa,  whence  the  whole  vast  landscape,  from  Ostia  and  the 
mountains  of  Viterbo  to  the  Circaean  promontory,  might  be  dis- 
cerned, where  one  might  sit  and  watch  the  sunsets  burn  in  scarlet 
and  purple  down  through  the  wide  west  into  the  shining  bosom 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea/ 

And  in  one  day  we  had  made  a  home  out  of  what  seemed  a 
desert.  Books  had  been  unpacked,  flowers  had  been  brought  in, 
the  stoves  were  made  to  burn,  the  hard  chairs  and  sofas  had  been 
twisted  and  turned  into  something  more  human  and  sociable,  and 
we  had  begun  to  realise  that  we  were,  after  all,  singularly  fortunate 
mortals,  put  in  possession  for  threr  months — at  the  most  moderate 
of  rents  ! — of  as  much  Italian  beauty,  antiquity,  and  romance,  as 
any  covetous  soul  could  hope  for — with  Rome  at  our  gates,  and 
leisurely  time  for  quiet  work. 

Our  earliest  guest  was  Henry  James,  and  never  did  I  see  Henry 
James  in  a  happier  light.  A  new  light  too.  For  here,  in  this 
Italian  country,  and  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  man  whom  I  had  so 
far  mainly  known  as  a  Londoner  was  far  more  at  home  than  I ; 
and  I  realised  perhaps  more  fully  than  ever  before,  the  extraordinary 
range  of  his  knowledge  and  sympathies. 

Roman  history  and  antiquities,  Italian  art,  Renaissance  sculp- 
ture, the  personalities  and  events  of  the  Risorgimento,  all  these 
solid  connaissances  and  many  more  were  to  be  recognised  per- 
petually as  rich  elements  in  the  general  wealth  of  Mr.  James's 
mind.  That  he  had  read  immensely,  observed  immensely,  talked 
immensely,  became  once  more  gradually  and  delightfully  clear  on 
this  new  field.  That  he  spoke  French  to  perfection  was  of  course 
quickly  evident  to  anyone  who  had  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  him.  M.  Bourget  once  gave  me  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
it.  He  said  that  Mr.  James  was  staying  with  himself  and  Madame 
Bourget  at  their  villa  at  Hyeres,  not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
Kipling's  '  Seven  Seas/  M.  Bourget,  who  by  that  time  read  and 
spoke  English  fluently,  complained  of  Mr.  Kipling's  technicalities, 
and  declared  that  he  could  not  make  head  or  tail  of  '  McAndrew's 
Hymn/  Whereupon  Mr.  James  took  up  the  book,  and  standing 
by  the  fire,  fronting  his  hosts,  there  and  then  put  McAndrew's 
Hymn  into  vigorous  idiomatic  French — an  extraordinary  feat,  as 
it  seemed  to  M.  Bourget.  Something  similar,  it  will  be  remem- 
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bered,  is  told  of  Tennyson.  '  One  evening/  says  F.  T.  Palgrave 
of  the  poet,  '  he  read  out,  off-hand,  Pindar's  great  picture  of  the 
life  of  Heaven,  in  the  Second  Olympian,  into  pure  modern  prose, 
splendidly  lucid  and  musical/  Let  who  will  decide  which  tour 
deforce  was  the  more  difficult. 

But  Mr.  James  was  also  very  much  at  home  in  Italian,  while 
in  the  literature,  history  and  art  of  both  countries,  he  moved  with 
the  well-earned  sureness  of  foot  of  the  student.  Yet  how 
little  one  ever  thought  of  him  as  a  student  !  That  was  the 
spell.  He  wore  his  learning — and  in  certain  directions  he  was 
learned — '  lightly,  like  a  flower/  It  was  to  him  not  a  burden  to 
be  carried,  not  a  possession  to  be  proud  of,  but  merely  something 
that  made  life  more  thrilling,  more  full  of  emotions  and  sensations  ; 
emotions  and  sensations  which  he  was  always  eager,  without  a 
touch  of  pedantry,  to  share  with  other  people.  His  knowledge 
was  conveyed  by  suggestion,  by  the  adroitest  of  hints  and  indirect 
approaches.  He  was  politely  certain  to  begin  with,  that  you  knew 
it  all ;  and  then  to  walk  with  you  round  and  round  the  subject, 
turning  it  inside  out,  playing  with  it,  making  mock  of  it,  and  catch- 
ing it  again  with  a  sudden  grip,  or  a  momentary  flash  of  eloquence, 
se(  med  to  be,  for  the  moment,  his  business  in  life.  How  the  thing 
emerged,  after  a  few  minutes,  from  the  long  involved  sentences ! 
— only  involved  because  the  impressions  of  a  man  of  genius  are 
so  many,  and  the  resources  of  speech  so  limited.  This  involution, 
this  deliberation  in  attack,  this  slowness  of  approach  towards  a 
point,  which  in  the  end  was  generally  triumphantly  rushed,  always 
seemed  to  me  more  effective  as  Mr.  James  used  it  in  speech  than  as 
he  employed  it — some  of  us  would  say,  to  excess — in  some  of  his 
latest  books.  For,  in  talk,  his  own  living  personality — his  flashes 
of  fun — of  courtesy — of  '  chaff ' — were  always  there,  to  do  away 
with  what, in  the  written  word, became  a  difficult  strain  on  attention. 

I  remember  an  amusing  instance  of  it,  when  my  daughter  D , 

who  was  housekeeping  for  us  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  asked  his  opinion 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  Neapolitan  cook,  who  had  been  anything 
but  satisfactory,  in  the  case  of  a  luncheon-party  of  friends  from 
Rome.  It  was  decided  to  write  a  letter  to  the  ex-bandit  in  the 
kitchen,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fifty-two  steps,  requesting  him  to  do 

his  best,  and  pointing  out  recent  shortcomings.      D ,  whose 

Italian  was  then  rudimentary,  brought  the  letter  to  Mr.  James, 
and  he  walked  up  and  down  the  va«t  salone  of  the  Villa,  striking 
his  forehead,  correcting  and  improvising.  '  A  really  nice  pudding  ' 
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was  what  we  justly  desired,  since  the  Neapolitan  genius  for  sweets 
is  well  known.  Mr.  James  threw  out  half  phrases — pursued  them 
— improved  upon  them — withdrew  them — till  finally  he  rushed 
upon  the  magnificent  bathos — '  un  dolce  come  si  deve  ! ' — which 
has  ever  since  been  the  word  with  us  for  the  tip-top  thing. 

With  the  country  people,  he  was  simplicity  and  friendship 
itself.  I  recollect  him  in  close  talk  with  a  brown-frocked,  bare- 
footed monk,  coming  from  the  monastery  of  Palazzuola  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Alban  lake,  and  how  the  super -subtle,  super- 
sensitive  cosmopolitan  found  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  drawing 
out  the  peasant,  and  getting  at  something  real  and  vital  in  the 
ruder,  simpler  mind-  And  again,  on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  evening 
on  the  Nemi  lake,  when  on  descending  from  Genzano  to  the  straw- 
berry farm  chat  now  holds  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
Nemorensis,  we  found  a  beautiful  youth  at  the  fatloria,  who  for  a 
few  pence  undertook  to  show  us  the  fragments  that  remain.  Mr. 
James  asked  his  name.  *  Aristodemo/  said  the  boy,  looking,  as  he 
spoke  the  Greek  name,  'like  to  a  god  in  form  and  stature/  Mr. 
James's  face  lit  up  ;  and  h"  walked  over  the  historic  ground  beside 
the  lad,  Aristodemo  picking  up  for  him  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
froLi  the  furrows  through  which  the  plough  had  just  passed,  bits 
of  the  innumerable  small  figurines  that  used  to  crowd  the  temple 
walls  as  ex-votos,  and  are  now  mingled  with  ihejragole  in  the  rich 
alluvial  earth.  It  was  a  wonderful  evening  ;  with  a  golden  sun  on 
the  lake,  on  the  wide  stretches  where  the  temple  stood,  and  the 
niched  wall  where  Lord  Savile  dug  for  treasure,  and  found  it ;  on 
the  great  ship-timbers  also,  beside  the  lake,  wreckage  from  Caligula's 
galleys,  which  still  lie  buried  in  the  deepest  depth  of  the  water  ; 
on  the  rock  of  Nemi,  and  the  fortress- like  Orsini  villa  ;  on  the 
Alban  Mount  itself,  where  it  cut  the  clear  sky.  I  presently  came 
up  with  Mr.  James  and  Aristodemo,  who  led  us  on  serenely,  a 
young  Hermes  in  the  transfiguring  light.  One  almost  looked  for 
the  winged  feet  and  helmet  of  the  messenger  god  !  Mr.  James 
paused — his  eyes  first  on  the  boy,  then  on  the  surrounding  scene. 
'  Aristodemo  ! '  he  murmured  smiling,  and  more  to  himself  than 
me, — his  voice  caressing  the  word — '  what  a  name  1  what  a  place  ! ' 
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IX.  NO  THOROUGHFARE. 
BY  BOYD  CABLE. 

FOR  a  week  the  line  had  been  staggering  back,  fighting  savagely 
to  hold  their  ground,  being  driven  in  time  and  again  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  fresh  German  divisions  brought  up  and  hurled  without 
a  pause  against  them,  giving  way  and  retiring  sullenly  and 
stubbornly  to  fresh  positions,  having  to  endure  renewed  ferocious 
onslaughts  there,  and  give  to  them  again.  Fighting,  marching, 
digging  in ;  fighting  again  and  repeating  the  performance  over 
and  over  for  days  and  nights,  our  men  were  worn  down  dangerously 
near  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  collapse,  the  point  over  which 
the  Germans  strove  to  thrust  them,  the  point  where  human  endur- 
ance could  no  longer  stand  the  strain,  and  the  breaking,  crumbling 
line  would  give  the  opening  for  which  the  Germans  fought  so  hard, 
the  opening  through  which  they  would  pour  their  masbes  and  cut 
the  Allied  armies  in  two. 

Now  at  the  end  of  a  week  it  looked  as  if  their  aim  was 
dangerously  near  attainment.  On  one  portion  of  the  line  especially 
the  strain  had  been  tremendous,  and  the  men,  hard  driven  and 
harassed  for  two  days  and  nights  almost  without  a  break,  were 
staggering  on  their  feet,  stupid  with  fatigue,  dazed  for  want  of 
sleep.  Of  all  their  privations  this  want  of  sleep  was  the  hardest 
and  cruellest.  The  men  longed  for  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  to  fling  down  on  the  road- 
side, in  the  ditches,  anywhere,  anyhow,  and  close  their  aching  eyes 
and  sink  in  deep,  deep  sleep.  But  there  was  no  faintest  hope  of 
sleep  for  them.  They  had  been  warned  that  all  the  signs  were 
of  a  fresh  great  attack  being  launched  on  them  about  dusk,  by 
more  of  those  apparently  inexhaustible  fresh  enemy  divisions. 
The  divisions  they  .had  fought  all  day  were  being  held  stubbornly 
by  rear-guard  actions  until  the  new  positions  were  established  ; 
and  plain  word  had  been  brought  in  by  reconnoitring  airmen 
of  the  new  masses  pressing  up  by  road  and  rail  to  converge  with 
all  their  weight  on  the  weakened  line  and  the  worn-out  men  who 
made  ready  to  hold  it.  Everyone  knew  what  was  coming. 

1  Copyright  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by  Boyd  Cable,  1918. 
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Company  and  battalion  officers  scanned  the  ground  and  picked 
positions  for  trenches  and  machine-guns  to  sweep  the  attack  ; 
Generals  Commanding  pored  over  maps  and  contours  and  sought 
points  where  concentrated  shell-fire  might  best  check  the  masses. 
And  all  who  knew  anything  knew  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
forlorn  hope  that  if  once  those  fresh  divisions  came  to  close  quarters 
they  could  be  beaten  back.  Our  men  would  be  outnumbered, 
would  be  unrested  and  worn  with  fighting  and  digging  and  march- 
ing continuously, — that  was  the  rub  ;  if  our  men  could  have  a 
rest,  a  few  hours'  sleep,  a  chance  to  recuperate,  they  could  make 
some  sort  of  a  show,  put  up  a  decent  fight  again,  hold  on  long 
enough  to  give  the  promised  reinforcements  time  to  come  up,  the 
guns  to  take  up  new  positions.  But  '  a  renewed  attack  in  force 
must  be  expected  by  dusk  '  said  the  word  that  came  to  them,  and 
every  precious  minute  until  then  must  be  filled  with  moving  the 
tired  men  into  position,  doing  their  utmost  to  dig  in  and  make 
some  kind  of  defensive  line.  It  looked  bad. 

But  there  were  other  plans  in  the  making,  plans  figured  out 
on  wider  reaching  lines,  offering  the  one  chance  of  success  in  attack- 
ing the  fresh  enemy  masses  at  their  most  vulnerable  points,  fifteen, 
twenty  miles  away  from  our  weary  line.  The  plans  were  completed 
and  worked  out  in  detail  and  passed  down  the  chain  to  the  air 
Squadrons ;  and  Flight  by  Flight  the  pilots  and  observers  loaded 
up  to  the  full  capacity  of  their  machines  with  bombs  and  machine- 
gun  ammunition  and  went  droning  out  over  the  heads  of  the 
working  troops  digging  the  fresh  line,  over  the  scattered  outpost 
and  rear-guard  lines  where  the  Germans  pressed  tentatively  and 
waited  for  the  new  reinforcements  that  were  to  recommence  the 
fierce  '  hammer-blow '  attacks,  on  over  the  dribbling  streams  of 
transport  and  men  moving  by  many  paths  into  the  battle  line, 
on  to  where  the  main  streams  ran  full  flood  on  road  and  rail — 
and  where  the  streams  could  best  be  dammed  and  diverted. 

The  air  Squadrons  went  in  force  to  their  work,  bent  all  their 
energies  for  the  moment  to  the  one  great  task  of  breaking  up 
the  masses  before  they  could  bring  their  weight  into  the  line,  of 
upsetting  the  careful  time-table  which  the  enemy  must  lay  down 
and  follow  if  they  were  to  handle  the  huge  bulk  of  traffic  they  were 
putting  on  road  and  rail  with  any  success.  Each  Flight  and 
Squadron  had  its  own  appointed  work  and  place,  its  carefully 
detailed  orders  of  how  and  where  to  go  about  their  business.  In 
one  Squadron,  where  the  C.O.  held  council  with  his  Flight  Leaders 
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and  explained  the  position  and  pointed  out  the  plans,  one  of  his 
Captains  summed  up  the  instructions  in  a  sentence.  '  That  bit 
of  road,'  he  said  with  his  finger  on  the  map,  '  you  want  us  to  see 
it's  "  No  Thoroughfare  "  for  the  Hun  up  to  dark  ? ' 

'  That's  it,'  said  the  C.O.  '  And  if  you  get  a  chance  at  a  train 
or  two  about  here — well,  don't  let  it  slip.' 

'  Bight-oh,'  '  That's  simple,'  '  No  Thoroughfare,'  said  the 
Captains,  and  proceeded  about  their  business.  The  Flights  went 
off  at  short  intervals,  intervals  calculated  to  '  keep  the  pot  a-- 
boiling,' as  closely  as  possible,  to  allow  no  minutes  when  some  of 
the  Squadron  would  not  be  on  or  about  the  spot  to  enforce  the  '  No 
Thoroughfare  '  rule.  For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  they  came  and 
went,  and  came  and  went,  in  a  steady  string,  circling  in  and  dropping 
to  the  drome  to  refill  hurriedly  with  fresh  stocks  of  bombs  and 
ammunition,  taking  off  and  driving  out  to  the  east  as  soon  as 
they  had  the  tanks  and  drums  filled  and  the  bombs  hitched  on. 
They  were  on  scout  machines  carrying  four  light  bombs  and  many 
hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece,  and  Dennis,  the  leader 
of  the  first  Flight,  made  an  enthusiastic  report  of  success  on  the 
first  return.  '  Found  the  spot  all  right,  Major,'  he  said  cheerfully. 
'  The  crater  reported  is  there  all  right,  and  it  has  wrecked  half  the 
road.  There  was  a  working  party  on  it  going  like  steam  to  fill 
in  the  hole.  We  disturbed  the  party  a  whole  lot.' 

They  had  disturbed  them.  The  road  was  one  of  those  long 
miles-straight  main  routes  that  run  between  the  towns  in  that 
part  of  France.  They  were  well  filled  with  troops  and  transport 
over  the  first  miles,  but  the  Flight  Leader  followed  instructions 
and  let  these  go,  knowing  other  Squadrons  would  be  dealing  with 
them  in  their  own  good  time  and  way.  '  Although  I  wish  they'd 
get  busy  and  do  it,'  as'he  told  the  C.O.  '  Having  nothing  to  worry 
them,  those  Huns  just  naturally  filled  the  air  with  lead  as  we  went 
over  'em.  Look  at  my  poor  old  "  Little  Indian  "  there— her  planes 
are  as  full  of  holes  as  a  sieve.' 

But  he  had  pushed  hia  '  Little  Indian '  straight  on  without 
attempting  to  return  the  fire  from  below,  and  presently  he  came 

to  the  spot  where  the  Squadron  was  to  tackle  its  job a  spot 

where  an  attempt  had  been  made  by  our  Engineers  to  blow  up  the 
road  as  we  retired,  and  where  a  yawning  hole  took  up  half  the  road, 
leaving  one  good  lorry-width  for  the  transport  to  crawl  round. 
An  infantry  battalion  was  tramping  past  the  crater  when  the 
Flight  arrived  above  it,  and  since  the  « Little  Indian  '  flew  straight 
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on  without  loosing  off  a  bomb  or  a  shot,  the  rest  of  the  Flight 
followed  obediently,  although  in  some  wonder  as  to  whether  the 
target  was  not  being  passed  by  mistake.  There  was  no  mistake. 
They  followed  the  leader  round  in  a  wide  sweep  over  the  open  fields 
with  stray  bunches  of  infantry  firing  wildly  up  at  them,  round 
to  the  crater,  and  past  it  again,  and  out  and  round  still  wider. 
The  road  by  the  crater  was  empty  as  they  passed,  but  a  long  string 
of  lorries  and  horse  transport  that  had  been  waiting  half  a  mile 
back  began  to  move  and  crawl  along  towards  the  crater.  The 
'  Little  Indian  '  kept  on  her  wide  circle  until  half  the  lorries  were 
past  the  crater.  Then  she  came  round  in  a  steep  bank  and  shot 
straight  as  an  arrow  back  to  the  road,  swept  round  sharply  again 
and  went  streaking  along  above  it.  Two  hundred  yards  from  the 
crater  she  lifted,  curved  over  and  came  diving  down,  spitting  fire 
and  lead  as  she  came,  pelting  a  stream  of  bullets  on  the  lorries 
abreast  of  the  mine  hole  and  diving  straight  at  them.  Thirty 
feet  away  from  the  hole,  one,  two,  three,  four  black  objects  dropped 
away  from  under  the  machine,  and  four  spurts  of  flame  and  smoke 
leaped  and  flashed  amongst  the  lorries  and  about  the  hole,  as  the 
'Little  Indian  '  zoomed  up,  ducked  over  and  came  diving  down  again 
with  her  machine-guns  hailing  bullets  along  the  lorries  and  the 
horse  transport.  And  close  astern  of  her  came  the  rest  of  the 
Flight,  splashing  their  bombs  down  the  length  of  the  convoy,  each 
saving  one  or  two  for  the  spot  by  the  crater,  continuing  along  the 
road  and  emptying  their  guns  on  the  transport.  Half  a  mile 
along  the  road  they  swung  round  and  turned  back  and  repeated 
the  gunning  performance  on  men  struggling  to  hold  and  steady 
crazed  and  bolting  horses,  on  wagons  in  the  ditches,  on  one  lorry 
with  her  nose  well  down  in  the  half-filled  crater  and  another  one 
comfortably  crashed  against  her  tail  that  stuck  out  into  the  half- 
width  bit  of  road. 

'  A  beautiful  block,'  the  Flight  told  the  Major  on  their  return. 
'  Couldn't  have  placed  'em  better  if  we'd  driven  the  lorries  our- 
selves. And  there's  horse  wagons  enough  scattered  along  the 
ditches  of  the  next  half  mile  to  keep  the  Hun  busy  for  hours.' 

The  second  Flight,  arriving  about  ten  minutes  after  the  first 
had  departed  homeward  bound,  found  the  Huns  exceedingly 
busy  struggling  to  remove  the  wrecked  transport  which  so  effectually 
blocked  the  way.  There  were  men  enough  crowded  round  the 
crater  especially  to  make  a  very  fine  target,  and  the  first  machine 
or  two  got  their  bombs  well  home  on  these,  and  scattered  the  rest 
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impartially  along  the  road  on  any  '  suitable  targets '  of  men  or 
transport.  They  established  another  couple  of  very  useful  blocks 
along  the  mile  of  road  behind  the  crater,  and  completely  cleared 
the  road  of  marching  men  for  a  good  three  miles.  The  third 
Flight  found  no  targets  beyond  the  working  party  at  the  crater 
until  they  had  gone  back  a  few  miles  to  a  cross  road,  where  they 
distributed  some  bombs  on  a  field  battery,  bolted  the  teams,  and 
left  the  gunners  well  down  in  the  ditches  beside  their  overturned 
guns  and  limbers. 

They  had  barely  finished  their  performance  when  the  first 
Flight  was  back  again,  but  by  this  time  the  enemy  had  taken 
steps  to  upset  the  arrangements,  and  with  a  couple  of  machine- 
guns  posted  by  the  crater  did  their  best  to  keep  the  traffic  blockers 
out  of  reach  of  their  targets.  But  the  Flight  would  not  be  denied, 
and  drove  in  through  the  storm  of  bullets,  planted  their  bombs 
and  gave  the  ground  gunners  a  good  peppering,  and  got  away  with 
no  further  damage  than  a  lot  of  bullet  holes  in  wings  and  fuselages. 
For  the  next  hour  the  Germans  fought  to  strengthen  their  anti- 
aircraft defences,  bringing  up  more  machine-guns  and  lining  the 
ditches  with  riflemen,  and  the  attackers  got  a  reception  that  grew 
hotter  and  hotter  with  each  attempt.  But  they  held  the  road 
blocked,  and  effectually  prevented  any  successful  attempt  to 
clear  and  use  it,  and  in  addition  extended  their  attacks  to  further 
back  and  to  other  near-by  roads,  and  to  the  railway.  Crossing 
this  line  on  one  outward  trip  Dennis,  still  flying  his  bullet-riddled 
'Little  Indian,'  saw  a  long  and  heavily  laden  train  toiling  slowly 
towards  the  front.  It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  miss,  so  he  swung 
and  made  for  it,  swooped  down  to  within  a  hundred  feet  and  dropped 
his  bombs.  Only  one  hit  fairly,  and  although  that  blew  one  truck 
to  pieces,  it  left  it  on  the  rails  and  the  train  still  crawling  along. 
But  the  Flight  followed  his  lead,  and  one  of  their  bombs  hit  and 
so  damaged  the  engine  that  a  cloud  of  steam  came  pouring  up 
from  it  and  the  train  stopped.  Another  long  train  was  panting 
up  from  the  German  rear,  so  the  Flight  swept  along  it  and  sprayed 
it  liberally  with  machine-gun  bullets,  scaring  the  driver  and  fireman 
into  leaping  overboard,  and  bringing  that  train  also  to  a  standstill. 
Dennis  headed  back  home  to  bring  up  a  fresh  stock  of  bombs, 
and,  if  he  could,  damage  the  train  beyond  possibility  of  moving, 
although  he  feared  it  was  rather  a  large  contract  for  a  scout's 
light  bombs.  But  on  the  way  back  he  met  a  formation  of  big  two- 
seater  bombers  carrying  heavy  bombs,  and  by  firing  a  few  rounds, 
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diving  athwart  their  course,  and  frantic  wavings  and  pointings 
managed  to  induce  them  to  follow  him.  Two  of  them  did,  and 
he  led  them  straight  back  to  the  two  trains.  The  driver  and 
fireman  of  the  second  had  resumed  their  duties  and  were  trying 
to  push  the  first  train  along  when  the  bombers  arrived,  and  planting 
one  bomb  fairly  on  the  train,  started  a  fire  going,  and  with  another 
which  fell  between  two  trucks  blew  them  off  the  metals.  The 
burning  trucks  were  just  beginning  to  blow  up  nicely  as  our  machines 
raced  for  home  and  more  ammunition. 

The  next  hour  was  mainly  occupied  with  a  fast  fight  against 
about  twenty  Hun  machines  evidently  brought  up  to  break  up 
the  road-blockers'  game.  The  fight  ended  with  three  of  the  Huns 
being  left  crashed  on  the  ground,  one  of  ours  going  down  in  flames, 
and  two  struggling  back  across  the  lines  with  damaged  machine 
and  engine.  Dennis  was  forced  to  leave  his  machine  for  one  trip 
and  borrow  another  while  his  damaged  wings  were  replaced  with 
new  ones. 

This  time  two  Flights  went  out  together,  and  while  one  engaged 
the  Hun  machines  which  still  strove  to  drive  them  back,  the  other 
dived  back  on  the  road  and  again  scattered  the  working  party 
which  struggled  to  clear  the  road.  They  had  a  hot  passage,  whirling 
down  through  a  perfect  tempest  of  machine-gun  fire,  and  another 
machine  was  lost  to  it.  Dennis  struggled  back  across  the  lines 
with  a  shot-through  radiator  and  an  engine  seizing  up,  was  forced 
to  land  as  best  he  could,  wrecked  his  machine  in  the  landing, 
crawled  out  of  the  wreckage,  got  back  to  the  drome,  and  taking 
over  his  repaired  machine  went  out  again. 

'  That  road's  blocked,'  he  said  firmly,  '  and  she's  goin'  to  stay 
blocked.'  And  he  got  his  men  to  rig  a  sort  of  banner  of  fabric 
attached  to  a  long  iron  picket-pin  harpoon  arrangement,  painted 
a  sentence  in  German  on  it,  and  took  it  up  with  him.  They  found 
the  road  still  blocked,  but  columns  of  troops  tramping  in  streams 
over  the  fields  to  either  side.  They  spent  a  full  hour  scattering 
these  and  chasing  them  all  over  the  landscape,  had  to  break  off 
the  game  to  take  on  another  fight  with  a  crowd  of  Hun  scouts, 
were  joined  by  a  stray  Flight  or  two  who  saw  the  fight  and  barged 
into  it,  and  after  a  mixed  fast  and  furious  '  dog-fight '  at  heights 
running  from  anything  under  three  hundred  feet  to  about  as  many 
inches,  chased  the  Hun  machines  off.  They  came  back  in  triumph 
down  the  deserted  road  and  the  empty  fields,  spattering  the  last 
of  their  rounds  into  the  wrecked  lorries  and  wagons  still  lying 
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there,  and  then,  as  they  passed  over  the  piled  wreckage  at  the 
crater,  Dennis  leaned  out  and  dropped  his  streamered  harpoon 
overboard.  It  plunged  straight,  hit,  and  stuck  neatly  upright, 
displaying  its  legend  clearly  to  anyone  on  the  ground. 

'  What  was  on  it  ?  '  said  Dennis  in  answer  to  the  questions  of 
the  Flight  later  on.  '  It  was  a  notice  in  German.  Maybe  it  was 
bad  German,  but  it  was  a  dash  good  notice.  It  said  "  No  Thorough- 
fare," and  I  fancy  we've  taught  the  Huns  what  it  means  anyhow.' 

They,  and  a  good  many  of  their  fellow  squadrons,  had — on 
this  and  on  other  road  and  rail  Lines  of  Communication.  They 
lost  men  and  they  lost  machines ;  but  the  expected  fresh  attack 
on  the  line  did  not  develop  at  dusk  as  foretold.  And  that  night 
the  weary  troops  slept  a  solid  life-renewing  six  hours. 
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BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
III.  DICKIE  is  LEFT  IN  CHARGE. 

IT  was  another  fine  morning  a  year  later,  the  estuary  of  the  Torridge 
and  the  Channel,  which  wound  out  to  the  Bar  between  the  Braunton 
and  Northam  Burrows,  brimmed  over  with  shining  water,  and  upon 
the  top  of  the  turning  tide  the  Revenge  slowly  threaded  her  way 
towards  her  natural  home,  the  open  sea.  It  was,  as  Grenville  put  it, 
a  rotten  day  for  sailing  :  the  breeze  was  light  and  looked  to  become 
lighter  still,  and  there  was  a  gathering  haze  far  out  in  the  Bay  which 
looked  to  become  thicker.  The  barometer  soared  almost  out  of 
sight.  For  days  past  the  weather  conditions  of  late  spring  had 
been  anti-cyclonic,  delightful  for  those  on  shore,  and  for  those  with 
uneasy  stomachs  in  a  steamboat,  but  for  sailors  in  a  yacht  they 
induced  blasphemy.  Grenville  growled  as  the  yacht  crept  past 
the  Crow  Rock  and  lazily  inclined  north-west  to  clear  the  South 
Gut.  '  Never  mind,  Dad/  said  Dickie,  '  it  will  be  livelier  outside, 
and  even  if  we  are  hung  up  I  shan't  grumble.  It  is  my  exeat,  two 
whole  days  free  from  school,  and  if  I  can  spend  them  in  the  yacht 
at  sea  I  can  put  up  with  the  most  sticky  of  calms/ 

It  was,  as  Dickie  had  predicted,  rather  livelier  outside,  though 
tending  little  to  exuberance.  The  unending  swell  of  the  Atlantic 
gripped  the  yacht  and  swung  her  into  a  semblance  of  activity,  the 
breeze  freshened,  whispered  pleasantly  through  the  cordage,  and 
almost  filled  out  the  canvas.  It  blew  out  of  Wales  upon  their 
starboard  bow  and  gave  them  a  long,  if  slow  and  lazy,  reach  for  the 
centre  of  the  wide  gap  which  opened  between  Lundy  and  Hartland. 
They  had  made  no  plans  ;  they  rarely  did  ;  wherein  lies  wisdom. 
Whether  one  cruises  in  a  yacht,  or  ranges  over  the  white  English 
roads  in  a  car,  plans  are  the  silliest  of  restrictions  upon  freedom  and 
enjoyment.  '  Fay  ce  que  wuldra,'  do  what  one  wills,  stop  or  move 
on.  The  General  Idea — as  they  say  in  Army  Manoeuvres — was 
to  get  away  to  the  west  somewhere,  lie  up  somewhere  during  the 
night,  and  to  do  upon  the  morrow  that  which  Providence  and  the 
weather  permitted.  A  holiday,  short  or  long,  bent  to  the  shape  of 
a  plan  is  a  holiday  cramped  and  spoiled. 
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Though  the  tide  ran  stoutly  at  two  knots,  and  the  light  airs 
did  not  wholly  fail,  lunch-time  found  them  little  past  Clovelly,  and 
the  tide  began  to  slack  and  turn  towards  the  east  when  they  were 
abreast  of  Hartland  half  a  dozen  miles  off  the  coast.  '  Saving  your 
presence,  Dickie/  said  Grenville,  'this  is  perfectly  damnable.' 
'  Don't  mind  me/  answered  Dickie  lazily.  '  Blow  off  steam  if  it 
does  you  good.  I  am  enjoying  myself  fine.  My  tummy  is  full  of 
meat,  there  are  no  bothering  lessons  to  do,  the  sun  is  soaking  into 
me,  and  I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world/ 

'  You  are  a  slacker,  Dickie,  and  half  asleep.  If  I  had  not  seen 
you  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  the  seas  breaking  over  the  bow  and 
lashing  your  face  and  oilskins  with  spray,  and  you  rejoicing  in  the 
welter  of  it,  I  should  set  you  down  as  an  armchair  sailor/ 

'  A  blow  is  fine/  said  Dickie  philosophically,  '  and  a  hot  lazy 
calm  like  this  is  fine  too.  I  never  worry.  For  the  last  five  minutes 
I  have  been  watching  a  big  ship  yonder.  She  looks  like  a  cruiser 
or  battleship,  though  one  does  not  often  see  a  war  vessel  in  these 
waters.  Please  turn  on  the  glasses,  Captain/ 

Grenville  handed  over  the  tiller  to  John  and,  with  Dickie  beside 
him,  surveyed  the  distant  vessel  through  his  binoculars.  '  She  is  a 
battleship/  declared  he.  '  Here,  take  these  toys  ;  I  will  fetch  my 
telescope  and  try  to  place  her/  Presently  Grenville  was  able  to 
deliver  judgment.  '  I  don't  know  what  she  is  doing  up  there,  but 
that  is  a  battleship  of  the  Channel  Squadron.  One  of  the  Duncan 
class/ 

'  How  can  you  tell  at  this  distance  ?  '  cried  Dickie,  eagerly 
studying  the  great  vessel,  the  first  battleship  which  he  had  ever 
seen. 

'  You  ought  to  learn  the  outlines  in  the  "  Naval  Annual,"  ' 
said  Grenville,  quite  forgetting  that  he  had  himself  discouraged 
Dickie's  naval  researches.  '  See  the  two  masts  and  the  two  funnels 
set  closely  together  and  a  bit  forrard.  The  twelve-inch  turrets 
fore  and  aft  are  quite  distinct.  That  ship  has  four  twelve-inch 
guns,  and  twelve  six-inch  in  the  side  batteries,  besides  small  stuff 
which  I  can't  see.  She  may  be  the  Duncan  herself,  or  perhaps 
the  Albemarle.' 

|  If  you  please,  sir/  put  in  John  diffidently,  '  'tis  the  Middkton.' 

'  Ah  I '  said  Grenville,  with  satisfaction.  '  I  was  certain  of 
her  class.  The  Middkton  is  a  Duncan  all  right.  But  how  do  you 
know,  John  ? ' 

'  If  you  please,  sir,  I  'eard  tell  of  'er  at  Appledore.    She  come 
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up  from  Plymouth  yesterday  to  do  wireless  trials  with  the  Scilly 
Islands. ' 

'  Wonderful  thing,  wireless,'  commented  Grenville.  '  It  has 
come  on  a  lot  since  my  time.  We  used  to  play  about  with  half- 
mile  signals,  and  now  that  ship  is  talking  over  the  whole  long  back 
of  Cornwall  to  the  Scillies.  Every  year  the  distance  increases,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  especially  at  night.  One  can  send 
twice  as  far  by  night  as  by  day,  Dickie.' 

The  boy  feasted  his  eyes  upon  the  battleship,  and  tried  to  realise 
that  from  her  tall  masts  were  speeding  invisible  rays  over  land  and 
sea,  to  be  caught  up  and  read  a  hundred  miles  away.  Willie's 
Invisible  Rings  were  not  to  be  classed  as  fairy  wonders  with  these 
invisible  rays.  '  How  is  it  done  ? '  cried  he. 

'  I  can't  explain  ;  it  is  all  too  complicated.  But  I  will  show 
you  the  system  working  when  I  next  go  to  Plymouth.' 

'  Good ! '  cried  Dickie.  '  That's  a  promise.  The  next  tune 
you  go  to  Plymouth,  I  go  with  you.' 

Grenville  frowned  and  bit  his  lip.  He  was  caught.  Never 
since  Dickie  or  Betty  had  been  born  had  he  or  his  wife  gone  back 
on  a  promise  made  to  them.  To  keep  strict  faith  was  the  most 
inviolable  of  their  principles.  He  had  thoughtlessly  promised  to 
reveal  to  Dickie  at  Plymouth  the  wonders  of  wireless,  and  his 
word  must  be  kept.  He  thought  uneasily  of  what  his  wife  would 
say,  how  she  would  smile  in  that  understanding  way  of  hers  which 
was  sometimes  so  exasperating,  how  secretly  she  might  even 
laugh.  The  mischief  was  done,  but  Dickie  was  now  over  thirteen, 
soon  to  be  too  old  for  Osborne  ;  if  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
that  Service  from  which  Grenville  had  deliberately  cut  him  off — 
and  nothing  seemed  more  likely — he  must  indulge  his  passion  as 
a  hobby  only.  So  that  was  all  right.  Dickie  should  go  to  Plymouth 
or  Portsmouth  and  wallow,  if  he  pleased,  in  the  wonders  of  the 
Navy.  For  he  was  safe  now  ;  too  old  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

As  they  watched,  the  Middletnn  began  to  move  away  from 
them.  She  was  steaming  slowly  down  the  coast,  shortening  the 
distance  between  her  senders  and  the  receivers  far  away  yonder 
over  the  faint  line  of  coast,  probing  into  the  capabilities  of  a  system 
which  was  as  yet  in  its  early  youth. 

The  tide  had  turned  and  was  flowing  up  the  Bristol  Channel. 
The  breeze  was  lighter  than  ever.  The  yacht  could  make  no  further 
advance  towards  the  west,  she  could  not  even  hold  her  place.  The 
sails  flapped  idly  and  the  Revenge  drifted  stern  first  as  helpless  as 
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an  empty  barrel.  '  We  are  in  for  a  pretty  dull  afternoon,'  observed 
Grenville.  '  Dull,  but  rather  jolly,'  said  Dickie.  '  I  wonder  if 
we  shall  see  that  battleship  again.  She  is  almost  out  of  sight  and 
the  mist  is  beginning  to  thicken.' 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  no  signs  appeared  of  any  favourable 
change  in  the  weather.  The  glass  was  so  high  and  steady  that  it 
seemed  to  be  frozen  solid.  The  breeze,  except  for  a  faint  waft  now 
and  then  from  the  west,  had  failed  entirely.  Lundy  lay  some  five 
miles  to  the  north,  its  big  southern  plateau  robbed  of  all  detail  by 
the  hazy  atmosphere.  'The  Revenge,'  remarked  Dickie,  'is  as 
idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.  John,  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  steer.  Do  you  know  the  Ancient  Mariner  with  the  long 
grey  beard  and  glittering  eye  ? ' 

'  What  was  his  ship,  sir  ? '  asked  John. 

'  If  we  are  idle  much  longer/  put  in  Grenville,  '  we  shall  run  a 
good  chance  of  butting  into  Morte  Point  before  the  tide  turns.  We 
must  get  up  to  the  north  somehow  and  spend  the  night  off  Lundy. 
But  it  won't  be  easy.  Dickie,  you've  got  to  sweat  for  once/ 

'  I  am  at  your  orders,  Captain.' 

'  Here,  John,  give  me  the  helm  and  cut  away  into  the  dinghy 
with  Mr.  Dick.  You  must  put  in  some  hefty  rowing  and  give  us 
a  long  tow.  I  will  help  you  when  I  can  with  the  sails,  but  there 
is  not  wind  enough  to  make  a  candle  flicker.' 

Away  went  John  and  Dickie  in  the  little  boat,  picked  up  the 
tow  rope  flung  to  them  by  Grenville,  and  toiled  at  the  weary  oars 
till  their  souls  sickened.  After  about  two  hours  of  heavy  plugging, 
when  Dickie  was  feeling  that  never  again  would  he  sit  down 
in  comfort,  John  spoke.  The  rowers  had  long  been  silent ;  their 
weariness  was  too  deep  for  speech.  '  We  ought  to  'ave  one  of  they 
little  motors  that  fits  on  to  the  rudder  pintles.  We'd  a  run  into 
Lundy  by  this  time  wi' thick'un.'  John  spoke  a  quaint  dialect  in 
which  the  Devon  of  his  adoption  was  mingled  with  the  Hampshire 
of  his  birth,  and  the  compost  well  stirred  up  with  Service  slang.  I 
am  incapable  of  reproducing  it.  '  I  will  speak  to  the  Captain  when 
I  get  on  board  again,  if  I  ever  do,'  groaned  Dickie.  '  A  dinky  motor 
would  have  saved  our  skin  at  any  rate.'  He  shifted  carefully  upon 
the  thwart,  seeking  in  vain  for  a  soft  and  kindly  spot.  '  Are  you 
sore,  John  ? ' 

'Raw,  sir,'  murmured  the  Marine,  bereft  by  suffering  of  his 
native  delicacy. 

Just  then,   when  to  their  skinless  hams  and  stricken  soul 
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it  seemed  that  relief  could  only  come  with  death,  Grenville  hailed 
them  from  the  yacht.  '  That  will  do/  he  cried.  '  We  shall  drift 
clear/ 

Never  was  an  order  more  welcome,  and  the  rowers  pulled  along- 
side and  cautiously  climbed  out  upon  the  deck.  Dickie  lay  down 
upon  his  face  and  groaned.  '  Dad/  said  he,  '  if  I  have  to  save  up 
all  my  pocket  money  for  years  we  will  have  an  Evinrude  motor/ 

'  A  good  idea/  assented  Grenville.  '  It  is  just  what  we  want 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  estuary.  What  made  you  think  of  it  ?  ' 

'  It  didn't  take  much  thinking  of/  said  Dickie. 

While  John  busied  himself  with  preparing  tea  Grenville  explained 
the  position.  '  We  are  well  out  in  the  Channel,  thanks  to  your 
heroic  efforts,  but  cannot  possibly  make  the  beach  at  Lundy. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  drift  all  night.  As  the  tides  run,  we 
are  safe  from  going  ashore,  but  are  in  the  track  of  steamers  between 
Plymouth  and  Swansea.  Luckily  for  us,  most  of  the  steam  lanes 
lie  north  of  Lundy.  It  is  going  to  be  a  thick  night,  but  we  have 
the  motor  horn  and  the  gun.  If  we're  run  down  it  won't  be  our 
fault/ 

To  the  pedestal  of  the  gun  Grenville  had  fitted  long  since  a  great 
raucous-voiced  motor  horn,  whose  cry  in  fog  could  be  heard  a  mile 
distant,  and  they  had  for  an  emergency  signal  the  faithful  gun,  which 
was  now  relieved  of  its  tarpaulin  housing.  Half  a  dozen  primed 
cartridges  were  always  kept  in  a  box  near  the  gun,  and  Grenville 
now  added  six  more  from  his  store  in  the  Cabin.  '  The  gun  has  been 
a  toy  so  far/  said  he,  '  but  it  may  save  our  lives  to-night.' 

'  Toy  ! '  cried  Dickie  indignantly,  and  even  John,  who  heard  the 
word,  looked  reproachfully  at  his  Commander.  '  You  won't  think 
it  a  toy  when  we  have  to  deal  with  a  pirate.  There  are  lots  of 
pirates  still ;  Willie  says  so/ 

'There  are/  assented  Grenville  grimly — 'lots  of  them.  But 
they  have  taken  to  shore  jobs — at  the  Admiralty/ 

When  night  came  on  the  fog  thickened,  curling  about  the  Revenge 
in  long  clammy  wisps  so  that  everything  beyond  fifty  yards'  distance 
was  blotted  out.  Every  quarter  of  an  hour  Grenville,  who  knew 
the  tides  and  currents  like  any  Bristol  pilot,  plotted  out  their  position 
on  his  big  chart  by  dead  reckoning.  With  the  last  of  the  light  he 
had  taken  exact  bearings  of  Lundy  and  Morte  Point  and  could 
follow  the  drift  throughout  the  night  with  naval  precision.  The 
signal  gun  upon  Lundy  began  to  speak  to  them  after  the  fog  had 
closed  down;  its  voice  had  a  friendly  sound  and  reminded  them  that, 
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though  wrapped  within  an  impenetrable  blanket,  they  were  not 
wholly  cut  off  from  human  aid.  Whenever  in  the  distance  they 
heard  a  siren  call,  their  big  horn  barked  out  an  answer,  and  he  who 
stood  on  duty  at  the  horn  could  in  an  instant  grip  the  firing  trigger 
of  the  Hotchkiss  and,  if  danger  threatened,  scatter  the  fog  with 
roaring  waves  of  warning.  Grenville  and  John  both  took  their 
watches  at  the  horn,  but  Dickie,  hovering  near,  grudged  every  minute 
which  he  did  not  spend  squeezing  the  bulb  or  fingering  with  eager 
expectancy  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  longed  for  the  imminence  of  a  collision. 

The  tide  turned  at  half -past  nine,  and  by  Grenville's  reckoning 
they  would  drift  back  and  pass  about  two  miles  south  of  the  Black 
Rock  of  Lundy  at  half-past  one.  Every  minute  now  carried  them 
farther  away  from  the  steamer  track,  which  was  their  chief  danger, 
and  brought  them  nearer  the  rapid  set  of  the  current  which  sweeps 
round  the  Island.  All  steamers  proceeding  up  or  down  the  Channel 
would,  on  such  a  night,  give  Lundy  the  widest  possible  berth,  and 
Grenville  began  to  feel  that  the  risk  of  being  run  down — a  danger 
which  chills  the  hardiest  of  sailors — was  becoming  of  little  account. 

All  the  time  of  their  drift  they  had  heard  the  explosive  signals 
from  Lundy,  which  became  louder  and  louder  as  the  hours  drew  on. 
A  regular  sound  is  noted  subconsciously,  especially  by  the  trained 
senses  of  a  sailor,  but  a  sudden  cessation  of  that  sound  seems  to 
leave  a  startling  blank.  It  was  shortly  before  two  o'clock,  when 
they  should  have  been  well  past  the  Black  Rock,  which  stands  out 
to  sea  beyond  the  famous  and  deadly  Shutter,  that  Grenville 
suddenly  realised  the  absence  of  the  signals.  They  had  struck 
regularly  upon  his  ear  for  hours ;  now  they  had  ceased.  He 
listened,  puzzled,  wondering  if  he  had  lost  his  hearing,  when  there 
came  a  new  sound,  far  away — the  weird  whizzing  whistle  of  a 
huge  siren.  '  John,'  he  called,  '  do  you  hear  that  siren  ?  What 
has  become  of  the  signals  on  Lundy  ? ' 

John  approached  his  Captain  and  peered  out  far  ahead  whence 
the  blood-curdling  cry  of  the  siren  seemed  to  come.  Sound-waves 
cushioning  upon  fog  become  strangely  broken  up  ;  the  siren  might 
have  been  one  mile  away  or  three ;  it  might  have  been  straight 
ahead  or  to  port  or  starboard  ;  they  could  not  tell.  But  one  fact 
stood  out  terrible  in  its  certainty— a  great  vessel  was  approaching 
Lundy  in  thick  fog,  and  the  signals  which  should  have  warned  her 
of  the  peril  were  unaccountably  silent.  '  It  is  a  big  ship/  muttered 
Grenville,  as  the  siren  whistled  and  wailed,  growing  nearer  and 
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louder  with  every  minute.  '  She  will  be  lost  in  twenty  minutes  if 
those  infernal  signals  keep  silent/ 

'  I  mind  now,'  cried  John  suddenly.  '  I  had  misremembered 
the  talk  in  the  "Drake's  'Ead  "  to  Appledore.  The  signals  are 
firing,  sir,  but  we  can't  'ear  them  and  that  ship  can't  'ear  them. 
There's  a  sort  of  'ole  in  the  Taair,  sir,  at  this  ^end  of  the  Island. 
What  they  called  a  soundless  Aarea,  sir.'  John's  speech  was 
deplorable  when  he  became  excited. 

'  Magic/  whispered  Dickie,  pale  with  terror.  '  It's  the  bad 
pixies  at  work.  Oh,  if  Willie  were  only  here  ! ' 

'  Quick,  John  ! '  roared  Grenville.  '  The  gun  !  If  that  ship 
yonder  can't  hear  Lundy's  signals  she  may  be  able  to  hear  ours.' 

Dickie  at  these  words  woke  up  from  his  fright.  Pixies  or  no 
pixies,  prompt  action  was  called"  for.  In  an  instant  he  had  pressed 
the  trigger  of  the  Hotchkiss,  and  a  bang  crashed  out  which  sounded 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  Bideford.  '  Again.'  Dickie  tore  at  the 
breech  lever  ;  out  flew  the  spent  cartridge,  and  he  pushed  in  another. 
Again  the  fog  beside  them  was  torn  away  by  the  blast  of  the  Hotch- 
kiss, and  the  thick  smoke  of  the  amateur  black  powder  choked 
their  throats  and  made  their  eyes  stream.  The  siren  shrieked 
again,  now  quite  close  ;  the  doomed  ship  had  not  heard  their  gun  and 
was  still  driving  upon  the  rocks  of  Lundy.  '  It's  no  use,'  lamented 
Dickie,  almost  in  tears.  '  She's  pixy  led.  It  is  no  use  at  all. ' 

'  She  will  run  on  us  down/  murmured  John,  as  he  stood  sharply 
at  attention  to  meet  the  shock  in  fitting  manner. 

'  She'll  run  herself  ashore/  cried  Grenville. 

They  could  see  nothing,  but  they  felt  a  powerful  suck  of  air  press 
hard  upon  their  bodies,  and  the  yacht,  whose  sails  were  set,  bent 
over  till  her  rail  was  under  water.  Then  they  were  hurled,  stagger- 
ing and  blinded,  clutching  at  any  spar  or  stay  which  could  preserve 
them  from  being  flung  from  the  deck  of  the  wildly  plunging  yacht. 
The  Revenge  pitched  and  rolled,  drove  her  bowsprit  under  till  the 
oily  water  foamed  over  the  naked  gun  and  down  into  the  Captain's 
Cabin.  Then  with  flapping  halliards  she  reared  up  upon  her  rudder 
until  it  seemed  almost  as  if  she  would  fall  right  over.  The  Revenge 
had  been  caught  without  steerage  way  upon  her  by  the  tremendous 
wash  of  a  deep  and  heavy  steamer  passing  within  fifty  yards  and 
came  near  to  being  swamped.  Had  she  not  been  buoyant  as  a  cork 
and  tight  as  a  bottle — except  where  the  cockpit  opened  into  the 
after-cabin— her  peril  would  have  been  great.  As  it  was  she  gave 
our  friends  a  taste  of  what  it  feels  like  to  sit  a  bucking  Western 
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broncho,  and  did  her  best  to  '  scat  "em  to  blazes/  as  John  expressed 
it  when  relating  this  incident  at  the  Drake's  'Ead  to  Appledore. 
John,  among  the  fishermen  of  Appiedore,  was  a  very  great  personage, 
and  not  even  my  deeply  prejudiced  wife  could  then  have  called 
his  demeanour  wooden.  His  dignity  was  always  portentous,  but 
he  would  unbend  to  tell  a  story  or  even  to  oblige  with  a  song  in  a 
high  and  raucous  voice.  He  was  popular  there  among  his  friends, 
though  he  never  permitted  them  to  forget  that  he  was  a  Blue  Marine 
from  Eastney,  a  soldier  of  soldiers,  who  condescended  to  take 
service  upon  the  sea. 

When  at  last  the  yacht  steadied  from  her  plunges  John  un- 
hooked his  legs  from  the  pedestal  of  the  gun,  to  which  he  had  clung 
as  the  one  sure  refuge  in  a  tumbling  world,  and  Dickie  let  go 
the  main  mast,  about  which  he  had  wrapped  himself  like  a 
monkey.  Grenville  had  alone  remained  upright,  holding  tightly 
to  the  port  shrouds.  All  were  wet  through.  '  Are  you  all  right  ? ' 
cried  Grenville  anxiously,  for  during  the  wild  tossing  minutes  which 
had  followed  the  passing  of  the  steamer  limbs  might  have  been 
broken  and  even  lives  lost.  'Eight  as  rain/  cried  Dickie,  'and 
as  wet.  I  am  sopping/  '  Right,  sir/  reported  John,  '  but  the 
gun  will  be  tur'ble  rusted  if  I  don't  clean  her  to  onst.'  '  Oh,  damn 
the  gun  ! '  roared  Grenville.  '  Don't  you  see  what  is  happening  ? 
That  was  no  coasting  steamer's  wash.  She's  ten  thousand  tons 
at  least,  and  running  sheer  upon  the  Shutter.  She  is  lost — that 
beautiful  ship  is  lost ! ' 

'I  hope  it  isn't  the  battleship  we  saw  this  afternoon/ 
exclaimed  Dickie. 

*  Kubbish  1 '  scornfully  cried  Grenville.  '  The  Navy  doesn't  pile 
up  battleships  that  fool  way  in  home  waters/ 

The  screams  of  the  siren  still  beat  upon  their  ears,  and  now 
there  came  a  new  sound  after  each  shriek — a  dull  echo  following 
each  at  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds.  The  sound-waves  from  the 
siren  were  being  bent  back  and  echoed  from  the  tall  cliffs  of  Lundy. 
'  She  will  hear  that  echo  and  realise  her  danger/  muttered  Grenville  ; 
'but  she  is  very  close,  devilish  close.  Her  reckoning  must  be 
completely  out.' 

:  More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed  since  the  ship  passed 
the  Revenge,  and  they  began  to  hope  that,  warned  by  the  echoing 
siren,  she  had  put  about  and  evaded  the  dreadful  shelf  which 
stretches,  hungry  and  terrible,  from  the  Black  Rock  to  the  Shutter. 
But  the  end  had  already  come,  though  they  could  not  hear  the 
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crash  of  it.  Muffled,  sounding  thin  and  far  away  in  that  mysterious 
area  which  John  had  rightly  called  an  '  'ole  in  the  ^air,'  came  the 
report  of  a  heavy  gun.  *  Six-inch,'  cried  Grenville,  to  whom  guns 
spoke  in  the  voices  of  old  familiar  friends.  '  Six-inch  blank.  You 
are  right,  Dickie :  it  is  the  battleship.'  He  dropped  down,  this 
strong  man,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  '  A  battleship — a 
nearly  new  English  battleship  piled  up  upon  the  Shutter,  which 
never  lets  go  anything  which  it  seizes  !  Fourteen  thousand  tons  ! 
Gone,  hopelessly  lost !  How  those  beastly  foreigners  will  jeer  at 
us,  and  we  can  say  nothing  !  Gone,  lost,  because  her  poor  skipper 
was  out  in  his  reckoning  and  there  exists  a  soundless  area  off  this 
accursed  Island.' 

Dickie's  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears  which  mingled  with  the 
salt  spray  from  his  late  soaking,  for  in  his  heart  he  too  felt  the  grief 
which  had  stricken  his  father.  It  was  not  the  loss  alone  but  the 
humiliation  of  it  which  shook  these  loyal  naval  souls. 

Presently  Grenville  sprang  up.  '  Haul  in  the  dinghy,  John,' 
cried  he.  '  We  will  go  off  and  help.'  The  dinghy  was  full  of 
water,  but  she  was  unsinkable,  with  lifeboat  compartments  fore 
and  aft.  They  bailed  her  out,  and  Grenville,  followed  by  John, 
stepped  upon  the  floor  boards  and  seized  the  oars.  '  You  must 
stay  in  charge,  Dickie,'  said  the  Captain.  '  The  tide  will  turn 
about  dawn  and  the  fog  will  probably  lift  with  the  sun.  Bring 
her  back  to  us  if  you  can,  and  if  we  don't  join  you  with  the  boat 
let  go  her  anchor  as  near  the  beach  as  you  can  get.' 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Dickie,  a  small  forlorn  figure,  about  whom, 
standing  by  the  rail,  the  fog  wreaths  still  curled. 

'  You  will  be  all  right  ?  ' 

'  Quite  all  right,  sir,'  said  Dickie.  Then  the  boat,  fiercely 
driven  along  by  Grenville  and  by  the  sore  but  still  strenuous 
John,  disappeared  heading  away  towards  where  the  minute  guns, 
firing  solemnly,  indicated  the  position  of  the  stranded  battleship. 

It  was  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  and  the  Revenge,  helpless 
without  wind  to  fill  her  sails,  drifted  away  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  wide  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  open 
Atlantic.  In  charge  of  her  was  one  small  boy  of  little  more  than 
thirteen,  wet,  weary  from  want  of  sleep,  and  not  a  little  hungry. 
He  was  alone  in  a  sense  which  never  can  be  felt  ashore.  Buried 
in  darkness  and  in  fog,  girt  about  by  miles  upon  miles  of  a  slowly- 
heaving  oily  sea,  he  was  cut  off  from  humankind. 

Years  afterwards  when  Dickie  told  me  this  story  I  asked  if  he 
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were  frightened.  '  Not  a  bit,'  he  replied.  '  I  was  frightfully 
bucked ;  never  felt  prouder  of  myself  in  my  life.  From  being  a 
Midshipman  I  had  suddenly  been  promoted  to  Captain,  and  I 
chortled  with  pride.  I  remember  tucking  Dad's  big  telescope 
under  my  arm  and  marching  up  and  down  the  quarter-deck, 
looking  up  at  the  sails,  and  muttering  orders  to  an  imaginary 
crew.  There  was  nothing  that  I  could  do  ;  no  steerage  way, 
nothing.  As  Officer  of  the  Watch,  who  could  see  nothing,  I  was 
sublime.  When  my  stomach  yelled  for  food  I  went  below  and 
dug  out  a  lot  of  wet  biscuits.  The  Captain's  Cabin  and  the  Gun- 
room were  swamped,  but  John  had  luckily  clamped  on  the  fore- 
hatch,  so  we  had  not  more  than  a  ton  or  so  of  water  aboard. 
By  Jove,  we  were  nearly  swamped  that  time  !  Sometimes  I  get 
scared  out  of  my  wits — there  is  nothing  of  the  blooming  hero  about 

rae but  I  am  so  used  to  the  sea  that  I  always  feel  at  home  upon 

it.  That  is  it,  just  use  and  insensibility.  On  shore  it  is  quite 
different.  There  I  become  as  funky  as  the  merest  kid.  Old 
John  is  one  of  the  bravest  men  I've  ever  met.  At  heart  he 
hates  and  fears  the  sea,  but  he  sticks  it  out  so  calmly  that  you 
would  never  know.  He  was  bred  a  landsman  and  did  not 
enlist  into  the  Marines  till  he  was  nearly  twenty,  while  I  can 
scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I  did  not  knock  about  in 
boats.' 

So  Dickie,  undismayed,  played  at  being  Officer  of  the  Watch, 
and  when  about  three  o'clock  the  blackness  began  to  give  way  to 
the  dawn,  he  carried  the  suction  pipe  of  the  yacht's  hand  pump 
to  the  Cabin  and  strove  earnestly  to  lower  the  foot  or  so  of  water 
which  still  washed  over  the  floor  and  the  half-deck  outside. 

The  morning  broke  fine,  and  as  the  sun  rose  up  over  the  cliffs 
of  Lundy  the  fog  dispersed,  sucked  up  by  the  warm  rays.  The 
tide  had  now  turned  and  was  flowing  strongly  to  the  east,  and 
what  was  even  better,  a  land  breeze  from  the  distant  coast  of  Devon 
gave  promise  of  some  strength.  The  dawn  in  Bideford  Bay  after 
a  fog  does  not  '  come  up  like  thunder/  but  it  is  of  indescribable 
loveliness.  As  the  sky  lightens  it  takes  on  a  vivid  tint  of  steely 
blue  which  lasts  until  the  rising  sun  washes  out  the  bright  hard 
quality  with  excess  of  white  light.  But  what  the  sky  then  loses 
the  sea  gains,  for  the  greenish  grey  changes  to  blue  and  deepens 
under  the  white  granite  cliffs  of  Lundy  almost  to  purple— the  sea 
purple  of  the  Greek  Islands.  Dickie  had  not  eyes  for  colour.  The 
morning  light  showed  him  the  precious  gun,  upon  which  had 
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already  gathered  splashes  of  salt  rust,  and  he  was  more  concerned 
to  swab  off  these  distressing  stains  than  to  pay  regard  to  any  sea- 
scape, however  beautiful.  He  was  always  a  man  of  action,  not 
of  thought  or  of  the  words  in  which  one  seeks  to  express  thought, 
and  herein  lay  much  of  his  attraction  for  me.  When  he  had  com- 
pleted his  hasty  scouring  of  the  gun,  he  swung  the  yacht  round 
till  her  bows  pointed  towards  the  Black  Rock,  some  five  miles 
away.  As  the  breeze  freshened  and  the  Revenge  began  to  lean  over 
and  sail  like  a  yacht,  instead  of  drifting  like  a  barrel,  Dickie  obtained 
a  complete  mastery  over  her  movements.  Lying  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, he  could  steer  comfortably  and  could  get  a  clear  view  to  port 
under  the  main  boom.  As  the  yacht  approached  the  south  face 
of  Lundy  her  young  captain  could  make  out  a  long  blackish-grey 
hull  lying  on  the  rocks  below  the  Shutter,  and  among  the  boats 
which  crowded  about  the  wrecked  battleship  he  looked  for  the  white 
shape  of  the  Revenge's  dinghy.  Not  seeing  it,  he  was  puzzled  for 
a  moment  what  to  do  ;  he  dared  not  push  in  very  close,  for  the 
tide  whirled  fast  over  the  sunken  rocks,  and  the  breeze,  which  alone 
gave  him  steerage  way,  might  at  any  moment  fail  him.  'When 
in  doubt/  murmured  Dickie,  '  play  trumps.'  He  could  not  lie  to 
for  the  south-easterly  breeze  made  of  Lundy  a  lee  shore,  but  he 
could  keep  on  his  present  course — almost  due  east — by  lashing 
the  tiller.  This  he  did  and,  while  the  yacht  sailed  on,  ran  forrard, 
slipped  a  cartridge  into  the  gun,  and  played  his  trumps.  The  roar 
of  the  shot  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  a  fashion  most  gratifying,  and 
Dickie,  returning  to  the  tiller,  watched  eagerly  for  the  result.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait,  for  presently  he  saw  the  dinghy  emerge  from 
among  the  other  boats  and  pull  slowly  towards  him.  He  edged  in 
to  meet  the  boat  and  then,  seeing  that  he  was  going  too  fast  towards 
the  east,  boldly  wore  the  yacht  round  and  headed  back  upon  a 
westerly  course.  At  the  last  he  was  obliged  to  point  up  into  the 
wind  and  lie  to — in  no  other  way  could  the  dinghy  come  alongside  ; 
but  the  moment  his  father  had  jumped  on  board  and  secured  the 
boat,  Dickie,  at  the  tiller,  steadied  his  flapping  sails  and,  edging 
away,  got  safely  back  upon  his  original  easterly  course.  '  Good  man/ 
said  Grenville,  and  Dickie  tingled  all  over  with  pleasure.  John,  it  ap- 
peared, was  upon  the  wreck,  and  though  he  had  gallantly  offered  to 
bring  out  the  boat  to  Dickie— in  spite  of  the  satiety  of  rowing  from 
which  he  painfully  suffered — Grenville  had  chosen  to  come  himself. 
He  knew  his  small  son's  sea  quality,  but  was  concerned  not  to  try  it 
too  severelv.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  relations  between  Dickie 
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and  his  father  that  the  man,  once  more  aboard  and  satisfied  of  his 
son's  complete  competence,  left  the  yacht  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  boy.  Dickie  was  Officer  of  the  Watch  and  remained  in  control. 
There  is  but  one  anchorage  at  Lundy,  the  beach  inside  Rat  Island, 
and  thither  Dickie  steered,  bringing  up  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore.  Grenville  walked  forward  to  the  anchor,  and  at  the 
word  from  the  0.0. W.  let  it  drop  into  the  sea.  Then  they  cast 
loose  the  halyards  and  lowered  all  the  sails,  making  everything 
snug  on  deck.  When  all  was  finished  and  the  Revenge  rode  quietly 
to  her  anchor  Grenville  stretched  his  arms  and  yawned  capaciously. 
Up  to  now  Dickie  had  been  too  busy  and  self-important  to  look 
closely  at  his  father,  but  now  he  was  startled  to  see  how  very  white 
and  worn  his  Captain  was.  Grenville  had  grown  ten  years  older 
in  one  night,  his  alert  smart  figure  appeared  bent,  almost  broken, 
and  there  was  about  him  an  atmosphere  of  bitter  dejection.  In 
Dickie's  eyes  his  father  at  sea  was  his  superior  officer,  on  land  his 
very  companionable  elder  brother.  He  saw  that  his  Captain  had 
been  bowed  down  by  a  terrible  shock,  and  though  he  did  not  fully 
realise  what  the  wreck  of  the  battleship,  almost  before  his  eyes, 
had  meant  to  the  ex-naval  officer,  he  grasped  that  the  situation  de- 
manded from  himself  the  most  delicate  and  sympathetic  handling. 
'  Dad/  said  he,  '  I  am  very  tired  and  very  hungry.  I  should  like, 
if  I  may,  to  tumble  overboard  and  then  to  get  ready  an  immense 
breakfast/ 

'  Now  you  mention  it/  murmured  Grenville,  '  I  believe  that 
I  also  am  tired  and  should  like  a  share  in  that  breakfast/  Within 
a  few  minutes  they  had  both  changed  into  bathing  kit,  hung  a 
ladder  over  the  counter  to  assist  their  return  to  the  yacht,  and 
plunged  from  the  deck  into  the  cold  refreshing  sea.  The  brisk 
swim  set  their  blood  glowing,  and  when  they  returned  on  board 
and  got  into  dry  clothes  Dickie  lit  the  Primus  oil-vapour  stove  in 
the  galley — they  had  filched  the  idea  of  this  stove  from  Captain 
Scott's  '  Voyage  of  the  Discovery ' — and  presently  served  coffee 
and  ham  and  eggs  in  the  Cabin  in  his  capacity  as  Cook's 
Mate.  Never  had  breakfast  been  more  welcome  or  tasted  more 
delicious. 

The  Cabin  was  very  wet  indeed,  and  the  air  within  was  clammy 
and  cold  as  that  of  a  sea  mortuary.  Before  sitting  down  they 
hauled  out  the  sodden  cushions  and  set  them  to  dry*.upon  the 
deck,  and  emptied  out  the  lockers  into  which  any  water  had  pene- 
trated. Their  neat  snug  quarters  offered  a  piteous  spectacle  of 
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wreckage  which  would  have  desolated  the  heart  of  poor  John,  who 
happily  was  not  present  to  observe  it.  But  neither  the  Captain 
nor  the  Midshipman,  seated  upon  bare  boards  and  refreshing  their 
exhausted  bodies  with  the  products  of  Dickie's  cookery,  worried 
themselves  over  much.  The  Captain's  mind  was  too  fully  occupied 
by  that  stranded  corpse  yonder  of  what  had  been  a  powerfully 
virile  battleship,  and  Dickie  was  altogether  above  himself — what 
the  French  call  exalte — by  his  late  promotion  and  his  present 
well-doing.  His  bright  suggestion  of  the  swim  and  the  breakfast 
as  concessions  to  his  own  weariness  and  hunger  had  already  made 
of  his  father  a  new  man.  That  desolate  bereaved  look  had  gone 
and  the  colour  was  already  returning  to  Grenville's  cheeks.  He 
ate  heartily,  which  to  Dickie  seemed  the  best  possible  sign  of  a 
recovering  vitality.  After  breakfast  they  went  on  deck,  and  lying 
there  in  the  warm  morning  sun — it  was  not  yet  six  o'clock — 
Grenville  told  of  what  he  had  seen. 

'  When  we  arrived  alongside  it  was  still  dark,  and  we  could  not 
go  on  board  until  the  early  efforts  to  get  the  ship  ofi  the  rocks  had 
been  abandoned  as  hopeless.  She  had  gone  hard  aground  at  six 
knots,  and  in  trying  to  back  off  her  stern  also  took  the  rocks  and 
both  the  propellers  were  broken  off.  The  guns  were  firing  distress 
signals,  the  steam  was  being  blown  off,  and  the  engineers  were  busy 
drawing  the  fires,  for,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  the  turning  tide 
was  rising  unchecked  in  the  engine-room  and  stokehold.  Fore 
and  aft  great  spines  of  rock  were  thrust  through  her  bottom.  The 
swell  which  always  beats  upon  the  Shutter,  even  in  the  calmest 
weather,  was  making  her  bump  and  strain  along  her  whole  length 
of  over  four  hundred  feet  and  driving  the  nails  of  rock  more  and 
more  deeply  into  her.  Wireless  calls  have  gone  to  Plymouth,  and 
two  of  her  sisters  are  coming  up  to-day,  but  they  will  never  get  her 
off,  Dickie.  She  struck  herself  off  the  Navy  List  when  she  went 
ashore  there  as  surely  as  if  she  had  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  a  mile- 
deep  sea.  As  soon  as  I  could  make  myself  known  John  and  I  went 
on  board.  I  spoke  to  the  Captain,  who  is  an  old  friend,  and  squeezed 
the  poor  thing's  hand.  But  what  could  I  say  of  comfort  to  him  ? 
One  cannot  offer  cheap  consolation  to  a  man  who  has  just  been  bereft 
of  a  wife,  and  a  battleship  to  her  skipper  is  more  than  a  wife.  He 
is  one  of  the  smartest  officers  in  the  Service,  who  yesterday  was 
sure  of  high  command.  To-day  he  is  done  for,  smashed.  I  squeezed 
his  hand,  Dickie,  and  I  think  that  he  was  pleased  to  see  me,  but 
neither  of  us  could  say  anything.' 
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'  But  if  it  was  not  the  Captain's  fault,  surely  he  won't  be 
blamed  ? '  cried  Dickie. 

'  It  is  always  the  Captain's  fault/  returned  Grenville  sadly.  '  He 
is  responsible  for  everything.  The  Sea  Service,  Dickie,  is  pitiless. 
It  uses  us  up  and,  if  we  make  a  mistake,  it  chucks  us  aside.  I  don't 
say  that  ruthless  severity  is  not  necessary,  but  it  comes  bitterly 
hard  upon  those  who  make  mistakes.  I  lost  a  destroyer  once ;  the 
court-martial  gave  me  back  my  sword,  but  Dick  Grenville's  career 
was  over.  Ships  are  built  to  be  risked  in  war,  not  to  be  broken  up 
or  rammed  ashore  in  time  of  peace.  That  poor  skipper  yonder  will 
not,  I  am  afraid,  have  his  sword  returned  to  him/ 

'  How  did  it  happen  ? '  whispered  Dickie,  upon  whom  his 
father's  sad  words  made  an  unforgettable  impression. 

'  Their  dead  reckoning  was  badly  out.  I  went  into  the  details 
with  the  Navigating  Lieutenant,  but  cannot  yet  understand  how 
they  came  to  be  so  far  out.  Until  I  told  them  they  were  aground 
upon  the  Shutter  of  Lundy  they  all  thought  that  they  had  hit  the 
north  point  of  Hartland.  The  first  message  which  they  sent  off 
to  the  Admiralty  gave  Hartland  as  their  stranding-place.  One 
can't  explain  away  a  mistake  like  that.  Of  course  I  know  every 
current  here,  and  exactly  how  the  tides  set  and  how  much  drift 
to  allow.  But  then  I  have  spent  years  in  these  waters,  which  are 
comparatively  strange  to  the  Navy.  They  have  had,  too,  the 
rottenest  of  luck.  The  error  in  reckoning  would  not  have  caused 
the  loss  if  they  could  have  heard  the  explosive  signals  upon  Lundy. 
They  never  heard  them,  Dickie,  any  more  than  we  did,  and  they 
never  heard  our  gun.  It  is  almost  unbelievable,  except  by  us  who 
were  on  the  spot.  We  could  hear  their  siren,  but  they  could  not 
hear  our  gun  nor  Lundy's  gun.  That  cavern  in  the  air  off  Lundy 
into  which  some  sounds  penetrate  but  which  smothers  up  others 
is  a  fact  to  us,  revealed  by  our  own  experience,  but  it  will  seem  a 
desperately  tall  yarn  when  told  to  a  court-martial  in  London.  The 
biggest  and  most  soundless  area  in  the  world  will  not  then  excuse 
the  error  in  calculation  which  mistook  Lundy  for  Hartland.  The 
officers  don't  say  much,  Dickie,  but  they  look  ghastly,  ghastly, 
like  dead  men/ 

'  You  looked  pretty  ghastly  too,  Dad,  before  you  had  a  bath 
and  a  breakfast  to  freshen  you  up/ 

'  Did  I  ?    I  suppose  that  I  looked  as  I  felt/ 

'  It  must  have  been  pretty  awful,'  said  Dickie.  « A  great 
splendid  battleship  like  that.  Why  didn't  they  swing  clear  to  the 
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south-east  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  siren  echo  off  the  Shutter  ? 
I  suppose  that  they  heard  that.' 

Grenville  groaned.  '  Yes,  they  heard  it,  and  then  did  the  very 
thing  which  made  destruction  certain.  Willie  Pinchin  would  say. 
as  you  did,  that  the  doomed  vessel  was  pixy-led,  for  everything 
that  she  did  was  wrong,  tragedy  piled  upon  tragedy.  According 
to  their  reckoning  they  were  at  two  o'clock  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Hartland  Point.  Then  when  the  shriek  of  the  siren  was  thrown 
back  upon  them  by  the  echoes,  and  the  reading  of  the  lead 
dropped  suddenly  from  twenty-five  to  nineteen  fathoms,  they 
altered  course  to  the  north-east,  expecting  to  clear  the  bank 
off  Hartland.  As  they  were  really  a  little  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Black  Rock  of  Lundy  the  new  course  landed  them 
bang  upon  the  shelf  below  the  Shutter.  The  loss  of  the  ship  was 
the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  error  in  the  reckoning  of 
their  position,  but  it  would  never  have  occurred  if  they  could 
have  been  warned  by  the  Lundy  signals  or  by  our  gun.  Sound 
plays  cruel  tricks  in  fog,  Dickie,  but  I  have  never  known  a 
trick  more  cruel  and  more  purposeless  than  the  one  played  this 
morning  upon  the  English  Navy.  It  is  like  a  Greek  tragedy  in 
which  the  demons  of  air  and  sea  have  combined  to  mock  at  the 
works  of  man.' 

Dickie  shuddered.  In  common  with  all  West-Country  boys, 
he  was  intensely  superstitious,  and  his  association  with  the  hardy 
sorcerer,  Willie  Pinchin,  had  not  brought  the  contempt  which  is 
said  to  spring  from  familiarity.  He  could  laugh  at  Willie,  but  none 
the  less  was  at  heart  a  true  believer  in  him.  '  Dad,'  he  said  shyly, 
afraid  of  exciting  ribald  laughter,  '  perhaps  after  all  Willie  is  right 
and  it  was  our  Invisible  Rings  which  saved  us  from  being  run  down 
last  night.'  Grenville  smiled,  and  looked  at  his  own  little  finger, 
upon  which,  with  appropriate  ceremonial,  Willie  had  placed  a 
magic  Ring  some  months  since.  This  boon,  as  Willie  explained, 
was  hardly  won,  for  pixies,  good  as  well  as  bad,  look  upon  all  grown- 
ups as  their  mortal  enemies  and  are  more  ready  to  punish  their 
scepticism  than  to  accept  their  professions  of  faith.  '  After  our 
very  close  shave,'  said  Grenville,  '  and  the  combination  of  error  and 
bad  luck  which  has  destroyed  a  battleship,  I  am  almost  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  under  special  protection.  I  would  willingly  wear 
Invisible  Rings  upon  all  my  fingers  and  toes  if  they  would  shield 
us  from  the  pitiless  devils  that  are  always  waiting  to  misguide 
unhappy  sailors.  Nothing  is  impossible  at  sea,  Dickie — nothing. 
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I  saw  the  Camperdown  ram  and  sink  the  Victoria  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  midst  of  a  calm  sea  while  the  whole  Mediterranean  Fleet 
looked  on,  helplessly  paralysed  at  the  tragic  absurdity.  And 
now,  almost  before  my  eyes,  a  new  battleship  has  put  herself  ashore 
upon  this  footy  little  Island  when  she  had  the  whole  wide  Bristol 
Channel  to  play  about  in.  If  such  things  are  possible  to  our  Navy, 
the  finest  and  best  trained  in  the  world,  I  can  well  believe  that  the 
hands  and  brains  of  man  may  be  turned  to  the  sport  of  the  Fates, 
call  them  pixies  or  demons  or  witches  if  you  like.' 

Neither  Dickie  nor  his  father  had  closed  their  eyes  all  night, 
and  they  began  to  feel  intolerably  sleepy  as  the  kindly  sun  warmed 
their  tired  bodies.  Presently  Dickie  dropped  off,  and  Grenville, 
after  pushing  a  rolled-up  blanket  under  his  small  son's  head,  made 
haste  to  follow  his  excellent  example.  For  two  hours  they  slept 
and  then  awoke  much  refreshed ;  it  was  nine  o'clock,  and  they  felt 
equal  to  rowing  off  in  the  boat  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the 
wreck.  Dickie,  who  had  become  convinced  by  painful  experience 
that  toiling  at  the  oar  was  a  disgustful  exercise,  utilised  the  time  of 
passage  between  the  beach  and  the  Shutter  for  rubbing  in  the  mani- 
fold conveniences  of  an  Evinrude  motor.  '  If  we  had  one  now,'  said 
he,  '  buzzing  away  in  place  of  that  rudder,  we  should  just  have  to 
steer  instead  of  pulling  at  these  beastly  oars.  We  shall  have  to 
row  all  the  way  back  too.' 

'Shut  up,  Dickie,'  growled  Grenville.  'It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  to  row  without  listening  to  your  grumbling.' 

'  All  right,  Dad,  I  won't  grumble,  but  just  think  how  fine  that 
motor  will  be.  I  will  look  up  the  address  when  we  get  home.  We 
ought  to  have  a  big  one  so  that  the  dinghy  can  tow  the  yacht  in  a 
calm.  Last  night  we  could  have  got  to  Lundy  by  sundown  instead 
of  drifting  about  all  night.' 

'I  have  told  you  that  I  will  get  a  motor,'  said  Grenville 
testily.' 

'  Cheers ! '  cried  Dickie,  pulling  almost  vigorously  at  the  de- 
lightful prospect  of  being  quit  of  rowing  in  the  future.  '  We  shall 
need  a  lot  of  new  ratings.  You  will  be  Engineer  Lieutenant,  I  will 
be  Assistant  Engineer  and  Boy  Artificer,  John  shall  be  Engine  Eoom 
Artificer,  First  Class.  The  motor  will  be  almost  as  much  sport  as 
the  gun.'  Dickie  at  this  stage  in  his  education  knew  nothing  of 
motors— he  had  the  vaguest  notions  even  of  their  principles  of 
working— but  this  ignorance  did  not  at  all  hamper  his  imagination. 
He  pictured  himself  as  the  presiding  genius  over  the  coming  motor 
and  as  unfolding  its  mysteries  to  his  father  and  John.  In  large 
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and  vague  terms  he  talked  motors  all  the  way  to  the  scene  of  the 
early  morning's  disaster. 

Dickie,  who  had  expected  to  see  a  wreck,  was  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  the  battleship.  To  the  eye  no  sign  of  damage  was 
visible.  She  looked  exactly  like  a  ship,  floating  rather  deeply  in  the 
water,  which  at  any  moment  might  back  off  from  the  coast  and 
proceed  upon  her  way.  The  tide  was  nearly  at  the  full ;  the  ship 
had  righted  to  it  and  lay  upon  an  even  keel.  Below  her  bottom  was 
ripped  out  and  the  intruding  rocks  had  pushed  up  her  engine-room 
plates ;  both  propellers  were  gone  and  the  rudder  was  smashed. 
But  nothing  of  all  this  could  be  seen  from  outside.  Ahead  of  her 
rose  the  great  bulk  of  the  Shutter  near  whose  foot  she  had  first 
struck.  Grenville  waved  his  hand  to  an  officer  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  ladder,  tied  up  the  dinghy,  and  climbed  aboard.  Though 
Dickie  had  never  before  stood  upon  the  deck  of  a  King's  ship,  he 
instinctively  took  oS  his  cap  and  glanced  towards  the  quarter-deck 
where  paced  a  solitary  figure.  It  was  the  Captain,  whom  none 
approached.  The  ship  was  very  quiet.  All  that  could  be  done 
had  been  done,  and  the  company  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Exmouth 
which  was  speeding  up  at  that  moment  from  Plymouth.  Dickie 
watched  while  his  father  spoke  to  one  or  two  of  the  officers.  To 
Grenville's  inquiries  they  just  shook  their  heads.  The  oppressive 
quiet  and  gloom  of  the  ship,  so  unlike  what  Dickie  had  imagined, 
was  that  of  a  house  in  which  rested  a  beloved  corpse  awaiting  burial. 
Though  big  risks  had  been  run,  especially  by  the  engineers,  in  the 
first  efforts  to  save  the  ship,  no  one  of  the  vessel's  company  had 
been  hurt.  Yet  men  came  and  went  as  if  the  shadow  of  death  lay 
over  them.  They  looked  as  Grenville  had  looked  in  the  early 
morning  when  he  rejoined  the  Revenge,  white,  strained,  bereaved. 
That  was  the  word — bereaved.  All  these  men  had  lost  that  which 
they  loved  best  in  the  world,  their  ship,  and  they  were  cut  to  the 
heart.  As  Dickie  stood  by  the  rail  watching,  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  belong  to  that  stricken  ship,  to  be  at  one  with  those  who  grieved, 
to  have  lost  what  they  had  lost.  The  White  Ensign,  floating  Union 
down,  spoke  to  him  as  it  spoke  to  all  those  who  had  served 
beneath  it. 

The  Captain,  pacing  there  upon  the  quarter-deck,  had  noticed 
the  arrival  of  Grenville  and  beckoned  him  to  approach.  '  Come, 
Dickie,'  said  Grenville,  and  together  they  moved  towards  the  forlorn 
figure  of  the  man  who  had  been  widowed  at  one  stroke  of  his  ship 
and  his  career.  '  Your  son,  Grenville  ? '  asked  he,  as  he  shook 
Dickie's  hand.  '  I— I — I'm  very  sorry,  sir/ blurted  Dickie.  'Yes, 
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it's  rather  a  waste/  replied  the  Captain,  looking  far  out  to  sea  with 
eyes  that  saw  nothing,  and  his  face  twitched.  Dickie  slipped  away 
from  where  the  two  men  stood  together  silent,  and  was  glad  to  see 
that  his  father  had  slipped  his  hand  through  the  Captain's  arm.  He 
would  have  liked  to  blub,  but  felt  that  to  do  so  would  have  been  an 
intrusion  upon  a  sorrow  which  was  not  his  own.  For  he  was  not 
of  the  Service  and  had  no  right  to  share  openly  in  its  grief. 

That  pitiful  scene  upon  the  deck  of  the  stranded  Middleton 
made  an  impression  upon  Dickie's  mind  which  no  later  experiences 
ever  erased.  The  mind  of  a  boy  closely  resembles  the  wax  cylinder 
of  a  dictaphone  ;  the  grooves  cut  upon  it  become  quickly  obliterated 
and  that  which  seemed  the  clearest  of  impressions  is  smoothed  away 
by  the  sharp  steel  chisel  of  time  until  not  a  trace  remains.  But 
sometimes  the  wax  takes  to  itself  the  hardness  of  vulcanite  and 
remains  imperishable.  We  can  rarely  tell  why  some  of  our  early 
recollections  remain  intense  and  vivid,  undimmed  by  years,  while 
others  not  apparently  less  important  have  left  but  the  faintest  trace 
upon  our  memories.  All  we  know  is  that  some  things,  often  trivial 
in  the  retrospect,  we  never  forget,  and  other  things  which  we  would 
wish  to  remember  we  can  by  no  effort  clearly  recall. 

Dickie  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  how,  on  that  fine  morning  when 
he  leaned  against  the  rail  of  the  Middleton  and  watched  his  father 
and  the  bereaved  skipper  pacing  up  and  down  speechless  in  their 
misery,  he  realised  the  intensity  with  which  the  Navy  loves  its 
hard  and  ungrateful  Service.  Officers  and  men  are  all  alike.  They 
will  grumble  freely,  declare  that  could  their  lives  be  re-lived  nothing 
would  persuade  them  to  go  to  sea,  rail  at  the  Admiralty  for  its  crass 
stupidity  and  blind  indifference  to  true  merit,  and  assert  with 
conviction  that  the  day  of  retirement  will  be  the  happiest  in  their 
wretched  lives  ;  but  under  all  this  froth  of  discontent  is  concealed 
a  limitless  devotion  to  that  Service  which  is  their  most  exacting 
mistress.  If  it  were  less  exacting  they  would  love  it  less.  Until 
that  moment  Dickie  had  taken  his  father's  growls  at  their  surface 
value,  but  his  eyes  were  now  opened — they  had  opened  when  Gren- 
ville  had  come  aboard  the  yacht  in  the  fresh  hours  of  dawn,  white, 
stricken,  aged — and  he  knew  that  one  sprung  from  twenty  genera- 
tions of  sea  rovers  could  never  be  happy  upon  land.  He  was  not 
yet  old  enough  to  trouble  about  his  own  future,  and  was  besides 
of  an  easy,  placid  temperament ;  of  himself  he  thought  little,  but 
of  his  father  he  thought  much  and  very  tenderly. 
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When  that  evening  the  Revenge  sought  her  moorings  at  Appledore 
and  the  three  wanderers  returned  to  the  cottage  at  Instow,  Dickie 
drew  his  mother  aside.  '  Mother/  he  asked,  '  why  did  Dad  give 
up  the  Navy  ?  It  was  a  rotten  thing  to  do/ 

'  So  you  have  found  that  out,  Dickie,  boy  !  I  have  wondered 
how  long  it  would  take  you.  He  left  it  for  your  sake.'  Then, 
simply  so  that  the  boy  could  understand,  she  explained  how,  with 
the  coming  of  old  Pine  Coffin's  legacy,  Grenville  had  sought  a  new 
career  for  his  son — one  that  should  be  free  of  the  perils  and  dis- 
appointments of  the  Sea  Service,  one  suited  to  what  the  poor 
man  believed  to  be  the  conditions  of  modern  life  and  happiness. 
'  He  wants  you  to  be  prosperous  and  comfortable  and  happy, 
Dickie — not  to  be  buried  here  in  a  little  Devonshire  village  after 
a  life  spent  in  the  King's  Service.  He  is  all  wrong,  Dickie — 
dreadfully  wrong — but  whatever  you  may  think  don't  let  him 
ever  know  that  you  are  dissatisfied.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  Dad,  Mother,  but  I  don't  think  that  I  am  at  all 
dissatisfied  for  myself.  It  will  be  rather  jolly  if  I  am  prosperous 
and  comfortable  and  happy,  especially  if  you  and  Dad  and  Betty 
will  come  and  live  with  me  in  London.  And  I  can  keep  a  little 
yacht  when  I  am  rich  and  see  as  much  of  the  Navy  as  I  like.  I  am 
going  to  Plymouth  with  Dad  ;  he  promised  me  yesterday.  Poor 
old  Dad,  he  looked  awful  when  he  came  out  to  me  after  seeing  the 
Middleton  on  the  rocks.  He  is  frightfully  hit,  and  I  felt  pretty 
bad  myself.  Please  tell  him  that  I  am  quite  content  to  go  to  school 
and  then  to  Lloyd's  whenever  he  likes,  and  that  I  shan't  mind  a 
bit  if  I  can  sometimes  see  the  ships  at  Plymouth.' 

'  I  hope  that  it  will  work  out  all  right,'  said  Mrs.  Grenville, 
smiling,  '  but  men  are  kittle  cattle  and  take  a  lot  of  looking  after ; 
and  sailors  are  the  worst  of  the  lot.  At  sea  you  grumble  because 
you  are  not  farmers,  and  on  land  you  pine  because  you  are  not  at 
sea.  What  can  women  make  of  such  contrairy  creatures  !  I  hate 
the  sea — every  woman  does — and  I  am  glad  that  it  is  not  going  to 
take  you  from  me ;  but  when  I  look  at  you  I  tremble.  For  you 
are  a  Grenville  and  a  sailor  to  the  bones  of  you.' 

'  Don't  you  worry,  Mother.  I  am  going  to  have  a  yacht  ;  that 
is  settled,  anyway,  and  one  can  get  a  lot  of  sailing  out  of  a  well- 
found  yacht.  I  don't  much  want  to  command  a  King's  ship,  now 
that  I  know  what  it  feels  like  to  lose  her.' 

(To  be   continued.) 
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THERE  was J  a  country  house  within  a  day's  journey  of  Bukharest, 
a  city  which,  in  pre-War  days,  claimed  to  be  smarter  than  Paris, 
more  essentially  Western  in  its  ways,  more  eager  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  new.  And  the  house  was  as  modern  as  Bukharest,  as 
Western.  It  might  have  been  designed  by  a  latter-day  English 
architect,  so  well  was  it  provided  with  the  latest  contrivances  that 
make  for  health  and  comfort;  and  one  would  have  thought,  to 
look  at  it,  that  it  had  been  furnished  by  some  Bond  Street  expert. 
Yet  it  was  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  in  a 
region  that,  were  it  a  thousand  miles  from  a  town,  could  not  reck 
less  than  it  does  of  the  West  or  the  New. 

The  nearest  railway  station  was  many  miles  away,  on  a  great 
heather-covered  common  that  stretches  all  around,  with  huge 
mountains  towering  high  above  it  in  the  distance.  It  stood  there 
all  alone  :  I  could  see  no  trace  of  any  other  building,  no  trace  of 
any  sort  of  a  road.  The  four  sturdy  horses  that  were  harnessed, 
all  four  abreast,  to  the  odd-looking  chariot  that  was  waiting  for 
me,  had  to  make  a  way  for  themselves  ;  and  glad  they  were  evi- 
dently that'it  was  thus.  They  tossed  their  heads  and  threw  up 
their  heels  in  wild  delight  as  off  they  rushed,  helter-skelter  straight 
across  the  moor,  trampling  underfoot  whatever  they  met.  On  they 
went  through  hamlets  without  ever  a  pause,  on  through  a  village 
once  or  twice  :  their  business  was  to  reach  home  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  that  they  were  bent  on  doing.  The  country  on  every 
side  was  gorgeously  beautiful,  but  rugged,  untamed  as  the  horses., 
I  might  have  thought  indeed,  just  now  and  then,  that  I  was  in 
some  unexplored  land,  had  I  not  left  Bukharest  that  very  day. 

Faster  and  faster  we  went,  driver  and  driven  waxing  more 
and  more  reckless  as  time  passed.  Then  there  was  plunging  and 
rearing,  a  sort  of  mad  war  dance,  and  we  suddenly  came  to  a  stand- 
still. It  was  before  the  gate  of  a  well-kept  English  garden,  oddly 
enough  ;  and  a  moment  later  I  was  in  a  room  that  had  Liberty 
curtains  before  its  windows,  Morris  papers  on  its  walls. 

'  Not  one  bit  as  it  ought  to  be,  now  is  it  ?  Not  one  bit  in 
keeping  with  its  surroundings  ?  Why,  it  is  quite  absurd  in 

1  '  Was,'  I  say  advisedly ;  for,  since  I  was  last  in  the  country  house  German 
soldiei-s  have  sojourned  there. 
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such  a  region  as  this,  a  startlingly  aggressive  incongruity  of  a 
house  !  ' 

There  was  a  touch  of  good-humoured  mockery  in  my  hostess's 
voice  as  she  spoke.  Evidently  she  knew  what  was  in  my 
mind. 

'And  to  think  that  it  is  my  own  handiwork,'  she  continued, 
laughing  heartily  the  while  ;  '  that  I  planned  it  myself,  every 
detail,  made  it  just  as  it  is  !  You  are  puzzled,  I  don't  wonder. 
You  will  find  many  things  here  that  will  puzzle  you.' 

She  was  right.  The  very  next  morning  I  saw  something  that 
puzzled  me  sorely  ;  for,  when  I  opened  my  eyes,  four  chamber- 
maids were  at  my  bedroom  door,  standing  side  by  side  courtesying. 
They  all  seemed  just  alike,  for  all  the  four  were  young  and  all  the  four 
were  pretty,  with  large  dark  eyes,  the  whitest  of  teeth,  and  beauti- 
ful complexions.  And  they  were  all  dressed  alike,  spick  and  span 
as  new-made  pins.  They  wore  white  linen  blouses  enbroidered 
with  many  colours,  blue  cotton  skirts,  and  large  mob  caps.  Two 
of  the  four  walked  into  the  room  each  with  a  large  jug  of  hot  water 
in  her  hand  ;  and  together  they  did  the  work  a  well-trained  English 
maid  would  have  done,  did  it  exactly  as  she  would  have  done  it. 
Meanwhile  the  other  two  stood  at  the  door  watching  as  intently 
as  cats  watch  mice  what  the  first  two  were  doing.  When  the  work 
was  ended  the  four  trotted  off  solemnly  side  by  side.  And  the 
same  sort  of  thing  went  on  all  day.  Whenever  there  was  anything 
to  be  done,  it  was  done  if  possible  by  two  maids,  while  two  more 
watched  them  do  it.  Alike  at  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner, 
there  were  two  maids  in  the  room  and  two  just  outside. 

Now  to  me  it  seemed  absurd,  wasteful  to  boot,  as  I  told  my 
hostess  roundly,  to  set  four  maids  to  do  work  that  any  one  maid 
could  do. 

'  But  there  is  only  one  maid ;  and  she,  Beta,  is  not  a  real  maid,' 
she  retorted.  '  She  and  the  girl  who  works  with  her  are  what 
you  call  improvers ;  while  as  for  the  other  two,  they  are  appren- 
tices, they  are  here  to  learn.  They  are  all  here  to  learn,  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  to  work  too,  of  course.  They  are  going  to  be 
missionaries.  I  am  training  them  for  that.' 

'  Missionaries  !    Those  dainty  pretty  little  maids  ! ' 

'  Yes,  missionaries,'  she  replied  sturdily.  '  I  have  sent  out 
several  already,  and  very  good  work  they  are  doing.  They  are 
one  of  my  experiments  you  see,  one  of  which  I  am  proud,  for  I 
devised  it  all  out  of  my  own  head. 
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'  We  are  in  the  Wilds  here,  you  must  remember,'  she  continued. 

'  We  are you  are  quite  right — practically  a  thousand  miles  away 

from  Bukharest,  a  hundred  years,  nay  more,  behind  your  twentieth 
century;  and  that  does  not  do  in  this  our  day.  It  has  to  be  changed, 
and  I  am  trying  to  change  it — I  have  been  trying  for  years.  After 
what  I  had  seen  in  America,  in  England,  too,  and  Germany,  I 
simply  could  not  settle  down,  when  I  came  here,  and  just  let  things 
drift.  One  owes  something  to  one's  own  folk  after  all ;  that  I 
learnt  in  England.  Besides  I  did  not  wish  to  have  on  my  estate 
doings  of  the  sort  some  of  my  neighbours  were  having  on  theirs. 
Long  before  the  Peasants'  Kevolt  came,  one  could  see,  if  one  wasn't 
blind,  that  it  was  coming,  was  bound  to  come.  The  peasants 
had  grievances.  They  always  will  have  grievances,  until  they 
are  made  to  understand  that  they  must  help  themselves,  not  just 
wait  about  on  the  chance  that  someone  may  help  them.  My 
peasants,  when  I  came  among  them,  had  no  more  notion  of  helping 
themselves  than  they  had  of  flying.  I  had  to  set  to  work  at  once 
to  teach  them ;  and  slow  work  it  was,  I  can  tell  you ;  for  that 
serf  blood  is  still  in  their  veins.  I  used  often  to  think  they  would 
never  even  begin  to  learn,  but  they  did.  I  had  proof  of  it  when 
the  Revolt  came,  for  they  behaved  very  well  then.  And  they 
are  going  on  learning.  They  learn  more  from  those  girls,  though, 
than  they  learn  from  me.  Those  dainty  little  maids,  as  you  call 
them,  are  better  missionaries  than  I  am.  Yet  I  never  intended 
them  to  be  missionaries :  they  were  missionaries  already,  indeed, 
before  any  such  thought  entered  my  head.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  the  girls  themselves  that  I  started  my  scheme. 

'  You  could  not  imagine  what  the  girls  around  here  were 
like  a  few  years  ago,'  she  assured  me  solemnly.  '  They  strike  you 
as  being  bright  and  intelligent,  do  they  ?  Yes,  they  are,  many 
of  them,  "  real  smart,"  as  the  Americans  say.  But  you  should 
have  seen  the  state  they  were  in  when  I  came  here.  It  appalled 
even  me.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they  could  not  read  or  write, 
I  had  never  expected  that  they  could ;  but  they  could  not  do 
anything  properly,  did  not  know  anything ;  and  they  had  no  more 
thought  in  their  heads  than  young  colts.  They  were  just  as  their 
mothers  had  been  in  fact ;  as  their  grandmothers,  too,  their  great- 
grandmothers.  It  was  as  if  the  women  up  here  had  stood  still 
ever  since  the  old  serf  days.  And  they  would  be  standing  still 
now,  I  verily  believe,  were  it  not  for  the  little  missionaries.  I  do 
wonder  what  you  will  think  of  them,  think  of  my  whole  scheme.' 
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That  the  scheme  was  a  good  one,  I  had  never  a  doubt ;  for  its 
deviser  is  a  practical  woman,  one  who  has  a  fund  of  sturdy  common 
sense  wherewith  to  keep  her  zeal  as  a  reformer  within  due  bounds. 
And  she  was  heart  and  soul  in  her  work,  bent  for  the  sake  of  her 
country  as  well  as  their  own  sakes,  on  giving  a  helping  hand  to 
her  peasants,  putting  them,  so  far  as  in  them  lay,  on  a  par  with 
their  kinsfolk  in  towns.  She  had  begun  her  work  among  them  by 
building  a  house  for  herself,  not  only,  as  she  explained  to  me, 
because  she  saw  no  reason  why  she  should  live  in  a  ruin  with  rats, 
even  if  she  did  live  in  the  Wilds,  but  because  in  a  ruin  she  could  not 
carry  out  her  scheme. 

'  Your  young  University  men,  who  go  to  live  in  your  East 
End  Wilds,  do  not  instal  themselves  in  hovels,'  she  informed  me. 
'  They  always  begin  their  work  by  building  a  Settlement.  This 
house  is  my  Settlement ;  that  is  why  it  is  so  up-to-date.  A  Settle- 
ment must  be  up-to-date.  Its  business  is  to  show  the  newest  and 
best  methods  of  sweeping  away  cobwebs  ;  and  how  can  it,  if  it 
is  itself  cobwebby  ?  ' 

As  soon  as  the  house  was  habitable,  she  had  started  her  scheme, 
I  found,  building  a  school  the  while,  the  first  in  the  district.  By 
that  time  she  knew  all  the  peasant  girls  for  miles  around  ;  and 
she  picked  out  from  among  them  the  two  who  seemed  most  teach- 
able. These  two — they  lived  in  different  hamlets — she  offered 
to  take  charge  of  entirely  for  two  years  at  least,  or  four  at  most, 
to  house  them,  feed  them,  clothe  them.  They  would  have  no 
wages  while  they  were  with  her,  she  informed  their  parents ;  but, 
when  they  left,  she  would  provide  each  of  them  with  a  complete 
trousseau,  and  also  with  a  dowry. 

That  they  would  marry  she  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted. 
Indeed,  marry  they  must,  if  her  experiment  were  to  succeed. 

Her  terms  were  accepted  and  gladly  :  the  two  girls  were  speedily 
installed  in  her  house  ;  and  the  process  at  once  began  of  trans- 
forming them,  as  she  expressed  it,  from  young  colts  into  intel- 
ligent civilised  human  beings.  The  work  was  difficult,  so  difficult 
that,  had  she  not  had  an  elderly  servant,  the  most  patient 
of  women,  to  help  her,  the  whole  scheme  she  is  sure  would  have 
come  to  naught.  For  these  girls  had  to  be  taught  how  to  do 
everything,  things  that  most  girls  seem  to  come  into  the  world 
knowing  how  to  do ;  and,  what  was  worse,  they  had  to  be  made 
to  understand  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  the  doing  of  them.  It 
was  by  no  means  always  plain  sailing  at  first  ;  for  la.w  and  order 
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does  not  appeal  to  everyone ;  and  teachers  and  taught  alike  had 
trying  experiences.  Still,  natural  intelligence  always  tells  in  the 
long  run ;  and  Rumanians  of  all  classes  alike  are  extremely  in- 
telligent. Besides  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  house  worked  marvels. 
At  the  end  of  a  year,  one  of  the  girls  was  already  an  expert  in  cook- 
ing, cleaning,  and  washing  ;  and  the  other  bid  fair  soon  to  become 
an  expert.  Moreover,  they  both  knew  why  windows  must  be  opened, 
baths  must  be  taken,  and  why  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  good  alike 
for  body  and  mind.  They  knew  something  of  reading  and  writing, 
too  ;  they  had  taught  themselves  in  a  great  measure  ;  while  their 
mistress  had  taught  them  something  of  their  duty  to  their  country, 
and,  incidentally,  to  their  neighbours  and  themselves.  Then  two 
more  girls  were  brought  into  the  house ;  for,  under  the  scheme, 
four  were  always  to  be  there  ;  and  these  second  two  were  set  to 
learn  how  to  cook,  clean,  and  wash,  by  seeing  how  the  first  two  did 
the  work,  and  doing  it  with  them.  As  time  passed  they  were 
each  in  turn  taught  how  to  do  parlourmaid's  work,  housemaid's, 
how  to  make  clothes,  caps,  and  aprons,  how  to  grow  vegetables, 
too,  and  flowers.  Nor  was  that  all.  A  girl's  training  was  not 
held  to  be  complete  until  she  had  learnt  how  to  take  care  of  young 
children,  nurse  the  sick,  and  give  first  aid  in  cases  of  accident, 
it  being  her  mistress's  conviction  that  these  are  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects,  barring  cooking.  She  was  even  expected  to  know — 
and  had  the  chance  of  learning — how  to  deal  with  certain  simple 
ailments,  and  what  remedies  to  give. 

Beta's  training  was  already  complete  when  I  arrived  at  the 
country  house.  She  had  learnt  all  that  her  mistress  deemed  it 
necessary  that  she  should  know.  The  time  was  come,  there- 
fore, for  her  to  return  home.  For  the  arrangement  in  force  was 
that,  as  soon  as  a  girl  was  trained,  she  should  go  and  live  in  her 
own  hamlet,  while  another  girl  from  another  hamlet  should  take 
her  place  in  the  house  and  be  trained.  When  once  at  home,  Beta 
would,  of  course,  be  free  to  go  her  own  way,  and  live  as  those 
around  her  lived,  if  she  chose.  That  she  would  not  do,  however,  her 
mistress  assured  me  ;  that  not  one  of  those  trained  had  ever  done. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  all  tried,  so  far  as  they  could,  to  do  for 
their  kinsfolk  and  neighbours  what  she  had  done  for  them ;  had 
tried  to  raise  their  standard  of  living,  and  teach  them  civilised 
ways  by  the  force  of  example  ;  had  acted  as  missionaries,  in  fact, 
spreading  the  light  among  them.  And  that  Beta  too  would  do. 
this  she  had  never  a  doubt. 
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'  I  was  afraid  at  first,'  she  confessed,  '  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
trained,  they  would  wish  to  go  to  Bukharest.  But  no,  they  all 
settle  down  here  quite  contentedly.  They  get  married  at  once, 
you  see,  when  they  leave  me.  So  far,  indeed,  they  have  all  been 
betrothed  before  they  have  left.  I  take  care,  of  course,  that  they 
have  chances  of  meeting  the  young  men  around ;  and  they  can 
pick  and  choose  among  them ;  for  it  is  not  every  girl  who  has  a 
dot  and  a  trousseau.  Besides,  it  is  known  now  that  they  make 
good  wives  ;  and  a  well-cooked  dinner  has  charms  for  every  man, 
peasant  or  not.  I  have  been  besieged  with  offers  for  Beta — they  are 
always  made  to  me.  She  could  have  a  dozen  husbands  if  she  chose  ; 
and  the  one  she  is  going  to  have  is  a  really  fine  young  man.  I 
am  hoping  that  he  and  she  will  work  together.  Still  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  good  even  one  woman  all  alone  can  do  in  a  village, 
just  by  keeping  her  house  tidy,  making  her  husband  comfortable, 
and  taking  care  of  her  children.  Seeing  what  she  does  seems  to 
stir  up  other  women  to  try  to  do  likewise.  If  a  dozen  of  these 
girls  could  be  settled  in  our  hamlets  every  year,  instead  of  two 
at  most,  the  whole  country-side  would  soon  be  changed/ 

The  training  of  girl  missionaries  was  by  no  means  the  only 
work  carried  on  in  this  country  house.  One  morning  I  came  across 
my  hostess  wearing  a  white  apron,  cuffs,  and  cap  of  the  sort  our 
hospital  nurses  wear.  She  had  Beta  with  her ;  and  was  on  her 
way  to  what  she  called  her  dispensary,  a  room  on  the  walls  of  which 
were  many  little  niches  packed  with  bottles,  jars,  pill  boxes,  band- 
ages, etc.,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  country  doctor  in  fact. 
It  was  her  reception  day  she  informed  me,  the  day  on  which  all 
who  chose  might  consult  her  concerning  their  health. 

'  But  you  are  not  a  doctor,'  I  ventured  to  remind  her. 

'  No,  of  course  I  am  not,'  she  replied  jauntily.  '  Still  I  know 
something  of  doctoring,  and  I  have  a  thermometer.  That  now  is  a 
marvellous  help.  Why,  it  tells  me  almost  always  whether  there  is 
anything  really  wrong  or  not,  and  that  is  what  the  men  at  any 
rate  come  to  find  out.  For  them  my  house  is  a  sort  of  half-way 
house  to  the  doctor's — his  is  a  good  two  days'  journey  away,  if 
one  goes  on  foot.  So  before  going  to  him  they  come  to  me,  if  they 
can  ;  if  not,  I  go  to  them.  If  they  seem  really  ill,  I  send  for  him ; 
if  there  is  not  much  the  matter,  I  treat  them  myself.  A  dose  of 
salts  does  wonders  for  our  peasants  ;  or  clean  bandages  with  plenty 
of  boracic  acid,  if  it  is  a  case  of  wounds.  My  real  patients,  though, 
are  mostly  women  and  children,  and  with  them  I  know  how  to 
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deal ;  for  what  they  need  is  almost  always  cod-liver  oil  and  nourish- 
ing food.  Now  they  really  have  more  faith  in  me  than  in  any 
doctor.  They  have  faith  in  Beta,  too  ;  and  so  have  I.  She  has  a 
wonderful  way  with  the  babies.  Babies  do  not  die  off  here  now 
as  they  used  to  do,  before  we  took  them  in  hand,  although  far  too 
many  do  die  off  even  now.  It  is  the  little  missionaries,  though, 
that  can  do  most  for  the  babies.  They  are  close  at  hand,  you  see ; 
and  can  tell  the  mothers  what  to  do  when  sudden  illness  comes.' 

Men,  women,  and  children  made  their  way  to  the  house  that 
morning,  just  as  in  England  they  make  their  way  to  the  out-patients' 
ward  of  a  hospital ;  and  advice,  warnings,  and  remedies  were  dealt 
out  to  them  there,  each  in  turn,  just  as  they  are  dealt  out  in  any 
such  ward.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  picturesque  dress  and  the 
lofty  dignity  with  which  every  man  threw  his  toga-like  mantle 
across  his  left  shoulder,  I  should  have  thought  myself  in  England , 
as  I  watched  the  whole  function.  For  the  garden  through  which 
the  patients  came  and  went  was  as  English  as  any  garden  in  Hamp- 
shire ;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  place,  indeed,  was  English, 
so  long  as  one  remained  within  the  garden  gates.  Perhaps  that 
was  why  all  that  lay  beyond  seemed  so  oddly  foreign.  That 
afternoon,  when  we  started  off  for  a  walk,  a  huge  peasant,  armed 
with  a  gun,  a  dagger,  and  a  long-thonged  whip,  took  up  his  place 
behind  us. 

'  Brigands  1  There  are  no  brigands  here  ! '  my  hostess  ex- 
claimed scoffmgly,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry.  '  Why,  you  won't  see 
even  a  wolf.  Not  but  that  you  might  have  seen  a  whole  pack 
had  you  come  a  month  earlier.  It  is  only  to  keep  off  the  dogs  that 
1  take  Demetrius  with  us.' 

To  take  an  armed  man  on  a  country  walk  to  keep  off  dogs 
struck  me  as  being  decidedly  foreign.  Within  an  hour,  however, 
I  was  glad  he^was  there ;  glad,  too,  that  he  was  armed.  For  no 
sooner  were  we  within  hail  of  a  hamlet,  than  some  dozen  dogs  of 
a  sort  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  never  wish  to  see  again,  rushed 
forth  to  meet  us,  howling  the  while  as  if  bent  on  tearing  us  limb 
from  limb.  And^that  they  might  have  done,  had  Demetrius 
not  been  with  us  ;  for  they  were  wolf-hounds,  bigger  and  stronger 
than  wolves,  more  fierce  and  cunning  than  dogs.  In  one  village 
we  passed  through  a  weird-looking  priest  was  walking  solemnly 
round  and  round  the  churchyard,  beating  with  a  strange  rhythm 
as  he  went,  what  seemed  to  be  a  large  wooden  plate.  Whether 
this  betokened  that  he  was  saying  his  prayers,  or  whether  it  was 
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a  summons  to  others  to  pray,  I  could  not  make  out.  On  some  of 
the  graves  were  little  doll's  houses,  with  glass  windows  through 
which  we  could  see  lamps  burning  ;  and  by  the  side  of  one  of  them 
a  woman  was  kneeling  trimming  a  lamp.  She  was  beaming  with 
delight,  because,  as  she  told  us,  although  she  had  not  paid  the 
grave  a  visit  for  many  weeks,  she  had  found  the  lamp  she  had  lit, 
when  last  there,  still  burning.  This  was  a  proof,  she  seemed  to 
think,  that  her  dead  husband  knew  it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers 
that  she  had  neglected  his  grave  so  long. 

A  monastery  we  visited  one  day  was  curiously  reminiscent  of 
Western  Merrie  Pilgrims,  Oriental  though  it  were  in  sonic  ways. 
When  we  presented  ourselves  we  were  led  at  once  into  a  long 
low  building,  standing  within  the  precincts,  not  a  stone's  throw 
away  from  the  monastery  itself.  It  was  a  suite  of  apartments 
each  one  of  which  was  furnished  most  luxuriously.  There  were 
rich  carpets  on  the  floors,  low  divans  covered  with  soft  cushions 
and  rugs ;  and  the  whole  place  was  aglow  with  gorgeous  colours, 
purple,  •  yellow,  crimson,  gold.  It  was  the  Ladies'  Sojourning 
House,  the  Abbot  explained  to  us,  a  house  to  which  any  lady, 
who  was  weary  of  the  world  and  its  ways,  might  betake  herself 
for  a  season  for  rest  and  spiritual  refreshment.  All  comers  were 
made  very  welcome,  very  comfortable,  too,  he  kindly  assured  us  ; 
and  he  seemed  quite  sorry  when  he  found  that  we  had  not  come 
to  stay,  not  even  for  a  week. 

It  was  hard  to  realise  sometimes,  as  we  wandered  about  the 
country-side,  that  we  were  only  a  few  miles  away  from  an  up-to-date 
Settlement.  Yet  just  now  and  then,  even  in  remote  hamlets, 
we  came  across  a  little  missionary  setting  her  house  in  order,  or 
a  peasant  cultivating  his  bit  of  land  on  the  most  approved  modern 
principles  ;  and  neither  would  have  been  doing  what  they  were, 
we  knew,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Settlement.  For  it  was  its  founder 
who  had  taught  them  both  how  to  do  what  they  were  doing ;  and 
of  the  two  it  was  the  man  who  had  been  the  harder  to  teach  she  said. 

'  Our  peasants,  the  men,  are  not  easy  to  deal  with,  in  what 
concerns  their  land,'  she  declared.  '  I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  I 
should  have  been  able  to  do  anything  with  them  at  all  had  not 
their  wives  and  daughters  helped  me.  Here  it  is  men,  curiously 
enough,  who  cling  to  the  past ;  the  women  who  welcome  change. 
It  was  only  after  a  terrible  fight  that  I  could  get  even  my  own 
peasants  to  give  up  working  their  land  as  it  was  worked  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  Some  of  them  have  not  given  it  up  even  now.  Yet  I  spent 
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months  at  an  Agricultural  College  learning  how  it  ought  to  be 
worked,  just  that  I  might  show  them.' 

That  was  not  the  only  terrible  fight  she  had  had,  I  found.  She 
had  had  to  face  a  crowd  of  angry  peasants,  who,  with  their  priest 
at  their  head,  had  stood  before  her  door  swearing  they  would  break 
every  window  in  her  Settlement,  nay  rase  the  place  to  the  ground, 
if  she  did  not  cease  trying  to  force  on  them  her  new-fangled  ways. 
The  school  she  had  built  was  an  eye-sore  to  the  priest,  it  seems. 
He  did  not  approve  of  elementary  education ;  he  objected  to 
reforms  of  all  sorts,  indeed  ;  and  had  raised  up  this  tumult  as  a 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  reforms  by  frightening  away  the  only 
reformer  in  the  district.  There  was  a  battle  royal  between  the 
two  :  it  lasted  for  months,  and  in  the  end,  it  was  he  who  had  to  go. 

To  think  of  a  medieval  struggle  going  on  in  that  trim  English 
garden  ;  of  a  woman  standing  all  alone,  pistol  in  hand,  at  the  window 
of  a  twentieth-century  Settlement,  proclaiming  that  she  would  shoot 
down  the  first  man  who  threw  a  stone  !  In  the  Near  East  reformers 
have  curious  experiences,  even  in  this  our  day.  Still  reforms  there 
are  well  worth  experiences.  Of  that  I  had  proof,  as  I  made  my 
way  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  The  children  who  went  to  the  school 
my  hostess  had  built  were  much  more  alert  and  intelligent  than 
those  who  lived  too  far  away  to  go  there ;  they  were  stronger, 
too,  physically.  They  would  make  better  citizens,  would  do  better 
work  in  the  world,  would  fight  more  skilfully  for  their  country. 
Then,  in  a  hamlet  where  there  was  a  little  missionary,  there  were 
always  more  signs  of  progress  than  in  one  where  there  was  not : 
the  babies  were  better  tended  and  therefore  more  thriving,  their 
mothers  more  handy  and  thrifty,  more  interested  in  what  was  going 
on  around  them,  less  careworn,  too,  as  it  seemed.  Evidently  the 
girls  whom  my  hostess  had  trained  were  doing  the  work  she  had 
trained  them  to  do,  doing  it  well,  striving  successfully  to  better 
the  lot  of  those  around  them. 

EDITH  SELLERS. 


TEXAS  AND  ACADEME. 

AN  unbroken  fringe  of  coastal  plain,  perfectly  flat,  often  swampy, 
borders  the  eastern  shore  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  from 
the  Mexican  border  it  swings  round  the  Gulf  to  Florida  (Florida 
itself  but  a  projecting  cusp  of  plain,  all  flat),  from  Florida  up  to  the 
Mason-Dixon  line.  Rising  from  this  expanse  of  flatness,  some  fifty 
miles  north- west  of  Galveston  and  the  Mexican  Gulf,  stands  the  city 
of  Houston,  one  of  the  four  large  towns  of  Texas,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  some  one  hundred  thousand.  The  plain  extends  its  hundreds 
of  miles  eastward  and  south-westward  :  it  rises,  a  foot  a  mile,  for 
eighty  miles  from  the  gulf  to  the  beginning  of  the  rolling  timbered 
belt.  In  all  directions  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
the  prospects  are  the  same — stretch  upon  stretch  of  flat  prairie, 
covered  with  flowers  in  spring,  brown  with  parched  grass  after  the 
summer  ;  full  of  shallow  ponds  and  swamps ;  browsed  over  by 
cattle  ;  its  horizons  interrupted  by  belts  of  trees  along  the  creeks 
and  bayous,  belts  that  become  woods  on  the  drained  grounds 
near  the  bigger  watercourses. 

There  is  no  city  of  any  size,  save  Galveston  and  Beaumont,  within 
a  hundred  miles — only  scattered  farms  on  the  prairies,  and  scattered 
little  towns,  of  anything  up  to  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
their  houses  built  typically  all  of  wood  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  brick  or  stone  bank  and  court-house. 

One  might  have  thought  that,  with  such  a  sweep  of  open  land, 
scarcely  half-developed,  in  every  direction,  Houston  would  have 
been  a  straggling  town  of  low  buildings,  with  courtyards  and  flat 
broad  roofs  against  the  summer  heat  (for  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
Cairo,  and  its  July  sun  is  not  to  be  despised).  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
greatest  pride  is  a  towering  eighteen-storey  hotel  (the  Cecil's 
storeys  are  eleven,  as  I  once  had  the  curiosity  to  count) ;  mere  ten- 
storey  buildings  are  getting  common ;  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
business  district  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  square  foot ;  and  the 
vista  down  the  last  half-mile  of  Main  Street  has  the  canony  look 
of  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  a  case  of  '  vital  pressure,'  as  one  might  call 
it .  Whatever  it  may  be  that  creates  a  city,  it  is  the  complexity  and 
hustle  of  modern  business  that  thus  heaps  it  up  on  itself.  With  all 
the  plain  to  flow  into  and  yet  not  flowing,  it  is  like  a  pile  of  water 
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held  up  in  defiance  of  gravitation,  and  is  indeed  an  object-lesson  in 
political  economy. 

A  short  five  years  ago,  however,  in  1912,  there  was  no  eighteen- 
storey  Bice  Hotel.  The  mere  eleven-storey  Bender,  now  partially 
eclipsed,  was  then  the  great  glory  of  the  place.  Figure  to  yourself 
a  stranger — new  both  to  Houston  and  America — outside  this 
palatial-commercial  pile  one  October  morning.  Gazing  first  at  the 
outer  walls  of  deep  red,  picked  out  with  facings  and  mouldings  and 
cornices  of  cream  ;  then  entering  and  finding  himself,  as  is  the 
way  in  American  hotels,  in  a  wide  lobby,  garnished  with  desk  and 
obliging  clerk,  with  many  arm-chairs,  with  many  spittoons ;  with 
two  sides  of  plate-glass  windows,  and  inside  these  a  brass  rail,  on 
which,  visible  to  all  passers-by,  rest  many  pairs  of  commercial  feet, 
belonging  to  commercial  bodies  in  the  chairs,  whose  commercial 
big-faced  heads,  under  undofied  hats,  are  puffing  contentedly  at 
large  cigars.  From  this  he  is  whisked  by  a  negro  lift-boy  to  the 
topmost  region,  and  ushered  into  the  Banqueting  Hall,  whose 
windows  look  upon  a  far-fading  prospect  of  tree-sheltered  city  and 
girdling  plain.  But  he  has  no  eyes  for  prospects  to-day  ;  the  room 
is  crowded  with  people ;  and  the  first  group  that  catches  his  eye 
holds  it.  Sir  William  Ramsay  is  one,  Professor  Hugo  de  Vries 
another — the  Transformation  of  Elements  from  England  chatting 
away,  here  in  Texas,  with  the  Transmutation  of  Species  from 
Amsterdam  ! 

It  was  a  sufficiently  striking  phenomenon — but  no  more  striking 
than  the  phenomenon  which  had  brought  it  about.  Here  in  Houston 
was  being  celebrated  the  birth  of  a  new  University,  and  celebrated 
in  the  same  spirit  as  might  have  been  the  dedication  of  a  new 
Cathedral  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  which  I  mean  that  this 
University,  in  the  manner  of  its  endowment,  of  its  building,  of  its 
organisation,  of  its  dedication,  was  as  much  an  expression  of  the 
natural  national  growth  of  the  United  States  as  ever  Winchester 
or  Rheims  was  of  medieval  Europe  ;  and  will  in  future  ages  be  as 
much  looked  to  as  a  monument  of  the  time  and  its  spirit  as  they  of 
theirs. 

Mr.  William  Marsh  Rice  was  a  resident  of  Houston.  He  had 
made  money  there,  in  its  early  growing  days.  How  he  made  money 
does  not  concern  us.  Money  was  to  be  picked  up  then  by  enter- 
prising men.  It  was  a  new  country,  flowing  with  business  and  oil 
and  increase  of  real-estate  values,  amply  provided  with  cotton- 
land  and  virgin  timber,  crying  out  for  railways  and  capitalists. 
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The  money  was  made.  Mr.  Rice  had  no  desire  to  spend  it  all  on 
himself.  In  fact  he  lived  in  his  latter  years  the  life  almost  of  a 
miser  and  misanthrope  in  New  York,  and  came  to  his  end  by  foul 
play,  as  miserly  misanthropes  have  done  before.  A  valet,  an 
unscrupulous  lawyer,  chloroform,  piles  of  forged  cheques  and  docu- 
ments, millions  at  stake — these  were  the  elements  of  the  so-called 
'  Patrick  case,'  which  arose  out  of  his  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  celebres  of  the  time.  It  dragged  on  for  years,  and  need  only 
concern  us  here,  apart  from  the  further  flavour  of  the  spirit  of  the 
age  which  it  imparts,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the 
timber,  which  constituted  a  main  part  of  Mr.  Bice's  wealth,  appre- 
ciated unexpectedly  to  the  tune  of  two  or  three  million  dollars 
during  its  long  course — a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  trustees  when 
they  at  length  won  their  case. 

Mr.  Bice,  as  we  have  said,  had  no  wish  to  spend  his  fortune  on 
himself  ;  nor  had  he  an  heir.  The  spirit  of  the  age  bade  him  look 
abroad,  and  showed  him  Carnegie  and  Bockefeller,  with  their 
Institutes  for  Besearch,  their  Public  Libraries,  their  Universities 
of  Chicago  and  elsewhere.  Bice  would  not  be  found  wanting  by 
the  spirit.  He  left  almost  his  entire  property  to  a  Board  of  Trustees 
in  Houston  to  be  employed  (but  not  till  after  his  death — curious 
proviso  of  the  miser  mind)  for  the  foundation  of  an  '  Institution  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Letters,  Science,  and  Art,'  the  same  to  be 
erected  in  the  city  where  he  had  made  his  pile. 

An  uninstructed  Englishman,  or  even  an  arrogant  New  Yorker, 
might  have  supposed  that  a  Board  of  Trustees  in  what  was  then 
not  much  more  than  an  overgrown  commercial  village,  seventeen 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  American  metropolis,  would  have  set 
about  creating  some  institution  of  a  very  immediate  and  ultra- 
practical  nature — a  local  Technical  College,  or  a  little  provincial 
University,  parochial  in  aims,  undergraduates,  and  staff.  They 
would  have  been  mistaken.  The  Trustees  perceived  that  they 
had  their  chance — the  chance  to  bring  something  new  into  the  life 
of  their  city.  They  aimed  at  a  real  University,  which  should  be 
the  reverse  of  parochial  in  all  its  ideas.  Houston,  in  spite  of  its 
rapid  increase  in  size  and  prosperity,  was  in  no  way  differentiated, 
save  by  accidents,  from  a  hundred  other  growing  American  towns. 
It  had  its  Bice  Hotel,  and  its  City  Hall,  and  its  Federal  Post  Office, 
and  its  streets  of  offices,  and  quarters  of  tree-shaded,  white,  com- 
fortable homes,  and  if  it  did  possess  seventeen  railroads  and  a  ship 
canal,  why  Fort  Worth  had  her  stockyards  and  San  Antonio  her 
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Missions  and  Cathedral.  But  a  true  University  would  raise  Houston 
from  that  indistinction,  because  a  true  University  begins  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  universal. 

So  they  laid  their  plans  with  greatest  deliberation.  They 
offered  the  Presidency  to  a  distinguished  Princeton  mathematician 
and  astronomer ;  and  on  his  acceptance,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  spend  two  years  travelling  the  world,  visiting  universities 
—American,  Canadian,  French,  English,  German,  Italian,  Austrian, 
Japanese — and  selecting  men. 

Between  him  and  the  trustees  the  exact  scope  of  the  future 
University  was  decided  upon.  The  terms  of  the  will  were  very 

general 'An    Institution    for    the    Encouragement    of    Letters, 

Science,  and  Art.' 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  to  be  a  University, 
not  a  College  or  a  Technical  Institute.    That  meant  not  only  an 
undergraduate  '  College  of  Arts,'   but  graduate  research,  post- 
graduate  degrees,  and   professional    schools.    Further,    Western 
sentiment  decreed  unquestioningly  that  women  should  be  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.    '  Letters,  Science,  and  Art,'  however, 
is  a  wide  ocean  to  embark  upon.    It  was  again  characteristic  of 
modern  America  that  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  in  the  main 
upon  Science,  though  there  was  to  be  every  possible  supplement 
of  humaner  studies — Languages,  Literature,  Philosophy,  History — 
for  it  should  never  degenerate  into  onesidedness.    Art  was  the 
crux,  for  there  are  limits  to  the  elaboration  with  which  a  University 
can  be  started,  and  buildings  are  apt  to  cost  money.    Beauty  and 
magnificence  of  buildings  are  also  dear,  and  rightly,  to  those  who 
have  money  to  spend  on  schemes  that  are  to  endure.    So  that  finally 
there  was  found  a  most  ideal  modus  vivendi  between  spenders  and 
will,  whereby  there  should  be  a  small  school  of  Architecture  and 
Design,  but  Art  should  receive  most  of  her  share  materialised  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  and,  in  the  form  of  glorious  building,  should 
preach  more  by  example  than  by  instruction. 

A  School  of  Engineering  was  to  be  part  of  the  place  from  the 
beginning  (a  contrast  to  Oxford,  with  its  engineering  professorship 
a  thing  of  the  last  ten  years).  With  that,  the  practical  side  would 
be  sufficiently  taken  care  of — the  State  University  possessed 
good  schools  of  Medicine  and  of  Law.  A  major  emphasis  was  to 
be  laid  upon  another  feature.  With  few  exceptions,  an  American 
State  University,  with  its  constant  fight  for  appropriations  from 
the  Legislature,  its  overworked  staff  struggling  always  against  the 
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popular  demand  for  the  practical,  for  results,  for  quick  returns, 
finds  it  intensely  difficult  to  give  attention  to  research — to  research 
abundant  and  scholarly,  such  as  counts  in  the  long  run. 

The  encouragement  of  pure  research  was  accordingly  set  up 
as  one  of  the  main  aims  of  the  University-to-be ;  and  it  was  here 
specially  that  Science  was  to  have  her  preponderance  over  the  other 
two  shares  of  the  benefaction. 

These  were  the  ideas  that  the  Board  had  adopted :  four  years 
had  been  spent  in  world-touring,  planning,  building.  At  last  the 
Institute  was  ready  to  open  its  gates  to  students.  There  remained, 
as  one  final  formality,  some  ceremony  of  inauguration.  Here  again, 
and  most  clearly,  was  the  spirit  of  the  time  discernible  ;  if  the  new 
University  was  to  be  felt  both  as  a  natural  birth  of  growing  America, 
and  yet  as  taking  its  place  from  the  start  in  the  universal  fellowship 
of  learning,  it  must  have  an  academic  and  a  world-representative 
gathering  at  its  opening,  and  there  must  be  dedicatory  addresses 
by  famous  men  in  each  main  branch  of  knowledge. 

So  the  invitations  had  gone  out :  and  the  assembly  had  gathered. 
It  was  an  assembly  such  as  Houston  had  never  before  seen  within 
its  boundaries — Houston,  the  self-styled  'Magnolia  City,'  with 
locomotive  for  municipal  emblem  on  civic  seal :  '  Houston  where 
seventeen  railroads  meet  the  sea,'  her  boast  and  oft-repeated  slogan. 
She  celebrated  carnival  every  year,  when  Cotton,  as  centre  prop  of 
her  prosperity,  personified  by  noted  citizen,  was  crowned,  with 
name  reversed,  as  King  Nottoc,  for  a  seven  days'  reign.  She  had 
seen  many  conventions — political,  commercial,  religious ;  but 
never  a  world-wide  academic  one  like  this. 

Besides  the  Englishman  and  the  Dutchman  we  saw  conversing  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  darkened  commercial  hotel,  there  was  Volterra, 
broad  and  bearded,  mathematician  and  senator  of  Italy  ;  Glasgow 
philosopher  and  orator  in  the  shape  of  Henry  Jones  ;  polished  Pro- 
vost of  Columbia  ;  Dean  of  Chicago,  American,  efficient ;  Altamira, 
noted  historian  of  Spain,  looking  dropped  from  another  world  ; 
President  of  Vanderbilt ;  President-designate  of  this  new  Reed 
College  on  the  northern  Pacific  slope,  who,  it  is  rumoured,  intends  to 
introduce  all  newest  methods  into  College  education,  and  even  to 
cut  out  its  most  cherished  present  features  in  the  form  of  Fraterni- 
ties and  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics  ;  tall,  black-bearded  mathe- 
matician from  Paris  and  his  sloe-eyed  wife  ;  delegation  from  Prince- 
ton ;  more  than  delegation  from  neighbour  University  of  Texas  ; 
and  others  too  many  and  various  to  note.  All  these  gathered  in 
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'  Hustling  Houston '  to  deliver  lectures,  hear  addresses,  attend 
concerts,  luncheons,  parties,  wish  God-speed  to  new-launched 
University,  and  on  last  day  of  festivity  to  form  in  academic  proces- 
sion, and,  under  the  eye  of  camera  and  cinematograph,  to  parade 
the  Campus  (Campus  of  the  future — still  prairie  to-day),  dignified 
in  caps  and  gowns,  resplendent  with  unicoloured,  particoloured, 
multicoloured  hoods,  betokening  all  imaginable  academic 
institutions. 

Houston  has  never  before  seen  sight  like  this  ;  she  responds  with 
special  supplements  of  her  two  rival  good  newspapers,  and  extra 
large  headlines  in  her  two  or  three  bad,  with  mayoral  addresses,  and 
hospitality.  But  it  must  be  recorded  that  with  the  bulk  of  the 
citizens  there  is  less  excitement  over  the  new-launched  institute, 
albeit  the  occasion  is  unique,  than  over  annual  King  Nottoc  and 
his  floats. 

One  of  the  guests  or  invited  delegates  was  a  slight  pince-nez'd 
Bostonian,  who  had  a  habit  of  spending  part  of  each  year  in  retreat 
in  an  English  monastery,  and  was  a  profound  believer  in  the  Gothic 
and  the  medieval.  He  was  a  Mr.  Cram,  of  the  firm  of  architects 
responsible  for  the  entire  design  of  the  University. 

With  the  funds  at  disposal,  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years 
would  always  have  to  elapse  between  the  construction  of  successive 
buildings.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  complete  plans  being  in 
existence  before  the  first  stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid — plans 
complete  with  four  residential  halls,  four  great  laboratories  for 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  engineering,  an  Administration 
Building  with  offices  and  Faculty  Chamber,  President's  House, 
block  of  lecture-rooms,  and  huge-domed  auditorium  at  the  end  of  a 
series  of  widening  cypress-planted  courts,  with  dome  reflected  in 
the  water  of  marble  basins. 

Mosquitoes  and  malaria  abolished  the  idea  of  marble  basins, 
and  doubtless  there  will  be  many  other  changes  in  the  thirty  or 
forty  years  before  the  University  expands  to  the  organic  whole, 
containing  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  undergraduates,  that 
was  originally  planned.  But  saliently  its  growth  will  be  growth 
to  a  predetermined  end,  not  growth  under  the  hand  of  chance. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  such  living  embodiments  of  the  Gothic  spirit 
in  architecture  as  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  in  Fifth  Avenue  or 
the  tower  of  the  Graduate  School  at  Princeton  will  know  that 
Cram's  ideals  are  Gothic.  But  the  grey  aspiring  pinnacles  are 
not  for  Texas  plains  not  far  removed  from  the  tropic.  Finally, 
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a  high  round  Byzantine  arch,  from  early  Dalmatian  monasteries 
was  chosen  as  one  fundamental  motive ;  bright  colour  was  to  be 
another  ;  with  cloisters  and  arcades  against  the  heat,  and  a  touch 
of  the  austerity  of  the  old  Spanish  Missions  (how  many  Englishmen 
know  of  the  existence  of  that  Latin  culture  in  Texas  as  well  as  in 
California  ?)  in  the  dormitories. 

The  buildings  were  close  on  four  miles  out  from  the  centre  of 
town,  to  be  reached  by  tram  through  pinewoods,  for  the  roads 
after  a  couple  of  miles  were  rough  and  primitive  (though  to-day 
there  is  a  double  boulevard,  with  avenue  of  palms  and  oleanders), 
and  indeed  in  wet  winter  weather  actually  impassable  for  all 
but  most  adventurous  motor-drivers.  Across  from  the  car-line  by 
a  ramshackle  wooden  farmhouse,  we  were  confronted  by  an 
extraordinary  spectacle,  as  of  palaces  in  fairy-story. 

The  Administration  Building  was  before  us,  looking  exactly  as 
if  it  had  risen  miraculously  out  of  the  earth. 

All  trace  of  scaffolding  or  building  material  was  gone.  Only  a 
railway  spur  in  the  background  gave  a  hint  of  ways  and  means. 

The  brown  grass  with  trailing  dewberry  brambles  reached  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  building,  which  rose,  complete  and  magnificent, 
to  face  the  setting  sun.  Pale  granite  and  soft  pinkish  brick  received 
a  warmth  from  the  rays  :  a  series  of  slender  white  marble  columns 
extended  along  the  whole  face  of  the  building,  rising  from  the  level 
of  the  first  storey,  and  supporting  the  white  balustrade.  Coloured 
marble  and  inlet  diamonds  of  red  and  blue  tile  lent  brilliance. 
Below  was  a  cloister,  the  capitals  of  whose  pillars  were  curiously 
carved  with  heads  of  scientists,  modern  and  ancient,  with  grotesque 
of  American  footballers  and  women  students,  with  strange  beasts  in 
foliage.  Between  the  two  wings  a  low  tower,  pierced  by  a  tall 
central  arch  almost  Moorish  in  feeling.  The  high  rounded  windows, 
the  lavishness  of  colour  and  decoration,  conspired  with  the  simple 
and  modern  form  to  produce  an  effect  of  something  entirely  original, 
something  as  new  and  real  as  a  new  species  of  Bird-of-Paradise 
lit  on  in  a  New  Guinea  jungle.  Here  it  stood,  brilliant,  astounding, 
enduring  :  rising  out  of  the  barren  brown  prairie  which  extended, 
unbroken  save  for  a  belt  of  trees,  to  the  horizon  and  far  beyond 
the  horizon. 

Cram  as  he  saw  it  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight. 
It  turned  out  that  the  construction  had  been  carried  on  under 
a  representative,  and  that  he  himself  was  now  for  the  first  time 
viewing,  in  this  completed  whole,  the  material  translation  of  the 
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plans  that  had  left  him  in  his  Boston  office.  Only  this  was  needed 
to  complete  the  effect  of  magic. 

Soon  the  grounds  were  filled  with  guests  and  entertainers, 
and  the  round  of  festivities  had  begun.  They  rolled  on  the 
appointed  course  of  such  things.  The  stranger  had  his  first  thrilling 
experience  of  spread-eagle  oratory  when  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
looking  somewhat  like  an  American  Napoleon  without  the  brains, 
rose,  after  great  banquet  in  the  city  auditorium,  and  delivered 
himself  as  follows  (if  not  verbatim,  at  least  most  accurately  as 
regards  sense) :  '  Gentlemen, — The  great  State  of  Texas  is  eleven 
hundred  miles  long  from  El  Pato  to  Orange :  it  is  eight  hundred 
miles  wide  from  Brownville  to  Texarkana.  It  is  the  largest  State 
in  the  American  Union.  Gentlemen,  I  AM  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
THAT  GREAT  STATE.  And  yet,  amidst  my  multifarious  duties 
as  Governor  of  this  great  State,' — the  reader  can  supply  the  rest. 
It  should  perhaps  be  added  that,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office, 
the  gentleman  in  question,  after  miming  unsuccessfully  for  a  United 
States  senatorship,  made  a  determined  but  luckily  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  (although  I  believe  he  had  not  received  even  a  High 
School  education)  to  get  himself  appointed,  by  corrupt  methods, 
as  President  of  the  State  University. 

Such  oratory  proved  pleasant  foil  to  addresses  on  the  Science 
of  History  or  the  modern  developments  of  Atomic  Theory  delivered 
by  speakers  from  another  and  older  continent. 

So  the  week  drew  to  a  close ;  and  so,  after  festive  trip  to 
Galveston  and  great  banquet  of  '  sea-food,'  as  the  Americanism 
goes,  comprising  crab  gumbo,  boiled  crab,  baked  crab,  soft-shell 
crab,  oysters,  prawns,  and  Spanish  mackerel,  the  academic  gather- 
ing disperses,  and  leaves  the  Institute  to  carry  on  with  its  business 
—business  somewhat  sadly  neglected  during  the  past  week,  the 
seventy  student  rank-and-file  and  their  seven  or  eight  instructors 
overshadowed  and  actually  outnumbered  by  this  galaxy  of  the 
higher  academic  ranks. 

By  the  terms  of  the  founder's  will  there  are  to  be  no  fees. 
Tuition  is  absolutely  free.  Of  the  seventy  over  half  are  men. 
Most  of  these  are  lodged  in  the  first  Residential  Hall.  The  Hall 
system  that  the  Rice  Institute  has  adopted,  constitutes  an  inter- 
esting modification  of  American  practice,  to  combine  something 
of  German,  American,  and  English  methods.  In  many  ways 
American  colleges  have  much  more  flavour  of  school  about  them 
than  the  English— in  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  enforcement 
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of  attendance  at  lectures,  the  student  ideals  of  furnishing  their 
rooms,  the  ragging  and  fagging  of  Freshmen.  In  one  thing,  how- 
ever, the  American  finds  Oxford  and  Cambridge  intolerable — in 
the  locking  of  the  gates  at  midnight.  That  amount  of  the  spirit  of 
Akademische  Freiheit  he  has  brought  from  Germany,  and  will  not 
surrender.  In  most  American  Universities  the  men  that  want  to 
live  in  the  place  are  accommodated  in  dormitories,  which  are  much 
more  nameless,  traditionless,  than  an  Oxford  College  ;  there  is,  in 
fact,  no  officially-provided  unit  of  social  life.  Fraternities  are 
entirely  unofficial  bodies ;  but,  where  they  exist,  the  whole  of 
Undergraduate  Society  exists  in  them.  For  the  rest,  there  is  a 
horizontal  cleavage  into  '  classes ' — the  years  of  undergraduate 
life,  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior.  Esprit  de  corps 
resides  in  these  instead  of  in  the  vertically-divided  colleges  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

These,  however,  are  not  centres  of  living,  as  a  College  or  a 
Fraternity  is.  At  Rice  it  was  decided  to  forbid  Fraternities  ;  and 
to  take  their  place  as  social  nuclei,  it  was  resolved  to  build  four 
Residential  Halls,  each  capable  of  holding  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  students,  each  complete  with  its  own  bedrooms,  dining-hall, 
common-rooms,  and  quota  of  bachelor  professors  and  instructors, 
thus  reproducing  many  of  the  features  of  an  English  college. 

In  order  to  encourage  all  classes  to  benefit  by  the  free  education, 
fees  for  board  and  lodging  were  cut  down  to  the  minimum.  A  man 
could  live  for  five  dollars  a  week  at  the  Residential  Hall  (and 
board  and  lodging  at  five  dollars  a  week  in  Texas  is  cheaper  than 
board  and  lodging  at  a  pound  a  week  in  England).  This  meant, 
of  course,  a  standard  of  comfort  much  below  that  of  Oxford.  The 
students'  rooms,  for  instance,  were  all  bed-sitting-rooms ;  the 
small  ones  were  for  one,  the  bigger  for  two  occupants  ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  what  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  regard  as  scout's  or 
bedmaker's  work  was  done  by  the  men  themselves — making  of 
beds  and  sweeping  out  of  rooms.  Residence  was  not  compulsory, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  preferred  to  live  '  in  College/  even 
though  they  might  have  homes  close  by  in  town  ;  and  the  bed- 
making  and  sweeping  did  not  scare  away  the  rich  men's  sons. 
There  was  one  embryo  millionaire,  to  take  a  particular  case.  He 
had  a  little  car  of  his  own ;  but  when  he  wanted  to  take  a  large 
party  out  would  telegraph  home,  and  the  paternal  super-six  with 
paternal  chauffeur  would  come  in  the  trifle  of  ninety  miles ;  how- 
ever, he  made  his  bed  with  the  rest. 
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Educational  standards  were  high  for  Texas.  Of  nearly  a 
hundred  and  forty  candidates  for  admission,  only  seventy  odd 
were  accepted ;  and  of  these,  over  thirty  were,  alas !  '  flunked 
out '  at  Christmas  on  their  first  examinations— much  to  the  disgust 
of  local  school  authorities,  who  inveighed  against  'high-brow 
tendencies '  and  hinted  that  Authority  was  nullifying  the  inten- 
tions of  founder  Rice,  who,  surely,  would  never  have  wished  so 
many  of  the  worthy,  aspiring  youth  of  Houston  to  go  College- 
less.  Authority,  however,  having  its  own  standards  derived  from 
Princeton,  Leipzig,  and  Cambridge,  remained  firm,  with  subsequent 
beneficial  reaction  upon  Texas  secondary  schools. 

The  stafi  and  curriculum  for  this  first  year  were  interesting, 
nay,  startling — although  the  first  surprise  was  much  mitigated 
by  reflections  that  all  things  must  have  their  beginning.  There 
was  the  President,  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who  would  not, 
however,  be  teaching.  There  was  President's  Secretary  and  In- 
structor in  English ;  Professors  of  French,  German,  Mathematics, 
and  Physics  ;  Instructor  in  Chemistry  ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  Superintendent  of  Athletics,  destined  to  lead  Eice  to  speedy 
heights  in  rivalry  against  the  overshadowing  numbers  of  the  State 
University. 

Higher  education  is  a  rapidly  growing  plant  in  the  United  States. 
If  we  were  to  skip  over  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  from 
this  time  of  the  inauguration  to  the  present,  we  should  scarcely 
recognise  the  place.  Students  now  number  close  on  seven  hundred 
instead  of  seventy.  War  has  not  yet  laid  its  hand  very  heavily 
upon  the  institute.  True  that  men  and  women  alike  are  all  in 
khaki ;  they  drill ;  the  question  of  absences  from  lectures  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  commandant.  Otherwise,  after  the  first  rush 
to  enlist  on  the  declaration  of  war  the  place  could  continue  to 
fulfil  its  own  destiny ;  for  the  speedy  and  thorough  enactment 
of  the  Conscription  Law  has  relieved  American  individuals  and 
institutions  alike  from  all  those  heart-searchings  over  duty  and 
patriotism  that  fell  on  England  in  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
The  Selective  Draft  will  select  whom  it  needs.  Meanwhile,  the 
course  of  patriotism  is  to  continue  with  one's  own  work  until 
other  orders  are  given. 

There  are  the  seven  hundred  students :  and  Rice  has  beaten 
Texas  State  at  football ;  and  research  in  economics  and  physics 
and  history  and  biology  is  being  carried  on  ;  instead  of  bare  prairie 
round  the  buildings,  there  is  an  ilex-shadowed  approach,  and  inner 
court  romantic  with  young  cypress  and  fragrant  with  borders  of 
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Cape  myrtle.  There  is  an  Appointments  Committee  finding  positions 
for  graduates,  and  already  achieving  some  raising  of  standards  in 
the  teaching  profession  of  the  State  ;  in  fine,  what  five  years  ago 
was  an  embryo,  an  experiment,  is  now  a  full-fledged,  robustly- 
growing  University,  with  undergraduate  college,  graduate  research 
departments,  and  schools  of  engineering  and  architecture.  And 
people  travelling  through  on  the  Southern  Pacific  from  New  Orleans 
to  El  Paso  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  getting  into  the  habit  of 
stepping  off  at  Houston — not  to  see  the  Ship  Channel  or  the  Ford 
assembling  works,  or  the  half-mile  reminiscence  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
but  to  visit  the  Institute.  Its  buildings  dream  under  the  Texas 
sun,  beautiful,  yet  conveying  sense  of  strangeness  to  the  mind  of 
the  average  American  traveller — harmonious  with  the  light  and 
with  southern  breezes,  and  yet  exotic. 

Texas  has  had  a  strange  history.  Less  than  three  hundred 
years  ago  Lasalle,  missing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  landed  in 
Texas,  colonised,  and  was  murdered  there.  Two  hundred  years 
ago  the  Spaniards  were  importing  into  the  Indian  land  their  Spanish 
architecture  and  Spanish  religion.  Modified  by  time  and  place, 
this  Spanish  culture  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  civilisation,  huge 
and  important,  for  all  that  we  give  it  so  little  thought,  of  Latin 
America  :  but  in  Texas  it  has  died,  leaving  only  a  faint  shadow  of 
itself  in  the  West.  Then  came  the  pioneers,  typical  Americans, 
who  had  to  fight  Mexico  for  their  independence.  Then,  after 
republican  days  and  days  of  civil  war,  came  the  long  period  during 
which,  in  spite  of  growing  settlement  and  industry,  Texas  was  still 
the  asylum  of  the  fugitive  and  desperado,  and  '  G.T.T.'  (signifying 
Gone  to  Texas)  was  employed  even  by  post-office  officials  in  place 
of  our  simpler  but  duller  '  Gone  away ;  address  not  known.' 
Finally,  that  culture  (if  one  may  so  call  it)  passes  too,  shifting  into 
other  ever  dwindling  fastnesses,  in  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  Nevada, 
and  a  new  Texas  comes  into  being,  out  of  whose  soil  it  is  possible 
and  natural  for  Universities,  with  beautiful  buildings  and  many- 
nationed  staff,  to  spring  into  being. 

America  is  still  very  much  of  a  terra  incognita  to  England.  It 
is  hard  for  the  Englishman  to  realise  that  the  civilisation  of  the 
whole  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi — far  more  than  half 
the  whole  area  of  the  United  States — is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  product  of  the  short  fifty  years  since  the  Civil  War.  'Frisco  in 
1840  was  a  fishing  village,  only  to  be  reached  round  Cape  Horn ; 
the  Rockies  were  y.cuetrated  by  a  few  hunters  and  prospectors; 
scattered  pioneers  disputed  with  Indian  and  Buffalo  the  sovereignty 
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of  the  western  plains.  An  old  banker  of  San  Antonio  told  me  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  he  used  to  get  on  his  horse  and  ride  the  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  coast  across  country  without  encountering 
a  fence  ;  and  there  was  danger  from  roving  Indians,  and  the  chance 
of  an  encounter  with  vast  herds  of  deer,  with  antelope,  with  packs 
of  wolves. 

The  whole  of  the  middle  West  up  to  the  Kockies,  including 
Chicago,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  down  to  Texas,  is 
the  product  of  this  last  half-century.  And  it  is  a  civilisation  new 
in  kind. 

If  it  has  no  tradition  to  inspire  it,  it  has  no  past  to  hamper  it ; 
its  population  is  compounded  of  immigrants  of  every  nationality ; 
its  culture  has  been  able  to  pick  and  choose  elements  from  every 
other  culture.  This  war  has  vindicated  the  fusing  properties  of 
the  American  melting-pot  on  populations.  The  melting-pot  is 
fusing  ideas  and  institutions  as  well. 

And  further,  the  West,  with  its  vast  distances,  its  rapidly- 
growing  material  wealth,  and  its  broad  rivalry  of  young  cities,  is 
providing  opportunity  for  that  independence,  that  local  self- 
determination  and  freedom,  which  is  so  much  more  difficult  in 
crowded  England. 

If  this  civilisation  ever  reaches  its  maturity,  it  will  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  any  production  of  Europe.  It  starts  with 
enormous  prosperity  and  still  far  from  developed  resources  in  land, 
in  minerals,  in  water-power.  It  has  for  basis  a  democracy  which 
has  not  had  to  struggle  up  to  the  light  against  the  vested  rights  and 
accumulated  weight  of  aristocracy,  and  which,  if  it  is  more  careless, 
is  less  warped  than  ours.  It  is  permeated  with  a  restlessness,  a 
divine  discontent ;  the  days  of  simple  pioneering,  whether  made 
visible  in  the  strings  of  prairie  schooners  or  in  the  violent  growth  of 
young  towns  from  nothing,  are  over  for  good ;  and  now,  all  over 
the  middle  West,  is  a  feeling  that  material  prosperity  is  not  enough, 
a  sense  of  something  lacking — something,  they  know  not  what.  The 
traditional  English  idea  of  the  purely  business  American,  interested 
only  in  the  almighty  dollar,  is  getting  rapidly  more  and  more 
out  of  date.  America  has  a  consciousness  that  she  is  missing 
something  in  life,  and  she  does  not  mean  to  go  on  missing  it. 

It  is  beginning  to  cultivate  in  itself  a  deliberate  civic  sense, 
which  is  already  finding  outward  expression  in  town-planning, 
in  City  Bird-Days  and  Arbor-Days,  in  parks,  in  architecture. 
America  is  beginning  to  think  that  its  railway  stations  are  as  deserv- 
ing of  dignity  and  beauty  of  architecture  as  its  municipal  buildings. 
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It  is  beginning  to  discover  the  need  of  national  playgrounds 
that  shall  be  neither  undemocratic  like  grouse-moors  nor  vulgar 
like  Margate  Sands  :  and  is  setting  apart  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  mountain  and  forest  for  that  end. 

Other  nations  have  been  making  very  similar  discoveries. 
But  America  makes  them  with  the  sense  of  unlimited  space  and 
unhampered  future. 

And,  finally,  the  new  civilisation  starts  from  a  level  of  education, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  leisure  to  pursue  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
education,  that  is  a  new  thing  in  history.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
belittle  American  higher  education.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  standards  are  low,  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  too  much  smattering, 
that  research  is  often  pedantic  and  useless.  But  two  essential 
facts  are  forgotten.  One  is  that  the  average  level  is  high — that 
somehow  or  other  a  much  larger  percentage  of  men  and  women 
get  some  sort  of  higher  education  than  is  the  case  in  England. 
This  would  not  of  itself  mean  much,  if  it  were  not  for  the  second 
fact — namely  that  the  level,  both  of  the  best  and  of  the  average,  is 
being  continually  raised. 

The  Carnegie  pensions  scheme,  the  comprehensive  inquiry 
into  the  medical  colleges  of  the  whole  country,  the  increasingly 
frequent  conventions  of  educators  and  men  of  learning,  and  the 
natural  fecundity  of  knowledge,  have  been  conspiring,  these  last  ten 
years,  to  bring  up  American  higher  education  to  a  wholly  new  pitch. 
The  level  is  being  raised  ;  and  with  Democracy  it  is  level  that  counts 
in  the  long  run. 

The  founding  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  Leland  Stanford  con- 
stitutes events  as  representative  in  the  history  of  America's  pro- 
gress towards  this  future  civilisation  as  were  the  founding  of  Padua, 
Paris,  Oxford  for  medieval  Europe.  The  birth  of  the  Rice  Institute 
helps  mark  a  new  step  in  the  process.  Houston,  remote  and  little 
known,  shall  have  her  University  as  well  as  old  Baltimore  and 
powerful  California.  The  Central  States,  future  Atlas  of  the  coming 
American  civilisation,  give  a  fresh  heave  from  obscurity  into  upper 
air  ;  and  a  new  product  of  the  young  giant's  activity  takes  its  place 
on  the  show-bench.  There  is  quite  a  row  of  them  now  on  the 
show-bench — this  new  Institute ;  the  Ford  factory  at  Detroit ; 
Wisconsin's  State  University  that  is  a  real  organ  of  the  State ; 
Chicago's  town-planning  ;  Denver's  municipal  parks  thirty  miles  off 
on  the  top  of  the  Rockies.  There  they  stand  in  the  shop- window  ; 
and  the  passing  world  begins  to  find  the  shop-window  interesting. 

JULIAN  HUXLEY. 
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ALICE  CARTER  could  just  remember  his  grandfather — a  very  old 
man  (ninety  years  and  more),  sitting  huddled  and  shrunken  by  the 
stove,  tremulously  holding  a  long  clay  pipe  which  the  child  believed 
was  called  a  '  church  organ.'  Nor  did  he  ever  forget  how  pretty 
the  pink  end  of  the  long  pipe  stem  had  looked  against  the  old  man's 
waxen  white  cheek  as  he  palsily  tried  to  guide  it  into  his  half-open 
mouth,  open  like  a  fractious  baby's  for  the  rubber  comforter ; 
so  often  missing  it,  unaided.  But  Alick  had  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  his  grandfather's  death  or  funeral — only  that  he  could  well 
remember  to  have  seen  him,  just  the  once,  and  that  henceforth  the 
rickety  chair  by  the  stove  was  always  empty. 

Years  afterwards  a  quarrelsome  new  friend  informed  him  that 
the  old  man  had  been  a  '  lag,'  transported  for  the  attempted  murder 
of  an  English  gamekeeper,  and  Alick's  interest  in  the  half-forgotten 
vision  was  revived.  Yes,  his  father  the  stockman  on  the  Wittalong 
station  said,  it  was  true  enough,  the  old  man  had  been  '  lagged  '• — 

a  lifer,  narrowly  escaping  the  scaffold.  But  it  was  all  a  d d 

shame,  and  he  would  tell  Alick  for  why. 

The  old  man  came  from  a  famous  English  county  called  Wilts 
— or  Wiltshire,  same  thing — where  on  a  large  estate  (belonging,  in 
fact,  to  a  lord,  so  large  and  important  was  it)  he  had  been  employed 
as  woodman.  And  of  course  he  had  a  secret  gun  and  occasionally 
shot  a  rabbit ;  never  shot  game,  only  now  and  then  a  rabbit  for 
the  pot.  Most  of  the  hinds  did  when  they  got  the  chance,  borrow- 
ing the  gun  and  carrying  it  in  pieces  under  their  smocks,  always 
carefully  returning  it  to  the  hidey-hole  under  the  thatch,  cleaned 
and  oiled — with  a  rabbit  or  two  for  the  loan  ;  depended  on  the 
luck  they'd  had  ;  for  the  head  gamekeeper,  man  named  Paish,  was 
a  terror,  was  always  somewhere  about,  never  keeping  the  regular 
hours  a  decent  gamekeeper  should. 

Quite  right,  of  course  ;  Paish  only  did  his  duty,  and  if  he'd 
confined  himself  to  that  there'd  never  have  been  any  trouble.  But 
the  old  man,  Jim  Carter — smart  young  man  then,  in  1833,  only 
twenty-two — had  an  uncommonly  pretty  wife,  and  Paish,  though 
himself  married  and  with  a  heap  of  children,  was  always  hanging 
about  the  cottage,  inquiring  for  Jim  Carter,  the  husband,  where  he 
was  and  what  he  was  doing ;  making  himself  offensive,  in  short, 
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threatening  to  search  the  place.  According  to  the  wife's  story, 
that  is,  who  always  declared  she  had  the  world's  trouble  to  put  him 
off  and  get  him  marching  again. 

'  So  the  old  man  plugged  him,'  Alick  growled,  anxious  for  the 
denoument.  '  Serve  him  right.  Anyone  would.' 

'  Well,  he  did,  and  he  didn't,'  replied  his  father  judicially. 
'  This  was  the  lay  of  it.  One  day,  being  suspicious,  I  guess,  he 
comes  home  unexpectedly  early  and  finds  Paish  there  at  tea, 
ackshally  at  tea  with  his  wife,  their  heads  close  together  like 
lovers.  That  he  sees  through  the  cottage  window/ 

'  Grandmother  ?     Why ' 

'  Well,  grandmother,  if  you  like.  But  not  yours.  Never  my 
mother.' 

'Ah?' 

'  Wait  a  bit.  Thereupon  he  rushes  in,  seizes  Paish  by  the  scruff 
and  outs  him — kicks  him  fair  out  of  the  place  and  throws  him  down 
outside,  pretty  well  senseless.  Then  he  goes  in,  to  talk  to  the  wife . 
I  'spect,  finds  Paish's  gun  against  the  wall,  takes  it  and  chucks  it 
by  the  muzzle  after  him.  And  here  comes  in  the  bad  luck  of  the 
thing,  for  the  gun  must  have  been  full  cocked,  or  if  not,  went  off 
somehow.  Anyway,  as  it  fell  it  went  off  and  shot  Paish  in  the  leg, 
and  that  leg  had  to  come  off  and  Paish  very  near  died  of  it.' 

'  And  they  lagged  the  old  man  for  that  ?    Never  ! ' 

'  They  did,  Paish  swearing  that  Jim  Carter  deliberately  shot 
him — he  having  come  to  the  cottage  to  search  the  place,  having 
just  cause  to  suspect  him  as  a  wicked  and  most  notorious  poacher.' 

In  the  shade  under  the  wattles  Alick  sat  up,  whistled  and 
scratched  his  elbow. 

'  But  what  about  the  wife  ?    Hadn't  she  anything  to  say  ?  ' 

'  She'd  run  out  at  the  back,  screaming,  and  even  if  she  hadn't, 
and  had  seen  it  all,  she  couldn't  have  given  no  evidence  in  his  favour. 
Wives  couldn't  in  them  bad  old  times.  But  she  had  to  get  out  of 
Wiltshire  ;  they  didn't  want  no  more  of  her  thereabouts.  So  after 
a  bit  when  the  old  man  came  out  here,  shown  himself  sensible  and 
been  bonded  to  Mr.  Braid  up  at  Southland  for  a  piece,  he  gets 
married  again,  never  hearing  nothing  further  of  the  one  at  home 
in  England.  That  was  my  mother,  Ellen  Clark  ;  my  mother  and 
your  grandma,  and  no  better  woman  ever  breathed.' 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  at  last  Alick  said  '  I  should  like 
to  meet  that  feller  Paish  and  settle  up/ 

'  Well,  he  lost  his  leg  and  now  he's  dead  ;  must  ha'  been  years 
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ago.  Been  spending  'em  warm  and  cosy  in  hell.  So  I  reckon  we 
can  almost  cry  quits.' 

'  Never  with  me,  by  gum  ! '  Alick  growled.  '  I'd  like  to  skin 
him  with  the  shears.' 

Another  long  pause,  long  and  sultry,  before  Alick  again  spoke. 

'  I  suppose  the  old  man's  tale  was  true  ? '  at  last  he  ventured. 
'  The  guD  did  go  off  like  that  ?  ' 

'  I  never  heard  him  tell  no  other,'  the  stockman  drawled.  '  And 
I  heard  him  tell  it  scores  o'  times.  Hundreds  o'  times,  I  did,  down 
to  the  last,  and  he  always  told  it  same  way.' 

That  was  in  January,  and  in  August  blazed  out  the  Great  War 
and  Young  Australia  leapt  to  the  standard.  But  it  was  some  little 
time,  nearly  a  year,  before  Alick  Carter  could  make  up  his  mind. 
There  were  enough  going  without  him,  and  the  fighting  seemed  such 
a  long  way  off,  whereas  the  station  and  the  sheep  were  quite  close 
and  there  was  always  plenty  to  do  ;  too  much,  indeed,  for  him  to 
be  spared.  Nor  did  his  father  ever  urge  him,  either  to  go  or  to 
stay.  He  just  read  any  chance  newspaper  he  could  manage  to  lay 
hands  on,  and  always  predicted  the  Kayser  was  on  the  point  of 
collapse.  Failing  that,  let  him  wait  till  the  boys  from  down-under 
got  fairly  at  him. 

Then  one  day  Alick  casually  asks  his  father  if  he  knew  where- 
abouts Salisbury  lay — the  English  one. 

'  Wiltshire,  ain't  it  ?  I  know  the  old  man  came  from  some- 
wheres  quite  close.  What  of  it  ?  ' 

'  The  boys  are  there,'  Alick  nodded.  '  I  think  I'd  like  to  join 
'em.' 

But  he  was  by  no  means  an  impressive  recruit ;  he  was,  in  fact, 
totally  without  that  proud  and  gallant  distinction  which  marks 
the  great  majority  of  his  kin,  and,  never  mentally  very  alert,  he 
found  himself  from  the  first  an  object  of  marked  disfavour  with  the 
drill  sergeant.  In  the  broad  N.S.W.  service  hat  his  appearance 
was  not  altogether  unsoldierly,  but,  bareheaded,  he  suggested 
rather  the  larrikin  than  the  disciplined  fighting  man.  For  the 
head  was  narrow  at  the  temples,  very  narrow,  rising  menacingly 
convex  at  the  sides  not  unlike  the  tulip-shaped  bulb  that  crowns 
the  Russian  village  church;  while  over  the  high  deeply-lined 
forehead  rushed  a  tangled  flood  of  rough  hair,  as  it  were  the  ivy 
cascading  down  some  ancient  churchyard  wall.  Worst  of  all  was 
the  taste  he  had  so  recently  contracted  for  whisky.  Hitherto 
(as  was  his  father,  the  stockman)  a  teetotaler,  the  introduc- 
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tion  to  whisky  seemed  to  him  the  surest  and  pleasantest  of 
anodynes  to  the  tyranny  and  miseries  of  drill.  Gradually,  as  it 
crept  through  him  like  a  tide,  he  felt  himself  grow  taller,  broader, 
happier,  more  self-assured.  It  wasn't  that  he  was  ever  overwhelmed 
by  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rising  of  the  tide  merely  swelled  him 
triumphantly  to  kingship,  majesty — a  monarch  royally  spurning  the 
Sydney  side-walks,  for  the  time  totally  forgetful  of  the  insolence  of 
his  subjects.  In  that  condition,  too,  and  in  that  condition  only, 
did  he  feel  certain  of  one  day  meeting  the  villain  Paish  who  had  so 
deeply  wronged  his  grandfather  ;  in  that  elevated  condition  alone 
was  he  quite  certain  that  Paish  was  still  alive  and  trembling  as  the 
hour  of  retribution  drew  nearer.  At  other  times  his  better,  un- 
diluted sense  warned  him  that  Paish  must  have  long  ago  been  dead  ; 
so  it  almost  grew  with  him  to  be  an  act  of  filial  piety  to  keep  on 
with  the  stimulant  if  only  to  keep  Paish  still  living,*  spirituously 
preserved,  in  ever-present  terror  of  the  skinning  with  the  shears  so 
long  overdue  him.  That  at  least  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  the 
palsied  old  man  for  ever  trying  to  guide  the  pink  sealing-wax  tip 
of  the  '  church  organ  '  into  his  childish  half-open  mouth.  Grand- 
father Jim  Carter  had  suffered  under  Paish 's  monstrous  perjury 
for  something  like  seventy  years,  and  at  last  the  wheel  of  justice 
was  coming  round  full  circle,  but  only  when  plenteously  lubricated 
with  the  newly  discovered  fusel.  At  drill,  or  when  languishing  C.B., 
Alick  felt  morosely  certain  there  was  no  such  element  as  justice 
to  be  found,  either  English  or  antipodean.  Who  can  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  at  times  he  indulged  in  the  spirit  that  created  it  ?  Rarely 
can  a  young  man  have  had  a  purer  motive  for  such  indulgence. 

All  the  way  over  on  the  transport  it  was  strange  indeed  how 
Wiltshire  seemed  always  to  be  tugging  at  him,  steadily  drawing  him 
and  the  great  liner  herself  on  through  the  dancing  water,  smoothly, 
unresistingly.  The  screws  might  revolve  and  the  engines  pant,  the 
stokers  sweat,  the  funnels  belch  and  the  oil  drip,  but  to  Alick  the 
true  motive  power  lay  in  the  long  long  ropes,  hundreds  of  them,  he 
believed  to  be  ceaselessly  hauling  them  ever  nearer  the  shores  of 
the  old  country.  Often  he  thought  he  saw  them,  dripping,  sagging 
through  the  waves  ;  often  he  fancied  he  could  hear  the  windlass 
creak,  the  shouts  of  the  toilers  at  the  far  end,  thousands  of  miles 
away.  One  particular  rope  he  was  sure  ran  round  his  waist,  seemed 
so  powerfully  to  heave  at  him  that  he  would  stand  on  deck  leaning 
his  full  weight  against  it  as  if  he  were  schooling  a  young  horse  or 
roping  a  steer.  But  whether  it  were  the  duty  he  had  to  discharge 
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there,  in  the  urgent  matter  of  Paish,  or  the  tug  at  his  heart  of 
Home  to  the  young  Australian  who  had  never  seen  it,  he  could 
never  clearly  decide.  Nor  did  whisky  help  him  to  a  solution,  for 
the  canteen  on  board  was  dry.  So  his  unstimulated  passion  for 
justice  and  retribution  gradually  wilted,  he  never  once  swelled  to 
indignant  majesty,  and  when  at  last  the  transport  foamed  into 
Southampton  Water  amid  the  scream  of  whistles  and  the  hoot  of 
sirens,  he  joined  in  none  of  the  cheering.  He  just  looked  about  him 
with  a  scowl  and  wished  himself  back  again  at  Wittalong. 

Why,  it  was  winter  there,  seemingly,  and  he'd  already  left 
winter  behind  him  in  Australia.  How  was  that  ?  No  wonder  he'd 
mistaken  the  blinding  peep  they'd  had  of  Africa  in  the  Red  Sea 
for  England.  Yet  how  the  boys  had  laughed  at  him  ! 

Past  Winchester  they  slogged,  past  Salisbury  and  across  the 
plain.  Most  'of  the  time  it  poured,  and  they  were  glad  indeed  when 
at  last  they  reached  the  muddy  lines  of  huts  on  the  far  side,  sore- 
footed  and  steaming.  They  were  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great 
plain,  some  mile  and  a  half  from  a  famous  old  Wiltshire  market 
town,  and  how  long  they  might  be  kept  there  before  going  to  France 
no  one  could  tell  them.  The  general  local  and  official  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  sooner  they  were  disciplined,  the  sooner  they 
would  be  unleashed.  To  which  the  universal  regimental  answer 
was  :  '  To  hell  with  discipline  !  We've  come  here  to  fight.'  They 
had  yet  to  learn,  as  happily  they  ere  long  did,  that  only  the  one 
truly  implied  the  other's  efficiency. 

It  was  late  autumn,  the  afternoons  were  implacably  shortening, 
and  so  it  happened  that  often  as  Alick  trudged  into  the  market  town 
he  never  could  get  a  pass  thither,  never  once  saw  it,  by  daylight. 
Fortunately  the  road  was  unmistakable,  the  old  coach  road  to 
Bath,  and  over  the  narrow  canal  bridge  the  blackened  town  lamps 
and  paved  footpath  began.  Once  over  the  canal  bridge,  pitch 
dark  as  it  might  be,  few  could  fail  by  following  the  footpath  to 
reach  the  market-place.  And  a  vast  open  space  it  was,  with  a 
shallow  dribbling  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  the  heavy  graceless 
statue  of  a  local  benefactor  in  frock  coat  and  trousers  alongside  it. 
On  starlit  nights  it  was  all  tolerably  clear  ;  one  could  even  plainly 
see  the  '  White  Hart '  on  the  far  side,  bulging  out  over  the  pave- 
ment like  some  plethoric  old  stage  coachman  puffing  out  his  ample 
cheeks,  still  friendly  and  comfortable-looking  though  all  the  blinds 
were  drawn  black  and  the  light  behind  them  showed  no  more 
through  the  chinks  than  as  it  were  the  glimmering  of  a  candle 
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within.  It  was,  by  the  way,  the  headquarters  at  Assizes  of  the 
bar  who  even  then  were  lying  perdus  in  London,  in  due  course  to 
help  lay  the  headstrong  Alick  by  the  heels  in  Wiltshire.  And  once 
when  the  moon  was  full  he  and  his  chum  Dick  Peters  clattered  over 
the  market  stones  to  have  a  good  look  at  the  statue,  of  a  heavily 
built  nobleman  whose  chin  whiskers  of  begrimed  limestone  seemed 
by  now  the  most  prominent  of  his  features.  He  had  been  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  dying  in  1859  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
and  Alick  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  that  it  was  on  his  estate 
Grandfather  Carter  had  once  laboured  as  woodman,  that  it  was  he 
who  had  deliberately  suborned  Paish's  foul  perjury  ;  at  the  least 
never  once  speaking  up  for  the  old  man,  trying  to  get  him  off  or  more 
lightly  sentenced,  as  he  so  easily  might  have  done,  just  by  whisper- 
ing, giving  the  merest  hint  to  the  subservient  bigwig  on  the  bench. 
With  his  chum's  help,  Alick  tried  hard  to  overset  the  monster,  but 
it  was  immovable.  He  had  to  content  himself  with  heartily 
cursing  it  and  a  lash  or  two  at  the  stone  trousers  with  his  cane — 
an  attack  by  Young  Australia  on  the  institutions  of  the  old  country 
that  jarred  no  one  but  himself. 

But  starlight  and  moonlight  were  both  of  them  rare  that  damp 
and  dreary  winter,  and  on  most  nights  Alick  was  stumbling  about 
the  town,  on  the  pavement  or  off,  as  though  in  the  interior  of  a 
cellar.  Mainly  he  went  there  for  no  better  reason  than  to  get  away 
from  the  camp  ;  sometimes  to  buy  tobacco  or  an  occasional  drink, 
for  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had  so  far  rarely  been  the  worse. 
Yet  he  was  beginning  desperately  to  crave  for  a  more  definite 
increase  of  size  and  assurance,  for  a  full  return  of  the  imperial 
dignity  that  would  once  more  indisputably  nominate  him  the 
Hammer  of  Paish.  It  had  been  easily  achieved  in  Sydney,  but 
somehow  in  England  there  seemed  to  be  difficulties.  He  would 
have  to  swell  to  an  enormous  size  in  the  old  country  to  reach  Paish, 
either  the  gamekeeper  himself  or  his  modern  representative.  That 
it  could  be  done  he  felt  certain,  if  only  he  went  secretly  enough  to 
work.  So  he  never  even  told  his  chum  Peters  of  either  his  hopes 
or  intention  ;  even  when  they  tried  together  to  upset  the  noble- 
man's statue  on  the  market-place  it  was  to  be  done  merely  as 
adventure,  by  no  means  for  revenge.  And  that  there  must  still 
be  Paishes  about  he  also  felt  sure,  since  'hearing  from  his  father  in 
Australia  that  the  old  market  town  he  so  often  tramped  into  had 
once  been  his  grandfather's  home,  where  he  had  been  born  and 
where  doubtless  some  of  the  family  still  lived  and  laboured.  Where- 
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fore  lie  was  urgently  directed  to  watch  the  names  over  the  shops, 
particularly  greengrocers'  or  cobblers',  and  if  by  any  chance  a 
Carter  was  writ  there  he  was  to  march  straight  ahead  and  declare 
himself  kin.  And  if  Carter,  why  not  Paish  ?  The  trouble  was  that 
usually  there  never  was  light  enough  to  read  any  names  by,  nor  in 
the  brightest  moonlight  had  he  ever  been  able  to  detect  a  trace  of 
either  one  or  the  other.  Most  disheartening  of  all,  no  native  when 
questioned  had  ever  heard  the  name.  Carters,  yes,  plenty  of  them 
about,  but  none  had  ever  heard  tell  of  a  Paish. 

One  particular  spot  there  was,  however,  where  amid  the  uni- 
versal gloom  the  former  more  ample  lighting  of  the  town  seemed 
still  to  linger.  It  was  a  passage-way  leading  off  the  market-place 
at  the  far  end,  joining  another  of  the  main  streets  at  the  back,  and 
was  known  incomprehensively  enough  as  '  The  Twittells/  There 
and  at  the  post-office,  in  the  intermittent  light  of  the  swing  doors 
flashing  across  the  pavement,  Young  Australia  was  wont  to  meet 
his  temporary  sweetheart.  One  heard  whispers,  soft  country 
voices — '  me  name's  Ada ' — and  as  the  doors  swung  open  caught 
glimpses  of  strong  aquiline  faces  and  tender  adoring  eyes — eyes  of 
shop  assistant,  munition  girl,  domestic  servant,  mutely  worshipping 
the  broad-hatted  supple  young  warrior.  And  it  was  in  '  The 
Twittells/  the  narrow  better-lighted  passage  of  old  furniture  shops, 
tobacconist,  newspaper  and  sweet  shop,  that  Alick  and  his  chum 
Peters  mostly  hung  about,  smoking,  idling,  staring.  Particularly  at 
the  tobacconist's  where,  in  memory  of  his  grandfather,  he  had  tried 
to  buy  a  '  church  organ/  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that  the  pipe 
was  more  accurately  a  '  church  warden/  and  that  long  though  the 
stem  was  it  had  no  connexion  of  any  kind  with  music.  There  at 
the  tobacconist's,  attracted  thither  by  the  pretty  young  lady  behind 
the  counter  (whose  name,  by  the  way,  appeared  on  the  shop  front 
as  '  Butler '),  Peters  and  Alick  Carter  spent  much  of  their  time, 
seated  smoking  on  the  stout  old  oaken  barrels  which  had  so  often 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  stuffed  full  with  fragrant  Virginia  ;  back  and 
forwards  they  had  tumbled,  time  and  again,  till  at  last,  weary  of 
long  voyaging,  they  had  finally  settled  in  the  old  country,  tubs  as 
stout  and  now  as  immovable  as  the  bollard  on  a  quayside.  Scarcely 
ever,  indeed,  that  winter  were  they  to  be  found  in  other  than 
military  occupation. 

As  for  Miss  Kosie,  that  uncommonly  pretty  fair-haired  young 
lady  behind  the  counter,  she  had  no  eyes  for  anyone  but  an 
Australian,  and  what  seemed  inexplicable  she  clearly  favoured  most 
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of  all  the  uncouth  Alick.  No  one  could  understand  it ;  to  Dick 
Peters  (seeing  himself  thus  unfavourably  contrasted)  it  appeared 
a  kind  of  madness,  something  truly  feminine  and  abnormal ;  but 
whichever  way  regarded,  whether  as  madness  or  sanity,  her  manner 
left  no  doubt  :  with  Alick  Carter  she  was  most  wonderfully  taken. 
Even  Alick  himself  was  puzzled,  at  first  inclined  to  suspect  a  trick, 
a  girl's  desire  to  make  a  fool  of  and  punish  him,  if  only  because 
he  had  hitherto  paid  her  so  little  of  the  attention  she  had  for  so 
long  been  accustomed  to.  For  it  was  Peters  who  had  done  all  the 
opening  talk,  he  being  of  English  birth,  with  the  English  accent 
and  the  innumerable  h'lessness  of  the  Fulham  Road,  whereas 
Alick  was  a  true  down-under,  drawling  out  his  vowels  with  that 
strange  intonation  which  to  most  of  us  sounds  so  like  the  London 
East-ender's.  So  while  Peters  unceasingly  talked,  for  the  most 
part  Alick  sat  silently  smoking  the  '  church  warden  '  he  always  kept 
there,  cross-legged  on  the  tub,  cutting  his  nails  or  attending  to  his 
puttees,  doing  anything  but  actively  making  love.  Until  one  night 
when  they  were  leaving  the  pretty  Rosie  secretly  beckoned  him. 

'  Alick,'  she  whispered,  leaning  across  the  counter,  looking  him 
straight  and  beseechingly  in  the  eyes,  as  though  almost  heart-broken 
at  his  neglect,  '  why  don't  you  talk  to  me  more  ?  I  do  love  hearing 
you.' 

The  word  thrilled  him,  she  dwelt  on  it  so  long  and  melodiously. 
She  almost  seemed  to  sing  it,  chant  it,  tenderly  play  on  it  as  though 
it  were  the  string  of  a  violin  and  she  the  most  accomplished  and 
passionate  of  musicians.  Instantly  the  sounding-board  of  his  own 
heart  caught  and  prolonged  the  note.  He  bent  down  towards  her, 
his  rough,  still-sunburnt  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  counter.  She 
never  flinched,  indeed  seemed  to  meet  him  half  way  as  he  drew 
gradually,  breathlessly  closer.  They  could  hear  Peters  outside  in 
'  The  Twittells,'  talking  to  some  of  the  boys,  uproariously  laughing, 
and  then  with  the  whisper  that  he  loved  her  he  kissed  her  softly  on 
the  lips. 

'  You'll  come  again  soon  ? '  she  murmured. 

He  nodded,  and  the  next  moment  was  out  in  the  passage-way, 
striding  on  ahead  across  the  market-place,  for  the  first  time  truly 
a  king,  an  emperor,  blossoming  to  rapture  like  the  rose  of  Jericho, 
that  needs  only  water  for  it  once  more  to  swell  to  living. 

But  though  glimpses  of  heaven  may  be  occasionally  vouchsafed 
us,  they  are,  alas  !  glimpses  only,  and  the  doors  that  open  on  the 
Elysian  fields  have  the  disconcerting  trick  of,  on  a  sudden,  closing, 
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clicking  to,  fast  shut,  and  with  some  patent  lock  which  hitherto 
our  poor  human  ingenuity  has  failed  to  pick.  So  they,  on  a  sudden, 
closed,  were  banged  and  bolted  on  Alick  Carter,  and  with  a  swift- 
ness which  not  only  left  him  wailing  without,  but  with  their  windy 
motion,  with  the  same  chill  fatal  blast,  cast  him  down  headlong 
into  the  pit. 

It  all  happened,  as  such  disasters  will,  quite  simply;  when 
that  same  week  on  market  day  (of  course,  a  Friday !)  a  ruddy 
cheerful  farmer  came  in  for  shag  and  casually  addressed  the  young 
lady  behind  the  counter — Alick's  own  Rosie — as  '  Miss  Paish/ 

He  seemed  to  know  her  well,  laughed  and  talked  with  her, 
inquired  after  Paish,  her  father,  and  not  until  he  had  for  some  time 
left  them  did  Alick  begin  dully  to  realise  what  this  might  mean. 
Dull  as  he  was,  he  could  almost  hear  the  closing  of  a  door  which  for 
so  brief  a  space  had  been  thrown  wide  open  on  felicity. 

Truly,  he  was  stunned.  '  Your  name  Paish  ? '  at  last  he  looked 
up  and  asked  her.  '  i  thought  your  name  was  Butler.  That's 
the  name  outside,  I  reckon/ 

'  We  can't  get  anyone  to  change  it/  Rosie  laughed,  patting  the 
pretty  clusters  of  her  fair  back  hair  with  her  most  graceful  gesture. 
'  There  isn't  a  painter  left  in  the  town.  So  we  thought  we'd  leave 
it  till  after  the  war.  We've  only  been  here  since  October.  We've 
another  place  in  Salisbury ;  father  looks  after  it  till  we  can  sell 
it.  Mother  and  I  manage  here/ 

'  Father  in  ? '  Alick  rose  and  asked,  staring  at  the  private  door 
at  the  back  of  the  shop. 

'  Yes,  he's  in.  He  generally  comes  over  to  help  on  market 
days.  He's  at  tea.  Want  to  see  him  ? ' 

Without  replying,  Alick  stalked  to  the  door,  unceremoniously 
opened  it  and  vanished  within.  Rosie  watched  him,  startled  at 
his  sudden  grimness,  fearful  of  his  reception,  while  Dick  Peters 
laughed  and  winked. 

'  Going  to  ask  the  old  man's  permission  to  come  courting 
regular  ;  eh,  Miss  Rosie  ? '  he  whispered  slyly. 

'  Father's  not  old,  and  he  don't  like  soldiers/  was  Miss  Rosie's 
tart  reply.  So  she  listened  in  trepidation  for  the  rising  of  angry 
voices,  the  shouting  of  threats,  perhaps  the  explosion  of  physical 
violence,  well  knowing  her  father's  hasty  temper. 

But  behind  the  closed  door  peace  reigned,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  Alick  reappeared,  quietly,  composedly,  but  looking  more 
than  ever  grim. 
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'  I'm  going  on  back  to  camp,  Dick/  he  said.  '  There's  some- 
thing wants  doing  there  I'd  almost  forgotten.  I'll  have  to  be  quick, 
too,  if  I'm  to  catch  him.  I  shan't  want  you  ;  you  stay  here.  So 
long,  Eosie.'  * 

And,  without  further  explanation,  he  was  gone. 

Peters  whistled,  and  the  startled  Rosie  ran  round  the  counter 
to  meet  her  father  as  he  came  out  into  the  shop. 

'  Dad  ! '  she  cried,  '  what's  it  all  been  about  ? ' 

Mr.  Paish  eyed  the  cross-legged  Peters  on  the  tub  with  disfavour, 
frowned  and  shook  his  head. 

'  Can't  quite  make  out.  He's  been  asking  a  heap  of  questions 
about  my  family.  I  told  him  what  I  knew.  We've  always  been 
Salisbury  folk,  but  I  know  Granfer  had  a  brother  was  head  game- 
keeper for  years  at  Broomwood.  I  seem  to  remember  he'd  only 
one  leg,  too.  Shot  off  by  a  poacher,  I  believe.  "  Thai's  the  very 
man,"  says  your  friend,'  Mr.  Paish  continued,  nodding  at  Peters. 

'  Our  cousins,  over  to  Greenaleigh  ? '  asked  the  wide-eyed 
Rosie. 

'  Must  be.' 

'  But  they're  not  Paishes  ;  they're  Markwells.' 

'  Don't  seem  to  matter.  I  told  him  there's  one  of  'em  goes 
to  the  camp  now,  most  market  days,  with  rabbits  and  such  like 
to  sell — Fred  Markwell,  old  Paish  the  gamekeeper's  grandson. 
''Perhaps  if  I'm  quick  I'll  catch  him,"  your  friend  says.  But 
whether  he  wants  to  shake  hands  or  punch  his  head  was  more 
than  I  could  make  out.  What  sort  of  chap  is  he  now  ? '  he  asked 
of  Dick  Peters,  the  chum. 

Whereupon  Peters,  without  being  precisely  disloyal,  gave  so 
hesitating  a  reply,  seemed  so  anxious  to  spare  their  feelings — includ- 
ing even  the  regiment's — hinted  so  obscurely  at  remarkable  qualities, 
somehow  turning  for  the  most  part  to  pronounced  defects,  that 
neither  Rosie  nor  her  father  could  be  said  to  be  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  the  news  of  Alick's  savage  outbreak  when  the  next 
morning  it  reached  them. 

But  Dick  Peters  it  reached  that  same  night,  and  in  the  most 
startling  and  painful  form.  For  no  sooner  had  he  got  back  leisurely 
to  camp,  some  two  hours  later,  than  he  was  warned  to  look  after 
himself  and  take  cover ;  that  Alick  had  been  drinking  again,  was 
in  his  most  stubborn  and  dangerous  mood — was  in  fact  at  that  very 
moment  parading  the  open  ground  between  the  huts  with  his  rifle, 
swearing  to  shoot  anyone  who  tried  to  approach  and  disarm  hin\ 
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Friends  had  tried,  had  cautiously  approached  him  with  :  '  It's  me, 
Alick,  old  son ;  you  know  me,  don't  you  ?  It's  only  Mac  ;  you 
wouldn't  shoot  Mac,  would  you  ? '  To  which  Alick  with  violent 
profanity  had  replied  that  he  would  blow  the  head  off  of  anyone, 
even  his  dearest  chum,  who  ventured  one  blank  step  nearer — did 
not,  in  short,  immediately  retire.  Whereupon  friends  had  very 
sensibly  and  promptly  retired  behind  the  angle  of  the  huts,  to 
discuss  matters  and  meantime  watch  the  stubborn  Alick,  dimly 
visible  parading  the  lines  with  loaded  rifle  at  the  ready  amid  the 
snow  which  now  was  so  softly,  plenteously  falling. 

Whisky,  so  long  refrained  from  in  extenso,  had  indeed  done  its 
work.  Not  only  had  it  reawakened  the  long-dozing  passion  for 
justice  and  retribution,  it  had  resuscitated  Paish,  or  if  not  the  actual 
vile  offender,  one  at  any  rate  of  the  same  perjured  brood.  And 
there,  too,  sibilating  at  his  elbow  was  the  snowy  wraith  of  that 
mortally  injured  old  man,  his  grandfather,  urging  him  on  to  venge- 
ance, pointing  him  here  and  there  with  the  pink  tip  of  the  original 
'  church  organ '  at  the  flitting  soldierly  shapes  as  they  scudded 
swiftly  from  hut  to  hut  (a  silent,  breathless,  most  dangerous  '  general 
post ')  or  took  wild  rushes  for  safety  within. 

Hitherto  he  had  not  fired  ;  not  to  kill,  that  is  ;  only  a  warning 
shot  or  two  over  their  heads  to  prove  he  was  loaded ;  nor  did  he 
mean  to  until  he  felt  sure  of  his  target.  That  Paish  or  Paish's 
representative  (even  if  a  Fred  Markwell)  was  somewhere  about  the 
camp  that  night,  selling  rabbits  and  such  like,  he  felt  certain,  with 
the  deadly  certitude  of  copious  whisky,  and  for  him  and  him  only, 
finger  on  trigger,  he  was  waiting.  So  when  at  last  Dick  Peters, 
weary  of  much  dodging,  had  the  brilliant  but  unfortunate  idea  of 
protecting  himself  with  a  couple  of  rolls  of  roofing-felt  from  the 
orderly's  hut,  before  making  a  rush  for  his  own,  he  by  that  ill- 
timed  manoeuvre  instantly  transformed  himself  to  a  Paish  with 
the  rabbits.  At  whom  Alick  instantly  fired,  nor  was  Peters  mis- 
taken when  with  a  yell  to  the  startled  reverberating  night  he  at 
once  proclaimed  himself  shot.  As  indeed  he  was,  poor  wretch ! 
through  the  body. 

Why  he  wasn't  killed,  since  the  bullet  went  through  him  from 
side  to  side,  most  miraculously  only  just  missing  the  vital  organs  ; 
nor  Alick  Carter  either,  who  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  on  hearing  that 
the  victim  was  Dick  Peters,  his  chum,  had  straightway  turned  the 
avenging  rifle  on  himself — that  the  youthful-looking  medical 
officer  who  gave  evidence  at  the  trial  some  three  months  later 
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found  it  difficult  to  understand  or  explain.  Both  sufferers  by  the 
rules  should  have  for  some  time  been  dead,  three  months  ago  at 
least,  yet  there  they  were  facing  each  other  in  the  assize  court : 
Dick  Peters  smiling  in  the  witness-box,  doing  his  best  for  his  friend 
in  the  dock,  truthfully  assuring  Alick  (on  that  undefended  prisoner 
being  by  the  judge  invited  to  ask  the  witness  any  questions)  that 
they  had  never  had  a  cross  word  in  their  lives,  that  they  always 
had  been  and  still  were,  non  obstante  vitae  suae  periculo,  the  best  of 
chums. 

Of  the  ancient  villainy  of  Paish,  and  the  brief  deceptive  vision 
of  his  descendant,  Alick  said  nothing,  either  to  judge  or  jury.  He 
felt  that  in  the  old  country  it  would  be  useless  to  plead  such  vague 
extenuating  circumstances,  even  if  it  were  in  the  very  assize  court 
where  his  grandfather  had  been  so  scandalously  tried  and  convicted. 
But,  undefended  as  he  was,  or  poorly  by  himself — with  the  one 
formula  indiscriminately  addressed  to  all  the  witnesses,  '  You  and  I 
ain't  never  had  no  words,  have  we  ?  ' — he  was  let  off  lightly  with 
eighteen  months'  hard  labour,  after  the  irritable  old  judge  had  done 
his  best,  yet  had  apparently  failed,  to  explain  to  the  jury  the  differ- 
ence in  gravity  between  '  shooting  with  intent  to  murder '  and  the 
more  commonplace  '  unlawfully  wounding/ 

'  What's  the  old  guy  so  angry  about  ? '  was  Alick's  silent  com- 
ment during  the  summing-up  and  the  jury's  frequent  questions ; 
'  I  ain't  shot  at  him.' 

Well,  you  see,  Alick,  a  common  jury  in  the  old  country  with 
their  heart  set  on  acquittal  is  by  no  means  an  easy  team  to  keep 
straight  along  the  narrow  path  of  justice.  They  will  go  kicking 
over  the  traces,  lightly,  generously,  with  their  heads  well  down. 
And  in  the  old  country  we  have  a  painful  complaint  called  lumbago, 
from  which  not  even  His  Majesty's  Justices  in  Eyre  can  claim  entire 
exemption. 

When  at  last  the  regiment  was  pronounced  sufficiently  dis- 
ciplined to  be  dangerous  only  to  its  foes,  Dick  Peters  came  to  the 
prison  for  a  farewell  interview.  He  found  his  chum  Alick  greatly 
chastened,  with  clipped  locks,  but  without  complaint  to  make 
except  in  so  far  as  he  was  unhappily  for  the  present  debarred  from 
strafing  the  Hun.  No  reference  was  made  to  Miss  Rosie,  between 
whom  and  Alick  yawned  not  only  the  impassable  gulf  of  eighteen 
months'  hard  labour  (and  it  was  part  of  his  punishment  that  he 
fully  realised  it)  but  the  sad  fact  of  her  blood  relationship  with 
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the  ancestral  villainous  gamekeeper;  nor  would  the  name  of 
Paish  have  been  even  mentioned  between  them  had  not  Peters 
himself  referred  somewhat  in  triumph  to  the  discovery,  only  recently 
made,  that  he  and  the  fair  tobacconist  of  '  The  Twittells '  were 
'  sort  of  related/ 

'  I  thought  somehow  I'd  'eard  the  name  before/  Dick  Peters 
chuckled ;  '  but  it  wasn't  till  I  talked  it  over  with  the  old  man, 
only  last  Friday,  that  1  got  it  all  clear.  My  own  grandmother  was 
a  Paish.  Ah,  and  I  know  she  was  a  gamekeeper's  daughter.  We'd 
an  old  photograph  of  her  at  'ome  in  Fulham  as  a  little  girl  in  a  check 
frock,  taken  with  her  father,  and  we  kids  always  used  to  laugh  at 
his  wooden  leg  struck  straight  out  in  front  of  him.  Wonderful 
brave  man,  grandmother  always  said  he  was,  and  we  wasn't  to 
laugh.  He'd  fought  a  gang  of  poachers,  single-'anded,  and  they'd 
shot  his  leg  off  for  him  before  the  'ole  lot  was  captured.  But  all 
the  same,  we  never  could  'elp  laughing,  the  leg  stuck  out  so  straight 
and  the  trousers  was  so  short.' 

He  laughed  again  at  the  ancient  faded  memory,  and  Alick  Carter 
unreservedly  joined  in. 

Dick  Peters  was  his  chum,  but  he  couldn't  help  feeling  that  even 
in  the  old  country  where  justice  was  so  tardy  his  shot  had  not  been 
altogether  wasted. 

WALTER'  FRITH. 
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THE  STORY  OF   THE   'CORNWALL.' 

I.     PLYMOUTH  TO  THE  FALKLANDS. 
BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

OF  the  countless  stories  of  naval  action  which  I  have  listened  to 
in  the  course  of  the  months  I  have  spent  with  the  Grand  Fleet, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  one  which  was  told  as  the  consequence  of 
being  asked  for  with  malice  aforethought.  I  have  never  yet  found 
a  man  of  action  who  was  enamoured  of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
raised  in  the  recital  of  his  own  exploits,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  calculated  to  throw  an  otherwise  not  untalk- 
ative  British  Naval  Officer  into  a  state  of  uncommunicativeness, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  traditional  silence  of  the  Sphinx 
or  the  proverbial  close-mouthedness  of  the  clam  are  alike  sheer 
garrulity,  it  is  to  ask  him,  point  blank,  to  tell  you  (for  instance) 
how  he  took  his  submarine  into  the  Baltic,  or  what  his  destroyer 
did  at  Jutland,  or  how  he  fought  his  cruiser  at  Dogger  Bank,  or 
something  similar. 

The  quiet-voiced  but  always  interesting  and  often  dramatic 
recitals  of  such  things  as  these  which  I  have  heard  have  invariably 
been  led  up  to  quite  incidentally — at  dinner,  on  the  bridge  or 
quarterdeck,  around  the  ward-room  fire,  or  through  something 
else  that  has  just  been  told.  Several  times  I  have  found  in  officers' 
diaries — little  records  never  meant  for  other  eyes  than  those  of 
the  writers'  own  friends  or  families — which  have  been  turned  over 
to  me  to  verify  some  point  regarding  which  I  had  inquired,  laconic 
references  to  incidents  and  events  of  great  human  and  even  his- 
toric interest,  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  dramatic  yarns 
I  have  ever  listened  to  was  told  me  in  a  '  kite '  balloon — plunging 
in  the  forty-mile  wind  against  which  it  was  being  towed  like  a 
hooked  salmon — by  a  man  who  had  assured  me  before  we  went 
up  that  nothing  really  exciting  had  ever  fallen  to  his  experience. 

It  was  in  this  way — an  anecdote  now  and  then  as  this  or  that 

incident  of  the  day  recalled  it  to  his  mind — that  Captain  

came  to  tell  me  the  story  of  the  Cornwall  during  those  eventful 
early  months  of  the  war  when  he  commanded  that  now  famous 
cruiser.  He  mentioned  her  first,  I  believe,  one  night  in  his  cabin 
when,  referring  to  a  stormy  midwinter  month,  most  of  which  had 
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been  spent  by  his  Division  of  the  Grand  Fleet  on  some  sort  of  work 
at  sea,  I  spoke  of  the '  rather  strenuous  interval '  we  had  experienced. 

'  If  you  think  life  on  a  battleship  of  the  Grand  Fleet  strenuous,' 
laughed  the  Captain,  extending  himself  comfortably  in  his  arm- 
chair before  the  glowing  grate,  '  I  wonder  what  you  would  have 
thought  of  the  life  we  led  on  the  old  Cornwall.  Not  very  far  from 
a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  miles  of  steaming  was  her  record 
for  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  in  that  time  she  ploughed 
most  of  the  Seven  Seas  and  coasted  in  the  waters  of  all  but  one 
of  the  Six  Continents.  Always  on  the  lookout  for  something  or 
other,  coaling  as  we  could,  provisioning  as  we  might — let  me  tell 
you  that  coming  to  the  Grand  Fleet  after  that  (at  least  until  a  few 
months  had  elapsed  and  the  contrast  wore  off)  was  like  retiring 
on  a  pension  in  comparison.' 

He  settled  himself  deeper  into  the  soft  upholstery,  extended 
his  feet  nearer  the  fire,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and,  in  the  hour  which 
elapsed  before  the  evening  mail  came  aboard,  told  me  of  the  work 
of  the  Cornwall  in  those  first  chaotic  weeks  of  the  war  which 
preceded  the  Battle  of  the  Falklands. 

*  We  were  at  Plymouth  when  the  war  began  '  (said  he),  '  and  our 
first  work  was  in  connexion  with  protecting  and  "  shepherding  " 
safely  to  port  several  British  ships  carrying  bullion  which  were 
still  on  the  high  seas.  It  was  a  baffling  sort  of  a  job,  especially  as 
there  were  two  or  three  German  raiders  loose  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
the  favourite  ruse  of  each  of  which  was  to  represent  itself  as  a 
British  cruiser  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  work  the  Cornwall 
was  on.  Warned  of  these  "  wolves-in-shepherds'-clothing,"  the 
merchantmen  we  sought  to  protect  were  afraid  to  reveal  their 
whereabouts  by  wireless,  the  consequence  being  that  our  first  fore- 
running efforts  to  safeguard  the  seas  resolved  themselves  into  a 
sort  of  a  marine  combination  of  "  Blind-Man's  Buff  "  and  "  Hide- 
and-Seek,"  played  pretty  well  all  over  the  Atlantic.  All  the  ships 
with  especially  valuable  cargoes  got  safely  to  port  ultimately, 
though  none  of  them,  that  I  recall,  directly  under  the  wing  of  the 
Cornwall.  It  was  our  first  taste  of  the  "  So-near-and-yet-so-far  " 
kind  of  life  that  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  the  cruiser  which  essays  the 
dual  role  of  "  Commerce  Protector  "  and  "  Kaider  Chaser." 

'  After  a  few  hours  at  "  Gib,"  we  were  next  sent  across  to  Casa 
Blanca,  where  the  appearance  of  the  Cornwall  was  about  the  first 
tangible  evidence  that  French  Africa  had  of  the  fact  that  England 
was  really  coming  into  the  war  in  earnest.  There  was  a  good  deal 
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of  unrest  in  Morocco  at  the  time,  for  the  Germans  were  even  then 
at  work  upon  their  insidious  propaganda  among  the  Moslems  of 
all  the  colonies  of  the  Allies.  The  "  buzz  "  in  the  bazaars  that  the 
appearance  of  a  British  warship  started  must  have  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  at  this  critical  juncture  in  carrying  to  the  Arabs 
of  the  interior  word  that  France  was  not  going  to  have  to  stand 
alone  against  Germany.  Our  reception  by  both  the  French  and 
native  population  of  Casa  Blanca  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  during 
all  of  our  stay  a  cheering  procession  followed  in  the  wake  of  every 
party  of  officers  or  men  who  went  ashore. 

'  Leaving  Casa  Blanca,  we  were  sent  back  to  the  Atlantic-  to 
search  for  commerce  destroyers,  ultimately  working  south  by  the 
Canaries  and  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  South  American  waters,  where 
the  Karlsruhe  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  her  activities.  The  chase 
of  this  enterprising  and  elusive  raider,  whose  career  was  finally 
brought  to  an  inglorious  end  by  her  going  ashore  on  a  West  Indian 
island,  kept  the  Cornwall — along  with  a  number  of  other  British 
cruisers — steadily  on  the  move,  until  the  ominous  and  painful  news 
of  the  destruction  of  Cradock's  fleet  off  Coronel  suddenly  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  there  was  soon  going  to  be  bigger 
game  than  a  lone  pirate  to  be  stalked. 

'  We  never  had  the  luck  to  sight  even  so  much  as  the  smoke  of 
the  Karlsruhe,  although — as  I  only  learned  too  late  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  information — the  Cornwall  was  within  an  hour  or  two's 
steaming  of  her  on  one  occasion.  I  did  think  we  had  her  once, 
though — a  jolly  amusing  incident  it  was,  too.  I  was  getting  un- 
comfortably short  of  food  at  the  time — a  very  common  experience 
in  the  "  here-to-day-and-gone-to-morrow  "  sort  of  life  we  were 
leading  ; — so  that  when  the  welcome  news  reached  me  by  wireless 
one  morning  that  a  British  ship — Buenos  Aires  to  New  York  with 
frozen  beef — was  due  to  pass  through  the  waters  we  were  then 
patrolling,  I  lost  no  time  in  heading  over  to  intercept  her  on  the 
chance  of  doing  a  bit  of  marketing. 

'  We  picked  her  up  promptly  as  reckoned,  but,  while  she  was  still 
hull  down  on  the  horizon,  her  skipper  began  to  signal  frantically 
"  /  am  being  chased  by  the  '  Karlsruhe '  /  "  Here  was  luck  indeed.  I 
ordered  "  Action  Stations  "  to  be  sounded,  and  the  course  of  the 
ship  to  be  altered  toward  the  point  where  I  figured  the  smoke  of 
the  pursuing  pirate  would  begin  to  smudge  the  sky-line  as  she  came 
swooping  down  upon  her  prey.  Sighting  nothing  after  holding 
on  this  course  for  a  while,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  raider 
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must  be  hidden  by  the  impenetrable  smoke-pall  with  which  the 
flying  beef-ship  had  masked  a  wide  arc  of  the  western  horizon, 
and  headed  up  in  that  direction,  begging  the  fugitive  in  the  mean- 
time to  give  me  the  bearing  of  her  pursuer  as  accurately  as  possible. 

'  Her  only  reply  to  this,  however,  was  to  belch  out  "  smoke 
screen  "  faster  than  ever  and  continue  rending  the  empyrean  ether 
with  renewed  "  /  am  being  chased  by  the  '  Karlsruhe  ' !  "  In  vain  I 
assured  her  that  we  were  the  H.M.8.  Cornwall,  and  would  take  the 
greatest  delight  in  seeing  that  the  chase  was  put  an  end  to,  if  she 
would  only  tell  us  from  which  direction  the  Karlsruhe  was  coming, 
and  cease  to  throw  out  a  bituminous  blanket  for  the  enemy  to  hide 
behind.  Blacker  and  blacker  rolled  the  smoke,  heavier  and  heavier 
piled  the  screen  to  leeward,  and  still  more  frantically  shrilled  the 
appeals  for  help.  At  the  end  of  my  patience  at  actions  which  it  now 
began  to  dawn  upon  me  looked  more  than  a  little  suspicious,  I 
headed  the  Cornwall  straight  after  the  runaway  and  soon  reduced 
the  interval  separating  us  sufficiently  to  reach  her  with  "  Visual.  " 
She  brought  up  sharp  at  my  "  Stop  instantly  !  "  and  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  my  boarding  party  was  clambering  over  her  side. 

"  Where's  the  Karlsruhe  ?  "  I  shouted  impatiently  to  the  Board- 
ing Officer  as  his  boat  came  back  alongside  again.  I  knew  something 
of  the  accuracy  of  German  long-range  naval  gunnery,  and  was 
far  from  being  easy  in  mind  regarding  the  kind  of  surprise  packet 
that  might  at  any  moment  be  wafted  out  of  that  slowly  thinning 
smoke-blur  to  leeward. 

'  "There,"  he  replied  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  the  arm 
in  quite  the  opposite  direction  from  the  one  I  had  been  expecting 
the  enemy.  "Eight  there,  Sir/'  That  old  lunatic  of  a  skipper 
thought  the  Cornwall  was  the  Karlsruhe  ! ' 

'  Did  you  get  your  frozen  beef  ? '  I  asked. 

The  Captain  smiled  the  pleased  smile  of  one  who  recalls  some- 
thing that  has  given  him  great  satisfaction. 

'  I  think  that  afternoon  marked  the  beginning  of  the  "  Food 
Economy  "  campaign  in  the  Navy,'  he  replied.  '  If  the  Admiralty 
had  been  able  to  continue  buying  frozen- beef  at  the  rate  that 
crestfallen  but  highly  relieved  skipper — quite  of  his  own  free  will — 
charged  for  the  lot  we  loaded  up  after  he  had  found  it  was  not  to 
be  his  fate  to  be  sunk  by  the  Karlsruhe, — well*  the  Government 
could  have  probably  built  a  new  battleship  or  two  and  never  missed 
the  money  out  of  the  saving.' 

The  recollection  of  the  treat  that  fresh  meat  was  after  a  long 
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period  on  '  bully  beef '  ration  turned  the  Captain's  thoughts  to 
another  time  of  plenty  he  had  experienced  after  the  Cornwall  had 
helped  the  wounded  Carmania  limp  back  to  Base  following  her 
successful  engagement  with  the  Cap  Trafalgar. 

'  In  these  times  of  food  economy  and  restricted  rations,'  he 
said, '  it  fairly  makes  my  mouth  water  to  think  of  the  feasts  Captain 

G spread  for  us  during  the  days  we  were  devising  a  way  to 

get  the  battered  Carmania  back  to  England.  You  see,  when  the 
war  started  she  was  just  about  to  sail  on  one  of  her  transatlantic 
voyages  with  the  usual  midsummer  cargo  of  American  million- 
aires, and  her  cuisine  was  of  a  character  calculated  to  satisfy  their 
Epicurean  tastes.  When  they  converted  her  to  an  auxiliary  cruiser, 
it  was  the  usual  sledge-hammer,  crow-bar,  and  over-the-side  pro- 
cedure with  the  mirrors,  the  upholsteries,  and  the  mahoganies,  but 
they  left  the  stores,  God  bless  them,  they  left  the  stores.  Can  you 
fancy  how  things  such  as  truffled  quail,  and  asparagus  tips  with 
mayonnaise — iced — and  cafe  parfait,  and  Muscat  dates,  and  Cali- 
fornia oranges — with  the  big  gold  labels  on — tasted  to  men  who  had 
been  for  weeks  pretty  nearly  down  to  the  classic  old  wind-jammer 
ration  of  "  lobscouse  "  and  "  dog's-body  "  ?  And  those  plump, 
black,  five-inch-long  Havanas  in  the  silver  foil  (I  can  smell  the 
soothing  fumes  of  them  yet),  and  that  rarely  blended  Mocha,  and 
those  bottles  of  1835  Cognac — the  pungent  bouquet  of  them  scents 

the  memories  of  the  long  evenings  I  sat  with  G in  the  wreck 

of  his  fire-swept  cabin  while  he  yarned  to  me  of  the  ripping  fight 

he  had  just  come  out  of.  And  how  we  all  envied  G his  luck — 

getting  as  sporting  a  show  as  a  man  could  ask  for  in  that  half- 
converted  liner  while  we  cruisers  were  vainly  chasing  smoke  and 
rumours  over  most  of  the  South  Atlantic.  Nothing  less  than  the 
banquets  he  gave  us  would  have  salved  our  heart-burnings.' 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Captain  was  led  on  to  speak  of  what  he 
had  heard— from  those  who  took  part  in  it,  and  only  a  few  hours 
from  the  time  it  happened — of  the  first  great  duel  ever  fought 
between  modern  armed  merchantmen,  a  conflict,  indeed,  which  is 
still  practically  unique  in  naval  history. 

'There  was  not  much  to  choose  between  the  ships,'  he  said. 
1  The  Cap  Trafalgar — one  of  the  latest  of  the  Hamburg  Sud-Amerika 
liners— had  a  good  deal  the  best  of  it  on  the  score  of  age,  and  the 
Carmania  probably  something  on  the  score  of  size.  The  latter 
had  been  hastily  converted  at  Liverpool  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  while  the  former  turned  herself  from  sheep 
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into  wolf  about  the  same  time  by  arming  herself  with  the  guns  of 
a  small  German  gun-boat.  This  craft,  by  the  way,  steamed  to 
the  nearest  Brazilian  port  and,  with  true  Hunnish  logic,  claimed 
the  right  to  intern  as  a  peaceful  German  merchantman  on  the 
strength  of  the  fact  that  it  was  no  longer  armed  !  The  largest 
guns  that  either  ship  had  were  four-inch,  the  Carmania  having 
slight  advantage  on  the  score  of  number.  The  Carmania  would 
have  been  no  match  for  the  Karlsruhe,  just  as  the  Cap  Trafalgar 
would  have  fallen  easy  prey  to  the  Cornwall  or  another  of  the 
British  cruisers  in  those  waters.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
a  happy  fatality  that  let  these  two  ex-floating  palaces  fight  with 
each  other  and  in  their  own  class. 

'  The  first  word  we  had  of  the  engagement  was  a  wireless  Captain 

G sent  out  saying,  in  effect,  that  he  had  sunk  the  Trafalgar, 

but,  as  his  bridge  was  burned  up,  his  steering  gear  shot  away,  and 
all  his  navigating  instruments  destroyed,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  someone  come  and  tell  him  where  he  was  and  lead  him  to  a 
place  where  he  could,  so  to  speak,  lie  down  and  lick  his  wounds 
for  a  while.  It  took  a  jolly  good  bit  of  searching  to  find  a  ship  that 
couldn't  tell  any  more  about  itself  than  that,  but  we  finally  sighted 
her  ragged  silhouette  and  gave  her  a  lead  to  such  a  haven  as  the 
practically  open  seas  of  our  rendezvous  afforded. 

'  Poor  G had  lost  a  good  deal  more  than  his  steering  gear, 

it  soon  transpired,  for  the  fire  which  had  consumed  his  bridge  had 
also  gutted  his  cabin  and  reduced  everything  in  it  to  cinders  except 
an  old  Norfolk  jacket.  How  that  escaped  we  never  could  figure 
out,  for  of  garments  hanging  on  pegs  to  the  left  and  right  of  it  no 

trace  was  left.  As  G was  of  about  three  times  the  girth  of 

any  other  British  officer  in  those  waters  at  the  time,  the  wardrobe 
we  tried  to  get  together  for  him  was  a  grotesque  combination  ; 
indeed,  so  far  as  I  recall  now,  the  old  Norfolk  had  to  serve  him  as 
everything  from  pyjamas  and  bath-robe  to  dinner  jacket  and  great- 
coat during  that  trying  period.  It  was  a  weird  figure  he  cut  presid- 
ing at  those  Gargantuan  feasts  he  spread  for  us  on  the  bruised  and 
battered  old  Carmania,  but  there  wasn't  a  one  of  us  who  wouldn't 
have  changed  places  with  him — Norfolk  and  all — for  the  assurance  of 
half  his  luck.  Such  is  the  monotony  of  this  patrol  work  in  the  outer 
seas,  that,  after  your  first  enthusiasm  wears  off,  you  get  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  you  can  never  conceive  that  anything  is 
ever  going  to  happen.  That  we  had  the  one  most  decisive  naval 
battle  of  the  war  just  ahead  of  us,  no  one  dreamed  at  this  time. 
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'  The  fight  between  the  Carmania  and  Cap  Trafalgar,'  he  con- 
tinued, 'has  well  been  called  "  The  Battle  of  the  Hay-stacks,"  for 
never  before  (or  since,  for  that  matter)  have  two  ships  with  such 
towering  upper  works  stood  off  and  tried  to  batter  each  other  to  pieces 

with  gunfire.  Indeed,  I  well  recall  G 's  saying  that,  up  to  the 

very  end,  he  could  not  conceive  that  either  ship  could  sink  the  other, 
and  of  how — even  after  the  Carmania  had  been  struck,  three  or  four- 
score times  and  a  raging  fire  forward  had  driven  him  from  the  bridge 
— he  kept  wondering  in  the  back  of  his  brain  what  sort  of  a  fight 
the  duel  would  resolve  itself  into  when  both  had  exhausted  their 
shells.  Luckily,  he  did  not  have  to  face  that  problem. 

'  Both  ships,  according  to  G 's  account,  began  blazing  at 

each  other  as  soon  as  they  came  in  range,  and,  as  each  was  eager  to 
fight  it  out  to  a  finish,  the  distance  separating  them  was,  for  a 
while,  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible.  At  something  like  three 
thousand  yards,  however,  some  sort  of  a  rapid-fire  gun  burst  into 
action  on  the  Trafalgar.  "  It  didn't  appear  to  be  doing  me  much 
harm/'  said  G in  telling  me  of  it,  "  but  the  incessant  '  pom- 
pom '  of  the  accursed  thing  got  so  much  on  my  nerves  that  I  drew 
off  far  enough  to  dull  the  edge  of  its  infernal  yapping." 

'  A  thing  which  came  near  to  putting  the  Carmania  out  of  the 
running  before  she  had  completed  the  polishing  off  of  her  opponent 
was  the  shell  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  violating  the  sanctity 
of  the  Captain's  cabin — the  one  that  burned  everything  but  the 
Norfolk  jacket.  This  projectile — a  four-inch — though  (probably 
owing  to  the  small  resistance  offered  by  the  light  upper  works)  it 
did  not  explode,  generated  enough  heat  in  its  passage  to  start  a  fire. 

Beginning  on  G 's  personal  effects,  this  conflagration  spread 

to  the  bridge,  destroying  the  navigating  instruments  and  ultimately 
making  it  impossible  to  remain  there — the  latter  a  serious  blow 
in  itself.  What  made  this  fire  especially  troublesome  was  the 
difficulty,  because  of  the  cutting  of  the  main,  of  bringing  water 
to  bear  upon  it.  As  it  was,  it  was  necessary  to  head  the  Carmania 
"  down  the  wind  "to  reduce  the  draught  fanning  the  flames.  Nothing 
else  would  have  saved  her.  Except  for  one  thing,  this  expedient 

would  have  enabled  the  now  thoroughly  worsted  (though  G 

didn't  know  it)  Trafalgar  to  withdraw  from  the  action,  and  this 
was  that  the  latter  was  herself  on  fire  and  had  to  take  the  same 
course  willy-nilly.  From  that  moment  on  the  battle  was  as 
irretrievably  joined  as  one  of  those  old  Spanish  knife-duels  in 
which  the  opponents  were  locked  together  in  a  room  to  fight  to 
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a  finish.  Often  as  not,  so  they  say,  the  victor  in  one  of  these 
fights  only  survived  the  loser  by  minutes  or  hours,  and  so  would  it 
have  been  in  this  instance  had  they  not  finally  been  able  to  extinguish 
the  fire  on  the  Carmania. 

'  G 's  account  of  the  way  he  had  to  carry  on  after  being 

driven  from  the  bridge — it  was  really  a  splendid  bit  of  seamanship — 
was  funny  in  the  extreme,  but  the  reality  must  have  been  funnier 
still,  that  is,  if  that  term  can  be  applied  to  anything  happening 
while  shells  are  bursting  and  blowing  men  to  bits  every  few  seconds. 

G is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  Navy — around  the  waist, 

I  mean — so  it  wasn't  to  be  expected  of  him  to  be  very  shifty  on 
his  feet.  And  yet,  by  the  irony  of  Fate,  it  was  he  of  all  men  who 
was  suddenly  confronted  with  a  task  that  required  only  less 
"  foot-work  "  than  it  did  "  head-work/'  With  the  battle  going  on 
all  the  time,  they  rigged  up  some  sort  of  a  "  jury  "  steering  gear, 
or  it  may  be  that  they  steered  her  by  her  screws.  At  any  rate, 

G had  to  con  her  from  the  most  commanding  position  he  could 

find  on  one  of  the  after  decks,  or  rather,  as  he  had  no  longer 
voice-pipe  communication  with  the  engine-room,  he  had  to  keep 
dashing  back  and  forth  (it  must  have  been  for  all  the  world  like 
a  batsman  running  in  cricket)  between  two  or  three  commanding 
positions.  "  If  I  wanted  to  open  the  range  a  bit,"  he  said,  "  I  had 
to  nip  for'rard,  wait  till  there  was  an  interval  in  both  gun-fire  and 
shell-burst,  and  yell  down  a  hatchway  "  (or  was  it  a  ventilator  ?) 
"  to  the  engine-room  to  '  Slow  port ! '  or  if  I  suddenly  found  it  impera- 
tive to  open  the  distance,  I  had  to  make  the  same  journey  and  pasa 
the  word  down  to  '  Stop  starboard  ! '"  The  very  thought  of  that 
mad  shuttling  back  and  forth  under  the  equatorial  sun  used  to 

make  poor  G mop  his  forehead  and  pour  himself  a  fresh  drink 

every  time  he  told  the  story. 

'Battered  and  burning  fiercely  as  both  ships  were,  G — — 
confessed  that  even  at  this  juncture  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the 
feeling  that  neither  of  them  had  enough  shells  to  sink  the  other. 
"  I  was  racking  my  brain  for  some  plan  of  action  to  follow  when 
that  moment  arrived/'  he  said,  "when  suddenly  the  Trafalgar 
began  to  heel  sharply  and  started  to  sink.  It  was  our  second  or 
third  salvo,  which  had  holed  her  badly  at  the  water-line,  that  did 
the  business.  She  had  kept  steaming  and  fighting  for  close  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  afterwards,  though." 

'  Q told  us  one  very  good  story  about  his  Gunnery  officer. 

"  It  was  just  before  the  shell  which  started  the  fire  struck  us," 
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lie  said,  "  that  Y 's  sun  helmet  was  knocked  off — I  don't 

remember  whether  it  was  by  the  wind  or  the  concussion  of  the 
firing.  Seeing  it  fall  to  the  deck  below,  he  ran  to  the  rail  of  the 
bridge  and  began  shouting  for  someone  to  bring  it  back  to  him. 
Before  long,  luckily,  a  seaman  who  had  heard  the  shouting  in  a 
lull  of  the  firing,  poked  his  head  out  to  see  what  it  was  about,  and 
presently  came  puffing  up  the  ladder  with  the  fugitive  head-piece. 
I  say  luckily,  because  the  gun-control  for  the  whole  ship  was 

suspended  while  Y waited  for  that  infernal  helmet.  And 

the  funniest  thing  about  it  all  was  that,  when  I  ventured  to 
suggest  a  few  days  later  that  it  might  be  well  if  he  made  use  of  the 
chin-strap  of  his  helmet  the  next  time  he  was  in  action,  he  claimed 
to  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  incident — thought  he  had 
been  '  sticking  to  his  guns  '  all  the  time.  Just  shows  how  a  man's 
brain  works  in  air-tight  compartments  when  he  is  really  busy." 

'The  surgeon  of  the  Carmania'  (continued  the  Captain)  '  — a 
splendid  chap  who  had  given  up  a  lucrative  West-end  practice  and 
sworn  he  was  under  forty  (although  he  was  really  fifty-two)  in 
order  to  get  a  chance  to  do  something  for  his  country — told  me 
many  stories  to  prove  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  men  that  passed 
under  his  hands  during  and  after  the  fight.  Though  most  of  the 
crew  were  only  Royal  Naval  Reservists,  with  no  experience  of  and 
but  little  training  for  fighting,  it  appears  that  they  stood  what  is 
perhaps  the  hardest  of  all  trials — that  of  seeing  their  mates 
wounded  and  killed  beside  them — like  seasoned  veterans. 

'  "  There  was  one  stout-hearted  young  Cockney,"  said  the 
Surgeon,  "  whom,  after  I  had  finished  removing  a  number  of  shell 
fragments  from  various  parts  of  his  anatomy,  I  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  fight.  '  Rippin',  Sir/  he  replied,  grinning  ecstatically 
through  the  bandage  that  held  up  a  flap  of  a  torn  cheek  ;  '  rippin', 
never  been  in  one  like  it  afore/  Then,  as  his  eye  caught  the  smile 
which  I  could  not  quite  repress  at  the  life-time  of  naval  battling 
suggested  by  that  '  nev'r  afore/  he  concluded  with  '  Not  ev'n  in 
Whitechapel.'  " 

1  The  Surgeon  came  across  one  man  who  insisted  that  the  blood 
flowing  from  a  ragged  tear  in  his  arm  was  really  spattered  there 
when  one  of  his  mates — whose  mangled  body  he  bestrode — had 
been  decapitated  by  a  shell  a  few  minutes  before ;  and  there  was 
one  lot  of  youngsters  who  went  on  cheerily  "  Yo-heave-ho-ing  " 
in  hoisting  some  badly  needed  shells  which  were  so  slippery  with 
blood  that  they  had  to  be  sanded  before  they  could  be  handled. 
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Grimly  pathetic  was  the  story  he  told  me  of  a  gunner  whose  torn 
hand  he  had  just  finished  amputating  and  bandaging  when  someone 
shouted  into  the  door  of  the  dressing  station  that  the  Trafalgar 
was  going  down. 

'  "He  crowded  to  a  port  I  had  had  opened/'  said  the  Surgeon, 
"  just  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  last  salvoes  from  the  Carmania  go 
crashing  into  the  side  of  the  heeling  enemy.  '  Huroor,  boys,'  he 
shouted  ;  '  give  'em  beans/  and  as  he  cheered  he  started  (what  had 
evidently  been  a  favourite  gesture  of  approval  and  excitement 
with  him)  to  smite  mightily  with  his  right  fist  into  the  palm  of  his 
left  hand.  But  the  blow  fell  upon  air  ;  there  was  no  answering 
thwack.  The  gnarled,  weather-beaten  fist  shot  past  a  bandaged 
stump.  He  drew  back  with  surprise  for  a  moment,  and  then, 
grinning  a  bit  sheepishly,  like  a  boy  surprised  in  some  foolish  action, 
edged  back  beside  me  at  the  port.  '  Quite  forgot  there  was  su'thin' 
missin/  he  said  half  apologetically,  trying  to  wriggle  the  elbow  of 
the  maimed  arm  back  into  the  sling  from  which  it  had  slipped. 
'  S'pose  I'll  be  havin'  to  get  used  to  it,  won't  I  ? '  As  the  Trafalgar 
took  a  new  list  and  began  rapidly  to  settle  he  burst  into  renewed 
'  Huroors.'  '  By  Gawd,  Sir/  he  cried,  when  she  had  finally  gone, 
'  if  I  'ad  as  many  'ands  as  an  oktypuss,  I'd  'a  giv'n  'em  all  fer  the 
joy  o'  puttin'  that  blinkin'  pyrit  down  to  Davy  Jones.'  " 

The  Captain  gazed  long  at  the  coals  of  the  grate,  on  his  face  the 
pleased  smile  of  one  who  recalls  treasured  memories.  '  I  can't 
tell  you  how  sorry  we  were  to  see  the  Carmania  go/  he  said  finally. 

'  My  word,  how  we  did  enjoy  those  feasts  good  old  G spread 

for  us  ! '  With  a  laugh  he  roused  himself  from  the  pleasant  reverie 
and  took  up  again  the  narrative  of  the  Cornwall. 

'  The  first  intimation  we  had  '  (he  resumed)  '  of  the  sinking  of 
Admiral  Craddock's  fleet  came  in  the  form  of  a  wireless  from 
the  Defence  asking  if  I  had  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Coronel. 
Details  which  came  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  or  two  brought 
home  to  us  the  astonishing  change  in  the  whole  situation  which 
the  appearance  of  Von  Spee  in  South  American  waters  had  wrought. 
The  blow  fell  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 

'  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  various  British  warships  in  the  South 
Atlantic  rendezvoused  ofl  Montevideo  to  discuss  a  plan  of  action. 
What  the  next  move  of  the  victorious  Von  Spee  would  be  we  could 
only  surmise.  German  prisoners  picked  up  after  the  Falklands 
battle  said  his  ultimate  plan — after  seizing  Port  Stanley  for  a  base 
and  undergoing  such  a  refit  there  as  was  practicable  with  the  means 
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at  his  disposal — was  to  scatter  his  ships  as  commerce  raiders  all 
over  the  Atlantic,  cutting  if  possible  the  main  sea  arteries  of  Eng- 
land to  North  America.  The  Germans  figured,  according  to  these 
prisoners,  that  the  suspension  of  the  North  Atlantic  traffic  for  even 
a  month  (no  impossible  thing  for  five  speedy  cruisers  in  the  light  of 
the  delays  to  sailings  caused  by  the  Emden  and  Karlsruhe  working 
alone)  wo^d  practically  paralyse  England's  war  efforts  and  reduce 
her  military  effort  in  France  to  almost  negligible  proportions, 
lam  much  mon  inclined  to  believe  that  this — rather  than  the  con- 
voying a  fleet  otv  German  merchantmen,  bearing  German  reservists 
from  Argentina,  I)\ruguay,  and  Southern  Brazil,  to  South-west  Africa 
from  Buenos  Aire-?.  and  Montevideo — was  the  real  plan  of  Von  Spec. 

'  However,  it  was  the  immediate  rather  than  the  ultimate  plans 
of  the  Germans  that  were  our  chief — in  fact,  our  only — concern. 
Whether  Von  Spee  intended  heading  for  the  North  Atlantic  later 
or  South  Africa,  or  up  the  Thames — the  only  way  he  could  clear 
the  road  to  any  of  these  objectives  was  by  first  destroying  such 
British  warships  as  still  remained  in  South  American  waters.  It 
was  these  ships  which  had  hurried  to  get  together  off  Montevideo, 
in  order  to  make  the  path  of  the  enemy  as  thorny  and  full  of  pit- 
falls as  possible. 

'  They  had  no  illusions  respecting  what  the  immediate  future 
held  for  them,  that  little  group  of  cruiser  captains  that  gathered 
in  the  Admiral's  cabin  of  the  Defence  to  formulate  a  plan  of  action. 
We  knew  nothing  at  that  time  of  what  had  been  decided  upon  at 
the  Admiralty ;  indeed,  we  were  quite  in  agreement  that  it  would 
be  deemed  inexpedient  to  send  any  battle  cruisers  away  from 
tie  North  Sea,  where  they  might  be  imperatively  needed  any  day, 
on  a  voyage  to  the  South  Atlantic  that  might  easily  resolve  itself 
into  a  months-long  wild-goose  chase.  Our  plans,  therefore,  were 
laid  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  we  should  have  to  do  the  best 
we  could  with  the  ships  already  available. 

'  There  was  not  a  man  of  us  who  was  not  keen  on  the  chance 
of  a  fight  at  even  the  prohibitive  odds  under  which  it  appeared 
inevitable  that  the  one  ahead  of  us  must  be  fought,  but  the 
prospects  of  success  were  anything  but  alluring.  Every  day  that 
passed  had  brought  reports  revealing  the  completeness  of  the  enemy's 
victory  at  Coronel,  and  all  of  these  were  more  than  confirmed  when 
the  Glasgow — whose  captain  had  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  from 
a  battle  in  which  there  was  no  longer  a  chance  for  him  to  be  of  any 
use — came  in  and  joined  us. 
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'  It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  conditions  under  which  one  naval 
force,  faced  by  another  as  much  stronger  than  itself  as  the  Germans 
were  than  the  British  at  this  time,  would  be  justified  in  avoiding 
an  action.  The  present  was  not  such  an  occasion,  however ;  in 
fact,  I  don't  think  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  us  to  bring  up  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  phase  of  the  question  at  all.  This,  briefly,  was 
the  way  the  matter  presented  itself  to  us  :  The  measure  of  the 
power  of  the  Germans  to  inflict  harm  to  the  Allies  was  their  supply 
of  shells.  These  gone — always  provided  no  new  supply  reached 
them — the  menace,  even  though  the  ships  were  yet  unsunk,  was 
practically  at  an  end.  We  knew  that  they  had  already  used  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  their  munition  in  a  foolish  bombardment 
of  the  little  tropical  port  of  Papeete,  in  the  French  Societies,  and 
we  knew  that  a  very  large  amount  had  been  expended  at  Coronel. 
They  still  probably  had  enough,  we  figured,  to  see  them  through 
many  months  of  commerce  raiding  if  only  they  could  avoid  another 
general  action  against  warships,  and  such  an  action,  even  if  it  was 
a  losing  one  from  our  standpoint,  it  was  our  manifest  role  to  provoke, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

'  This  point  decided,  about  all  that  remained  to  be  considered 
was  how  to  make  the  most  effective  disposition  of  such  ships  as 
we  had  at  our  disposal  when  once  the  enemy  was  in  sight.  We 
knew  just  what  ships  we  would  have  to  meet.  We  also  knew, 
practically  to  a  gun,  how  they  were  armed.  Moreover,  with 
Coronel  as  an  object  lesson,  we  knew  how  well  those  ships  were 
handled,  and  with  what  deadly  effectiveness  those  guns  were 
served.  Now  that  it  is  all  ancient  history,  I  think  there  is  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  how  we  arranged  that  our  ships 
should  "  take  partners  "  for  the  little  "  sea-dance  "  they  were 
expecting  to  shake  their  heels  at. 

'  The  Defence — an  armoured  cruiser  of  the  Minotaur  type, 
subsequently  sunk  at  Jutland— was  to  tackle  the  Scharnhorst, 
Von  Spec's  flagship.  The  former  was  the  only  ship  we  had  that 
was  anywhere  nearly  a  match  for  either  of  the  larger  German 
cruisers.  She  exceeded  them  in  displacement  by  several  thousand 
tons,  and  her  four  nine-point-twos  and  ten  seven-point-fives  had 
a  comfortable  margin  of  metal  over  that  fired  from  the  Scharn- 
horst's  eight  eight-point-twos  and  six  five-point-nines.  In  a  fair  duel 
with  either  of  the  larger  Germans,  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
she  would  have  had  the  best  of  it.  In  the  battle  we  expected 
to  go  into,  however,  there  could  be  no  certainty  that  she  was 
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going  to  be  able  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  the  vis-d- 
vis  we  had  picked  for  her  during  a  sufficient  interval  to  finish 
up  the  job. 

'The  Carnarvon  and  the  Cornwall  were  to  be  given  the  for- 
midable task  of  keeping  the  Gneisenau  so  busy  that  she  could  not 
help  her  sister  fight  the  Defence.  Our  combined  displacement  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  our  prospective  opponent,  but  the  four  seven- 
point-fives  and  twenty  six-inch  (all  we  had  between  us)  could 
hardly  have  prevented  her  pounding  us  to  pieces  with  her  eight- 
point-twos,  in  the  event  that  she  elected  to  use  her  speed  (if 
she  was  faster  than  we,  which  is  somewhat  doubtful)  to  keep 
beyond  the  effective  range  of  our  lighter  guns.  By  dashing  into 
close  range  we  might  have  had  a  chance  with  her,  or  again  there 
was  the  possibility  we  might  lead  her  a  dance  that  would  take 
her  out  of  the  way  long  enough  to  give  the  Defence  time  to  finish 
polishing  off  the  Scharnhorst,  in  which  event  the  former  might  have 
been  able  to  intervene  in  our  favour. 

'  Small  as  would  have  been  our  chance  of  carrying  through  our 
part  of  the  programme  successfully,  the  Gneisenau  was  the  one 
opponent  I  desired  above  all  the  others,  on  account  of  the  way  I 
knew  it  would  buck  up  the  ship's  company  to  feel  that  they  were 
having  a  whack  at  the  ship  that  sunk  the  Monmoitih.  There  were 
a  good  many  men  in  the  Monmouth  who  had  gone  to  her  from  the 
Cornwall,  and  our  men  never  tired  cursing  the  Hun  for  letting  their 
mates  drown  at  Coronel  without  making  any  effort  to  save  them. 
They  had  something  to  say  on  that  score  when  their  turn  came  at 
the  Falklands. 

'  The  Glasgow  we  were  going  to  give  a  chance  to  wipe  out  her 
Coronel  score  by  sending  her  in  against  the  Nurnberg.  With  her 
superior  speed,  and  her  two  six-inch  and  ten  four-inch  guns  against 
the  latter's  ten  four-point-ones,  she  would  probably  have  had  the 
best  of  what  could  not  but  have  been  a  very  pretty  fight  if  no  one 
had  interfered  with  it.  Here  again,  unluckily,  the  chances  were 
against  a  duel  to  the  finish.  Against  the  Dresden — a  very  worthy 
sister  of  the  Emden — the  very  best  we  could  muster  was  the  armed 
merchantman,  Orama.  This  (unless  another  armed  merchantman — 
the  Otranto,  which  had  escaped  with  the  Glasgow  from  Coronel — 
became  available)  left  us  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  Leipzig,  which, 
in  that  event,  would  have  been  a  sort  of  a  "  rover,"  free  to  bestow 
her  attention  and  shells  wherever  they  appeared  likely  to  do  the 
most  harm.  And  (from  the  way  she  was  fought  at  the  Falklands, 
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where  she  was  my  "  opposite  number  ")  let  me  tell  you  that  a  jolly 
troublesome  "  rover  "  she  would  have  been. 

'  That,  in  a  few  words,  was  our  little  plan  for  making  Von  Spee 
use  up  the  remainder  of  his  ammunition.  That  was  our  principal 
object,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  would  have  come  pretty 
near  complete  success  in  attaining  it.  For  the  rest,  you  can  judge 
for  yourself  what  our  chances  would  have  been.  As  the  Fates  would 
have  it,  however,  that  battle  was  never  to  be  fought,  save  on  paper 
in  the  Admiral's  cabin  of  the  old  Defence.  Before  ever  we  had 
completed  preparations  for  our  "  magazine-emptying  "  sally  against 
Von  Spee,  word  was  winged  to  us  that  the  Admiralty  had  a  plan  of 
its  own  in  process  of  incubation,  and  that  we  were  to  stand-by  to 
co-operate. 

'  Sturdee  and  his  battle  cruisers  were  well  on  their  way  to  the 
South  Atlantic,  however,  before  even  an  inkling  of  what  was  afoot  was 
vouchsafed  us,  and  even  then  my  orders  were  simply  to  rendezvous 
with  him  at  the  '*  Base  "  I  have  spoken  of  before — the  one  where  we 
foregathered  and  feasted  with  the  Carmania.  1  breathed  no  word  of 
where  and  why  we  were  going  until  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Plate 
estuary  were  left  behind  and  the  last  least  possibility  of  a  "leak" 
to  the  shore  was  out  of  the  question.  Then  I  simply  passed  it  on  to 
the  men  by  posting  some  word  of  it  on  the  notice-board.  There  was 
no  cheering,  either  then  or  even  a  few  days  later,  when  the  Inflexible 
and  the  Invincible,  the  latter  flying  Admiral  Sturdee's  flag,  came 
nosing  in  from  the  Atlantic  and  dropped  anchor  at  the  "  Base  " ; 
but  the  promise  of  action  in  the  immediate  future  was  like  wine  to 
the  men.  They  were  simply  tumbling  over  themselves  to  carry  out 
the  most  ordinary  routine  duties,  and  so  it  continued  right  up  to  the 
moment  that  Von  Spee's  foretops,  gliding  along  above  the  low 
promontory  of  Port  William,  brought  them  to  "  Action  Stations  " 
with  real  work  to  do  at  last. 

'  Sturdee  had  his  plans  all  laid,  and  we  repaired  to  the  Invincible 
shortly  after  her  arrival  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  them.  All  in 
all,  it  wasn't  so  very  different  a  gathering  from  that  one  which  took 
place  on  the  Defence,  off  Montevideo,  to  plan  another  battle — 
the  one  which  was  never  to  take  place.  1  don't  mind  admitting, 
though,  that  there  was  a  bit  more  ;£  buoyancy  "to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  former,  the  natural  consequence  of  our  "  improved  prospects/ 
There  is  no  use  denying  that  it  gives  a  man  a  more  comfortable 
feeling  to  know  that  he  is  on  a  ship  that  has  reasonable  expectation 
of  sending  its  "  opposite  "  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  than  to  be  faced 
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with  the  prospect  of  going  out  as  a  sort  of  animated  lure  to  wheedle 
the  enemy  out  of  his  shells. 

'  With  the  Invincibk  and  Inflexible  Sturdee  had  sufficient  force 
to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  Defence,  which  was,  I  believe,  sent 
to  African  waters  to  join  a  force  that  was  gathering  there  on  the  off 
chance  that  the  Germans  slipped  through  the  net  that  was  being 
flung  off  South  America.  For  scouting  purposes,  the  Bristol  and 
the  Kent—- both  of  which  had  foregathered  with  us  at  the  "  Base  " — 
were  added  to  our  "  punitive  expedition/'  which  finally  got  under 
weigh  for  the  Falklands  on  November  28.  Steaming  in  a  formation 
best  calculated  to  sweep  a  wide  range  of  seas,  we  held  our  southerly 
course  for  nine  days,  sighting,  so  far  as  I  recall,  no  ship  of  any 
description  except  those  of  our  own  force.  On  the  eighth  day  we 
weathered  a  heavy  blizzard,  but  it  was  out  of  a  clear  dawn  that  the 
low,  rounded  hills  of  the  Falklands — so  suggestive  in  many  respects 
of  the  Orkneys  and  the  north  of  Scotland — took  shape  the  following 
morning.  We  dropped  anchor  in  the  double  harbour  of  Port  William 
and  Port  Stanley  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  forenoon  of  December  7. 
Before  another  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  Von  Spec — hurrying 
as  though  to  a  rendezvous — had  made  his  appearance,  and  we  were 
raising  steam  to  go  out  and  even  up  Cradock's  account  with  him/ 

(To'Jbc  continued.) 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS, 
BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  XI.  (continued). 

THE   CROWNING    OF   AMENMESES. 

WHEN  the  obsequies  of  Pharaoh  were  finished,  Amemneses  returned 
to  Tanis,  and  there  was  crowned  as  Pharaoh.  I  attended  this 
great  ceremony,  bearing  coronation  gifts  of  certain  royal  ornaments 
which  the  Prince  sent  to  Pharaoh,  saying  it  was  not  fit  that  he,  as  a 
private  person,  should  wear  them  any  longer.  These  I  presented 
to  Pharaoh,  who  took  them  doubtfully,  declaring  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  Prince  Seti's  mind  and  actions. 

'  They  hide  no  snare,  0  Pharaoh,'  I  said.  '  As  you  rejoice  in 
the  glory  that  the  gods  have  sent  you,  so  the  Prince  my  master 
rejoices  in  the  rest  and  peace  which  the  gods  have  given  him,  asking 
no  more/ 

'  It  may  be  so,  Scribe,  but  I  find  this  so  strange  a  thing,  that 
sometimes  I  fear  lest  the  rich  flowers  of  this  glory  should  hide 
some  deadly  snake,  whereof  the  Prince  knows,  if  he  did  not  set  it 
there/ 

'I  cannot  say,  0  Pharaoh,  but  without  doubt,  although  he 
could  work  no  guile,  the  Prince  is  not  as  are  other  men.  His 
mind  is  both  wide  and  deep/ 

'  Too  deep  for  me/  muttered  Amenmeses.  '  Nevertheless,  say 
to  my  royal  cousin  that  I  thank  him  for  his  gifts,  especially  as  some  of 
them  were  worn,  when  he  was  heir  to  Egypt,  by  my  father  Khaemuas, 
who  I  would  had  left  me  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  blood.  Say  to 
him  also,  that  while  he  refrains  from  working  me  harm  upon  the 
throne,  as  I  know  he  has  done  up  to  the  present,  he  may  be  sure 
that  I  will  work  him  none  in  the  station  which  he  has  chosen/ 

Also  I  saw  the  Princess  Userti,  who  questioned  me  closely  con- 
cerning her  lord.  I  told  her  everything,  keeping  naught  back.  She 
listened  and  asked, 

'  What  of  that  Hebrew  woman,  Moon  of  Israel  ?  Without  doubt 
she  fills  my  place/ 
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'Not  so,  Princess/  I  answered.  'The  Prince  lives  alone. 
Neither  she  nor  any  other  woman  fills  your  place.  She  is  a  friend 
to  him,  no  more/ 

'  A  friend  !  Well,  at  least  we  know  the  end  of  such  friendships. 
Oh !  surely  the  Prince  must  be  stricken  with  madness  from  the 
gods!' 

'  It  may  be  so,  your  Highness,  but  I  think  that  if  the  gods  smote 
more  men  with  such  madness,  the  world  would  be  better  than  it 
is.' 

'  The  world  is  the  world,  and  the  business  of  those  who  are 
born  to  greatness  is  to  rule  it  as  it  is,  not  to  hide  away  amongst 
books  and  flowers,  and  to  talk  folly  with  a  beautiful  outland  woman, 
and  a  scribe  however  learned/  she  answered  bitterly,  adding,  '  Oh  ! 
if  the  Prince  is  not  mad,  certainly  he  drives  others  to  madness,  and 
me,  his  spouse,  among  them.  That  throne  is  his,  his  ;  yet  he  suffers 
a  cross-grained  dolt  to  take  his  place,  and  sends  him  gifts  and 


'  I  think  your  Highness  should  wait  till  the? end  of  the  story 
before  you  judge  of  it/ 

She  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  asked, 

'  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  Is  the  Prince  no  fool  after  all  ?  Do 
he  and  you,  who  both  seem  to  be  so  simple,  perchance  play  a  great 
and  hidden  game,  as  I  have  known  men  feign  folly  in  order  to  do 
with  safety  ?  Or  has  that  witch  of  an  Israelite  some  secret  know- 
ledge in  which  she  instructs  you,  such  as  a  woman  who  can  shatter 
the  statue  of  Amon  to  fine  dust  might  well  possess  ?  You  make 
believe  not  to  know,  which  means  that  you  will  not  answer.  Oh  ! 
Scribe  Ana,  if  only  it  were  safe,  I  think  I  could  find  a  way  to  wring 
the  truth  out  of  you,  although  you  do  pretend  to  be  but  a  babe 
for  innocence/ 

'  It  pleases  your  Highness  to  threaten  and  without  cause/ 

'  No/  she  answered,  changing  her  voice  and  manner,  '  I  do  not 
threaten ;  it  is  only  the  madness  that  I  have  caught  from  Seti. 
Would  you  not  be  mad  if  you  knew  that  another  woman  was  to  be 

crowned  to-morrow  in  your  place,  because — because '  and  she 

began  to  weep,  which  frightened  me  more  than  all  her  rough  words. 

Presently  she  dried  her  tears,  and  said, 

'  Say  to  my  lord  that  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  well  and  send 
him  greetings,  but  that  never  of  my  own  wish  will  I  look  upon  his 
living  face  again  unless  indeed  he  takes  another  counsel,  and  sets 
himself  to  win  that  which  is  his  own.  Say  to  him  that  though  he 
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has  so  little  care  for  me,  and  pays  no  heed  to  my  desires,  still  I 
watch  over  his  welfare  and  his  safety,  as  best  I  may/ 

'  His  safety,  Princess  !  Pharaoh  assured  me  not  an  hour  ago 
that  he  had  naught  to  fear,  as  indeed  he  fears  naught/ 

'  Oh  !  which  of  you  is  the  more  foolish,'  she  exclaimed  stamping 
her  foot, '  the  man  or  his  master  ?  You  believe  that  the  Prince  has 
naught  to  fear  because  that  usurper  tells  you  so,  and  he  believes 
it — well,  because  he  fears  naught.  For  a  little  while  he  may  sleep 
in  peace.  But  let  him  wait  until  troubles  of  this  sort  or  of  that 
arise  in  Egypt  and,  understanding  that  the  gods  send  them  on 
account  of  the  great  wickedness  that  my  father  wrought  when 
death  had  him  by  the  throat  and  his  mind  was  clouded,  the  people 
begin  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  their  lawful  king.  Then  the 
usurper  will  grow  jealous,  and  if  he  has  his  way,  the  Prince  will 
sleep  in  peace — for  ever.  If  his  throat  remains  uncut,  it  will  be 
for  one  reason  only,  that  I  hold  back  the  murderer's  hand.  Fare- 
well, I  can  talk  no  more,  for  I  say  to  you  that  my  brain  is  afire 
— to-morrow  he  should  have  been  crowned,  and  I  with  him/ 
and  she  swept  away,  royal  as  ever,  leaving  me  wondering  what 
she  meant  when  she  spoke  of  troubles  arising  in  Egypt,  or  if  the 
words  were  but  uttered  at  hazard. 

Afterwards  Bakenkhonsu  and  I  supped  together  at  the  college 
of  the  temple  of  Ptah,  of  which  because  of  his  age  he  was  called 
the  father,  when  I  heard  more  of  this  matter. 

'  Ana,'  he  said,  '  I  tell  you  that  such  gloom  hangs  over  Egypt 
as  I  have  never  known  even  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Ninebow 
Barbarians  would  conquer  and  enslave  the  land.  Amenmeses 
will  be  the  fifth  Pharaoh  whom  I  have  seen  crowned,  the  first  of 
them  when  I  was  but  a  little  child  hanging  to  my  mother's  robe, 
and  not  once  have  I  known  such  joylessness/ 

'  That  may  be  because  the  crown  passes  to  one  who  should 
not  wear  it,  Bakenkhonsu/ 

He  shook  his  head.  '  Not  altogether.  I  think  this  darkness 
comes  from  the  heavens  as  light  does.  Men  are  afraid  they  know 
not  of  what/ 

'  The  Israelites,'  I  suggested* 

*  Now  you  are  near  to  it,  Ana,  for  doubtless  they  have  much 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Had  it  not  been  for  them  Seti  and  not 
Amenmeses  would  be  crowned  to-morrow.  Also  the  tale  of  the 
marvel  which  the  beautiful  Hebrew  woman  wrought  in  the  temple 
yonder  has  got  abroad  and  is  taken  as  an  omen.  Did  I  tell  you 
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that  six  days  gone  a  fine  new  statue  of  the  god  was  consecrated 
there  and  on  the  following  morning  was  found  lying  on  its  side, 
or  rather  with  its  head  resting  on  the  breast  of  Mut  ? ' 

'  If  so,  Merapi  is  blameless,  because  she  has  gone  away  from  this 
city.' 

'  Of  course  she  has  gone  away,  for  has  not  Seti  gone  also  ?  But 
I  think  she  left  something  behind  her.  However  that  may  be, 
even  our  new  divine  lord  is  afraid.  He  dreams  ill,  Ana,'  he  added, 
dropping  his  voice,  '  so  ill  that  he  has  called  in  Ki  to  interpret  his 
visions.' 

'  And  what  said  Ki  ?  ' 

'  Ki  could  say  nothing  or,  rather,  that  the  only  answer  vouch- 
safed to  him  and  his  company,  when  they  made  inquiry  of  their 
Kas,  was  that  this  god's  reign  would  be  very  short  and  that  it  and 
his  life  would  end  together.' 

'  Which  perhaps  did  not  please  the  god  Amenmeses,  Baken- 
khonsu.' 

'  Which  did  not  please  the  god  at  all.  He  threatened  Ki.  It 
is  a  foolish  thing  to  threaten  a  great  magician,  Ana,  as  the 
Kherheb,  Ki,1  himself  indeed  told  him — you  know  that  he  is 
Kherheb  now — looking  him  in  the  eyes.  Then  he  prayed  his 
pardon  and  asked  who  would  succeed  him  on  the  throne,  but  Ki 
said  he  did  not  know,  as  a  Kherheb  who  had  been  threatened 
could  never  remember  anything,  which  indeed  he  never  can — 
except  to  pay  back  the  threatener/ 

'  And  did  he  know,  Bakenkhonsu  ? ' 

By  way  of  answer  the  old  Councillor  crumbled  some  bread  fine 
upon  the  table,  then  with  his  finger  traced  among  the  crumbs  the 
rough  likeness  of  a  jackal-headed  god  and  of  two  feathers,  after 
which  with  a  swift  movement  he  swept  the  crumbs  on  to  the  floor. 

'  Seti ! '  I  whispered,  reading  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  Prince's 
name,  and  he  nodded  and  laughed  in  his  great  fashion. 

'  Men  come  to  their  own  sometimes,  Ana,  especially  if  they 
do  not  seek  their  own,'  he  said.  '  But  if  so,  much  must  happen 
first  that  is  terrible.  The  new  Pharaoh  is  not  the  only  man  who 
dreams,  Ana.  Of  late  years  my  sleep  has  been  light  and  some- 
times I  dream,  though  I  have  no  magic  like  to  that  of  Ki. ' 
'  What  did  you  dream  ?  ' 

'  I  dreamed  of  a  great  multitude  marching  like  locusts  over 
Egypt.  Before  them  went  a  column  of  fire  in  which  were  two  hands. 

1  '  Kherheb '  was  the  title  of  the  chief  official  magician  in  Ancient  Egypt. 
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One  of  these  held  Amon  by  the  throat  and  one  held  the  new  Pharaoh 
by  the  throat.  After  them  came  a  column  of  cloud,  and  in  it  a 
shape  like  to  that  of  an  unwrapped  mummy,  a  shape  of  death 
standing  upon  water  that  was  full  of  countless  dead/ 

Now  I  bethought  me  of  the  picture  that  the  Prince  and  I  had 
seen  in  the  skies  yonder  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  but  of  it  I  said 
nothing.  Yet  I  think  that  Bakenkhonsu  saw  into  my  mind,  for  he 
asked, 

'  Do  you  never  dream,  Friend  ?  You  see  visions  that  come 
true — Amenmeses  on  the  throne,  for  instance.  Do  you  not  also 
dream  at  times  ?  No  ?  Well,  then,  the  Prince  ?  You  look 
like  men  who  might,  and  the  time  is  ripe  and  pregnant.  Oh  !  I 
remember.  You  are  both  of  you  dreaming,  not  of  the  pictures 
that  pass  across  the  terrible  eyes  of  Ki,  but  of  those  that  the  moon 
reflects  upon  the  waters  of  Memphis,  the  Moon  of  Israel.  Ana, 
be  advised  by  me,  put  away  the  flesh  and  increase  the  spirit,  for  in 
it  alone  is  happiness,  whereof  woman  and  all  our  joys  are  but  earthly 
symbols,  shadows  thrown  by  that  mortal  cloud  which  lies  between 
us  and  the  Light  Above.  I  see  that  you  understand,  because  some 
of  that  light  has  struggled  to  your  heart.  Do  you  remember 
that  you  saw  it  shining  in  the  hour  when  your  little  daughter  died  ? 
Ah  !  I  thought  so.  It  was  the  gift  she  left  you,  a  gift  that  will  grow 
and  grow  in  such  a  breast  as  yours,  if  only  you  will  put  away  the 
flesh  and  make  room  for  it,  Ana.  Man,  do  not  weep — laugh  as  I 
do,  Oho-ho  !  Give  me  my  staff,  and  good-night.  Forget  not  that 
we  sit  together  at  the  crowning  to-morrow,  for  you  are  a  King's 
Companion  and  that  rank  once  conferred  is  one  which  no  new 
Pharaoh  can  take  away.  It  is  like  the  gift  of  the  spirit,  Ana,  which 
is  hard  to  win,  but  once  won  more  eternal  than  the  stars.  Oh  ! 
why  do  I  live  so  long  who  would  bathe  in  it,  as  when  a  child  I  used 
to  bathe  in  Nile  ? ' 

On  the  following  day  at  the  appointed  hour  I  went  to  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace,  that  in  which  I  had  first  seen  Meneptah,  and  took 
my  stand  in  the  place  allotted  to  me.  It  was  somewhat  far  back, 
perhaps  because  it  was  not  wished  that  I,  who  was  known  to  be  the 
private  scribe  of  Seti,  should  remind  Egypt  of  him  by  appearing 
where  all  could  see  me. 

Great  as  was  the  place  the  crowd  filled  it  to  its  furthest  corners. 
Moreover  no  common  man  was  present  there,  but  rather  every 
noble  and  head  priest  in  Egypt,  and  with  them  their  wives  and 
daughters,  so  that  all  the  dim  courts  shone  with  gold  and  precious 
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gems  set  upon  festal  garments.  While  I  was  waiting  old 
Bakenkhonsu  hobbled  towards  me,  the  crowd  making  way  for  him, 
and  I  could  see  that  there  was  laughter  in  his  sunken  eyes. 

'  We  are  ill-placed,  Ana,'  he  said.  '  Still  if  any  of  the  many 
gods  there  are  in  Egypt  should  chance  to  rain  fires  on  Pharaoh,  we 
shall  be  the  safer.  Talking  of  gods,'  he  went  on  in  a  whisper, 
'  have  you  heard  what  happened  an^hour  ago  in  the  temple  of 
Ptah  of  Tanis  whence  I  have  just  come  ?  Pharaoh  and  all  the 
Blood-royal — save  one — walked  according  to  custom  before  the 
statue  of  the  god,  which,  as  you  know,  should  bow  its  head  to  show 
that  he  chooses  and  accepts  the  king.  In  front  of  Amenmeses 
went  the  Princess  Userti,  and  as  she  passed  the  head  of  the  god 
bowed,  for  I  saw  it,  though  all  pretended  that  they  did  not  see. 
Then  came  Pharaoh  and  stood  waiting,  but  it  would  not  bow, 
though  the  priests  called  in  the  old  formula,  "The  god  greets 
the  king." 

'At  length  he  went  on,  looking  as  black  as  night,  and  others 
of  the  blood  of  Rameses  followed  in  their  order.  Last  of  all  limped 
Siptah  and,  behold  !  the  god  bowed  again/ 

'  How  and  why  does  it  do  these  things/  I  asked,  '  and  at  the 
wrong  time  ? ' 

'  Ask  the  priests,  Ana,  or  Userti,  or  Siptah.  Perhaps  the 
divine  neck  has  not  been  oiled  of  late,  or  too  much  oiled,  or  too 
little  oiled,  or  prayers — or  strings — may  have  gone  wrong.  Or 
Pharaoh  may  have  been  niggard  in  his  gifts  to  that  college  of  the 
great  god  of  his  House.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  know  the  ways 
of  gods  ?  That  in  the  temple  where  I  served  at  Thebes  fifty  years 
ago  did  not  pretend  to  bow  or  to  trouble  himself  as  to  which  of  the 
royal  race  sat  upon  the  throne.  Hush  !  Here  comes  Pharaoh/ 

Then  in  a  splendid  procession,  surrounded  by  princes,  councillors, 
ladies,  priests,  and  guards,  Amenmeses  and  the  Royal  Wife,  Urnure, 
a  large  woman  who  walked  awkwardly,  entered  the  hall,  a  glittering 
band.  The  high-priest,  Roi,  and  the  chancellor,  Nehesi,  received 
Pharaoh  and  led  him  to  his  throne.  The  multitude  prostrated 
itself,  trumpets  blew  and  thrice  the  old  salute  of  '  Life  !  Blood  I 
Strength  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  ! '  was  cried  aloud. 

Amenmeses  rose  and  bowed,  and  I  saw  that  his  heavy  face  was 
troubled  and  looked  older.  Then  he  swore  some  oath  to  gods  and 
men  which  Roi  dictated  to  him,  and  before  all  the  company  put  on 
the  double  crown  and  the  other  emblems,  and  took  in  his  hands 
the  scourge  and  golden  sickle.  Next  homage  was  paid.  The 
Princess  Userti  came  first  and  kissed  Pharaoh's  hand,  but  bent  no 
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knee.  Indeed  first  she  spoke  with  him  a  while.  We  could  not  hear 
what  was  said,  but  afterwards  learned  that  she  demanded  that  he 
should  publicly  repeat  all  the  promises  which  her  father  Meneptah 
had  made  to  her  before  him,  confirming  her  in  her  place  and  rights. 
This  in  the  end  he  did,  though  it  seemed  to  me  unwillingly  enough. 

So  with  many  forms  and  ancient  celebrations  the  ceremony 
went  on,  till  all  grew  weary  waiting  for  that  time  when  Pharaoh 
should  make  his  speech  to  the  people.  That  speech,  however, 
was  never  made,  for  presently,  thrusting  past  us,  1  saw  those  two 
prophets  of  the  Israelites  who  had  visited  Meneptah  in  this  same 
hall.  Men  shrank  from  them,  so  that  they  walked  straight  up  to 
the  throne,  nor  did  even  the  guards  strive  to  bar  their  way.  What 
they  said  there  1  could  not  hear,  but  I  believe  that  they  demanded 
that  their  people  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  worship  their  god  in 
their  own  fashion,  and  that  Amenmeses  refused  as  Meneptah  had 
done. 

Then  one  of  them  cast  down  a  rod  and  it  turned  to  a  snake 
which  hissed  at  Pharaoh,  whereon  the  Kherheb  Ki  and  his  company 
also  cast  down  rods  that  turned  to  snakes,  though  I  could  only  hear 
the  hissing.  After  this  a  great  gloom  fell  upon  the  hall,  so  that 
men  could  not  see  each  other's  faces  and  everyone  began  to  call 
aloud  till  the  company  broke  up  in  confusion.  Bakenkhonsu  and  I 
were  borne  together  to  the  doorway  by  the  pressure  of  the  people, 
whence  we  were  glad  enough  to  see  the  sky  again. 

Thus  ended  the  crowning  of  Amenmeses. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  MESSAGE  OF  JABEZ. 

THAT  night  there  were  none  who  rejoiced  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  save  in  the  palace  and  houses  of  those  of  the  Court,  none  who 
feasted.  I  walked  abroad  in  the  market-place  and  noted  the  people 
going  to  and  fro  gloomily,  or  talking  together  in  whispers.  Pre- 
sently a  man  whose  face  was  hidden  in  a  hood  began  to  speak  with 
me,  saying  that  he  had  a  message  for  my  master,  the  Prince  Seti. 
I  answered  that  I  took  no  messages  from  veiled  strangers,  whereon 
he  threw  back  his  hood,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  Jabez,  the  uncle  of 
Merapi.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  obeyed  the  Prince,  and 
borne  the  body  of  that  prophet  back  to  Goshen  and  told  the  elders 
of  the  manner  of  the  man's  death. 
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'  Yes,'  he  answered,  '  nor  were  the  Elders  angry  with  the  Prince 
over  this  matter.  They  said  that  their  messenger  had  exceeded  his 
authority,  since  they  had  never  told  him  to  curse  Merapi,  and  much 
less  to  attempt  to  kill  her,  and  that  the  Prince  did  right  to  slay  one 
who  would  have  done  murder  before  his  eyes.  Still  they  added  that 
the  curse,  having  once  been  spoken  by  this  priest,  would  surely  fall 
upon  Merapi  in  this  way  or  in  that/ 

'  What  then  should  she  do,  Jabez  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  Scribe.  If  she  returns  to  her  people,  perchance 
she  will  be  absolved,  but  then  she  must  surely  marry  Laban.  It 
is  for  her  to  judge.' 

'  And  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  in  her  place,  Jabez  ?  ' 

'  I  think  that  I  should  stay  where  I  was,  and  make  myself  very 
dear  to  Seti,  taking  the  chance  that  the  curse  may  pass  her  by, 
since  it  was  not  lawfully  decreed  upon  her.  Whichever  way  she 
looks,  trouble  waits,  and  at  the  worst,  a  woman  might  wish  to 
satisfy  her  heart  before  it  falls,  especially  if  that  heart  should  happen 
to  turn  to  one  who  will  be  Pharaoh.' 

'  Why  do  you  say  "  who  will  be  Pharaoh,"  Jabez  ? '  I  asked,  for 
we  were  standing  in  an  empty  place  alone. 

'  That  I  may  not  tell  you,'  he  replied  cunningly,  '  yet  it  will 
come  about  as  I  say.  He  who  sits  upon  the  throne  is  mad  as 
Meneptah  was  mad,  and  will  fight  against  a  strength  that  is  more 
than  his  until  it  overwhelms  him.  In  the  Prince's  heart  alone  does 
the  light  of  wisdom  shine.  That  which  you  saw  to-day  is  only  the 
first  of  many  miracles,  Scribe  Ana.  I  can  say  no  more.' 

'  What  then  is  your  message,  Jabez  ? ' 

'  This :  Because  the  Prince  has  striven  to  deal  well  with  the 
people  of  Israel  and  for  theL-  sake  has  cast  away  a  crown,  whatever 
may  chance  to  others,  let  him  fear  nothing.  No  harm  shall  come 
to  him,  or  to  those  about  him,  such  as  yourself,  Scribe  Ana,  who 
also  would  deal  justly  by  us.  Yet  it  may  happen  that  through  my 
niece  Merapi,  on  whose  head  the  evil  word  has  fallen,  a  great  sorrow 
may  come  to  both  him  and  her.  Therefore,  perhaps,  although 
setting  this  against  that,  she  may  be  wise  to  stay  in  the  house 
of  Seti,  he,  on  the  balance,  may  be  wise  to  turn  her  from  his 
doors.' 

'  What  sorrow  ? '  I  asked,  who  grew  bewildered  with  his  dark 
talk,  but  there  was  no  answer,  for  he  had  gone. 

Near  to  my  lodging  another  man  met  me,  and  the  moonlight 
shining  on  his  face  showed  me  the  terrible  eyes  of  Ki. 
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'  Scribe  Ana,'  he  said,  '  you  leave  for  Memphis  to-morrow  at  the 
dawn,  and  not  two  days  hence  as  you  purposed.' 

'  How  do  you  know  that,  Magician  Ki  ?  '  I  answered,  for  I  had 
told  my  change  of  plan  to  none,  not  even  to  Bakenkhonsu,  having 
indeed  only  determined  upon  it  since  Jabez  left  me. 

'  I  know  nothing,  Ana,  save  that  a  faithful  servant  who  has 
learned  all  you  have  learned  to-day  will  hurry  to  make  report  of  it 
to  his  master,  especially  if  there  is  some  other  to  whom  he  would  also 
wish  to  make  report,  as  Bakenkhonsu  thinks.' 

'  Bakenkhonsu  talks  too  much,  whatever  he  may  think,'  I 
exclaimed  testily. 

*  The  aged  grow  garrulous.  You  were  at  the  crowning  to-day, 
were  you  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  if  I  saw  aright  from  far  away,  those  Hebrew  prophets 
seemed  to  worst  you  at  your  own  trade  there,  Kherheb,  which  must 
grieve  you,  as  you  were  grieved  in  the  temple  when  Amon  fell.' 

'  It  does  not  grieve  me,  Ana.  If  I  have  powers,  there  may  be 
others  who  have  greater  powers,  as  I  learned  in  the  temple  of 
Amon.  Why  therefore  should  I  feel  ashamed  ? '  \ 

'  Powers  ! '  I  replied  with  a  laugh,  for  the  strings  of  my  mind 
seemed  torn  that  night,  '  would  not  craft  be  a  better  word  ?  How 
do  you  turn  a  stick  into  a  snake,  a  thing  which  is  impossible  to 
man  ? ' 

'  Craft  might  be[a  better  word,  since  craft  means  knowledge 
as  well  as  trickery. \  "  Impossible  to  man  !  "  After  what  you  saw 
a  while  ago  in  the  temple  of  Amon,  do  you  hold  that  there  is  anything 
impossible  tojnan'  or^woman  ?  ^Perhaps  you  could  do  as  much 
yourself.' 

'Why  do  you  mock  me,  Ki  ?  I  study  books,  not  snake- 
charming.' 

He  looked  at  me  in  his  calm  fashion,  as  though  he  were  reading, 
not  my  face,  but  the  thoughts  behind  it.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
cedar  wand  in  his  hand  and  gave  it  to  me,  saying, 

'  Study  this,  Ana,  and  tell  me,  what  is  it.' 

'  Am  I  a  child/  I  answered  angrily,  '  that  I  should  not  know 
a  priest's  rod  when  I  see  one  ? ' 

'  I  think  that  you  are  something  of  a  child,  Ana,'  he  murmured, 
all  the  while  keeping  those  eyes  of  his  fixed  upon  my  face. 

Then  a  horror  came  about.  For  the  rod  began  to  twist  in  my 
hand  and  when  I  stared  at  it,  lo  !  it  was  a  long,  yellow  snake  which 
I  held  by  the  tail.  I  threw  the  reptile  down  with  a  scream,  for  it 
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was  turning  its  head  as  though  to  strike  me,  and  there  in  the  dust 
it  twisted  and  writhed  away  from  me  and  towards  Ki.  Yet  an 
instant  later  it  was  only  a  stick  of  yellow  cedar  wood,  though 
between  me  and  Ki  there  was  a  snake's  track  in  the  sand. 

'  It  is  somewhat  shameless  of  you,  Ana/  said  Ki,  as  he  lifted 
the  wand,  '  to  reproach  me  with  trickery  while  you  yourself  try 
to  confound  a  poor  juggler  with  such  arts  as  these.' 

Then  I  know  not  what  I  said  to  him,  save  the  end  of  it  was 
that  I  supposed  he  would  tell  me  next  that  I  could  fill  a  hall  with 
darkness  at  noonday  and  cover  a  multitude  with  terror. 

Suddenly  his  face  and  voice  changed. 

'  Let  us  have  done  with  jests/  he  said,  '  though  these  are  well 
enough  in  their  place.  Will  you  take  this  rod  again  and  point  it 
to  the  moon  ?  You  refuse  and  you  do  well,  for  neither  you  nor  I 
can  cover  up  her  face.  Ana,  because  you  are  wise  in  your  way 
and  consort  with  one  who  is  wiser,  and  were  present  in  the  temple 
when  the  statue  of  Amon  was  shattered  by  a  certain  witch  who 
matched  her  strength  against  mine  and  conquered  me,  I  the  great 
magician  have  come  to  ask  you — whence  came  that  darkness  in 
the  hall  to-day  ? ' 

'  From  God,  I  think/  I  answered  in  an  awed  whisper. 

'  So  I  think  also,  Ana.  But  tell  me,  or  ask  Merapi,  Moon  of 
Israel,  to  tell  me — from  what  god  ?  Oh !  I  say  to  you  that  a 
terrible  power  is  afoot  in  this  land  and  that  the  Prince  Seti  did  well 
to  refuse  the  throne  of  Egypt  and  to  fly  to  Memphis.  Repeat  it 
to  him,  Ana/ 

Then  he  too  was  gone. 

Now  I  returned  in  safety  to  Memphis  and  told  all  these  tidings 
to  the  Prince,  who  listened  to  them  eagerly.  Once  only  was  he 
greatly  stirred  ;  it  was  when  I  repeated  to  him  the  words  of  Userti, 
that  never  would  she  look  upon  his  face  again  unless  it  pleased  him 
to  turn  it  towards  the  throne.  On  hearing  this  tears  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  rising,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

'  The  fallen  must  not  look  for  gentleness/  he  said,  '  and  doubt- 
less, Ana,  you  think  it  folly  that  I  should  grieve  because  I  am  thus 
deserted/ 

'  Nay,  Prince,  for  I  too  have  been  abandoned  by  a  wife  and  the 
pain  is  unforgotten/ 

'  It  is  not  of  the  wife  I  think,  Ana,  since  in  truth  her  Highness 
is  no  wife  to  me.  For  whatever  may  be  the  ancient  laws  of  Egypt, 
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how  could  it  happen  otherwise,  at  any  rate  in  my  case  and  hers  ? 
It  is  of  the  sister.  For  though  my  mother  was  not  hers,  she  and  I 
were  brought  up  together  and  in  our  way  loved  each  other,  though 
always  it  was  her  pleasure  to  lord  it  over  me,  as  it  was  mine  to 
submit  and  pay  her  back  in  jests.  That  is  why  she  is  so  angry  that 
now  of  a  sudden  I  have  thrown  off  her  rule  to  follow  my  own  will 
whereby  she  has  lost  the  throne/ 

'  It  has  always  been  the  duty  of  the  royal  heiress  of  Egypt  to 
marry  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  Prince,  and  having  wed  one  who 
would  be  Pharaoh  according  to  that  duty,  the  blow  cuts  deep/ 

'  Then  she  had  best  thrust  aside  that  foolish  wife  of  his  and 
wed  him  who  is  Pharaoh.  But  that  she  will  never  do  ;  Amen- 
meses  she  has  always  hated,  so  much  that  she  loathed  to  be  in  the 
same  place  with  him.  Nor  indeed  would  he  wed  her,  who  wishes 
to  rule  for  himself,  not  through  a  woman  whose  title  to  the  crown 
is  better  than  his  own.  Well,  she  has  put  me  away  and  there's 

an  end.    Henceforth  I  must  go  lonely,  unless — unless Continue 

your  story,  friend.  It  is  kind  of  her  in  her  greatness  to  promise  to 
protect  one  so  humble.  I  should  remember  that,  although  it  is 
true  that  fallen  heads  sometimes  rise  again/  he  added  bitterly. 

'  So  at  least  Jabez  thinks,  Prince,'  and  I  told  him  how  the 
Israelites  were  sure  that  he  would  be  Pharaoh,  whereat  he  laughed 
and  said, 

'  Perhaps,  for  they  are  good  prophets.  For  my  part  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  Or  maybe  Jabez  sees  advantage  in  talking  thus, 
for  as  you  know  he  is  a  clever  trader/ 

'  I  do'not  think  so,'  I  answered  and  stopped. 
'  Had  Jabez  more  to  say  of  any  other  matter,  Ana  ?    Of  the 
lady  Merapi,  for  instance  ? ' 

Now  feeling  it  to  be  my  duty,  I  told  him  every  word  that  had 
passed  between  Jabez  and  myself,  though  somewhat  shamefacedly. 
'  This  Hebrew  takes  much  for  granted,  Ana,  even  as  to  whom 
the  Moon  of  Israel  would  wish  to  shine  upon.    Why,  friend,  it 
might  be  you  whom  she  desires  to  touch  with  her  light,  or  some 
youth  in  Goshen — not  Laban — or  no  one/ 
'  Me,  Prince,  me  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

'  Well,  Ana,  I  am  sure  you  would  have  it  so.  Be  advised  by 
me  and  ask  her  mind  upon  the  matter.  Look  not  so  confused, 
man,  for  one  who  has  been  married  you  are  too  modest.  Come, 
tell  me  of  this  Crowning/ 

So  glad  enough  to  escape  from  the  matter  of  Merapi,  I  spoke 
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at  length  of  all  that  had  happened  when  Pharaoh  Amenmeses  took 
his  seat  upon  the  throne.  When  I  described  how  the  rod  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  had  been  turned  to  a  snake  and  how  Ki  and  his 
company  had  done  likewise,  the  Prince  laughed  and  said  that 
these  were  mere  jugglers'  tricks.  But  when  I  told  of  the  darkness 
that  had  seemed  to  gather  in  the  hall  and  of  the  gloom  that  filled 
the  hearts  of  all  men  and  of  the  awesome  dream  of  Bakenkhonsu, 
also  of  the  words  of  Ki  after  he  had  clouded  my  mind  and  played 
his  jest  upon  me,  he  listened  with  much  earnestness  and  answered, 
'  My  mind  is  as  Ki's  in  this  matter.  I  too  think  that  a  terrible 
power  is  afoot  in  Egypt,  one  that  has  its  home  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  that  I  did  well  to  refuse  the  throne.  But  from  what 
god  these  fortunes  come  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  time  will  tell  us. 
Meanwhile  if  there  is  aught  in  the  prophecies  of  these  Hebrews, 
as  interpreted  by  Jabez,  at  least  you  and  I  may  sleep  in  peace, 
which  is  more  than  will  chance  to  Pharaoh  on  the  throne  that  Userti 
covets.  If  so,  this  play  will  be  worth  the  watching.  You  have 
done  your  mission  well,  Ana.  Go  rest  you  while  I  think  over  all 
that  you  have'said.' 

It  was  evening  and  as  the  palace  was  very  hot  I  went  into  the 
garden  and  making  my  way  to  that  little  pleasure-house  where  Seti 
and  I  were  wont  to  study,  I  sat  myself  down  there  and,  being  weary, 
fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  from  a  dream  about  some  woman  who 
was  weeping,  night  had  fallen  and  the  full  moon  shone  in  the  sky, 
so  that  its  rays  fell  on  the  garden  before  me. 

Now  in  front  of  this  little  house,  as  I  have  said,  grew  trees  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  were  covered  with  white  and  cup-like 
blossoms,  and  between  these  trees  was  a  seat  built  up  of  sun-dried 
bricks.  On  this  seat  sat  a  woman  whom  I  knew  from  her  shape 
to  be  Merapi.  Also  she  was  sad,  for  although  her  head  was  bowed 
and  her  long  hair  hid  her  face  I  could  hear  her  gentle  sighs. 

The  sight  of  her  moved  me  very  much  and  I  remembered  what 
the  Prince  had  said  to  me,  telling  me  that  I  should  do  well  to  ask 
this  lady  whether  she  had  any  mind  my  way.  Therefore  if  I  did 
so,  surely  I  could  not  be  blamed.  Yet  I  was  certain  that  it  was 
not  to  me  that  her  heart  turned,  though,  to  speak  the  truth,  much 
I  wished  it  otherwise.  Who  would  look  at  the  ibis  in  the  swamp 
when  the  wide-winged  eagle  floated  in  heaven  above  ? 

An  evil  thought  came  into  my  mind,  sent  by  Set.  Suppose 
that  the  watcher's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  eagle,  lord  of  the  air. 
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Suppose  that  she  worshipped  this  eagle  ;  that  she  loved  it  because 
its  home  was  heaven,  because  to  her  it  was  the  king  of  all  the  birds. 
And  suppose  one  told  her  that  if  she  lured  it  down  to  earth  from 
the  glorious  safety  of  the  skies,  she  would  bring  it  to  captivity  or 
death  at  the  hand  of  the  snarer.  Then  would  not  that  watcher 
say  :  '  Let  it  go  free  and  happy,  however  much  I  long  to  look 
upon  it/  and  when  it  had  sailed  from  sight,  perhaps  turn  her  eyes 
to  the  humble  ibis  in  the  mud  ? 

Jabez  had  told  me  that  if  this  woman  and  the  Prince  grew  dear 
to  each  other  she  would  bring  great  sorrow  on  his  head.  If 
I  repeated  his  words  to  her,  she  who  had  faith  in  the  prophecies 
of  her  people  would  certainly  believe  them.  Moreover,  whatever 
her  heart  might  prompt,  being  so  high-natured,  never  would  she 
consent  to  do  what  would  bring  trouble  on  Seti's  head,  even  if  to 
refuse  him  should  sink  her  soul  in  sorrow.  Nor  would  she  return 
to  the  Hebrews  there  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  one  she  hated.  Then 

perhaps  I .  Should  I  tell  her  ?  If  Jabez  had  not  meant  that 

the  matter  should  be  brought  to  her  ears,  would  he  have  spoken  of 
it  at  all  ?  In  short  was  it  not  my  duty  to  her,  and  perhaps  also 
to  the  Prince,  who  thereby  might  be  saved  from  miseries  to  come, 
that  is  if  this  talk  of  future  troubles  were  anything  more  than  an 
idle  story  ? 

Such  was  the  evil  reasoning  with  which  Set  assailed  my  spirit. 
How  I  beat  it  down  I  do  not  know.  Not  by  my  own  goodness, 
I  am  sure,  since  at  the  moment  I  was  aflame  with  love  for  the 
sweet  and  beautiful  lady  who  sat  before  me  and  in  my  foolishness 
would,  I  think,  have  given  my  life  to  kiss  her  hand.  Not  altogether 
for  her  sake  either,  since  passion  is  very  selfish.  No,  I  believe  it 
was  because  the  love  that  I  bore  the  Prince  was  more  deep  and 
real  than  that  which  I  could  feel  for  any  woman,  and  I  knew  well 
that  were  she  not  in  my  sight  no  such  treachery  would  have  over- 
come my  heart.  For  I  was  sure,  although  he  had  never  said  so 
to  me,  that  Seti  loved  Merapi  and  above  all  earthly  things  desired 
her  as  his  companion,  while  if  once  I  spoke  those  words,  whatever 
my  own  gain  or  loss  and  whatever  her  secret  wish,  that  she  would 
never  be. 

So  I  conquered,  though  the  victory  left  me  trembling  like  a 
child,  and  wishing  that  I  had  not  been  born  to  know  the  pangs  of 
love  denied.  My  reward  was  very  swift,  for  just  then  Merapi  un- 
fastened a  gem  from  the  breast  of  her  white  robe  and  held  it  towards 
the  moon,  as  though  to  study  it.  In  an  instant  I  knew  it  again. 
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It  was  that  royal  scarab  of  lapis-lazuli  with  which  in  Goshen  the 
Prince  had  made  fast  the  bandage  on  her  wounded  foot,  which  also 
had  been  snatched  from  her  breast  by  some  power  on  that  night 
when  the  statue  of  Amon  was  shattered  in  the  temple. 

Long  and  earnestly  she  looked  at  it,  then  having  glanced  round 
to  make  sure  she  was  alone,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  kissed  it 
thrice  with  passion,  muttering  I  know  not  what  between  the  kisses. 
Now  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes  and  I  knew  that  she  loved  Seti,  and 
oh  !  how  I  thanked  my  guardian  god  who  had  saved  me  from  such 
useless  shame. 

I  wiped  the  cold  damp  from  my  brow  and  was  about  to  flee 
away,  discovering  myself  with  as  few  words  as  might  be,  when, 
looking  up,  I  saw  standing  behind  Merapi  the  figure  of  a  man,  who 
was  watching  her  replace  the  ornament  in  her  robe.  While  I 
hesitated  a  moment  the  man  spoke  and  I  knew  the  voice  for  that 
of  Seti.  Then  again  I  thought  of  flight,  but  being  somewhat  timid 
by  nature,  feared  to  show  myself  until  it  was  too  late,  thinking 
that  afterwards  the  Prince  would  make  me  the  target  of  his  wit. 
So  I  sat  close  and  still,  hearing  and  seeing  all  despite  myself. 

'What  gem  is  that,  Lady,  which  you  admire  and  cherish  so 
tenderly  ? '  asked  Seti  in  his  slow  voice  that  so  often  hid  a  hint  of 
laughter. 

She  uttered  a  little  scream  and,  springing  up,  saw  him. 

'  Oh  !  my  lord/  she  exclaimed,  '  pardon  your  servant.  I  was 
sitting  here  in  the  cool,  as  you  gave  me  leave  to  do,  and  the  moon 
was  so  bright — that — I  wished  to  see  if  by  it  I  could  read  the 
writing  on  this  scarab/ 

Never  before,  thought  I  to  myself,  did  I  know  one  who  read 
with  her  lips,  though  it  is  true  that  first  she  used  her  eyes. 

'  And  could  you,  Lady  ?    Will  you  suffer  me  to  try  ? ' 

Very  slowly  and  colouring,  so  that  even  the  moonlight  showed 
her  blushes,  she  withdrew  the  ornament  again  and  held  it  towards 
him. 

'  Surely  this  is  familiar  to  me  ?  Have  I  not  seen  it  before  ?  ' 
he  asked. 

'Perhaps.  I  wore  it  that  night  in  the  temple,  your 
Highness.' 

'  You  must  not  name  me  Highness,  Lady.  I  have  no  longer 
any  rank  in  Egypt.' 

'  I  know — because  of — my  people.    Oh  !  it  was  noble.' 

'  But  about  the  scarab '  he  broke  in,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
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'  Surely  it  is  the  same  with  which  the  bandage  was  made  fast  upon 
your  hurt — oh  !  years  ago  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  the  same,'  she  answered,  looking  down. 

'  I  thought  it.  And  when  I  gave  it  to  you,  I  said  some  words 
that  seemed  to  me  well  spoken  at  the  time.  What  were  they  ? 
I  cannot  remember.  Have  you  also  forgotten  ? ' 

'  Yes — I  mean — no.  You  said  that  now  I  had  all  Egypt  beneath 
my  foot,  speaking  of  the  royal  cartouche  upon  the  scarab.' 

'  Ah  !  I  recall.  How  true,  and  yet  how  false  the  jest,  or 
prophecy.' 

'  How  can  anything  be  both  true  and  false,  Prince  ? ' 
'  That  1  could  prove  to  you  very  easily,  but  it  would  take  an 
hour  or  more,  so  it  shall  be  for  another  time.  This  scarab  is 
a  poor  thing,  give  it  back  to  me  and  you  shall  have  a  better. 
Or  would  you  choose  this  signet  ?  As  I  am  no  longer  Prince  of 
Egypt  it  is  useless  to  me.' 

'  Keep  the  scarab,  Prince.    It  is  your  own.    But  I  will  not  take 

the  ring  because  it  is •' 

' useless  to  me,  and  you  would  not  have  that  which  is 

without  value  to  the  giver.    Oh !  I  string  words  ill,  but  they 
were  not  what  I  meant.' 

'  No,  Prince,  because  your  royal  ring  is  too  large  for  one  so 
small.' 

'  How  can  you  tell  until  you  have  tried  ?  Also  that  is  a  fault 
which  might  perhaps  be  mended.' 

Then  he  laughed,  and  she  laughed  also,  but  as  yet  she  did  not 
take  the  ring. 

'  Have  you  seen  Ana  ? '  he  went  on.  '  I  believe  he  set  out  to 
search  for  you,  in  such  a  hurry  indeed  that  he  could  scarcely  finish 
his  report  to  me.' 

'  Did  he  say  that  ? ' 

'  No,  he  only  looked  it.  So  much  so  that  I  suggested  he  should 
seek  you  at  once.  He  answered  that  he  was  going  to  rest  after  his 
long  journey,  or  perhaps  I  said  that  he  ought  to  do  so.  I  forget, 
as  often  one  does,  on  so  beauteous  a  night  when  other  thoughts 
seem  nearer.' 

'  Why  did  Ana  wish  to  see  me,  Prince  ? ' 

'  How  can  I  tell  ?  Why  does  a  man  who  is  still  young — want 
to  see  a  sweet  and  beautiful  lady  ?  Oh  !  I  remember.  He  had 
met  your  uncle  at  Tanis  who  inquired  as  to  your  health.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  he  wanted  to  see  you.' 
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*  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  about  my  uncle  at  Tanis.  He  reminds 
me  of  too  many  things  that  give  pain,  and  there  are  hours  when 
one  wishes  to  escape  pain,  which  is  sure  to  be  found  again  on  the 
morrow.' 

'  Are  you  still  of  the  same  mind  about  returning  to  your  people  ? ' 
he  asked,  more  earnestly. 

'  Surely.    Oh  !  do  not  say  that  you  will  send  me  hence  to ' 

'  Laban,  Lady  ? ' 

'  Laban  amongst  others.  Remember,  Prince,  that  I  am  one 
under  a  curse.  If  I  return  to  Goshen,  in  this  way  or  in  that,  soon 
I  shall  die.' 

'  Ana  says  that  your  uncle  Jabez  declares  that  the  mad  fellow 
who  tried  to  murder  you  had  no  authority  to  curse  and  much 
less  to  kill  you.  You  must  ask  him  to  tell  you  all.' 

'  Yet  the  curse  will  cling  and  crush  me  at  the  last.  How  can  Iv 
one  lonely  woman,  stand  against  the  might  of  the  people  of  Israel 
and  their  priests  ? ' 

'  Are  you  then  lonely  ?  ' 

'  How  can  it  be  otherwise  with  an  outcast,  Prince  ? ' 
'  No,  it  cannot  be   otherwise.     I  know  it  who  am  also  an 
outcast. ' 

'  At  least  there  is  her  Highness  your  wife  who  doubtless  will 
come  to  comfort  you,'  she  said,  looking  down. 

'  Her  Highness  will  not  come.  If  you  had  seen  Ana,  he  would 
perhaps  have  told  you  that  she  has  sworn  not  to  look  upon  my  face 
again,  unless  above  it  shines  a  crown.' 

'  Oh  !  how  can  a  woman  be  so  cruel  ?  Surely,  Prince,  such  a  stab 
must  cut  you  to  the  heart,'  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  cry  of  pity. 
'  Her  Highness  is  not  only  a  woman ;  she  is  a  Princess  of 
Egypt,  which  is  different.  For  the  rest  it  does  cut  me  to  the 
heart  that  my  royal  sister  should  have  deserted  me,  for  that 
which  she  loves  better — power  and  pomp.  But  so  it  is,  unless 
Ana  dreams.  It  seems  therefore  that  we  are  in  the  same  case, 
both  outcasts,  you  and  I,  is  it  not  so  ? ' 

She  made  no  answer  but  continued  to  look  upon  the  ground, 
and  he  went  on  very  slowly, 

'  A  thought  comes  into  my  mind  on  which  I  would  ask  your 
judgment.  If  two  who  are  forlorn  came  together  they  would  be 
less  forlorn  by  half,  would  they  not  ? ' 

'  It  would  seem  so,  Prince — that  is  if  they  remained  forlorn 
at  all.  But  I  do  not  understand  the  riddle/ 
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'  Yet  you  have  answered  it.  If  you  are  lonely  and  I  am  lonely 
apart,  we  should,  you  say,  be  less  lonely  together/ 

'  Prince/  she  murmured,  shrinking  away  from  him,  '  1  spoke  no 
such  words/ 

'  No,  I  spoke  them  for  you.  Hearken  to  me,  Merapi.  They 
think  me  a  strange  man  in  Egypt  because  I  have  held  no  woman 
dear,  never  having  seen  one  whom  I  could  hold  dear/  Here  she 
looked  at  him  searchingly,  and  he  went  on,  '  A  while  ago,  before  I 
visited  your  land  of  Goshen — Ana  can  tell  you  about  the  matter, 
for  I  think  he  wrote  it  down — Ki  and  old  Bakenkhonsu  came  to 
see  me.  Now,  as  you  know,  Ki  is  without  doubt  a  great  magician, 
though  it  would  seem  not  so  great  as  some  of  your  prophets.  He 
told  me  that  he  and  others  had  been  searching  out  my  future  and 
that  in  Goshen  I  should  find  a  woman  whom  it  was  fated  I  must 
love.  He  added  that  this  woman  would  bring  me  much  joy/ 
Here  Seti  paused,  doubtless  remembering  this  was  not  all  that  Ki 
had  said,  or  Jabez  either.  '  Ki  told  me  also/  he  went  on  slowly, 
'  that  I  had  already  known  this  woman  for  thousands  of  years/ 

She  started  and  a  strange  look  came  into  her  face. 

'  How  can  that  be,  Prince  ? ' 

'  That  is  what  I  asked  him  and  got  no  good  answer.  Still  he 
said  it,  not  only  of  the  woman  but  of  my  friend  Ana  as  well,  which 
indeed  would  explain  much,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  other 
magicians  said  it  also.  Then  I  went  to  the  land  of  'Goshen  and 
there  I  saw  a  woman ' 

'  For  the  first  time,  Prince  ? ' 

'  No,  for  the  third  time/ 

Here  she  sank  upon  the  bench  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

'  —and  loved  her,  and  felt  as  though  I  had  loved  her  for 
"  thousands  of  years  ".' 

'  It  is  not  true.    You  mock  me,  it  is  not  true  ! '  she  whispered. 

'  It  is  true,  for  if  I  did  not  know  it  then,  1  knew  it  afterwards, 
though  never  perhaps  completely  until  to-day,  when  I  learned  that 
Userti  had  deserted  me  indeed.  Moon  of  Israel,  you  are  that 
woman.  I  will  not  tell  you/  he  went  on  passionately,  '  that  you 
are  fairer  than  all  other  women,  or  sweeter,  or  more  wise,  though 
these  things  you  seem  to  me.  I  will  only  tell  you  that  I  love  you, 
yes,  love  you,  whatever  you  may  be.  I  cannot  offer  you  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  even  if  the  law  would  suffer  it,  but  I  can  offer  you  the 
throne  of  this  heart  of  mine.  Now,  lady  Merapi,  what  have  you 
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to  say  ?  Before  you  speak,  remember  that  although  you  seem 
to  be  my  prisoner  here  at  Memphis,  you  have  naught  to  fear  from 
me.  Whatever  you  may  answer,  such  shelter  and  such  friendship 
as  I  can  give  will  be  yours  while  I  live,  and  never  shall  I  attempt 
to  force  myself  upon  you,  however  much  it  may  pain  me  to  pass 
you  by.  I  know  not  the  future.  It  may  happen  that  I  shall  give 
you  great  place  and  power,  it  may  happen  that  I  shall  give  you 
nothing  but  poverty  and  exile,  or  even  perhaps  a  share  in  my  own 
death,  but  with  either  will  go  the  worship  of  my  body  and  my 
spirit.  Now,  speak/ 

She  dropped  her  hands  from  her  face,  looking  up  at  him,  and 
there  were  tears  shining  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

'  It  cannot  be,  Prince/  she  murmured. 

'  You  mean  you  do  not  wish  it  to  be  ? ' 

'  I  said  that  it  cannot  be.  Such  ties  between  an  Egyptian  and 
an  Israelite  are  not  lawful/ 

'  Some  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  seem  to  find  them  so/ 

'  And  I  am  married,  I  mean  perhaps  I  am  married — at  least  in 
name/ 

'  And  I  too  am  married,  I  mean ' 

'  That  is  different.  Also  there  is  another  reason,  the  greatest 
of  all,  I  am  under  a  curse,  and  should  bring  you,  not  joy  as  EJ  said, 
but  sorrow,  or,  at  the  least,  sorrow  with  the  joy/ 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly. 

'  Has  Ana '  he  began,  then  continued,  '  if  so  what  lives  have 

you  known  that  are  not  compounded  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow  ?  ' 

'  None.  But  the  woe  I  should  bring  would  outweigh  the  joy — 
to  you.  The  curse  of  my  God  rests  upon  me  and  I  cannot  learn 
to  worship  yours.  The  curse  of  my  people  rests  upon  me,  the  law 
of  my  people  divides  me  from  you  as  with  a  sword,  and  should  I 
draw  close  to  you  these  will  be  increased  upon  my  head,  which 
matters  not,  but  also  upon  yours,'  and  she  began  to  sob. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  said,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  '  but  one  thing,  and 
if  the  answer  is  No  I  will  trouble  you  no  more.  Is  your  heart 
mine  ? ' 

'It  is,'  she  sighed,  '  and  has  been  ever  since  my  eyes  fell  upon 
you  yonder  in  the  streets  of  Tanis.  Oh  !  then  a  change  came  into 
me  and  I  hated  Laban,  whom  before  I  had  only  misliked.  More- 
over, I  too  felt  that  of  which  Ki  spoke,  as  though  I  had  known  you 
for  thousands  of  years.  My  heart  is  yours,  my  love  is  yours  ; 
all  that  makes  me  woman  is  yours,  and  never,  never  can  turn  from 
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you  to  any  other  man.  But  still  we  must  stay  apart,  for  your  sake, 
my  Prince,  for  your  sake.' 

'  Then,  were  it  not  for  me,  you  would  be  ready  to  run  these 
hazards  ?  ' 

*  Surely.    Am  I  not  a  woman  who  loves  ?  ' 

'  If  that  be  so,'  he  said  with  a  little  laugh,  '  being  of  full  age 
and  of  an  understanding  which  some  have  thought  good,  by  youi 
leave  I  think  I  will  run  them  also.  Oh  !  foolish  woman,  do  you 
not  understand  that  there  is  but  one  good  thing  in  the  world,  one 
thing  in  which  self  and  its  miseries  can  be  forgot,  and  that  thing 
is  love  ?  Mayhap  troubles  will  come.  Well,  let  them  come,  for 
what  do  they  matter  if  only  the  love  or  its  memory  remains,  if 
once  we  have  picked  that  beauteous  flower  and  for  an  hour  worn 
it  on  our  breasts.  You  talk  of  the  difference  between  the  gods 
we  worship  and  maybe  it  exists,  but  all  gods  send  their  gift  of  love 
upon  the  earth,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be.  Moreover, 
my  faith  teaches  me  more  clearly  perhaps  than  yours,  that  life 
does  not  end  with  death  and  therefore  that  love,  being  life's  soul, 
must  endure  while  it  endures.  Last  of  all,  I  think,  as  you  think, 
that  in  some  dim  way  there  is  truth  in  what  the  magicians  said, 
and  that  long  ago  in  the  past  we  have  been  what  once  more  we  are 
about  to  be,  and  that  the  strength  of  this  invisible  tie  has  drawn 
us  together  out  of  the  whole  world  and  will  bind  us  together  long 
after  the  world  is  dead.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  what  we  wish  to  do, 
Merapi,  it  is  a  matter  of  what  Fate  has  decreed  we  shall  do.  Now, 
answer  again. ' 

But  she  made  no  answer,  and  when  I  looked  up  after  a  little 
moment  she  was  in  his  arms  and  her  lips  were  upon  his  lips. 

Thus  did  Prince  Seti  of  Egypt  and  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  come 
together  at  Memphis  in  Egypt. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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IV.  DOWN  UNDER. 

DICKIE'S  first  visit  to  an  English  naval  base  was  not,  after  all,  to 
Plymouth.  Commander  Grenville  had  learned  from  his  friends 
that  a  wonderful  battleship  was  being  secretly  put  together  at 
lightning  speed  in  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  he  was 
instantly  filled  with  curiosity  to  see  her. 

'  Dickie,'  said  he,  one  morning  at  breakfast, '  I  find  that  1  shall 
not  be  going  to  Plymouth  next  holidays.  I  am  afraid  that  you 
will  be  disappointed ;  but  it  can't  be  helped.' 

Dick  Grenville  looked  steadily  at  his  father,  and  then  suddenly 
switched  his  gaze  to  the  face  of  his  mother.  He  surprised  her  left 
eyelid  in  the  twitch  of  a  flagrant  wink  and  suspected  that  his  leg 
was  being  pulled.  It  was  the  firm  rule  of  the  Grenvilles — father 
and  mother — never,  never,  to  break  faith  with  their  children. 

'  Mother,'  observed  he  calmly,  '  what's  the  little  game  ?  ' 

Commander  Grenville  laughed.  '  There  is  a  beautiful  child- 
like innocence  about  you,  Dickie,  which  is  deceptive.  For  an 
infant  of  thirteen,  you  are  uncannily  acute.  The  little  game  is  off.' 

'  Since  you  never  go  back  on  your  word,'  said  Dickie, '  and  don't 
know  how  to  pretend  to,  it  was  pretty  obvious.  The  word  "  spoof  " 
was  written  all  over  you  and  mother.  Where  are  we  going  instead 
of  to  Plymouth  ?  ' 

'  Pompey.  Plymouth  is  all  very  well — quite  up'to  date,  though 
it  does  reek  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  just  now  Pompey  holds  the 
goods— a  new  battleship,  which  is  going  to  make  every  ship  afloat 
a  doddering  back  number.  She  was  laid  down  in  October  last, 
launched  in  February,  and  will  be  finished  this  year.  They  are 
going  to  slam  her  together  in  fifteen  months,  and  when  she  steams 
out  between  Haslar  and  Southsea  Pier  all  the  fleets  of  all  the  Nava  1 
Powers  will  be  no  better  than  scrap-iron.' 
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'  Good  old  England  ! '  cried  Dickie. 

'  It's  not  a  bad  country ;  and  I  will  say  that  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  the  Admiralty  gives  an  opportunity  to  brains.'  Gren- 
ville  then  entered  upon  technical  details  and  propounded  for  the 
comprehension  of  his  small  son  the  theory  of  the  all-big-gun  ship. 
'  We  are  going  all  out  for  speed  and  gun  power,'  said  he.  '  Speed 
to  give  us  the  mastery  of  manoeuvre,  and  gun  power  to  smash  up 
an  enemy.  The  Middleton,  lying  now  shattered  upon  the  rocks  of 
Lundy,  was  a  good  ship  of  her  day,  but  the  new  battleship — to  be 
called  Dreadnought — could  take  on  three  of  her.  I  see  a  new  Navy 
coming,  Dickie,  in  which  England  will  be  first  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
The  Dreadnought  begins  the  new  era ;  and  though  neither  you  nor 
I  will  take  any  part  in  the  next  naval  war,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
feel  that  we  saw  her  in  building.  So  Pompey  it  shall  be,  Dickie, 
as  soon  as  your  holidays  begin.' 

Everything  passes — even  the  summer  term  at  school  when  one 
is  thirteen.  August  arrived  at  last,  and  the  day  dawned  upon  which 
Dickie  and  his  father  were  to  set  out  for  Portsmouth.  It  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  that  they  were  thrown  up  at  the  Harbour  Station, 
at  an  hour  when  Dickie's  small  stomach  was  urgent  for  tea.  As 
they  left  the  station,  Dickie  looked  out  over  the  harbour,  which 
in  these  days  seems  so  very  small  and  so  very  empty,  and  saw  a 
wooden  hulk,  high  and  straight  cut,  at  whose  stern  floated  the  White 
Ensign  and  from  whose  mizen-top,  far  aloft,  fluttered  the  Red  Cross 
of  an  admiral.  The  broad  white  bands  painted  upon  her  sides 
were  punched  with  black  squares  at  the  empty  gun  ports.  '  Dad,' 
asked  he,  fearful  of  being  laughed  at  for  a  blunder,  '  is  that  really 
Nelson's  ship  ?  '  '  Yes,  that's  the  Victory,'  replied  Grenville  in- 
differently. '  Oh ! '  murmured  Dickie,  and  said  no  more  till,  in 
the  hotel  upon  the  Hard,  they  were  busy  upon  that  overdue  tea. 
Then  Dickie,  who  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  the  day's 
experiences,  said :  '  I  suppose,  dad,  that  a  modern  battleship, 
like  the  Dreadnought,  could  fight  the  whole  of  Nelson's  Fleet 
by  herself  ? ' 

'  It  wouldn't  need  the  Dreadnought,'  replied  Grenville,  smiling. 
'  The  smallest  warship  we  have — say  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  with 
her  thirty  knots  of  speed  and  three-inch  guns — could  sink  the  whole 
of  Nelson's  fleet  in  half  an  hour  and  then  lay  out  the  French  and 
Spaniards.  And,  Dickie,  my  son,  she  could  do  it  without  being 
touched  herself,  not  touched  once  ! ' 

'  Oh  ! '  said  Dickie.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  North  Devon 
where  the  Navy  of  the  past  seems  so  very  powerful  and  so  very 
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near.  Now  he  had  been  cast  into  Pompey  in  the  midst  of  the  Navy 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future.  He  felt  dazed  ;  all  his  standards 
needed  revision.  If  that  long  lean  lazy  craft  strolling  up  the  harbour, 
that  craft  which  his  father  said  was  a  thirty-knot  destroyer,  could 
sink  in  half  an  hour  the  whole  of  Nelson's  fleet  with  all  its  gallant 
men,  of  what  account  any  longer  were  men  and  the  hearts  of  men  ? 
Machines  had  become  everything  and  men  nothing  !  He  walked 
outside  after  tea  and  stared  his  full  at  the  old  Victory  until  every 
line  and  spar  of  her  was  photographed  upon  his  brain,  and  then 
turned  almost  with  loathing  towards  that  long  black  ugly  beast 
of  a  destroyer  which  had  been  moored  not  far  off  in  the  harbour. 
'Dad  is  right/  he  muttered.  'The  Grenvilles  have  gone  out 
with  the  wind-jammers.  Sailormen  are  of  no  use  nowadays,  only 
engineers/ 

The  judgments  of  youth  are  hasty  ;  and  even  before  he  left  Ports- 
mouth Dickie  began  to  realise  that  the  sea  calls  always  for  the  men 
of  the  sea,  and  that  war  vessels,  though  boxes  of  engineering  tricks, 
played  with  by  mechanical  jugglers,  are  still  sailed  and  fought  by 
sailors.     But  his  visit  to  the  Dreadnought  upon  the  following  day 
confirmed  his  first  impression.    She  lay  in  the  fitting-out  basin, 
overhung  with  electric  cranes  and  crammed  with  grimy  dockyard 
mateys.    Even  had  she  been  empty  of  men  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  penetrate  her  design.     Split  as  she  was  into  compart- 
ments, with  no  doors  of  communication,  progress  from  end  to  end 
of  her  was  a  weariful  exercise  in  climbing  up  and  down  steep  steel 
ladders,   wriggling  through  small  and  greasy  holes,   discovering 
dark  bulkheads  by  the  pain  of  physical  contact.    Dickie  learned 
that  even  the  mildest  of  steel  is  harder  than  the  toughest  of  human 
skills.    Patiently  he  followed  his  father  and  the  Dockyard  Super- 
intendent— listening,    looking,  yet  seeing  nothing ;  for   the  out- 
standing feature  of  this,  the  last  word  in  battleships,  seemed  to  be 
complete  invisibility.     Everything  designed  to  work  was  covered 
in  and  hidden.     '  I  thought,'  he  said  to  me  long  afterwards,  '  that 
when  I  got  to  the  engine-room  I  should  at  least  see  pistons  and 
cylinders  and  cranks — something  to  suggest  life  and  movement. 
But  there  was  nothing.    I  saw  bolted  to  the  floor  what  looked  like 
the  upper  halves  of  monstrous  steel  drain-pipes.    They  were  the 
casings  of  the  turbines.    Smaller  pipes  led  to  them — steam  pipes. 
There  was  nothing  to  show  how  or  why  the  turbines  revolved.    That 
engine-room  of  the  Dreadnought  was  very  much  like  a  sewage  works. 
There  were  lots  of  turbine  casings  about :  some  very  large,  others 
less  large.     Within  them  were  the  revolving  shafts  set  about  with 
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thousands  of  tiny  blades.  But  nothing  showed  which  looked 
like  active  machinery.  I  was  a  good  deal  disappointed,  but  I 
noticed  that  my  old  dad  bubbled  over  with  interest.  As  an 
engineer,  I  am  hopeless/ 

When  for  the  last  time  he  climbed  thankfully  up  a  ladder  to  the 
upper  deck,  from  which  protruded  the  trunks  of  the  five  turrets, 
he  saw  a  long  twelve-inch  gun  dangling  at  the  end  of  a  chain,  and 
watched  it  swung  deftly  over  its  resting-place  and  deposited  in  its 
waiting  cradle.  This  was  business — at  any  rate,  better  than 
hidden  turbines.  He  saw  that  there  were  to  be  five  turrets — one- 
forward,  one  on  each  beam,  one  amidships,  and  one  aft.  Five 
turrets,  ten  big  guns.  If  all  these  guns  were  to  be  as  large  as  that 
one  yonder,  swinging  delicately  into  its  place,  then  would  the 
Dreadnought  be  a  mighty  hitter.  He  knew  nothing  of  engines,  but 
after  his  study  of  the  faithful  Hotchkiss  he  felt  that  he  was  at  least 
an  expert  in  guns. 

As  they  watched  the  gun  slung  into  position  their  party  was 
joined  by  a  youthful  lieutenant-commander.  He  nodded  kindly 
to  Dickie  and  seemed  willing  to  be  friendly.  '  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  battleship  before  ? '  he  inquired  of  the  boy. 

'  No  ! '  said  Dickie  ;  '  but  I  am  a  midshipman  in  a  real  ship — a 
ship  with  sails/  Then  he  told  his  new  acquaintance  of  the  Revenge, 
and  of  the  Hotchkiss,  and  of  how  they  tried  to  save  the  Middleton 
when  she  ran  ashore  upon  Lundy  in  the  grievous  fog  some  months 
before.  The  Lieutenant-Commander  was  deeply  interested,  for 
the  court-martial  upon  the  Captain  and  Navigating  Lieutenant 
of  the  Middleton  had  just  been  held,  and  the  Navy  buzzed  with  the 
tragic  blunder  of  her  loss. 

The  young  officer  was  attracted  to  the  boy  as  one  who  loved    j 
the  sea,  and  he  said  :   '  I  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  Osborne  to  • 
be  made  into  a  pukka  snotty  ?  ' 

Dickie  said  No,  and  explained  the  destiny  already  assigned  to 
him.     '  But  though  I  can't  join  the  Service,  I  want  to  see  all  that    I 
1  can  of  it/ 

The  Lieutenant-Commander  felt,  as  everyone  did  who  met  I 
Dickie  during  his  brief  bright  life,  that  the  Sea  Service  was  his  I 
rightful  place  ;  yet  he  said  nothing.  Dickie's  career  was  no  con- 
cern of  his.  Still,  in  his  kindly  fashion,  the  desire  came  to  him  to  j 
give  the  boy  some  taste  of  life  afloat  beyond  what  he  had  known  I 
in  a  small  yacht.  He  led  Dickie  to  the  side  of  the  battleship  and  j 
pointed  out  a  queer  low  grey  craft  floating  not  far  off  in  the  basin. 

'  Look  !  '  said  he.  '  Do  you  know  what  that  is  ? '  Dickie  looked. 
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He  saw  a  humped-up  turret  like  a  pepper-box,  a  narrow  deck,  and 
on  either  side  a  wide  flat  bulge.  In  front  of  the  turret  a  tube  rose 
into  the  air. 

'  Why/  cried  Dickie,  greatly  thrilled  as  one  who  sees  a 
picture  come  to  life,  '  that  must  be  a  submarine  !  Is  it  really  a 
submarine  ?  ' 

'  It  is/  replied  the  Lieutenant-Commander,  with  satisfaction. 
'It  is  a  new  one  of  the  latest  "  C  "  class,  and,  what  is  more,  it  is  mine. 
I  am  her  skipper.  They  talk  of  this  Dreadnought  as  the  last  word 
in  war  craft.  But  don't  you  make  any  mistake,  kid.  In  my 
little  wasp  there — which  this  big  lump  of  a  ship  could  hoist  upon  her 
deck  and  lose  amid  all  the  top  hamper — I  could  creep  up  to  the 
Dreadnought,  when  she  wasn't  expecting  me,  and  send  her  to  the 
bottom  with  one  of  my  mouldies.  That  little  boat  of  mine  is 
the  true  last  word,  not  this  hulk  of  a  barge/ 

'  Oh,  may  I  go  on  board  of  her  ? '  cried  Dickie  eagerly. 

'  You  may,  for  me.  But<-no  strangers  are  allowed,  and  we  shall 
have  to  get  leave.  Is  Commander  Grenville  your  father  ?  Yes  ?  I 
am  lunching  with  him  and  you  over  at  the  hotel.  We  will  fix  up 
leave  and,  if  he  is  willing,  I  will  take  you  both/ 

'  If  I  may  go  out  with  you/  declared  Dickie/ 1  shan't  have  any 
more  use  for  battleships/ 

At  luncheon  in  the  hotel  upon  the  Hard — whither  as  homing- 
birds  all  naval  officers  wander,  sooner  or  later,  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth — there  was  a  jovial  sailor  party.  The  Captain  of  the 
Dockyard  was  there,  and  another  captain,  the  Chief  of  the  Admiral's 
Staff — both  of  Commander  Grenville's  term  at  Dartmouth  ;  there 
was  an  R.M.A.  Major  from  Eastney,  the  skipper  of  the  submarine, 
and,  of  course,  Grenville  and  Dickie.  At  first  everyone  talked  of 
the  Dreadnought  and  her  secret  wonders — all  except  Dickie,  who, 
in  the  presence  of  his  seniors,  lay  low  and  listened.  His  father 
had  always  been  to  him  less  of  a  parent  and  guardian  than  of  an 
elder  brother  and  trusted  friend;  he  had  taken  the  perennial 
youth  of  Grenville  as  a  quality  inherent  in  himself ;  but  now,  as 
the  eager  boyish  talk  ran  round  the  table,  there  came  to  the  thirteen- 
year-old  Dickie  a  glimmer  of  the  great  truth  that  those  of  the 
Naval  Service,  though  their  hair  may  become  thin  and  white, 
never  grow  out  of  boyhood.  Civilians  of  the  age  and  experience 
of  the  three  seniors  would  have  been  crushed  by  their  shore  life 
into  dullness ;  but  these  men  of  the  sea,  living  always  in  the  lap 
of  their  mother,  scorched  by  southern  suns  and  battered  by  northern 
tempests,  had  from  every  hardship  drawn  a  renewal  of  their  youth. 
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With  them  Dickie,  though  properly  silent,  was  not  a  bit  shy.  He 
was  himself  of  their  salt  blood,  of  the  centuries-old  Naval  Family. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  when  the  men  had  lighted  their 
cigars  and  each  one  cuddled  tenderly  his  glass  of  port,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Bassett  brought  Dickie  into  the  talk.  'This  young 
sportsman  of  yours,  Grenville/  said  he,  '  doesn't  approve  of  battle- 
ships. I  found  him  bored  to  death  with  your  precious  Dreadnought 
and  longing  for  the  freedom  of  a  sailing  corvette.  But  when  1 
showed  him  my  mosquito  of  a  submarine,  Class  "  C,"  he  began  to  sit 
up  and  take  notice.  If  our  friend  here  of  the  Admiral's  Staff  will 
give  me  leave,  1  should  like  to  take  you  and  the  youngster  for  a 
trip  down  the  Solent  and  maybe  a  dive  or  two/ 

'  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better/  cried  Grenville.  '  Sub- 
marines have  come  in  since  my  time.  But  aren't  they  rather 
tricky  and  skittish  for  the  boy  ?  I  don't  want  him  to  be  smothered 
just  yet/ 

'  There's  no  danger  to  speak  of/  protested  the  submarine's 
skipper.  '  Not  now.  We  have  lost  some  of  the  early  "  A's," 
which  were  experimental  boats,  full  of  Yankee  notions ;  and  the 
"  B's  "  were  not  very  much  better ;  but  my  good  "  C  "  is  a  daisy, 
a  peach,  as  safe  as  a  house  and  as  sporting  as  a  racing  motor-car  ! 
She  does  thirteen  knots  awash  and  eight  underneath  on  the  batteries. 
She  carries  sixteen  men  packed  close,  and  her  air  is  a  bit  tinny — 
gives  you  a  devil  of  a  tongue  in  the  morning.  But  I  wouldn't 
exchange  her  for  any  old  Dreadnought.  Let  the  boy  come, 
Grenville  ;  he  won't  mind  the  risk/ 

Dickie  gave  his  father  an  imploring  look  which  the  Staff  Captain 
intercepted.  '  Let  him  go  ! '  put  in  that  officer  kindly.  '  I  couldn't 
give  civilians  leave,  for  submarines  are  very  secret  craft.  But  you, 
Grenville,  are  one  of  us,  and  the  boy  is  one  of  us  too/ 

'  Thank  you,  sir,'  murmured  Dickie,  deeply  grateful. 

'We  will  go,  Dickie/  cried  Grenville.  'Together  we  will 
explore  the  deeps.  But  don't  tell  your  mother.  She  would  never 
let  me  take  you  on  the  rampage  again  if  she  knew/  Which  shows 
that  Grenville,  though  married  for  fifteen  years,  did  not  understand 
his  wife  as  well  as  we  do. 

'  When  shall  we  go,  sir  ? '  asked  Dickie  of  his  friend  Bassett, 
who  sat  beside  him. 

'To-morrow.  I  am  in  for  a  few  small  repairs.  They  are 
finished,  and  to-morrow  I  test  the  boat.  Be  down  at  the  basin  by 
ten,  and  we  will  b©  off/ 
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So  it  was  settled ;  and  the  small  Dickie,  though  he  saw  many 
things  during  the  remainder  of  that  day,  paid  little  heed  to  them. 
He  pictured  himself  at  the  periscope  of  a  submarine  stalking  an 
unconscious  enemy  battleship,  watching  his  deadly  craft  swing 
to  the  orders  dropped  so  calmly  from  his  ruthless  lips ;  and  then, 
the  instant  of  action  arrived,  he  felt  the  submarine  rock  as  the 
torpedo  left  her,  and  saw  a  smother  of  water  and  foam  blot  the 
enemy  from  his  sight.  Dickie  often  had  such  visions  as  this :  in 
which  he  was  always  in  command,  always  the  centre  of  the  glit- 
tering picture. 

A  boat  took  them  out  to  the  low  grey  beast  which  was  Bassett's 
sea  home,  and  they  scrambled  upon  the  narrow  deck.  Before  them 
was  the  squat  steel  conning-tower,  very  little  taller  than  a  man, 
of  which  the  round  scuttle  at  the  top  lay  open.  In  response  to  a 
signal  from  a  bluejacket  on  deck  the  head  of  their  skipper  and 
host  protruded  from  the  open  scuttle,  and  he  called  to  them  to  come 
below.  First  Grenville  and  then  Dickie  scrambled  on  to  the  conning- 
tower  by  means  of  a  small  ladder,  and  then  dropped  down  into  an 
oval-shaped  box,  which  was  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  ship.  Within 
it  was  a  wheel  for  the  quartermaster  and  the  eyepiece  of  the 
periscope,  which  by  means  of  hand-levers  could  be  turned  in  any 
direction.  Neatly  set  around  were  the  usual  navigating  instruments 
and  others,  less  usual,  peculiar  to  the  undersea  properties  of  the 
vessel.  '  When  we  are  running  underwater,'  explained  Bassett, 
'  the  men  below  see  nothing  and  know  nothing  :  they  just  do 
exactly  what  they  are  told.  I  get  a  peep  at  the  world  through 
this  eyepiece ;  sometimes  a  mighty  poor  peep  when  the  spray  is 
driving  up  against  the  outside  lenses.  Have  a  look,  Dickie,  old 
man ! ' 

Dickie  was  hoisted  up  to  the  height  of  a  man  and,  looking 
eagerly  into  a  hood  which  cut  off  the  external  light,  saw  a  pretty 
little  round  picture  of  Gospoit,  just  like  a  toy  town — tiny,  but 
well  defined,  and  cut  into  exactly  equal  squares  by  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines. 

'  What  are  those  lines  ? '  asked  he. 

'  Those  are  the  graticules  of  the  periscope,'  he  was  told.  '  We 
estimate  the  distance  of  a  ship  by  her  apparent  size  on  the  wires — a 
bit  rough  and  ready,  but  wonderfully  accurate  when  one  gets  used  to 
the  game.  The  picture  is  jumping  about  all  the  time  when  we  are 
under  way,  and  every  now  and  then  is  blotted  out  altogether. 
One  has  to  be  spry,  for  if  the  field  of  the  periscope  is  not  kept  sweep- 
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ing  continually  a  ship  may  be  right  on  to  us  before  we  see  it.  We 
have  lost  submarines  that  way,  rammed  by  our  own  folk.' 

'That  must  be  beastly,'  commented  Dickie,  gloating  over  the 
pretty  picture  of  Gosport. 

'  Very  beastly  ;  but  all  in  the  game.  A  merry  life  and  sudden 
death.  We  are  the  frailest  craft  upon  or  under  the  seas,  and  the 
deadliest.  I  should  just  love  to  run  this  boat  here  in  war.  Now  we 
will  go  down  the  hatch  and  inspect  the  belly  of  the  ship.' 

In  a  corner  of  the  floor  yawned  a  hole,  through  which  they 
stepped  upon  the  rungs  of  another  ladder,  and  so  reached  a  low 
white  tunnel  glittering  with  electric  lights.  It  was  about  fifty  feet 
long,  and  at  either  end  were  bulkheads.  '  Here  we  live  and  sleep,' 
said  Bassett,'  when  we  do  sleep  at  sea,  which  is  not  -often.  Forward 
are  the  torpedo-tubes,  and  below  them  the  petrol-tanks.  Under 
us  are  the  electric  storage  batteries  and  the  ballast-tanks.  Aft  is 
the  engine-room.  We  run  on  the  surface  with  a  sixteen-cy Under 
horizontal-opposed  petrol-engine,  and  when  submerged  with 
electric  motors  fed  from  the  storage  batteries.  There  are  more 
tanks  below  the  engines  for  trimming  the  ship.  Trim  is  everything. 
If  it  is  not  dead  right,  we  pitch  and  kick  against  the  diving-rudders, 
and  the  boat  gets  out  of  control,  which  may  be  very  dangerous.' 

'  What  are  those  sausages  ?'  asked  Dickie,  pointing  to  long  steel 
cylinders  hung  from  the  deck  above. 

'  The  air-bottles,  my  son.  They  are  full  of  high-pressure  air. 
They  sweeten  up  the  breathing-air  when  it  becomes  too  tinny,  even 
for  us  ;  but  chiefly  they  are  for  driving  water  out  of  the  tanks  when 
we  want  to  lighten  the  ship.  I  will  show  you  everything  when  we 
get  to  sea.' 

'  I  hope  that  will  be  soon ! '  cried  Dickie. 

The  afternoon  found  them  past  the  Needles  and  in  Christchurch 
Bay,  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  for  diving,  and  into  which 
the  tracks  of  great  liners  did  not  penetrate.  Coming  down  the 
Solent  they  had  had  a  deep  dive,  which  had  thrilled  even  the  sea- 
hardened  Grenville,  and  had  set  the  blood  of  Dickie  boiling  for 
new  experiences.  Bassett  had  squeezed  the  pair  of  them  into  his 
sacred  conning-tower,  battened  down  the  hatches,  and  filled  the 
water-tanks  until  the  submarine  floated  just  awash,  with  her  con- 
ning-tower alone  showing  above  the  surface.  The  petrol-engines 
were  stopped  and  the  electric  motors,  driven  from  the  heavy  storage 
batteries,  switched  on.  '  Now/  said  he,  '  watch  that  gauge,  which 
shows  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  measures  our  depth.  I  am 
going  down  under/  He  gave  an  order,  the  quartermaster  inclined 
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the  horizontal  diving-rudders  by  the  slightest  of  movements,  the 
nose  of  the  sensitive  craft  dipped  ever  so  little,  the  water  surged 
up  the  walls  of  the  conning-tower — though  they  could  not  see  it — 
and  then  up  the  tube  of  the  periscope ;  the  diving-rudders  came 
back  to  the  horizontal  position  and  flickered  there,  keeping  the 
depth  constant.  The  pressure-gauge  showed  an  increased  depth 
of  nine  feet — that  was  all  that  indicated  what  had  happened. 
Bassett's  face  was  buried  in  the  hood  of  the  periscope ;  he  turned 
the  tube  this  way  and  that,  surveying  the  sea  surface  before  him, 
and  words  dropped  slowly  from  his  lips.  'We  are  under  now. 
Nothing  shows  above  except  the  tube  of  the  periscope,  for  every- 
thing else  has  been  closed  down.  We  are  slightly  lighter  than  the 
water  in  this  trim,  and  are  held  down  by  the  horizontal  planes. 
Now  we  will  go  farther  into  the  depths/  He  pressed  a  lever  and 
more  water  flowed  into  the  ballast-tanks  fore  and  aft.  He  touched 
a  switch  and  the  engines  stopped.  The  needle  of  the  pressure- 
gauge  ran  up  to  seventy  feet  and  then  stopped.  Bassett  left  the 
periscope  and  smiled  at  his  guests.  '  Do  you  know  where  you  are  ? ' 
he  inquired. 

'  I  suppose/  said  Grenville  doubtfully,  '  that  we  are  on  the 
bottom/ 

'  Are  we  really  ?  '  cried  Dickie.     '  Really  on  the  bottom  ? ' 

'  We  are.  Bang  on  the  mud.  But  I  mustn't  stay  here.  The 
waters  are  too  crowded,  and  it  would  be  devilish  awkward  to  rise 
under  the  keel  of  a  big  ship.  All  was  clear  for  miles  when  I  went 
down,  but  we  mustn't  stay/  Bassett  pulled  another  lever,  the 
obedient  air  from  the  bottles  slowly  expelled  the  water  from  the 
tanks,  down  dropped  the  needle  of  the  gauge,  and  Dickie,  who  had 
been  allowed  to  look  into  the  periscope,  suddenly  saw  the  light  of 
day  flash  down  the  tube  into  his  eyes.  They  were  up  once  more, 
and  ran  upon  the  surface  well  into  the  curve  of  Christchurch  Bay, 
where,  upon  the  warm  deck,  they  had  lunch  and  were  introduced  to 
Bassett's  second-in-command,  a  sub-lieutenant  of  twenty-two  who 
had  been  in  charge  below. 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  submarines  were  so  easy  to  navigate/ 
observed  Grenville. 

'  Wait  till  something  goes  wrong/  said  the  Sub,  a  grave  personage 
full  to  the  teeth  with  self-importance ;  for  was  he  not  the  Owner 
when  Bassett  was  on  shore  ?  '  We  are  a  box  of  tricks  with  about  a 
hundred  gadgets,  which  at  any  instant  may  take  charge  on  their  own/ 

Bassett  laughed.  '  Griggs  is  the  father  and  mother  of  this 
ship.  He  fusses  over  her  little  ailments  as  if  she  were  his  own 
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new-born   baby.    He   is   never   really    happy   unless   something 
is  wrong/ 

After  lunch,  they  carried  out  official  speed  and  diving  tests, 
carefully  recording  the  results  for  the  Conimander-in-Chief,  and 
then  prepared  to  return  to  their  moorings  in  the  harbour  at  Pompey. 
In  the  Avide  deep  bay  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  danger,  but 
during  the  previous  week  something  had  happened  which  was 
very  materially  to  affect  the  career  of  '  C  x  '  and  of  those  who  sailed 
therein. 

In  the  Channel,  not  far  off,  a  petroleum  ship  had  caught  fire,  and  . 
for  three  days  had  drifted  up  and  down,  covering  sea  and  sky  with 
rolling  clouds  of  thick  oily  smoke.  Shepherded  by  sedulous  tugs, 
she  had  burned  out  and  then  been  towed  into  Christchurch  Bay  out 
of  harm's  way,  as  it  was  thought,  and  had  sunk  there  in  twelve 
fathoms  of  water.  There  she  lay,  marked  by  buoys ;  but  buoys  are 
very  small  objects  to  be  picked  up  in  the  restricted  field  of  a  sub- 
marine's periscope.  Bassett  knew  nothing  of  the  presence  of  this 
wreck  in  the  bay,  and  so  it  happened  that  when  running  under- 
water at  eight  knots  the  keel  of  his  beloved  '  C  '  boat  touched  the 
upper  works  of  the  sunken  vessel  and  scraped  along  for  half  her 
length.  The  shock  though  light  was  very  distinctly  felt,  and  its  effects 
were  quickly  to  be  seen.  All  the  forward  tanks,  partially  filled  to  put 
the  submarine  into  diving  trim,  were  ripped  and  filled  completely. 
The  nose  of  the  boat  dipped,  resisting  the  upward  thrust  of  the 
water  upon  the  diving-planes,  and  the  submarine  slid  steadily 
down  towards  the  bottom.  Bassett  did  what  he  could  and  did  it 
very  quickly.  When  he  found  that  the  vessel  would  not  answer 
to  the  horizontal  rudders  he  knew  at  once  that  she  was  holed  and 
would  inevitably  sink.  For  a  few  moments  the  risk  was  great  lest 
she  should  shoot  down,  bury  her  nose  in  the  mud,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility roll  over.  Instantly  he  stopped  the  engines  and  filled  the 
after  tanks,  bringing  the  submarine  to  an  even  keel.  He  had  just 
time  to  get  her  level  before  she  took  the  mud ;  but  he  did  it,  and 
there  she  rested,  happily,  upright,  with  sixty  feet  of  water  above 
her  deck.  It  was,  as  Bassett  cheerfully  put  it,  '  a  pretty  kettle  of 
fish,  but  might  have  been  worse.' 

'  What  are  we  to  do  now  ? '  inquired  Grenville,  with  an  uneasy 
glance  towards  the  unconscious  Dickie. 

'  Talk  things  over  with  Griggs,'  said  Bassett. 

Sub-Lieutenant  Griggs  laughed  grimly  and  looked  almost  happy. 
'  I  told  you  to  wait  until  something  went  wrong/  said  he  with 
satisfaction. 
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'  That  is  all  very  well/  remarked  Bassett.  '  But  it  looks  as  if 
I  should  have  a  very  poor  chance  of  being  court-martialled  for  piling 
up  my  command.  Our  parent  ship  at  Pompey  won't  miss  us  for 
hours,  and  when  she  does  will  have  no  sort  of  idea  where  to  look 
for  us.  We  can't  communicate,  and  shall  feel  pretty  foolish  about 
twenty-four  hours  hence  when  our  air  has  all  gone.  We  have 
enough  in  the  bottles  to  last  that  time,  fortunately/ 

'  If  you  ask  me/  said  the  Sub-Lieutenant,  whose  grim  hatchet 
face  was  twisted  into  the  unloveliest  of  smiles — '  if  you  ask  me 
what  I  think  of  it,  I  should  say  that  the  Joss  of  old  Griggs  has  taken 
charge.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  opportunely  than  this 
little  casualty,  and  1  see  myself,  not  a  cold  corpse  in  a  steel  coffin, 
but  a  blurry  lieutenant  with  two  whole  rings.  When  you,  sir,  at 
the  court-martial  tell  the  true  story  and  explain  how  you  handed 
over  the  conduct  of  operations  to  your  extremely  capable  and  intelli- 
gent second-in-command,  Sub-Lieutenant  Griggs,  to  whom  all  credit 
is  due  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  men,  the  Court  will 
give  you  back  your  sword  and  recommend  me  for  instant  promotion. ' 

'  If  we  ever  get  to  the  court-martial/  said  Bassett  gravely,  '  I 
will  say  anything  you  like  if  you  can  pull  us  out.  But  to  me  a 
funeral  a  week  hence  up  in  Pompey  seems  much  more  likely  to  be 
the  end  of  us.' 

'  Have  I  your  permission  to  take  charge,  sir  ?  '  asked  Griggs 
formally,  though  his  grins  had  become  more  extravagant  than  ever. 

'  No  ! '  snapped  Bassett  rather  testily,  for  his  nerves  were  on 
edge.  '  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  consider  your  suggestions/ 

'  I  suggest,  then,  that  Sub-Lieutenant  Griggs  leaves  the  ship  at 
once,  and  carries  word  to  the  shore  of  where  you  are  and  how  you 
can  be  got  out ! ' 

'  This  isn't  the  tune  for  foolery,  Griggs.  How  the  devil  can 
you  leave  this  steel  trap  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  remember,  sir,  giving  me  leave  to  work  out  with 
the  assistant  engineer  down  below  a  bright  idea  of  mine  for 
getting  out  of  a  sunken  submarine  ?  We  schemed  out  the  whole 
system  and  fitted  up  the  necessary  gadgets  when  we  were  up  for 
repairs  in  Pompey.  It  has  never  been  tried,  but  now  that  this 
heavenly  chance  has  come  I  propose  to  make  the  experiment 
myself  right  now/ 

'  Good  God,  man  ! '  cried  Bassett.  '  Do  you  mean  that  crack- 
brained  notion  of  yours  of  blowing  a  man  out  of  the  conning-tower 
with  high-pressure  air  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  were 
irious  ? ' 
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'Never  more  serious  in  my  life,'  replied  Griggs.  'The  thing 
can  be  done,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  do  it.  If  you  will  come  below, 
I  will  explain  exactly  how  it  will  be  done.' 

They  passed  down  into  the  belly  of  the  ship,  and  Griggs  led 
Bassett,  Grenville,  and  Dickie  to  a  line  of  pipes  which  ran  from  the 
air-bottles  to  the  base  of  the  conning-tower.  '  You  see  those  pipes,' 
said  Griggs ;  '  they  are  fitted  with  a  reducing- valve  and  a  pressure- 
gauge.  They  are  unique,  and  the  invention  of  the  young  man 
Griggs.  One  can  close  up  the  conning-tower  and  fill  it  from  here 
with  air  at  any  pressure  one  pleases.  Suppose  that  a  man  is  in 
the  conning-tower  and  the  pressure  is  raised  above  that  of  the 
outside  water,  then  he  will  be  able  to  open  the  scuttle  at  the  top, 
be  blown  out,  and  reach  the  surface  in  a  few  seconds.  Like  all 
the  notions  of  real  genius  this  one  is  as  simple  as  it  is  infallible. 
I  will  go  into  the  conning-tower  and  you  shall  blow  me  out.' 

'  I  will  bet  anything  that  you  will  be  drowned  ! '  said  Bassett. 
'  The  water  will  come  in  and  smother  you  before  you  can  get 
out.' 

'  Done,  sir ! '  cried  Griggs.  '  I  will  take  you  in  solid  fivers.  I 
will  go  out  right  now  and  you  shall  give  me  an  order  on  your  agent 
for  my  winnings.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  be  drowned  than 
I  am,  and  it  would  be  rotten  to  earn  the  fiver  and  not  be  able  to 
collect  it  from  your  corpse.  So,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  will  pouch 
your  cheque  before  I  start.' 

'  If  any  one  of  us  is  to  take  this  risk  it  should  be  me,'  observed 
Bassett. 

'  Excuse  me,  sir,'  firmly  replied  Griggs.  '  You  are  the  skipper, 
and  it  is  your  duty  to  go  down  with  your  ship — and  to  jolly  well 
stay  down  !  For  you  to  leave  would  be  so  frightfully  irregular  that 
I  expect  you  would  be  hoofed  out  of  the  Service.  You've  got  to 
stick  in  till  every  man  is  out.  My  duty  is  much  more  pleasant : 
it  is  to  skip  out  of  danger  as  quickly  as  I  can,  stroll  off  to  the  shore, 
call  up  the  old  Mars  at  Portsmouth  and  order  her  down  P.D.Q. 
I  admit  that  I  have  the  best  of  it,  but  that's  because  you're  an 
exalted  Owner  and  I  am  only  a  humble  Sub.' 

Bassett  tramped  up  and  down  the  steel  deck  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  turned  to  Grenville.  '  What  do  you  think  ? '  he  asked. 
'  It  is  a  devil  of  a  responsibility.  Shall  I  allow  Griggs  to  take  the 
risk  of  trying  his  plan  ?  ' 

'  Has  he  any  chance  of  getting  out  alive  ?  '  asked  Grenville. 

'  I  should  say  none  at  all.  The  water  will  come  in  before  he 
can  get  out.  These  fancy  notions  never  work.' 


: 
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'  If  we  had  never  gone  in  for  fancy  notions,'  observed  Griggs 
blandly,  '  we  should  still  be  using  wooden  ships  and  sails.' 

'  The  thing  can  be  done,  sir,'  put  in  the  assistant  engineer, 
who  had  stood  near  the  group  saying  nothing.  '  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  pressure.  If  we  put  into  the  conning -tower  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
more  pressure  of  air  than  the  water  is  exerting  outside,  the  cover 
will  fly  off  as  soon  as  the  bolts  are  unscrewed,  and  anyone  inside 
will  be  carried  out.  The  danger  will  not  be  from  drowning,  but 
from  getting  one's  head  or  shoulders  smashed  against  the  edges 
of  the  manhole.' 

Grenville,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  expert,  nodded 
and  took  Bassett  by  the  arm.  '  Look  here,  Bassett,'  said  he,  '  I 
don't  care  two  pins  for  my  own  life,  but  I  have  the  boy  here,  and 
rather  than  leave  him  to  be  slowly  stifled  in  this  damned  trap,  I 
would  try  Griggs's  scheme  myself.  His  chance  of  success  is  far 
better  than  mine  would  be :  he  is  young  and  active  and  under- 
stands exactly  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  thought  out  every  detail. 
His  success  is  the  one  solitary  chance  left  to  all  of  us,  and  I  say 
that  he  ought  to  be  wished  god-speed  and  sent  upon  his  way. 
Anything  is  better  than  for  us  to  stay  here  doing  nothing.' 

'  Just  my  view,'  cried  Griggs.  '  I  will  go.  Now  attend  care- 
fully all  of  you,  for  your  lives  and  mine  depend  upon  not  making 
any  mistakes.  When  I  get  up  into  the  conning-tower  and  secure 
the  hatch  below  me,  I  shall  be  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  box.  You 
must  then  open  this  valve  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  watching  the  gauge, 
so  that  the  pressure  is  not  increased  too  quickly.  If  you  let  in 
the  compressed  air  too  fast  my  ear-drums  will  be  split  and  my  poor 
brain  may  go  dotty.  Softly  does  it  when  one  changes  one's  air 
pressure.  The  water  above  us  is  sixty  feet  deep,  and  the  pressure 
on  the  top  of  the  conning-tower  twenty-eight  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  two  atmospheres.  You  must  give  me  forty  pounds  at  least, 
perhaps  forty-five  would  be  better,  so  that  I  may  have  a  big  boost 
behind  me  when  I  open  the  top  cover.  Take  time,  let  the  air  in 
slowly,  and  stop  when  the  gauge  registers  forty-five.  Then  knock 
on  the  outside  of  the  lower  hatch.  I  will  at  once  give  three 
reply  knocks  on  my  side,  open  the  top  scuttle,  and  be  off.  Now, 
where  exactly  are  we  ?  It  is  most  important  that  I  should 
know.' 

Bassett,  who  had  been  conning  the  submarine  when  she  struck, 
fetched  a  chart,  plotted  out  the  bearings,  and  made  a  deep  pencil 
mark  in  the  paper. 

'  Good  !  '  went  on  Griggs.     '  I  will  take  a  bit  of  thatrchart  with 
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me  inside  my  cap,  for,  if  it  comforts  you  at  all,  I  expect  to  have 
much  more  difficulty  in  finding  you  again  than  in  taking  leave  of 
you.  Still,  I  will  do  my  best — I  can't  say  fairer  than  that.  You 
just  bide  here  quietly  and  trust  to  your  old  pal  Griggs.  I  see  that 
we  are  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  nearest 
town  is  New  Milford.  It  is  a  longish  swim ;  I  will  take  a  life- 
jacket.  When  I  get  ashore  I  will  run  off  to  the  nearest  telephone 
office  and  call  up  the  Dockyard.  I  can  give  them  your  bearings, 
and  the  old  Mars  will  come  scooting  down  here  with  tugs  and  slings 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  salvage  gear.  It  won't  then  be  difficult  to 
hoist  you  off  the  ground,  take  you  up  on  the  top  of  the  tide  into 
the  shallows,  and  get  you  all  out  at  low  water.  We  must  try  not 
to  miss  a  tide  or  you  will  run  a  bit  short  of  tinned  air.  I  shall 
use  up  a  good  lot  of  it.  It  is  now  just  four  o'clock.  Give  me  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  get  ashore  and  to  explain  things  to  the  Dock- 
yard. In  three  hours  more  the  Mars  should  be  over  you  and  have 
spotted  your  exact  position— half-past  eight.  High  water  will  be 
half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  margin  of 
time  sufficient  to  get  the  divers  down,  run  the  slings  under  you, 
and  haul  you  into  the  shoal  water  when  the  tide  is  at  the  full. 
Six  hours  later,  if  we  manage  all  right,  at  dead  low  water  your  deck 
should  be  clear ;  we  shall  be  able  to  pump  the  conning-tower 
dry  and  bring  you  out.  In  fourteen  hours,  if  all  goes  shipshape 
and  Bristol  fashion,  you  should  be  safe  ;  if  we  miss  a  tide  you  will 
be  shut  up  for  twenty-six  hours  and  will  be  getting  pretty  near 
cold  meat.  I  mustn't  waste  another  minute.' 

'  Go  ahead,  Griggs,  old  fellow! '  cried  Bassett,  impressed  at  last 
by  his  junior's  complete  grasp  of  the  salvage  problem.  '  If  any- 
one can  get  out  alive  and  save  the  rest  of  us  you  are  the  man 
to  do  it/ 

'  I  am  really  doing  the  easiest  part/  said  Griggs,  '  and  by  far 
the  pleasantest.  Your  job  of  waiting  down  here  and  not  knowing 
whether  I  am  alive  or  dead,  or  whether  the  Mars  is  coming  or  not, 
will  be  damnably  dull  and  cheerless.  I  must  communicate  some- 
how. Let  me  see/  The  methodical  creature  thought  for  a 
moment.  '  After  I  have  'phoned  to  the  Mars  I  shall  be  at  a  loose 
end  till  she  comes  down.  I  will  commandeer  a  shore-boat  and 
come  out  to  you  with  a  sounding-line.  If  I  can  hit  the  precise  spot 
where  you  lie  I  shall  save  the  Mars  a  lot  of  time  and  also  be  able 
to  bump  my  lead  upon  your  deck  and  let  you  know  that  I  am  merry 
and  bright  outside.  So  if  you  hear  weird  thumps  on  the  plating, 
about  three  hours  from  now,  you  will  know  it  is  old  man  Griggs, 
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still  alive  and  going  strong.  If  you  hear  nothing,  don't  get  worried, 
for  perhaps  I  shan't  be  able  to  find  you  without  the  Mars' s  sweeping- 
chains.  Now  we  must  get  ready/ 

Griggs  quickly  threw  off  his  upper  clothes  ;  but  when  stripped 
to  a  vest  and  short  pants  forbore  to  continue.  'I  can't  go  in 
my  birthday  suit/  said  he,  '  for  if  I  turn  up  on  a  crowded  holiday 
beach  with  nothing  on  but  an  air-jacket,  the  women  will  laugh 
damnably.  Griggs  wouldn't  even  have  a  handkerchief  to  cover 
his  blushes  and  his  nakedness.  I  will  keep  these  woollies  and  my 
Service  cap,  which  I  will  tie  under  my  chin  with  a  bit  of  cord.  The 
cap  will  give  me  an  official  look  when  I  scoot  up  into  the  town 
hunting  for  a  telephone.  My  word,  what  a  sight !  If  the  folks 
of  New  Milford  knew  what  was  coming  they  would  crowd  the  beach 
and  order  up  the  photographers/ 

Griggs,  stripped  to  his  woollies  and  ready  for  business,  was  a 
spectacle  to  delight  the  eyes  of  his  anxious  shipmates.  They  forgot 
for  a  moment  their  own  troubles  in  the  joy  of  laughing  at  him. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  lanky  bony  youth  of  twenty-two  in  grey  lambs- 
wool  underclothes — a  submarine  is  a  very  cold  craft  even  in  mid- 
summer— his  chest  distended  by  a  tightly  blown  air-jacket,  a  Service 
cap  pressed  down  over  his  forehead  and  tied  under  his  chin  with 
a  blue  lanyard,  half-boots  upon  his  feet.  His  arms,  held  out  from 
his  body  by  the  swell  of  the  air-jacket,  were  bent  like  those  of  an 
articulated  Dutch  doll.  There  in  this  sketch  one  has  Griggs,  upon 
whose  cool  and  bold  heart  depended  the  lives  of  all  on  board.  The 
petty  officers  and  matlows,  numbering  a  round  dozen,  who  had 
gathered  near  their  superiors  in  rank  while  the  preparations  were 
in  progress,  were  overcome  by  the  sight,  and  respectfully  hurried 
into  obscure  corners  where  they  might  be  free  to  gurgle  without 
breaking  discipline.  Griggs  gazed  sorrowfully  upon  his  grinning 
brother  officers,  and  at  the  shaking  backs  of  the  ship's  company, 
and  groaned  :  '  You  are  a  nice  lot  of  beasts  !  Here  am  I  risking 
my  precious  life  for  you,  and  you  can  do  nothing  but  laugh !  It 
would  serve  you  jolly  well  right  if  I  left  you  to  drown  I ' 

'  You  must  forgive  us,  Griggs,'  spluttered  Bassett.  '  We  are  a 
ribald  crowd  and  don't  run  to  sentiment.  If  we  were  French  we 
should  kiss  you  on  both  cheeks ;  being  English  we  laugh  at  you/ 
'  You  will  be  sorry  for  your  heartlessness  when  I'm  gone,'  said 
Griggs.  '  And  now  I  will  withdraw  myself  proudly  and  sorrowfully 
from  your  detested  presence.  What  ho,  for  the  conning-tower  ! 
Be  easy  with  that  high-pressure  air.  Don't  give  it  to  me  too 
quickly,  and  stop  at  forty-five  pounds/ 
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Dickie  Grenviile,  who  had  not  spoken  once  while  his  seniors 
were  making  their  plans,  approached  just  before  Griggs  climbed 
up  into  the  conning-tower.  '  Are  we  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ?  ' 
he  asked.  '  And  is  Mr.  Griggs  going  out  to  get  help  ? ' 

'  Bless  my  soul ! '  muttered  Griggs.  '  I  had  forgotten  that  the 
kid  was  here/ 

'It's  all  right,  sir!'  cried  Dickie.  'Don't  worry  about  me. 
I'm  frightfully  bucked,  and  wouldn't  have  missed  this  adventure 
for  anything.  It  is  much  better  than  the  stories  in  my  books.' 

'  Good-bye,  Dickie,'  said  Griggs,  whose  face  twitched  with  a 
queer  kindly  spasm.  '  Good-bye,  old  man .  Griggs  will  get  you 
out,  and  there  will  be  a  fine  yarn  for  the  boys  at  school.  Now 
remember,  you  others  :  let  the  air  in  slowly,  and  knock  hard 
when  you  have  reached  forty-five  pounds.' 

He  climbed  up,  passed  through  the  hatch  and  secured  it  behind 
him.  Then  Bassett  signed  to  the  engineer,  who  turned  on  the 
air.  The  pressure  rose  slowly  at  first,  and  when  it  reached  ten 
pounds  they  stopped  and  waited  five  minutes  for  Griggs  to  get 
used  to  it.  Then  more  was  let  in  until  the  gauge  at  twenty  pounds 
warned  them  to  give  Griggs  inside  another  rest.  So,  gently  and 
carefully,  taking  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  job,  the 
young  engineer  filled  the  closed  conning-tower  with  air  at  a  pressure 
of  forty-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  signal  was  given, 
and  back  came  three  resounding  kicks  from  the  heel  of  Griggs' s  boot. 
'  He  is  all  right,'  murmured  Bassett,  '  and  standing  the  pressure. 
Now  he  will  be  opening  the  upper  scuttle.' 

'  Will  he  be  drowned  ? '  asked  Dickie,  who  had  watched  with 
intense  interest  the  whole  process. 

'I  can't. say.  This  thing  has  never  been  done  before.  It  is 
an  idea  which  Griggs  worked  out  himself.' 

'Watch  the  gauge,'  murmured  the  engineer.  'It  will  tell 
us  when  he  goes.' 

They  fixed  their  eyes  on  the  needle  of  the  pressure-gauge,  which 
gently  flickered  at  the  forty-five  mark.  Steady  as  were  their 
nerves  they  all  felt  their  hearts  thumping,  and  the  seconds  seemed 
very  long  indeed.  Suddenly  as  they  watched,  the  needle  flashed 
back  to  zero,  flew  forward  again  as  the  water  rushed  into  the 
conning-tower,  and  then  settled  to  rest  at  twenty-eight  pounds, 
which  registered  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  outside. 
'  He  has  gone  ! '  cried  Bassett.  '  But  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead, 
God  alone  knows.' 

'  I  think,  sir/  observed  the  engineer,  '  that  he  got  clear  away. 
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There  was  no  sound  of  a  struggle,  as  there  must  have  been  if  he 
had  been  caught  and  drowned  in  the  conning-tower.  The  air  must 
have  blown  him  right  out  the  moment  he  unfastened  the 
scuttle/ 

Sub-Lieutenant  Griggs — now  Commander  Griggs,  D.S.O.,  and 
the  most  spirited  Owner  of  a  flotilla-leader  of   destroyers — told 
me  himself  of  his  remarkable  experiences.    I  wrote   them   down 
at  the  time,  and  now  give  them  in  his  own  words  :    '  As  I  waited 
inside  for  the  pressure  to  rise,  I  felt  a  bit  lonely  and  forsaken — 
much  as  a  condemned  man  feels  when  standing  on  the  drop  waiting 
for  the  word  "Go  1"    Whilelwas  outside  it  had  seemed  a  fair  sporting 
risk,  but  cooped  up  there  with  my  ears  buzzing  and  the  blood  in  my 
head  throbbing  I  gave  myself  up  as  lost.    It  was  about  ten  to  one 
that  the  water  would  get  in  before  I  could  get  out,  and  that  in  a  few 
minutes  Griggs  would  be  no  more.    After  a  bit  I  got  used  to  the 
pressure,  and  it  did  not  seem  much  worse  at  forty-five  than  it  was 
at  twenty.    It  was  a  hefty  job  expelling  the  air  from  my  lungs,  and 
I  felt  a  pretty  severe  strain  on  my  heart.    When  Bassett  knocked 
and  I  kicked  my  reply,  I  didn't  waste  a  moment.    I  put  myself 
exactly  under  the  scuttle  so  as  to  be  blown  clear,  and  undid  the 
bolts  one  by  one.     Between  throwing  back  the  last  bolt  and  finding 
myself  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  I  remember  only  one  thing 
distinctly,  which  is  that  I  breathed  all  the  time.    When  the  cover 
was  flung  back,  I  must  have  been  boosted  out  and  gone  aloft  in  a 
column  of  air.    Of  this  I  am  sure  :   though  I  passed  up  through 
sixty  feet  of  water  I  breathed  all  the  time.     I  don't  believe  that 
the  water  touched  my  face  at  all.    I  floated  with  my  head  and 
shoulders  held  up  by  the  air-jacket,  feeling  dazed  and  rather  scared. 
The  sudden  change  from  forty-five  pounds  pressure  to  normal  was 
rather  a  shock,  and  it  took  me  some  minutes  to  settle  down.    Then 
I  looked  around.    The  sun  was  blazing  down,   the  water  was 
pleasantly  warm,  and  though  the  shore  looked  a  mighty  long  way 
ofi  I  was  pretty  confident  of  reaching  it.    I  could  have  swum  the 
distance  much  quicker  if  I  had  thrown  off  the  life-jacket,  but  it 
wasn't  worth  while  to  spoil  everything  by  risking  cramp.     On  my 
life  hung  all  those  others  down  below.    When  at  last  I  did  manage 
to   paddle   myself   ashore,    I   tumbled   into   a   lot   of   kids  who 
were  building  a  sand-castle.    As  they  watched  me  land  and  wade 
in,  they  didn't  seem  a  bit  surprised  though  their  mothers  stuck  up 
their  parasols  and,   I  expect,   sniggered  behind  them.    Neither 
when  leaving  the  "  C  x  "  nor  in  landing  on  the  beach  at  New  Milford 
did  I  get  any  recognition  of  my  sublime  heroism.    Nothing  but 
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sniggers.    In  a  novel  I  should  have  been  sent  off  with  tears  of 
sad  farewell  and  welcomed  ashore  with  a  brass  band.    In  real 
life  I  got  sniggers.    It  was  derisory.    I  asked  the  first  man  I  met 
to  lend  me  a  jacket  and  a  pair  of  bags.    He  said  testily  that  he 
would  be  damned  first — which  was  not  surprising ;  but  when  I  got 
down  to  explanations  he  behaved  like  a  real  brick.     He  bolted  for 
a  bathing-machine,  stripped  off  his  own  clothes,  and  chucked  them 
out  to  me.    I  hope  he  wasn't  shut  up  long  without  his  trousers, 
for  I  never  saw  him  again.    Next  day  I  tried  to  find  him  and  return 
his  suit,  but  he  was  gone.    The  bathing-machine  was  empty  and 
he  had  vanished  into  space.    Then,  dressed  in  the  borrowed  kit 
of  a  total  stranger,  I  ran  off  for  a  telephone  office,  called  up  the 
Dockyard  and  started  to  explain  things.    At  first  I  found  it  difficult 
to  get  the  fools  to  believe  that  I  had  come  out  of  a  sunken  sub- 
marine.   It  had  never  been  done,  and  was  believed  to  be  impossible. 
But  at  last  I  got  talking  to  the  Captain-Superintendent  himself, 
explained  exactly  how  I  had  left  the  ship,  and  got  the  promise  that 
the  Mars  would  start  off  right  away.    He  was  a  decent  sort  that 
captain.    He  said :  '  Griggs,  you  are  a  daisy  !   I  shall  recommend 
you  for  the  Albert  Medal/    So  he  did,  the  dear  man,  though  I 
didn't   get   it.     I   was  noted  for   early  promotion,   which   was 
better.    After  fixing  up  with  the  Mars  I  had  lots  of  time  to  spare, 
so  I  went  back  to  the  shore  and  called  for  a  boat  and  a  couple  of 
men   to  go  out  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.    If  I  hadn't    been 
wearing  my  Service  cap  they  would  have  thought  me  some  funny 
josser  trying  to  work  a  hoax  on  them.    My  clothes  were  about  two 
sizes  too  big  in  the  waist  and  four  sizes  too  short  in  the  leg.    I  had 
the  look  of  a  low  comedian  on  holiday.    We  got  hold  of  a  line 
and  a  big  lump  of  lead  for  sounding,  and  rowed  out  to  the  spot  under 
which  I  judged  the  submarine  to  he.     I  had  the  buoys  of  the  oil 
steamer  which  sank  us  for  a  guide.    Even  then  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  find  her ;  but  at  last  I  did  it,  and,   feeling  with  my  line, 
managed  to  bump  the  lead  on  the  deck.' 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  sunken  vessel,  Bassett,  Grenville,  and 
Dickie  were  playing  halfpenny  Nap  to  pass  the  time  ;  and  most  of 
the  men,  who  now  had  no  duties  to  carry  out,  were  sleeping  placidly 
on  the  lower  deck.  It  was  cold — bitterly  cold — down  there  in 
twelve  fathoms  of  water,  and  the  air,  already  thickly  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  was  intolerably  soporific.  Dickie  did  his  utmost 
to  keep  awake  and  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  his  entrancing  adven- 
ture ;  but  as  time  went  on  his  eyes  closed,  the  cards  slipped  from 
his  fingers,  and  he  collapsed  sideways.  '  Let  the  boy  sleep/  said 
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Bassett.  '  We  should  do  well,  if  we  could,  to  follow  his  example. 
But  I  can't  rest  or  eat  till  I  know  what  has  happened  to  Griggs.' 
The  skipper  of  the  sunken  vessel  pressed  his  hands  against  his 
throbbing  temples  and  smiled  wryly  at  Grenville.  '  If  I  stay  here 
I  shall  be  slowly  smothered,  and  if — thanks  to  Griggs— I  get  out 
I  shall  be  court -martialled  for  piling  up  my  ship.  It  is  a  hard 
Service,  Grenville.'  And  Grenville,  who,  years  before,  had  himself 
lost  his  ship,  understood  what  it  means  to  a  young  naval  officer  to 
see  himself  widowed  of  his  command.  '  It  was  not  your  fault/ 
said  he,  seeking  after  comfort.  '  That  doesn't  matter/  groaned 
Bassett  miserably. 

Dickie  had  fallen  asleep  about  seven  o'clock — at  the  hour 
when  Griggs  had  promised  to  return  if  he  were  still  above  water. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  in  the  submarine — except,  possibly, 
the  engineer — ever  expected  to  hear  of  him  again  in  this  world. 
The  whole  enterprise  was  too  wild,  too  forlorn  and  untested,  to 
offer  a  chance  of  success.  Yet  about  half-past  seven  a  petty  officer, 
who  had  not  fallen  asleep,  not  been  lulled  into  forgetfulness  by 
the  kindly  anodyne  of  poisoned  air,  reported  to  the  skipper  strange 
scraping  sounds  forrard.  Bassett  and  Grenville  went  forward 
to  listen.  There  was  scraping  outside  of  some  sort,  and  presently 
unmistakable  bumps  sounded  from  the  deck  above. 

'  Good  God  ! '  cried  Grenville.  '  It  is  Griggs  !  He  has  got 
out  and  is  over  us  with  a  lead.  My  poor  Dickie  will  pull  through 
after  all.' 

'  Dickie  doesn't  look  as  if  he  worried/  replied  Bassett,  waving 
a  hand  towards  the  sleeping  boy.  '  And  even  now  I  am  reluctant 
to  believe  that  Griggs  is  safe  and  has  found  us.  But  whoever 
is  up  above  is  making  the  devil's  own  row/ 

Bassett  was  right.  The  bumping  on  the  deck  was  continuous 
as  if  someone  in  heavy  boots  danced  upon  the  steel  plates. 

'  It  is  Griggs  all  right ! '  cried  Grenville. 

'  I  suppose  so/  muttered  Bassett,  almost  indifferently.  Now 
that  he  saw  himself  with  a  prospect  of  rescue  the  coming  court- 
martial  loomed  black  and  terrible. 

The  dance  above  them  changed  to  slow  regular  blows — some 
soft,  some  loud — repeated  many  times. 

'  Johnson  ! '  cried  Bassett  to  the  petty  officer  who  had  first 
heard  the  scrapings  and  who  acted  in  the  submarine  as  Yeoman 
of  Signals.  '  Is  not  that  our  code  number  in  Morse  ? ' 

'It  is,  sir/  replied  he.  '  If  I  could  hit  on  any  way  of  answering 
it  \ve  could  communicate/ 
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'  Try  a  hammer  on  the  frames  above  there/  suggested  Bassett. 
'  Water  is  a  first-rate  conductor  of  sound,  and  Mr.  Griggs  may 
be  able  to  hear.' 

The  petty  officer  took  a  hammer  and  rapped  out  the  '  Under- 
stood '  signal,  repeating  it  many  times.  As  he  rapped,  the  bumps 
changed  to  dances  of  joy,  and  then  slowly  and  steadily  the  lead 
in  the  hands  of  Griggs  in  his  boat  far  above  began  to  beat  out  a 
message.  There  were  many  pauses  and  many  mistakes  as  the  line 
swayed  in  the  water ;  but  patiently  Griggs  worked  away,  and 
as  patiently  the  petty  officer  wrote  down  and  corrected  the  words. 
At  the  finish,  when  the  '  End '  call  came,  the  man,  with  an  ill- 
concealed  grin,  brought  a  slip  of  paper  to  his  captain.  Bassett 
took  it  and  read,  and  then  handed  it  to  Grenville.  Griggs' s  message 
to  his  commanding  officer  shut  up  in  the  sunken  submarine  ran 
as  follows : 

'  Sub-Lieut.  Griggs  to  Lieut.-Commander  Bassett :  As  ordered, 
1  have  been  ashore  and  communicated  with  Mars.  You  owe  me 
five  pounds,  but  forgot  to  write  cheque  before  I  left.  Please  take 
steps  to  fulfil  your  part  of  contract.  Who  said  that  my  scheme 
was  crack-brained  ?  ' 

Bassett  laughed.  'Take  this  reply  and  whack  it  out  as  loud 
as  you  can/ 

Presently  the  frames  rang  with  the  message,  which,  carried 
through  sixty  feet  of  water,  beat  upon  the  listening  ears  of  Griggs. 

'  Lieut.-Commander  Bassett  to  Sub-Lieut.  Griggs :  Man- 
oeuvre well  executed.  1  haven't  a  cheque-book  on  board.  It 
is  you  who  are  cracked,  not  the  scheme/ 

Griggs  replied  that  an  1  0  U  would  be  better  than  nothing ; 
since  he  had  only  essayed  the  desperate  feat  for  what  he  could  get 
out  of  it,  he  must  insist  upon  something  tangible.  At  the  worst  he 
could  lift  the  1  0  U  off  Bassett's  corpse  !  Bassett  replied  that  his 
junior  ought  to  be  saying  prayers  of  thankfulness  instead  of  thinking 
of  beastly  money ;  to  which  Griggs  retorted  that  though  parting 
with  five  pounds  might  be  beastly  for  Bassett,  it  was  jolly  good 
fun  for  himself  to  receive  them.  So  these  two  continued  to  chaff 
one  another  until  the  note  changed  and  a  loud  final  message  '  Mars 
in  sight ! '  was  thumped  out  by  Griggs  upon  the  resounding  deck. 
'  Mars  in  sight ! '  To  those  below  the  words  meant  that,  though 
they  must  remain  shut  up  for  many  weary  hours,  yet  their  means  of 
rescue  was  at  hand,  and  under  the  skilled  guidance  of  the  Royal 
Navy  was  certain  of  prompt  execution. 

. 
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The  salvage  party  did  not  even  miss  the  tide.  Thanks  to  the 
exact  position  of  the  submarine  having  been  discovered  by  Griggs, 
divers  could  go  down  at  once  and  run  chains  under  her,  fore  and  aft. 
Then  the  derricks  of  the  Mars  and  of  her  attendant  tugs  slung  up 
the  little  vessel  clear  of  the  bottom  and  bore  her  in  upon  the  top 
of  the  flood  to  a  bank  on  which  there  would  not  be  more  than  six 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  As  the  depth  lessened,  first  the  periscope 
and  then  the  conning-tower  came  into  sight ;  the  water  which  had 
flowed  in  when  Griggs  was  shot  forth  was  pumped  out,  the  inner  hatch 
opened,  and  the  whole  company,  unhurt,  though  pale  and  dazed  from 
long  breathing  of  tainted  air,  emerged  into  the  glory  of  a  southern 
summer  morning.  Bassett  climbed  up  to  the  top  deck  of  the  Mars 
without  assistance,  but  when  there  staggered  and  would  have  fallen 
but  for  the  strong  and  faithful  arm  of  Sub-Lieut.  Griggs.  '  Hold  up, 
air  1 '  cried  he.  '  You  are  the  last  man  out  and  all  are  saved  ! ' 

'  Yes/  groaned  Bassett  wearily,  '  but  I  have  lost  my  ship/ 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it ! '  said  Griggs  cheerfully.  '  The  Mars  will  cart 
her  up  to  Pompey,  and  a  couple  of  days  in  dock  will  make  her  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  Look  here,  sir  !  If  the  court-martial  doesn't  give 
you  back  your  sword  I  will  let  you  off  the  five  pounds — honest  I 
will !  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that.' 

'  It  is  my  first  command  and  my  last/  lamented  Bassett. 

'  Skittles ! '  said  Griggs.  '  Come  below  at  once  and  have  a 
whiskey-and-soda.  You  need  one  badly.  Next  time  we  founder 
in  the  old  "Cx,"  you  shall  have  the  blowing-out  stunt  and  I 
will  stay  behind  ;  you've  no  idea  what  fun  it  is.  I'd  have  done  it 
willingly  for  nothing,  and  now  I  am  to  get  a  whole  fiver  and  a 
second  ring  on  my  sleeve.  Honours  and  wealth  are  easy  come  by, 
Mr.  Bassett,  when  one  is  born  lucky.' 

Griggs  was  a  true  prophet.  Bassett  was  exonerated  from  the 
dreaded  blame  and  his  sword  was  returned  to  him.  Griggs  got  his 
fiver  and  within  three  months  his  second  ring.  And  a  still  greater 
honour  was  his — an  honour  which  he  valued  above  the  step  in  rank 
and  the  commendation  of  My  Lords.  His  device  for  blowing  a  man 
out  of  the  conning-tower  of  a  sunken  submarine  was  adopted  as 
a  standard  gadget  in  all  the  submarines  which  flew  the  White 
Ensign.  As  the  inventor  of  the  Griggs  Ejector  System  he  became 
immortal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE   WORKING  MAN  IN  PARLIAMENT. 
BY  SIR  HENRY  LUCY. 

THE  result  of  the  General  Election  which,  will  take  place  immedi- 
ately upon  completion  of  a  new  register  of  voters  is  fraught  with 
consequences  further  reaching  than  any  wrought  since  the  meeting 
of  the  first  Parliament  under  the  Keform  Act  of  1832.  To  begin 
with  it  will  be  influenced  by  the  new  motive  power  of  the  vote  of 
women  at  the  poll.  That  is  not  a  matter  proposed  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  article.  In  passing,  the  remark  may  be  made  that 
complacent  general  expectation  that  the  general  result  of  women's 
votes  on  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  influenced  by  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  mankind  may  not  be  verified.  The  women 
chiefly  instrumental  in  creating  and  controlling  the  agitation  result- 
ing in  the  political  enfranchisement  of  their  sex  are  not  likely 
to  withdraw  into  obscurity.  We  shall  in  all  probability  see  the 
establishment  of  organisation  and  direction  of  women  voters  based 
on  the  model  of  similar  bodies  hitherto  dividing  political  camps 
peopled  by  men. 

A  more  definite,  at  the  time  a  more  important,  movement, 
designed  to  dominate  the  next  House  of  Commons,  is  in  progress 
by  the  Labour  Party.  There  is  no  necessity  for  conjecture  as  to 
its  plans  in  view  of  the  coming  General  Election.  They  have 
been  plainly  and  effectually  disclosed  in  an  official  document 
circulated  among  working  men  by  the  Executive  of  the  Labour 
Party,  representative  of  a  membership  numbering  a  fraction  less 
than  221,000  voters.  Their  object  is  not  simply  to  increase  the 
aggregate  vote  of  the  working  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
already  by  no  means  a  negligible  quantity.  '  We,'  says  a  circular 
issued  by  this  authority, '  aim  at  the  early  establishment  of  a  Labour 
Government  supported  in  Parliament  by  a  majority  of  members 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  movement.' 

The  spoils  to  the  victor.  The  idea  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
occupied  by  working  men  representative  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  State,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  former  colleagues 
on  either  Front  Bench  seated  below  the  Gangway,  is  startling. 
But  an  analogous  condition  of  affairs  created  by  the  same 
agency  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  established  in  Australia. 
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Consideration  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  metropolis  alone 
shows  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  venerated  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments. By  the  new  distribution  of  seats,  London  will  be  divided 
into  sixty-two  constituencies.  The  Executive  of  the  Labour  Party 
claim  that  two-thirds  of  these  are  potential  Labour  seats,  and  insist 
that  '  the  Labour  movement  of  the  metropolis  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  until  they  are  represented  by  Labour  members.' 

Direct  representation  of  labour  in  the  House  of  Commons  dates 
back  forty -four  years.  I  remember  in  the  early  days  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Parliament  elected  in  1874,  which  endowed  Disraeli 
with  power  as  well  as  office,  George  Trevelyan,  not  yet  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy,  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Household 
Franchise  Bill.  In  support  of  the  motion  W.  E.  Forster  declared 
that  the  reason  why  England  advanced  by  reform  instead  of  by 
revolution  was  because  new  social  powers  as  they  rose  were  made 
a  portion  of  the  constitution.  It  was  the  epoch  at  which  Joseph 
Arch,  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  started  the  crusade  that 
resulted  in  founding  the  National  Agricultural  Union,  whose 
members  were  recruited  from  the  agricultural  labourers.  Forster, 
referring  to  Arch  as  'that  eminent  man,'  expressed  the  wish  in 
the  interests  of  the  Legislature  and  the  nation  that  he  were  seated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Con- 
servatives fresh  from  unexpected  triumph  at  the  poll  broke  in  with 
a  burst  of  Homeric  laughter,  dying  away  in  a  storm  of  derisive 
cheering.  Yet  Arch  lived  not  only  to  sit  through  three  Parliaments, 
and  to  have  the  story  of  his  life  prefaced  by  a  eulogistic  article 
written  by  a  Countess,  but  slept  and  dined  at  Sandringham, 
favoured  guest  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII. 

By  odd  coincidence  the  General  Election  of  1874,  which  routed 
the  Liberals,  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  two  first  work- 
ing-men Members.  One,  Mr.  Burt,  by  sheer  merit  won  his  way 
to  the  esteem  of  the  House  and  the  position  of  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  other,  McDonald,  was  of  a  wholly  different 
type.  Unexpectedly  elected  for  Stafford,  the  event  turned  his 
head,  perhaps  never  a  strong  one.  He  affected  ludicrous  airs, 
and  speedily  became  the  laughing  stock  of  the  House.  It  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  when  he  addressed  the  Speaker  he  stood 
well  out  on  the  floor  so  as  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  had  a  curious, 
restless  motion  of  the  right  hand.  First  he  rubbed  it  over  his 
waist,  then  thrust  it  into  the  bosom  of  his  Sunday-go-to-Meeting 
frock-coat,  finally  bringing  it  back  again  to  the  waist.  All  to  be 
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gone  over  again  as  he  emphasised  his  nothingness  upon  the  attention 
of  the  laughing  House.  In  explanation  of  the  automatic  action, 
it  was  said  in  the  smoking-room  that  McDonald  was  feeling  for 
the  h's,  dropped  as  he  went  along  with  his  speech^ 

Of  quite  different  style  and  character  was  Thomas  Burt.  Born 
a  pit  boy,  he  fulfilled  his  destiny  as  he  met  every  call  in  life,  in 
honest,  modest  capable  manner.  Gaining  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-workmen,  he  was,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual  Association,  a 
powerful,  rich  trade  union  numbering  in  a  single  county  twelve 
thousand  sturdy  members.  Returned  for  Morpeth  in  February 
1874,  he  has  ever  since  represented  the  constituency,  a  signal  proof 
of  the  estimation  of  near  neighbours.  He  won  the  respectful 
attention  of  the  House  by  his  maiden  speech,  delivered  in  support 
of  Trevelyan's  Household  Franchise  Bill  already  alluded  to.  Brief, 
weighty  in  argument,  spoken  with  considerable  degree  of  natural 
grace,  it  lost  nothing  by  the  musical  Northumbrian  dialect  in 
which  it  was  delivered. 

The  envied  position  thus  modestly  stepped  into  has  never  been 
lost,  has  rather  been  strengthened.  To-day  there  is  no  Member 
on  either  side,  Minister,  ex-Minister  or  private  Member,  who  more 
fully  commands  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  does 
the  former  pit  boy  of  Cowpen  Colliery.  When,  in  1892,  the  Thanes 
fled  from  Gladstone  on  the  Home  Rule  question,  creating  many 
vacancies  in  his  administration,  he  made  the  Member  for  Morpeth 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  a  salary  four  quarterly  pay- 
ments- of  which  exceeded  the  aggregate  wages  earned  by  his  father 
toiling  from  boyhood  to  old  age  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Another 
honour  spontaneously  bestowed  upon  the  ex-coal-miner  came 
from  the  Reform  Club.  Under  its  statutes  it  is  permissible  to 
the  Committee  once  a  year  to  elect  without  ballot  three  men  who, 
by  their  work,  speech,  or  writing,  have  done  conspicuous  service 
to  the  Liberal  Party.  Burt  was  so  elected,  an  event  that  indirectly 
led  to  a  pleasing  incident.  In  the  Club  was  a  gentleman  named 
Stevens.  He  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Burt,  but 
admiring  his  public  character  and  career,  he  resolved  to  mark  in 
practical  form  his  appreciation.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  his 
will  was  proved  Thomas  Burt  found  himself  legatee  for  £2,000. 

Charles  Fenwick,  Member  for  a  division  of  Northumberland, 
whose  recent  death  was  equally  felt  at  Westminster  and  his 
home  county,  had  several  points  in  common  with  the  doyen  of 
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the  working-men  members.  Both  were  Northumberland  men ;  both 
pit  boys;  both  gained  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-workmen, 
leading  to  secretarial  appointments  in  connexion  with  trade 
unions,  an  avenue  through  which  both  passed  into  the  House 
of  Commons.  Both  in  equal  measure  early  secured,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy t  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  most  critical 
Assembly  in  the  world.  Fenwick  began  work  in  the  coal  pit  at 
the  age  of  nine.  When,  twenty-six  years  later,  he  was  elected  to 
represent  in  Parliament  a  division  of  his  county,  he  was  found 
actually  at  work  in  the  Bebside  Colliery. 

Differing  from  Burt,  Fenwick  never  reached  Ministerial  office. 
In  1894,  being  the  first  session  of  the  Premiership  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  he  was  selected  for  the  distinguished  honour  of  seconding 
the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  incident 
is  in  its  way  historic,  since  it  led  to  the  breaking  of  the  record. 
In  compliance  with  ancient  custom  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  Address  deliver  their  painfully  prepared  speeches  with  the 
additional  embarrassment  of  wearing  unaccustomed  uniform. 
Most  Englishmen  of  parliamentary  status  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tantly connected  with  the  military  service,  being  officers  either  in 
the  Militia  or  the  Volunteers.  The  mover  of  the  Address,  for 
example,  a  harmless  country  gentleman,  presented  himself  to  the 
House  in  the  brand-new  uniform  of  the  4th  Oxfordshire  Light 
Infantry.  Fenwick,  under  the  strain  of  his  pit  labour,  had  not 
found  time  and  opportunities  to  assume  even  a  private's  uniform. 

Punch  made  the  suggestion,  much  applauded  at  the  time,  that 
the  Member  for  the  Wansbeck  Division  of  Northumberland  would 
make  effective  appearance  if  he  presented  himself  in  the  clothes 
worn  when  he  worked  in  Bebside  Colliery.  With  a  lantern  in  hand, 
pick  on  shoulder,  grimy  bosom  showing  through  opened  shirt  front, 
trousers  shortened  by  strap  worn  outside  below  the  knee,  he 
would,  in  seconding  the  Address  to  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  have 
picturesquely  asserted  the  dignity  of  labour.  Fenwick  was  content 
to  appear  in  ordinary  Sunday  costume,  a  departure  from  custom 
for  which  special  authority  was  forthcoming. 

That  was  the  limit  of  concession.  The  mover  and  seconder 
of  the  Address  are  always  included  in  the  list  of  the  Speaker's 
Ministerial  guests  at  his  first  Parliamentary  dinner.  At  the 
Speaker's  State  banquet  sumptuary  law  is  as  imperative  as  it  was 
at  a  wedding-feast  that  took  place  in  Galilee  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago.  A  point  of  difference  in  the  indispensable  wedding 
garment  is  represented  by  Court  dress.  The  wardrobe  of  the 
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Bebside  collier  did  not  include  gold-braided  coat,  with  plumed 
hat  and  belted  sword.  So  he  quietly  dined  at  home. 

Another  working-man  Member  who  won  Ministerial  office  was 
the  late  Mr.  Broadhurst.  Walking  down  Parliament  Street  with 
him  one  day  on  our  way  to  the  House,  he  pointed  out  the  Home 
Office,  in  which  at  the  time  he  sat  in  the  honoured  and  salaried 
post  of  Parliamentary  Secretary.  '  I  helped  to  build  that,'  he 
said.  Broadhurst's  father  was  a  village  stonemason  in  Oxford- 
shire. His  son  Henry  followed  the  paternal  vocation  till  he 
reached  his  thirty-second  year. 

Like  the  majority  of  his  fellow  working  men  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  won  his  way  thither  through  the  influence  of  a 
trade  organisation.  Before  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
he  came  into  peculiarly  close  connexion  with  the  Legislature. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress 
Parliamentary  Committee,  a  post  he  held  till,  in  1890,  failing 
health  suggested  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  his  work.  He 
sat  and  did  good  service  on  several  Royal  Commissions.  Apart 
from  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  honours  his  adopted  county, 
Norfolk,  conferred  upon  him  distinctions  undreamt  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  journeyman  stonemason.  He  was  an  Alderman 
of  the  County  Council,  in  whose  affairs  he  took  an  active  part,  and 
was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Germany  the  most  strenuous 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  John  Burns.  Like  the  rest 
of  his  class  his  life  story  began  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  social 
scale,  working  onward  and  upward  through  sheer  capacity  and 
force  of  character.  Educated  at  the  National  Schools,  Battersea, 
the  borough  he  now  represents  in  Parliament,  John  began  life 
under  the  illuminating  influence  of  a  candle  factory.  As  a  stripling 
of  twelve  years,  he  had  already  formed  the  habit  of  thinking  for 
himself.  The  process  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  engineering 
was  more  in  his  way  than  candle-making.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engineer  at  Millbank.  Of  a  restless 
disposition,  eager  to  see  life,  he,  having  completed  his  articles, 
worked  in  various  parts  of  England.  For  a  while  he  went  to  sea, 
and  to  this  day  looks  more  like  a  ship's  captain  than  a  member 
of  a  County  Council.  For  a  year  he  carried  on  his  trade  on  the 
river  Niger.  In  1889,  whilst  at  work  as  an  engineer  in  a  London 
printing-machine  works,  he  found  himself  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
London  County  Council. 
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He  first  attracted  public  notice  in  connexion  with  the  great 
London  Dock  Strike  in  1889.  The  men  readily  accepted  his 
captaincy,  and  he  led  them  to  victory.  Thence  his  way  through 
the  doors  at  Westminster  was  easy.  Elected  for  Battersea  in 
1892,  he  not  only  holds  his  own  seat  against  all  comers,  but  was 
before  his  retirement  from  Ministerial  office  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  the  Parliamentary  conflicts  where  the  Liberal  flag  flew.  A  ready 
speaker,  a  tireless  student  of  public  questions,  gifted  with  a  sense 
of  humour,  endowed  with  a  voice  whose  volume  almost  fills  Batter- 
sea  Park,  John  Burns  was  the  trusted  tribune  of  the  people.  He 
was  a  little  loud  for  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  first  entered. 
Accustomed  to  harangue  multitudes  out  of  doors,  he  pained 
delicate  hearing  by  fancied  realisation  of  casual  observations  by  the 
Bull  of  Bashan.  But  there's  no  place  like  the  House  of  Commons 
for  toning  down  men  and  manners.  Before  he  voluntarily  assumed 
the  garment  of  silence  John  Burns  still  spoke  up,  but  had  more  suc- 
cessfully caught  the  pitch  of  a  chamber  whose  acoustical  properties 
are  so  nicely  balanced  that  in  order  to  be  heard  a  man  need  not 
raise  his  voice  above  conversational  pitch.  Outpacing  other 
Labour  Members  who  had  heretofore  attained  Ministerial  office, 
he  reached  Cabinet  rank,  becoming  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  salary  of  £5,000  a  year.  On  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  Cabinet  to  take  part  in  the  war  into  which  Germany 
rushed  Europe  he  sacrificed  a  position  lofty  beyond  the  wildest 
dreams  of  his  childhood.  Since  he  left  the  Treasury  Bench  he, 
formerly  one  of  the  most  frequent  contributors  to  debate,  has 
studiously  abstained  from  speech. 

Keir  Hardie  was  returned  for  West  Ham  in  the  short-lived 
Parliament  of  1892.  Labour  Members  customarily  associate  them- 
selves in  general  politics  with  the  Liberal  Party.  Keir  Hardie's 
success  appeared  at  the  time  to  have  important  significance,  since 
he  openly  called  for  a  plague  on  both  the  Party  houses,  standing 
as  a  Socialist  He  signalised  his  arrival  on  the  scene  by  coming  down 
to  the  House  in  a  brake,  accompanied  by  some  half  a  dozen  fellow 
Socialists  and  a  brass  band.  He  received  with  surprising  meekness 
his  first  check.  Promiscuous  bands  of  music  are  not  permitted 
within  the  iron  gates  of  Palace  Yard,  nor  are  strangers  without 
an  order  for  admission.  The  police,  accordingly,  stopped  the  new 
Member's  cortege  outside  the  gates,  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
without  escort  or  the  blaring  of  trumpets,  just  as  if  he  were  an 
ordinary  Member. 
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His  maiden  speech  excited  unusual  interest.  Politically  he 
never  survived  its  delivery.  To  tell  the  truth,  Keir  Hardie  was 
the  mildest  mannered  man  that  ever  under  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy proclaimed  revolutionary  principles.  In  these  prosaic  days  it 
is  hard  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  live  up  to  a  brass 
band,  a  wagonette,  and  an  escort  of  seedy  loafers  breathing  extreme 
socialistic  doctrines.  When  to  these  circumstances  were  added  an 
unkempt  head  of  hair,  a  greasy  tweed  cap,  a  jacket  and  trousers 
defiantly  short,  difficulty  was  increased  tenfold. 

The  House  took  Keir  Hardie's  measure  on  this  his  first 
appearance  on  the  scene,  and  did  not  thereafter  find  occasion  to 
alter  it.  He  did  not  strengthen  his  position  by  assuming  an  attitude 
of  superiority  towards  tried  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party  like  Burt, 
Fenwick,  Broadhurst,  and  John  Burns.  He  was,  he  insisted,  the 
only  genuine  working  man  returned  at  the  General  Election,  the 
others  being  frauds  of  greater  or  lesser  duplicity .  He  speedily  found 
his  level,  and  Members  formed  the  habit  of  quitting  the  Chamber 
when  he  rose,  asserting  his  mission  on  behalf  of  the  People  to 
beard  a  plutocratic  House  of  Commons.  Keir  Hardie  also  was 
a  working  collier ;  the  secretaryship  of  a  Miners'  Union,  conferred 
in  1879,  opened  the  way  to  public  life.  His  declared  purpose 
was  the  formation  of  an  Independent  Labour  Party,  something 
on  the  basis  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  which,  caring  neither  for 
Trojan  nor  Tyrian,  might  at  some  crisis  find  itself  in  a  position 
of  arbiter  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  did  not  live  long  enough 
to  complete  the  job. 

William  Abraham  is  of  the  type  nearer  the  high  standard  of 
Mr.  Burt.  Beginning  to  earn  his  living  at  the  age  of  ten,  when 
he  worked  in  a  coal  mine,  he  won  his  way  to  a  comfortable 
position.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
popular  men  among  the  Welsh  miners,  of  whose  Federation  he  is 
the  President.  Gifted  with  a  fine  baritone  voice,  the  Member  for 
the  Khondda  Valley  is  distinguished  by  the  bardic  style '  Mabon. ' 
Throughout  South  Wales  he  is  never  addressed  or  alluded  to  by 
more  prosaic  title.  When  Sir  John  Lubbock  carried  the  law  which 
established  four  Bank  Holidays  in  the  year,  an  effort  was  made 
to  recognise  his  good  offices  by  calling  the  recurrent  occasion  St. 
Lubbock's  Day.  The  name  never  took  on,  and  an  attempt  to 
adopt  the  idea  in  honour  of  '  Mabon,'  who  secured  an  extra  holiday 
for  workers  in  mines,  did  not  prove  more  successful.  Mr.  Asquith, 
with  a  keen  eye  to  modest  merit,  bestowed  upon  him  the 
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honour  of  a  Privy  Councillorship,  one  that  equally  satisfied 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  pupil  Mr.  Gladstone.  To  the  regret  of  all 
parties  in  the  House  the  state  of  Mr.  Abraham's  health  has  for 
some  sessions  precluded  attendance  at  sittings  of  the  House. 

These  are  the  men  who,  during  the  last  forty  years,  have  figured 
most  prominently  in  the  campaign  assertive  of  right  of  Labour 
to  take  its  full  share  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  They 
represent  the  First  Hundred  Thousand  of  the  '  contemptible  little 
army '  who  turned  the  fortunes  of  war  on  the  Continent.  Like  that 
immortal  band  survivors  have  earned  the  right  to  wear  a  distinctive 
decoration.  Year  by  year,  since  Burt  and  McDonald  took  their 
seats,  the  number  of  working  men  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
grown  with  increasing  force.  The  thirteen  members  who  repre- 
sented Labour  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VII.  have,  less  one,  trebled 
in  number.  The  solitary  Member  admitted  to  minor  Ministerial 
office  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Burt  has  in  the  Government  of  to-day 
become  eight,  one  of  Cabinet  rank. 

Appetite  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon.  To-day  Labour 
Members  demand  nothing  less  than  the  committal  to  them  of  '  sole 
care  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.'  The  forthcoming 
General  Election  will  test  the  most  stupendous  problem  submitted 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  constituencies  since  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing representatives  to  Parliament  was  conferred  upon  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  forecast  the  result.  Taking  refuge  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
classical  evasion  of  prophetic  responsibility,  we  must  wait  and  see. 
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OF  A   MAP,   AND   WALKS. 
BY  A.  D.   GODLEY. 

TURNING  over  old  papers  and  the  records  of  bygone  days  (as  one 
does  in  these  grim  times,  just  to  make  sure  that  peace  was  a  past 
reality  and  not  of  a  visionary  golden  age),  I  found  a  very  old  map 
of  the  country  round  Oxford.    It  is  old  :    it  is  certainly  not  up 
to  date  now :  and  indeed  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  was  severely 
truthful.    Its  omissions  of  what  is  essential  are  balanced  by  its 
magnification  of  the  unessential.    Purporting  to  represent  on  a 
reduced  scale  the  eternal  verities    of   the   Ordnance  Survey,  it 
neglects  the  necessary  discrimination  between  a  high  road  and 
a  grass  track  :    motorists  would  use  it  at  their  peril.    Even  as  in 
Ireland  the  location  of  milestones  is  said  to  be  sometimes  deter- 
mined less  by  actual  distance  than  propinquity  to  some  familiar 
object,  such  as  a  public-house  :  so  this  map  creates  communications 
rather  as  they  should  be  than  as  they  actually  are :   it  will  bridge 
you  a  river  where  a  bridge  might  very  well  and  properly  exist, 
and  represent  as  already  constructed  a  railway  which  never  passed 
out  of  the  region  of  contemplation.    Yet   somehow  it    has   sur- 
vived, when  things  apparently  better  have  perished  :   for  after  all 
the  companion  who  has  misled  you  on  scores  of  walks  has  associa- 
tions which  one  would  not  willingly  let  die :   and  if  there  are  more 
perfect  products  of  the  cartographer's  art,  there  is  none  which  is 
written  within  and  without  with  the  chronicle  of  some  160  ex- 
cursions into  the  once  remote  places  of  the  Oxford  country — their 
distances,  and  their  dates,  and  the  names  of  fellow-walkers  of 
ancient  days.    It  is  of  no  value  to  anyone  but  its  owner  :  for  him, 
it   is  a   document  not   without  human  interest.    Its  stains  are 
honourable  stains,  reminders  of  wind  and  ram  on  the  high  downs 
or  winter  days  on  the  Cotswolds :    the  hole  which  has  destroyed 
some  of  its  inaccuracies  brings  back  recollections  of  a  dark  autumn 
evening,  and  the  too  active  fusee  by  the  light  of  which  we  vainly 
endeavoured  to  decipher  a  route.    There  is  even  a  motto,  giving 
the   thing    its   place   in    a    learned    University — TO  djaOov  dpa 
&ia)KovT€s  /3a&i£o/M€v  oTav  /3aSi£<a/iez/ — we  walk,  when  we  walk,  in 
pursuit  of  the  Good — which  shows  a  former  acquaintance  with 
Plato  and  his  Gorgias  :  and  that  is  something.    The  map,  in  short, 
is  a  poor  thing,  but  one's  own.    So  might  the  most  worthless  text 
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of  Lucretius  (let  us  say)  be  nevertheless  immortalised  by  the 
autograph  notes  of  a  Munro. 

It  is  often  said  in  these  latter  years  that  nobody  walks  :  and 
certainly  the  golden  age  of  walking,  at  Oxford,  is  long  past.  Games, 
and  the  University  Commission  of  1877,  brought  it  to  an  end. 
When  rowing  and  cricket  were  the  only  known  forms  of  athletics, 
and  not  everyone  could  row  or  play  for  his  College,  many  men 
walked.  But  hockey,  golf,  and  lawn  tennis  became  the  natural 
weekday  pastimes  even  of  Dons :  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
exhausted  nature  could  desire  anything  but  rest  on  Sunday : 
on  which  day,  moreover,  it  was  desirable  that  you  should  do 
something  to  brighten  your  married  tutor's  or  colleague's  house- 
hold by  calling  in  the  afternoon.  Walking  was  crowded  out. 
A  further  reason — this,  too,  traceable  to  the  Commission — was  the 
geographical  extension  of  Oxford  :  for  a  walk  which  must  begin 
with  two  miles  or  so  of  villadom  or  slums  was  not  likely  to  be 
undertaken  except  by  the  resolute  and  firm  of  purpose.  All  these 
things,  then,  began  in  the  early  'eighties  to  reduce  the  number  of 
walkers,  Sunday  and  other  :  and  presently  came  the  bicycle  (not 
the  old  '  Ordinary,'  but  the  bicycle  as  we  know  it),  and  that  was 
the  last  straw.  It  was  a  pity,  for  many  reasons.  Some  have  even 
said,  perhaps  truly,  that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  University  has 
suffered  :  for  there  is  nothing  like  a  walk  to  encourage  the  habit 
of  leisurely  dialectic  and  talking  a  subject  well  out.  Debating 
societies  foster  oratory,  not  discussion :  the  hurry  of  academic 
life  and  business  (men  trying  to  accomplish  in  twenty-six  weeks 
what  ought  properly  to  take  at  least  forty)  is  all  against  slow  and 
orderly  ratiocination :  and  as  we  cease  to  take  walks  (say  these 
pessimists)  we  lose  opportunities  of  real  conversation,  and  thereby 
something  of  the  power  of  continuous  thought.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
if  the  capacity  of  due  balancing  of  pros  and  cons  is  to  be  atrophied 
by  disuse,  we  may  in  the  end  adapt  ourselves  to  our  environment, 
and  learn  to  form  just  conclusions  in  a  hurry.  For  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  many  men  at  Universities  or  elsewhere  will  take  long 
country  walks  in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate. 

The  old  incentives,  if  not  gone,  are  at  least  much  diminished. 
Let  alone  the  fact  that,  in  the  absence  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
port, if  we  wanted  to  get  to  a  place,  we  very  often  had  to  walk, — 
much  of  the  attraction  of  the  Oxford  country,  as  we  knew  it  in 
the  'seventies  and  'eighties,  has  vanished  past  recall.  The  roads 
were  emptier  then,  and  pleasanter  to  walk  on :  some  of  the  nearer 
country  was  then  rural  which  is  now  suburban.  In  those  years 
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an  expedition  even  of  quite  a  few  miles  could  still  give  one  the 
sense  of  discovery  and  a  terra  incognita.  Villages  which  in  later 
times  were  visited  every  day  by  cyclists  and  motorists  were  com- 
paratively virgin  soil  for  the  pedestrian :  they  were  as  far  away 
from  Oxford  (if  not  on  the  railway)  as  if  they  had  been  in  another 
part  of  England.  So  far  as  Oxford  was  concerned,  walkers  and 
riders  knew  them:  no  one  else.  They  were  out  of  the  world. 
Their  most  active  and  enterprising  inhabitants  generally  left 
them  for  the  superior  attraction  of  town  life  :  the  later  back -flow 
of  well-to-do  emigrants  from  towns,  making  a  link  between  rural 
hamlets  and  the  larger  centres,  had  not  yet  begun.  All  the  con- 
ditions made  for  stagnation  and  isolation :  the  '  autochthones  ' 
of  these  Sleepy  Hollows  lived  their  own  lives  undisturbed  by  out- 
siders, and  spoke  their  own  language,  which  Education  Acts  had 
as  yet  scarcely  had  time  to  corrupt.  So  the  walker  who  tramped 
to  them  went  with  the  expectation  of  eating  his  bread  and  cheese 
(lucky  if  there  was  even  that)  in  surroundings  which  had  been 
sparingly  touched  by  nineteenth-century  civilisation,  and  hearing 
a  slow,  drawling,  chimney-corner  speech  which  was  drawn  from 
the  pure  well  of  Berks  or  Oxon  undefiled — racy  of  the  soil  and 
not  easily  intelligible  to  the  wayfarer.  These  things  had  the 
charm  of  novelty.  For  the  matter  of  that,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  novelty  on  the  other  side  too.  Men  from  '  College,'  with  strange 
academic  quips  and  chatter  about  Heaven  only  knew  what, — men 
who  called  familiar  places  by  unnecessary  heathen  names,  such 
as  '  Crophi  and  Mophi '  for  the  Dorchester  hills, — these  must 
have  edified  the  agriculturist  over  his  Sabbath  beer  quite  as 
much  as  he  for  his  part  edified  them.  So  that  the  casual  visits  of 
'  Oxford  scholars '  were  held  in  honourable  (if  somewhat  surprised) 
remembrance :  and  it  appears  that  the  said  Dorchester  hills  are 
alternatively  called  Cofiee  and  ToSee  to  this  day. 

Much  indeed  has  been  changed,  of  recent  years,  in  the  villages 
within  fairly  easy  reach  of  Oxford — at  least,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Even  Matthew  Arnold's  Oxford  country — the  country, 
that  is,  of  Thyrsis  and  the  Scholar  Gipsy — was  not  what  the  poet 
had  known  in  his  youth ;  and  ours  is  far  from  being  what  he  saw 
in  his  middle  age.  A  new  Scholar  Gipsy  would  shrink  from  the 
unashamed  civilisation  of  Boar's  Hill  and  the  Cumnor  range 
generally.  If  he  looked  for  shy  retreats  near  Oxford  he  would  now 
find  them  only  among  the  eastern  hills,  not  the  western, — in  the 
still  uninvaded  solitude  of  Wood  Eaton,  Stow  Wood,  and  Noke, — 
places  as  yet  unprofaned  by  the  speculative  builder.  But,  better 
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advised,  lie  would  choose  scenes  much  farther  afield,  among  the 
remoter  hills :  and  it  is  these  which  should  especially  be  the  haunts 
of  Oxford  walkers.  It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that  no  one  who 
can  ascend  a  hill  will  walk  on  the  flat.  The  Oxford  country  offers 
a  wide  choice  of  hill  walks.  Their  area — the  area  not  of  mere 
post-meridial  perambulations,  but  walks  in  the  proper  sense — may 
be  seen,  framed  and  defined  by  natural  limits,  from  any  view 
point,  east  or  west,  three  or  four  miles  outside  the  town, — say, 
from  the  familiar  top  of  Shotover.  Round  this  peak,  it  is  true, 
legends  are  wont  to  gather,  as  is  usual  with  high  summits.  We 
are  told  that  there  is  no  ground  of  equal  height  between  Shotover 
and  the  Ural  mountains.  Let  those  contradict  this  perhaps  stim- 
ulating statement  who  can.  The  claim  that  the  Bristol  Channel 
is  visible  is  apparently  more  modest,  but  more  demonstrably 
mendacious  :  for  the  Cotswolds  intervene,  and  only  the  eye  of  a 
singularly  robust  faith  can  have  seen  the  Severn  Sea.  But  you 
can  and  do  see,  either  from  Shotover  or  the  Cumnor  heights,  clearly 
bounded  by  surrounding  hills,  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Thames : 
to  the  south  and  south-west  the  long  line  of  the  Chilterns  and 
the  Berkshire  Downs,  broken  only  by  the  gap  where  Thames  has 
forced  a  passage  at  Streatley  and  Basildon — the  hill  range  which 
divides  the  England  of  London  and  the  south  from  the  southern 
Midlands  :  north  and  west,  farther  away  but  still  clearly  visible, 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  Cotswolds,  beyond  which  lie  other  river 
valleys  and  a  different  region. 

Three  hilly  districts  then  provide  the  best  walks  accessible 
from  Oxford, — the  Downs,  the  Chilterns,  and  the  Cotswolds. 

From  a  walker's  point  of  view,  there  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  first  two  districts.  Both  deserve  very  high  marks. 
Let  our  due  feet  never  fail  to  climb  the  Chilterns  in  May  and  October, 
when  beech-woods  are  at  their  best,  pale  green  in  spring  or  golden 
brown  in  autumn.  In  May  you  can  walk  the  length  of  the  hills 
with  beech  and  bluebell  for  company  all  the  way — a  new  paradise 
of  woodland  scenery  and  perfume  at  every  turn ;  and  from  time 
to  time  you  have  the  finest  views,  across  some  steeply  falling  chalk 
escarpment  or  down  a  beech-fringed  avenue,  of  the  Oxfordshire 
plain  stretching  northward.  There  were  few  better  excursions 
in  former  days  than  his  who  went  by  an  early  morning  train  to 
Thame  or  Princes  Risborough,  and  thence  walked  along  the  hills 
till .  evening  found  him  at  Goring,  where  the .  Chilterns  end,  and 
Streatley  Hill  rises  across  the  river  towards  the  Berkshire  Downs. 
Tbat  is  a  specimen  walk  :  there  are  many  :  some  will  strike  across, 
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not  along,  the  hills  to  Henley  or  Maidenhead ;  and  they  shall 
not  be  unrewarded. 

Both  the  Chiltern  and  the  Downs  are  excellent :  but  the  beauty 
of  the  Chilterns  depends  upon  seasons ;  as  a  permanent  standby 
for  walkers  the  Downs  are  undoubtedly  best.  Their  charm  is 
unchanging :  seasons  do  not  touch  it :  nay,  perhaps  it  is  even 
at  its  height  on  some  mild  day  of  early  February,  when  there  is 
a  kind  of  large  stillness  (as  of  dawn)  in  these  wide  lonely  spaces, 
and  distant  things  are  clearly  seen.  The  Downs  are  in  a  sense 
unchanging  :  yet  also  full  of  change,  sensitive  like  all  open  hill- 
sides to  every  phase  of  passing  weather.  There  is  something  in 
them  of  the  loneliness  and  atmospheric  effect  of  the  high  fells 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  Nor  are  their  walks  all  of 
one  kind.  Once  the  traveller  is  at  Didcot,  and  the  world  is  before 
him,  where  to  choose.  I  speak  only  of  such  walks  as  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  reasonably  well-girt  man  assisted  by  such  a 
railway  service  from  Oxford  as  days  of  peace  used  to  provide. 
Such  an  one,  so  equipped,  might  strike  across  the  eastward  fall 
of  the  hills,  through  the  woodlands  about  Aldworth  and  Ashamp- 
stead  and  Yattendon  (as  yet  untouched  by  the  fierce  intellectual 
life  of  the  century)  and  meet  a  home-going  train  at  Pangbourne 
or  Goring  :  or  make  for  Ilsley,  and  so  across  the  Downs  to  Newbury  : 
or  follow  the  '  Port  Way  '  along  its  intermediate  shelf  of  upland 
between  the  Downs  on  his  left  and  the  Vale  on  his  right  through 
Wantage  and  other  pleasant  cities  of  Berkshire  (Childrey,  Spars- 
holt,  Kingston  Lisle)  to  the  foot  of  the  White  Horse  Hill, 
and  Uffington  :  or  (best  of  all)  he  could  scale  the  hills  at  '  Scut- 
chamfly  Nob  '  and  thence  keep  constantly  along  the  Kidgeway  to 
the  top  of  the  White  Horse — that  Mecca  of  walkers  on  the 
Downs — and  so  down  to  the  railway.  That  is  a  twenty-miler 
(or  more,  if  the  walker  diverged,  as  he  should,  into  Letcombe 
Basset  en  route)  through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  southern 
England.  The  Downs,  it  is  true,  are  not  quite  what  they 
were.  Their  northern  slopes  above  Wantage  have  been  in  places 
enclosed  and  planted.  And  this  no  doubt  adds  variety  :  yet 
it  takes  something  from  their  special  charm  of  freedom  and 
openness. 

The  third  region  extends  to  places  more  remote  from  Oxford : 
but  it  is  the  most  delectable  of  the  three.  Chiltern  villages  are 
of  a  relatively  uninteresting  architecture  :  and  one  of  the  special 
and  particular  charms  of  the  Downs  country  is  solitude  and  open 
space,  inhabited  only  by  dim  legendary  figures  and  the  ghosts  of 
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prehistoric  antiquity, — for  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  beyond 
the  natural  grouping  of  relics  with  history  to  connect  the  White 
Horse  or  the  Blowing  Stone  with  the  wars  of  Saxon  and  Dane. 
But  all  the  Cotswold  region  is  full  of  human  interest  and  the  works 
of  man.  Cotswold  towns  are  written  over  with  the  names  of  men 
of  four  and  five  centuries  ago,  men  who  were  among  the  makers 
of  modern  England.  Their  works  and  their  epitaphs  are  there 
for  all  to  see  :  the  chapels  that  their  generations  built  hold  their 
monuments  and  chronicle  their  activities.  This  country  had  ita 
heyday  of  prosperity,  and  made  a  good  use  of  it.  Cotswold  wool 
erected  mansions  for  the  rich,  endowed  almshouses  for  the  poor, 
and  built  or  rebuilt  -churches  which  make  North  Oxfordshire  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  notable 
for  all  amateurs  of  ecclesiastical  architecture, — at  a  period  when 
it  seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  build  without  making  what 
succeeding  generations  (except  in  the  eighteenth  century)  were 
to  call  beautiful.  Here  is  not  only  the  splendid  uniformity  of  the 
great  churches  of  Campden  and  Northleach  (the  '  cathedral  of  the 
Cotswolds,'  as  they  call  it — at  least  at  Northleach)  and  the  perhaps 
even  more  interesting  variety  of  such  churches  as  those  at  Burford 
and  Witney  :  hardly  a  village  on  the  austere  hillsides  or  in  the 
delightful  wooded  and  watered  valleys  but  is  wholly  picturesque 
in  line  and  tint.  One  could  hardly  expect  the  larger  centres, 
such  as  Burford  or  Northleach,  to  remain  architecturally  un- 
touched by  the  nineteenth  century  :  yet  even  they  are  marvellously 
unspoilt :  and  as  for  the  villages  of  the  Coin  and  Windrush  valleys, 
— Barrington,  or  Windrush,  or  Coin  Roger,  or  Coin  Denis, — they 
are  for  the  most  part  a  joy  for  ever.  Nor  are  their  beauties  those 
of  decay.  Their  houses  are  ancient,  but  of  a  hale  old  age  :  Cots- 
wold oolite  is  a  sturdy  stone  for  the  builder — not  like  the  Heading- 
ton  stone  which,  by  its  mere  friability,  gives  a  false  air  of  venerable 
antiquity  to  so  many  Oxford  buildings  which,  after  all,  have  only 
seen  a  couple  of  centuries.  These  Cotswold  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  much  older  than  that ;  but  outwardly  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  wear.  And  in  form  and  colour  they  are  often  ex- 
quisite :  every  line  and  tint  seems  just  right :  they  have  the 
happiest  gift  of  looking  somehow  like  a  natural  part  of  the  country 
which  surrounds  them.  Perhaps  in  a  world  of  balanced  good 
and  evil  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all  these  picturesque 
villages  should  satisfy  all  the  ideal  requirements  of  rural  housing  : 
yet  there  cannot  be  very  much  amiss :  for  they  rear  a  stalwart 
race. 
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Moreover,  this  is  a  land  of  many  streams :  and  in  this  respect 
(yet  let  not  the  Lambourn  river  be  forgotten,  nor  that  which  runs 
past  Frilsham  and  Bradfield)  it  undoubtedly  excels  the  Downs 
and  the  Chiltern  Hills.  North  Oxfordshire  and  the  adjacent  part 
of  Gloucestershire  form  a  hill  region  which  extends,  not  without 
breaks  of  continuity,  to  the  main  and  .highest  Cotswold  range, — 
the  last  heights,  that  is,  before  the  steep  drop  into  the  country 
watered  by  Avon  and  Severn.  From  this  elevated  district  long 
spurs  descend  gradually  into  the  Upper  Thames  valley :  and 
streams  run  between  these  spurs,  not  indeed  of  great  volume, 
but  of  great  beauty, — streams  whose  very  names  are  pleasant  to 
the  ear ;  Churn,  Coin,  and  Windrush  flowing  from  their  sources 
in  the  high  wooded  Cotswold  valleys  through  leafy  dales  and  past 
ancient  villages  :  Evenlode,  most  silvan  of  rivers,  where  the  Wych- 
wood  deer  would  come  down  to  drink  :  Glyme,  the  smallest  but 
not  the  least  attractive  of  Thames  tributaries. 

Last  of  all  towards  the  east  comes  Cherwell,  the  principal 
affluent  of  Thames :  largest  in  volume  :  but  whatever  the  fame 
of  its  lower  reaches  at  Oxford,  the  Cherwell  is  a  comparatively 
uninteresting  stream.  The  others,  rising  among  steep  hills  and 
high  woods,  retain  throughout  their  course  something  of  the  charm 
of  their  origin  :  but  Cherwell,  born  in  the  flat  Northamptonshire 
pastures — 

Down  in  the  valley  there,  sluggish  and  idle, 

Runs  the  slow  stream  where  the  willow  trees  grow — 

it  is  always  a  magnified  edition  of  the  typical  '  brook '  of  the 
Shires. 

Among  the  ridges,  then,  between  the  easternmost  and  western- 
most of  these  streams,  are  many  delightful  excursions :  especially 
in  the  valleys,  where,  naturally,  the  prettiest  villages  are  to  be 
found  :  but  also  among  the  woods  and  hills  between.  Much  of 
this  region  has  been  described  in  detail  by  skilful  pens  and  pencils  : 
there  are  several  places  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  tourist 
has 

Found  it  and  made  it  a  lion  and  put   it   at  length  into 
guide-books, — 

perhaps  to  the  sacrifice,  by  consequence,  of  something  of  native 
grace.  But  much  also  remains  comparatively  unknown.  The 
best  parts  are  towards  the  west, — say,  in  the  district  between 
Stow  in  the  Wold  and  Cheltenham.  Yet  there  is  much  to  be 
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said  too  for  the  Banbury  and  Chipping  Norton  country.  For 
instance,  no  one  who  in  a  fifteen-miles  round,  easily  achieved  with 
the  help  of  a  train  from  Oxford,  has  seen  the  churches  of  King's 
Sutton,  Adderbury,  and  Bloxham,  —  adding  thereto,  if  circum- 
stances permit,  Broughton  Castle  and  the  beautiful  fa9ade  of 
Wroxton, — can  complain  that  he  has  not  had  a  sufficiency  of  art : 
and  whoever  has  walked  in  summer  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  hills 
about  Great  Tew  and  Enstone  must  be  hard  to  please  if  he  has 
not  had  his  fill  of  nature.  Farther  afield,  it  was  not  beyond  a 
day's  excursion  to  cross  from  Banbury  to  some  station, — Adlestrop, 
perhaps, — on  the  Worcester  line,  seeing  thereby  Compton  Winyates 
and  Chastleton  and  even  the  Eollright  Stones,  that  strange  Stone- 
henge  in  miniature.  But  to  see  in  detail  the  very  best  of  the 
Cotswold  country  an  Oxford  walker  generally  had  to  spend  a  night 
out.  Everyone  will  have  his  own  choice  :  I  personally  would 
give  the  palm  to  the  hill  country  between  the  Oxford  and  Worcester 
railway  and  Cheltenham,  with  starting  points  for  walks  at  Stow 
or  Campden.  You  can  walk  either  from  Stow  through  the  wooded 
and  very  remote  regions  about  Ford  and  Temple  Guiting  to  Hailes 
Abbey  and  Winchcomb,  and  then  over  Cleeve  Hill :  or,  keeping 
more  nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  from  Campden  past 
Stanway  and  Toddington.  Either  way  is  delightful.  But,  while  a 
walk  should  have  (as  Aristotle  might  say)  magnitude,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  walk,  and  not  a  mere  stroll  or  '  turn ' :  yet  there  is  a  question 
how  far  it  should  stretch  out  in  the  direction  of  the  infinite :  and 
that  which  involves  spending  a  night  out  might  more  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  walking  tours,  with  which  I  am  not  at 
present  concerned.  Otherwise  we  might  be  led  to  speak  of  such 
journeys  as  that  which  begins  at  Swindon  and  leads  through  Marl- 
borough  and  the  forest  of  Savernake  over  Inkpen  to  Andover  :  or 
of  those  who  have  breakfasted  at  Princes  Bisborough  below  the 
Chilterns  and  ended  the  day  at  St.  Albans.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  '  of  another  consideration.' 

Many  good  days  hi  these  places  come  back  to  one's  memory  : 
and  many  names  of  men  who  walked  there, — there  and  elsewhere, — 
some  of  them  as  well  able  to  walk  as  ever  (what  are  sixty  years 
or  so  ?) :  some  with  whom  their  friends  have  long  ago  taken  that 
last  '  turn '  which  ended  at  a  graveside.  On  the  map  of  which 
I  have  spoken  two  names  oftenest  occur,  and  very  often  together, 
in  the  index  of  expeditions.  Both  men,  widely  different  as  they 
were  in  most  respects,  had  the  prime  qualification  of  good  com- 
panionship— that  they  loved  to  walk.  It  is  the  result  after  all 
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which  matters :  why  ask  for  what  reasons  a  man  likes  walking  ?  . 
One  enjoys  primarily  the  mere  physical  exercise,  another  the 
scenery  :  one  will  walk  that  he  may  think,  another  that  he  may 
talk.  TO  ajaObv  apa  SiwKovres  ftaSifrfjiev, — and  the  Good  is  relative 
to  the  individual.  One  would  not  have  said  that  these  two,  H. 
and  C.,  had  much  in  common.  H.  was  a  teacher  and  a  student :  as 
strong  and  sober  in  judgment  as  indefatigable  of  body  :  a  sincere 
and  critical  lover  of  books,  and  of  the  English  country.  C.  was  by 
some  twenty-five  years  the  older  man  of  the  two.  He  lived  in  a 
College  :  but  his  life  had  been  neither  cloistered  nor  studious.  He 
had  served  in  a  militia  battalion  abroad  during  the  Crimean  War, 
and  afterwards  commanded  it  at  home.  He  had  travelled  far,  in 
the  backwoods  of  Canada  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
At  the  time  when  the  present  writer  knew  him  he  was  Bursar  of  his 
College,  and  his  chief  recreation  was  hunting.  That  is  not  usually 
a  very  good  qualification  for  a  walker  :  few  riding  men  will  walk 
if  they  can  help  it :  but  C.  was  one  of  the  exceptions.  He  dearly 
loved  a  long  walk.  It  was  not  that  he  particularly  valued  dis- 
cussion for  itself.  I  do  not  think  that,  traveller  though  he  had 
been,  he  cared  greatly  for  scenery  and  the  common  objects  of  the 
country ; — except  in  so  far  as  they  reminded  him  of  days  with 
hounds  :  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  stop  merely  to  admire  the 
picturesque.  Always  the  motive  uppermost  seemed  to  be  the 
carrying  out  of  a  preconceived  plan.  To  walk  with  him  therefore 
was  strictly  a  business  proposition :  it  was  generally  a  strenuous 
and,  between  breakfast  and  dinner  (there  was  no  asceticism  about 
them),  a  frugal  affair.  A  certain  distance  must  be  covered,  a  cer- 
tain route  followed  :  certain  sights,  adjudged  previously  worthy  of 
observation,  must  be  duly  seen,  noted  down  with  proper  chronicle 
of  time  and  place  on  an  otherwise  immaculate  shirt-curl,  and  the 
notes  afterwards  transferred  to  a  manuscript  volume  known  as 
the  Book  of  Jasher;  which  is  happily  still  extant.  To  walk  with 
C.  was  like  going  by  rail.  You  took  a  ticket,  as  it  were,  and  there- 
after had  no  option  in  the  matter.  You  were  then  bound  to  a 
time-table  :  due — if  return  was  actually  by  rail — to  arrive  at  the 
station  neither  after  the  train  nor  yet  before  it,  but  simultaneously 
with  its  appearance  :  and  if  this  exact  coincidence  involved  a 
'  double '  of  a  mile  or  so  at  the  end  of  a  twenty-mile  walk,  why, 
'  doubling '  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  game  and  a  legitimate 
and  calculable  expedient :  not  running,  bien  entendu, — to  run 
would  have  been  a  confession  of  miscalculation, and  therefore  absurd. 
Above  all,  the  chosen  route  must  be  followed,  without  mutability 
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or  shadow  of  turning.  If  nature  or  art  interposed  obstacles,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  It  is  on  record  that  C.  and  a  friend  of 
like  temper,  returning  to  Oxford  from  a  distant  excursion  by  a 
route  supposed  to  cross  the  Thames  by  a  bridge,  found  themselves 
confronted,  in  consequence  more  probably  of  the  error  of  a  map 
than  of  a  convulsion  of  nature,  by  the  unbridged  river  running 
bank-high.  It  was  possible  indeed  to  make  a  detour  :  but  no  such 
detour  was  in  the  prearranged  scheme.  Accoutred  as  they  were, 
they  plunged  in :  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  C.,  at  least,  reached 
home  if  not  absolutely  dry  yet  not  visibly  moistened  by  his  enter- 
prise. He  had  at  all  times  the  most  extraordinary  faculty  of  keep- 
ing clean  and  tidy  when  others  were  merely  disreputable.  Rain 
ran  off  an  impervious  surface,  and  mud  did  not  adhere  to  him : 
and  I  have  known  him  return,  after  a  long  day  of  Oxfordshire 
clay  or  Berkshire  chalk,  as  spick  and  span  at  all  points  as  if  (to 
suppose  an  entirely  improbable  contingency)  he  had  been  going 
to  a  tea-party.  To  be  immaculate,  in  fact,  was  his  habit :  and 
undeniably  habit  was  his  master.  Woe  betide  those  who  by 
accident  or  design  tried  to  change  the  immutable  law  !  There 
was  an  inn  where  the  management  (which  should  have  known 
better)  thought  fit  to  provide  hot  instead  of  cold  water  for  the 
morning  tub.  Sounds  of  unreserved  remonstrance  echoed  through 
the  erring  hostelry.  '  Yes,'  said  S.,  a  fellow  traveller  for  the  nonce, 
and  indeed  a  man  of  a  licentious  imagination,  '  C.  will  have  his 
cold  bath  in  Hades,  when  Dives  is  panting  for  a  drop.' 

Some  might  say — rather  too  exacting  a  companion  for  a  walk  ? 
Solvebatur  ambulando !  experience  proved  the  contrary.  Men 
of  the  most  diverse  tastes  walked  willingly  with  C.  Perhaps  there 
were  those  who  felt  that  they  really  wanted  a  walk,  but  that  the 
actual  performance  required  a  certain  stiffening  of  the  moral 
backbone  against  weak  impulses  and  instincts  of  indolence. 
They  got  that.  But  to  those  who  knew  him  the  thing  did  not 
need  explanation  :  no  one  could  be  in  C.'s  company  and  not  feel 
that  a  man  of  his  absolute  simplicity  and  straightness  and  good 
feeling  was  par  excellence  the  good  comrade.  So  it  was  :  scholars, 
philosophers,  mystics — nay,  even  men  engrossed  in  academic 
politics — put  themselves  in  his  hands  and  let  him  carry  them 
whither  he  would.  One  of  his  not  infrequent  companions  was  the 
S.  already  mentioned :  a  mystic  and  a  visionary  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  sanity,  and  sometimes  beyond.  S.  cared  nothing  for 
what  interested  C. ;  nor  did  C.  even  begin  or  wish  to  begin  to  under- 
stand what  interested  S. ;  yet  they  took  pleasure  in  each  other's 
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society,  a  strangely  matched  pair.  While  S.  would  for  the  space 
of  five  miles  expound  his  own  particular  vision  of  what  might  be 
implied  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  C.  simply  did  not  listen  :  nor 
was  S.  unaware  of  the  fact :  and  both  were  content  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  greatly  enjoyed  their  walk. 

Many  men  walked  far  afield  round  about  Oxford  in  those  days  : 
one  wonders  if  it  will  be  so  again.  There  are  probabilities  for  and 
against  it.  Doubtless  the  cult  of  games,  in  the  years  before  the 
war,  was  one  of  the  enemies  of  walking  :  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  that  cult  will  be  revived  :  for  the  moment  at  any  rate 
athletic  distinction  has  fallen  from  its  pride  of  place,  and  a  domina- 
tion overthrown  and  reconstructed  can  never  be  quite  so  secure 
again.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  that  the  country  will  lose 
something  of  its  charm.  Beauty  and  material  prosperity  do  not  in 
England  always  go  hand  in  hand.  If  the  people  are  to  be  drawn 
back  in  some  measure  to  the  land,' — as  one  must  earnestly  hope 
that  they  may, — villages  must  be  regenerated  :  there  must  be  ampler 
and  better  housing  :  and  much  picturesque  antiquity  may  perish  in 
the  process.  Probably,  too,  high  farming  and  due  exploitation  of 
resources  will  deal  roughly  with  the  beautiful  English  woodlands  : 
they  will  be  shorn  of  something  of  their  glory  :  and  a  diminution 
of  hunting  and  shooting  (if,  as  some  say,  these  frivolities  are 
to  perish)  will  take  away  from  a  landscape  certain  pleasant 
associations. 

Well !   one  cannot  have  everything. 

It  may  be  that  in  an  age  of  more  and  more  motion  and  a  grow- 
ing development  of  aeroplanes  the  human  leg  will  be  atrophied 
by  disuse  and  walk  no  more  :  or  a  multiplication  of  useful  activities 
may  deprive  us  of  all  leisure  and  leave  no  time  for  walking, — 
which  certainly  is  an  unexpeditious  and  irrational  way  of  getting 
from  one  place  to  another ;  long  walks  may  end  by  being  classed 
in  the  interminable  •  list  of  late-Victorian  abuses.  Our  successors 
will  say  that  we  of  the  'seventies  and  'eighties  were  mere  idlers, 
who  took  life  far  too  easily  :  and  perhaps  we  did,  in  that  relatively 
golden  age,' — 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hushed  in  grim  repose  expects  his  evening  prey. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  pleasant  days.  Et  nos  in  Arcadia, — here 
and  elsewhere. 
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I  HAVE  had  many  strange  meetings — strange  in  place  and  attend- 
ant circumstance — in  various  and  sundry  odd  corners  of  the  world, 
but,  everything  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  think  rny  encounter 
with  Radovitch,  toward  the  end  of  last  March,  was  the  strangest 
of  them  all. 

It  was  on  the  gorgeously  flower-carpeted  slope  of  a  mountain- 
side in But  let  that  transpire  in  its  proper  place. 

There  had  been  hint  of  gathering  activity  in  the  marching 
troops  on  the  roads,  and  I  knew  that  some  kind  of  a  skirmish  was 
on  from  the  scattering  spatter  of  rifle-fire  above  and  to  my  right ; 
but  that  I  had  actually  blundered  in  between  the  combatants  was 
not  evident  until  the  staccato  of  a  suddenly  unmasked  machine- 
gun  broke  out  in  the  copse  below.  I  did  not  hear  the  familiarly 
ingratiating  swish  of  speeding  bullets,  and  only  an  occasional 
twitching  in  the  oak  scrub  told  of  a  skirmishing  soldier,  but 
it  was  plain  that  if  the  rifles  were  firing  in  the  direction  of  the 
machine-gun,  and  the  machine-gun  was  firing  in  the  direction  of 
the  rifles,  the  position  of  my  shivering  anatomy  came  pretty  near 
to  blocking  a  portion  of  the  restricted  little  neck  of  atmosphere 
along  which  the  interchanged  pellets  must  make  their  way.  One 
never  learns  it  until  he  is  under  fire — especially  rifle-fire — for  the 
first  time,  but  the  faculty  for  taking  cover,  for  making  oneself 
inconspicuous  at  the  approach  of  real  or  fancied  danger,  is  one  of 
the  few  things  in  which  the  more  or  less  degenerate  human  of  the 
present  day  suffers  the  least  in  comparison  with  that  fine  and  self- 
sufficient  animal,  his  primitive  ancestor. 

I  hurdled  neatly  over  a  natural  '  entanglement '  of  magenta- 
blossomed  cactus,  dived  through  a  bosky  tunnel  in  the  gnarled  oak 
scrub,  and  landed  comfortably  in  the  matted  mass  of  soft  maiden- 
hair where  the  water  dripped  from  the  side  of  a  deep  hole  excavated 
by  the  village  brick-makers  in  taking  out  clay.  There  was  ample 
cover  from  anything  but  high -angle  artillery  fire  on  either  side ; 
so,  picking  out  a  bed  of  lush  grass  with  a  cornflower  and  buttercup 
pillow,  I  stretched  in  luxurious  ease  to  let  the  battle  blow  over. 

The  rifles  spat  back  at  the  woodpecker  drum  of  the  machine-gun 
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for  a  minute  or  two,  then  quieted  suddenly  and  gave  way  to  the 
crashing  of  underbrush  and  the  chesty  'tween-the-teeth  oaths  that 
tell  of  charging  men.  Scatteringly,  in  ones  and  twos  and  threes, 
they  began  stumbling  by  above  my  head,  now  revealed  by  the  quick 
silhouette  of  a  set  jaw  and  forward-flung  shoulders,  and  now  by 
the  glint  of  a  bobbing  bayonet,  but  mostly  by  those  guttural  swear- 
words which  mark  the  earnest  man  on  business  bent.  One  of 
them — a  gaunt-eyed  Serb  in  the  faded  horizon-blue  uniform  of 
a  French  poilu — who  passed  near  enough  to  the  rim  of  my  refuge 
to  allow  of  a  three-quarters  length  glimpse  of  Mm,  carried  a 
squawking  golden-hued  hen  by  the  feathers  of  her  hackle,  and  I 
was  just  reflecting  how  every  other  soldier  that  I  had  ever  known 
would  have  put  a  period  on  that  tell-tale  racket  by  extending  his 
grip  round  the  windpipe,  when  Radovitch  came  down  to  join 
me.  Not  that  he  had  anything  of  the  ulterior  intention  of  seeking 
cover  that  brought  me  there — quite  to  the  contrary,  indeed.  I  saw 
him  running  hard  and  low  (as  every  good  soldier  goes  into  grips 
with  his  foe),  burst  out  of  the  thicket,  saw  him  straighten  up  and 
try  to  swerve  to  the  right  as  the  hole  suddenly  yawned  across  his 
path,  and,  finally,  saw  the  quick  tautening  of  the  scaly  yellow  loop 
of  earth-running  aloe  root  which  deftly  caught  the  toe  of  his 
shambling  boot  and  defeated  the  mancEUvre. 

There  was  little  of  the  fine  finesse  of  my  own  soft  landing 
in  the  whacking  '  kerplump  '  which  completed  the  high  dive 
executed  by  Radovitch  after  his  contact  with  the  aloe  root.  His 
gun  out-dived  him  and  cut  short  its  parabola  with  the  bayonet 
spiking  a  fern  frond  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  his  broad,  bronzed 
Slavic  face  was  the  first  part  of  Radovitch  himself  to  reach  the 
bottom,  so  that  all  the  inertia  of  the  bone  and  muscle  in  hi  firmly 
knit  frame  was  exerted  in  driving  the  ivory  crescent  of  the  teeth 
of  his  back -bent  lower  jaw  in  a  swift,  rough  gouge  through  the 
yielding  turf.  He  pulled  himself  together  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way, 
sat  up,  rubbed  the  grass  out  of  his  eyes,  and  kneaded  gently 
the  strained  joints  of  his  jaw  to  see  that  they  were  still  swinging  on 
their  hinges.  Reassured,  he  spat  forth  sputteringly  asphodel  and 
anemone  and  the  rest  of  his  mouthful  of  flower-bed,  completing 
the  operation  by  running  an  index  finger  around  between  the  lower 
teeth  and  lip  to  remove  lurking  bits  of  earth  and  gravel. 

There  was  something  strangely  familiar  in  that  index-finger 
operation,  and  it  was  the  sudden  recollection  that  was  the  iden- 
tical way  in  which  we  used  to  get  rid  of  the  gridiron  clods  that  had 
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been  forced  under  oiir  football  nose-guards  which  was  responsible 
for  my  fervent  ejaculation  of  surprise.  I  don't  recall  exactly  what 
I  said,  but  it  was  probably  something  akin  to  '  I'll  be  blowed  ! ' 

The  look  of  dazed  resentment  on  Radovitch's  grass  and  dirt- 
stained  face  changed  instantly  to  one  of  blank  surprise.  The  poor 
strained  jaw  relaxed,  and  he  turned  on  me  a  stare  of  open-eyed 
wonder. 

'  Where  in  'ell  d'  you  come  from  ? '  he  gasped  finally ;  and  then, 
'  You  speak  English  ? ' 

When,  ignoring  the  former  query,  I  grinned  acquiescence  to  the 
latter,  he  came  back  with  '  Ain't  'Merican,  are  you  ?  Don't  know 
New  York,  do  you  ? ' 

On  my  admission  of  guilt  on  both  charges,  he  crawled  over  and 
gripped  my  hand  crushingly  in  his  grimy  paw. 

'My  name's  Radovitch.  'Merican  citizen  myself,'  he  said 
proudly.  '  Took  out  my  last  papers  just  'fore  I  came  over 
to  fight  for  Serbia.  Went  to  school  five  years  in  New  York  when 
I  was  a  kid.  Ever  been  in  Chicago  ? ' 

'  Of  course.' 

Radovitch's  excitement,  increasing  when  he  found  I  had  been 
in  Omaha  (where  he  had  worked  in  the  stockyards),  and  Jerome, 
Arizona  (where  he  had  '  dumped  slag  '  in  the  copper  smelter),  reached 
its  climax  when  I  assured  him  that  I  had  once  played  a  game  of 
baseball  at  Aldridge,  a  little  coal-mining  town  in  Montana,  near 
the  northern  portal  of  Yellowstone  Park. 

'  I  got  a  store  there,  and  a  half  int'rest  in  the  baseball  grounds 
and  a  dance-hall,'  he  cried ;  and  he  was  just  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
cited account  of  his  rise  to  fortune  in  what  he  called  the  '  hottest 
little  ol'  camp  in  the  Yellowstone,'  when  the  din  of  two  or  three 
fresh  machine-guns  opening  in  unison  drowned  his  voice,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  a  half-dozen  rifle  muzzles  were  poked  over  the  edge 
of  our  refuge,  while  a  gruff-voiced  Serb  corporal,  in  the  khaki  tunic 
of  a  British  Tommy  and  the  baggy  breeches  of  a  French  Zouave, 
informed  us  that  we  were  his  prisoners. 

Radovitch,  with  a  sheepish  grin  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  hands 
with  the  classic  cry  of  '  Kamerad  ! '  and  then,  shambling  over 
opposite  his  captors,  coolly  bade  them  toss  down  a  box  of  cigarettes 
for  him  and  his  '  Merikansky '  friend. 

'  Smashed  mine  when  I  fell,'  he  explained,  sauntering  back  and 
offering  me  a  '  Macedonia.'  '  Wouldn't  you  reckon  we'd  had  about 
enough  fighting  in  Serbia  without  these  d d  sham  fights  while 
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we're  supposed  to  be  resting  up  here  in  Corfu  ?  It  may  be  all  right 
for  new  recruits ;  but  you'll  have  to  admit  that  two  years  of  the 
brand  of  scrapping  we've  been  getting  over  yonder  in  those  moun- 
tains is  not  going  to  put  us  on  edge  for  play-fighting  like  this.  But 
never  mind,  we'll  be  back  to  the  real  thing  again  in  a  month  or  two. 
Come  on  along  down  to  the  camp  and  meet  my  Colonel.  We  were 
kids  together  in  Prilep.  Now  he's  in  command  of  three  thousand 
men  and  I'm  only  a  corporal ;  but  just  the  same  I  could  buy  him 
out  twenty  times  over.' 

The  bare  outline  of  Radovitch's  story  he  told  me  that  evening 
(after  he  had  officially  been  '  set  free '  again),  as  I  trudged  beside  him 
across  the  hills  to  his  camp ;  but  it  was  not  until  he  obtained  an 
afternoon's  leave  three  or  four  days  later,  and  took  me  for  a  stroll 
through  the  Serbian  Relief  Camp,  that  I  learned  he  had  been  one  of 
that  immortal  band  of  heroes  who,  disdaining  to  take  advantage 
of  the  open  roads  to  the  Adriatic  or  Macedonia  after  Belgrade  fell, 
made  their  way  to  a  mountain  fastness  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country  and  stayed  behind  to  wage  such  warfare  as  they  could  on 
the  hated  invader.  What  sort  of  a  warfare  this  was — indeed,  what 
sort  of  a  warfare  it  is,  for  the  band  still  survives,  making  up  in  an 
unquenchable  spirit  what  it  has  lost  in  numbers — I  then  learned 
for  the  first  time. 

It  was  only  the  unexpected  coming  across  a  newly  arrived 
comrade  (suffering —and,  it  looked  to  me,  dying— from  an  open 
bayonet  wound  and  an  advanced  and  hitherto  neglected  attack  of 
scurvy)  that  turned  Radovitch  from  wistful  reminiscence  of 
Aldridge,  Montana,  and  set  him  talking  of  the  grim  realities  of  the 
life  he  had  been  leading  in  Serbia,  a  subject  on  which  I  had  found 
him  strangely  reticent  up  to  that  moment.  The  things  he  spoke  of 
that  afternoon  covered  only  an  incident  or  two  of  his  life  with 
a  body  of  men  who,  steadily  depleted  and  yet  as  steadily  recruited 
from  Heaven  knows  where,  have  furnished  an  example  of  bravery 
and  devotion  to  an  all  but  lost  cause  almost  without  a  parallel 
even  in  a  war  in  which  bravery  and  devotion  form  the  regular  grist 
of  the  day's  work. 

Because  this  band  in  question,  although  its  exploits  are  even 
now  being  sung  of  by  the  Serbs  along  with  those  of  the  half -legendary 
heroes  of  their  early  history,  is  still  a  '  force  in  being,'  exercising 
in  its  sphere  a  force  of  its  own  on  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  names  of  the  villages  and  towns  and  mountains  and 
valleys  and  rivers  to  which  Radovitch  so  constantly  referred  in 
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his  narrative  should  be  entirely  suppressed.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  later  inquiry  which  I  made  at  Serbian  Headquarters  at  Salonika 
revealed  ample  evidence  that  the  things  he  told  me  of — as  well  as 
others  scarcely  less  remarkable  of  which  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
to  write — occurred  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  mood  to  talk  did  not  seize  Radovitch  until  after  he  had  led 
me  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind  the  Relief  Camp,  from  which 
lofty  vantage  the  eye  roved  eastward  across  a  purple  strait  to  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  westward  to  where  what 
was  once  the  Kaiser's  villa  of  Achilleon  stood  out  sharply  against 
the  sombre  green  of  the  backbone  ridge  of  the  island,  northward 
to  where  its  twin  castles  flanked  to  right  and  left  the  white  walls 
and  red  roofs  of  Corfu  town,  and  southward  to  the  dim  outlines  of 
Leukas  and  Cephalonia,  thinning  in  the  violet  haze  of  late  afternoon. 
Below,  on  three  sides,  was  the  sea,  with  the  storied  Isles  of  Ulysses 
bracing  themselves  against  the  flood-tide  racing  into  the  bay  ; 
above,  a  vault  of  cloudless  sky,  and  round  about  a  thousand-year- 
old  forest  of  gnarled  olives.  It  was  the  effect  of  all  this,  together 
with  the  sight  of  his  friend  from  Serbia  in  the  little  tented  hospital 
of  the  Relief  Camp,  which  set  Radovitch  talking  of  things  I  had 
been  vainly  trying  to  draw  him  out  upon  ever  since  I  met  him. 
While  the  mood  lasted  he  seemed  to  need  no  other  encouragement 
than  the  attentive  listener  so  ready  to  hand  ;  when  it  had  passed  he 
was  back  to  the  mines  of  Montana  again,  deaf  and  blind  to  my 
every  attempt  to  make  him  talk  of  Serbia  and  what  had  befallen 
him  there. 

'  How  did  your  band  get  together,  in  the  first  place  ? '  I  had 
asked,  '  and  what  sort  of  men  was  it  made  up  of  ?  Was  there  some 
kind  of  organisation  before  the  retreat,  or  did  you  simply  drift 
together  afterwards  ? ' 

'  It  must  have  been  mostly  "  drift,"  '  replied  Radovitch.  '  Prob- 
ably the  Government  and  our  generals  knew  we'd  have  to  give 
way  when  the  Austrians  and  Bulgars  together  came  at  us,  but  none 
of  the  rest  of  us  ever  dreamed  we  couldn't  wallop  the  whole  bunch . 
So  I  don't  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  yarn  about  the  band  of 
"  blood  brothers  "  that  had  been  formed  in  advance.  We  were  about 
evenly  made  up  at  the  start  of  men  who  wouldn't  leave  the  country 
and  men  who  couldn't  leave  the  country.  The  first  were  mostly 
mountain  men  of  the  region  we  went  to.  There  were  a  lot  of  ex- 
brigands  among  them,  and  most  of  them  had  been  fighting  the 
Turk,  or  the  Bulgar,  or  the  Government,  or  each  other,  all  their 
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lives.  It  was  to  the  way  these  fellows  knew  the  country,  and  how 
to  live  off  it  and  fight  in  it,  that  we  owed  most  of  our  success.  The 
rest  of  us  were  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  who  had  fallen  out  of  the 
retreat  but  had  still  been  able  to  keep  out  of  enemy  hands. 

'  At  first  this  particular  mountain  region — which  later  became 
our  stronghold,  and  is  now  the  only  part  of  Old  Serbia  in  which  the 
enemy  has  never  set  foot — was  but  a  refuge,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we 
were  pretty  hard  put  to  it  to  find  enough  to  live  on.  It  was  touch 
and  go  for  food  all  of  the  first  winter,  and  we  lived  mostly  by  night 
raids  on  straggling  Austrian  supply  trains.  But  before  long  we 
rounded  up  enough  sheep  and  goats  to  keep  us  going,  and  in  the 
spring  got  one  of  the  little  mountain  valleys  under  cultivation. 
Since  last  summer — except  for  vegetables,  which  we  had  no  luck 
with — food  was  one  of  our  least  troubles. 

'  We  had  plenty  of  rifles  from  the  first.  A  Serb  will  drop  his 
clothes  before  he  will  his  gun,  as  you  will  find  if  you  ever  see  our 
army  in  action  where  a  river  has  to  be  forded.  Many  a  man  strag- 
gled in  to  us  without  pants  or  shirt, but  never  a  one  that  lever  heard 
of  without  his  rifle.  We  were  also  tolerably  well  fixed  for  cartridges, 
because  a  man  don't  use  one  in  raiding  or  fighting  from  ambush  to 
a  hundred  he  pots  oS  in  the  trenches.  We  always  managed  to 
have  enough  for  our  own  regular  army  rifles,  and  after  we  got  well 
started  raiding,  Austrian  rifles  and  munition  came  in  faster  than  we 
ever  had  use  for  them.  We  could  have  done  with  an  extra  machine- 
gun  or  two  before  we  had  our  stone-rolling  defence  organised,  and 
before  the  Austrians  had  learned  that  it  didn't  pay  to  try  and  crawl 
in  and  pull  us  out  of  our  holes.  But  before  the  winter  was  over 
we  had  enough  spare  '  spit-firers,'  so  that  we  didn't  mind  risking 
the  loss  of  one  or  two  by  taking  them  along  on  raiding  parties. 

'  The  lay  of  the  mountains  made  the  whole  mesa  l  just  one  big 
natural  fort,  and  I  miss  my  guess  if  in  all  the  world  there's  another 
place  of  the  same  kind  so  easy  to  defend  and  so  hard  to  attack. 
The  mountains  are  steeper  and  rockier  than  that  main  range  of 
Albania  you  see  across  there  against  the  sky,  and  that's  going  some. 
I  never  struck  anything  half  so  rough  in  all  the  summers  I  put  in 
prospecting  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  Only  one  of  the  passes 
had  a  cart-road  up  to  it,  and  only  three  had  mule  trails.  At  two 
or  three  other  places  a  man  could  scramble  up  by  using  his  hands, 
but  everywhere  else  he  would  need  to  have  ropes  and  scaling  ladders. 

'  At  every  one  of  the  passes — including  the  one  of  the  cart-road 

1  Table-land. 
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— a  half  -dozen  good  rock-rollers,  with  plenty  of  "  ammunition," 
could  put  the  kibosh  on  an  army,  and  you  may  bet  we  saw  to  it 
that  there  was  no  shortage  of  pebbles  on  hand.  For  the  first  week 
or  two  my  fingers  were  worn  pretty  near  to  the  bone  from  handling 
rocks.  The  only  way  the  Austrians  could  have  got  the  best  of  us, 
once  we  had  made  ourselves  at  home,  would  have  been  with  not  less 
than  a  dozen  regiments  of  their  Kaiser  Jaeger,  mountain  batteries 
and  all ;  but  by  the  time  this  fact  sank  into  them  the  Italians  were 
keeping  them  so  busy  that  they  probably  figured  they  couldn't 
spare  any  such  number  of  Alpine  troops  for  side-shows.  Anyhow, 
they  never  even  gave  us  a  good  run  for  our  money  in  the  way  of 
attacks,  though  of  course  some  of  the  raiding  parties  came  in  for 
pretty  bad  punishings  every  now  and  then. 

'  The  one  thing  that  we  needed  most,  first  and  last,  was  dyna- 
mite. If  we  could  have  got  hold  of  even  half  a  ton  of  it  in  the  first 
month  or  two  before  the  Austrians  got  their  patrols  organised,  we 
could  have  done  no  end  of  harm  in  blowing  up  bridges  and  tunnels 
where  they  had  been  missed  in  the  rush  of  the  retreat,  and  upsetting 
communications  generally.  When  we  finally  did  begin  to  get  hold 
of  powder,  all  the  danger-points  were  so  heavily  guarded  that  we 
never  got  a  fair  chance  at  them.  Once,  with  fifty  men  armed  with 
knives,  we  rushed  the  guard  at  an  important  bridge  and  cleaned  up 
the  lot  before  a  shot  was  fired.  But  something  must  have  been 
wrong  with  the  fuse  or  caps,  for  the  dynamite  placed  under  the  near 
abutment  never  exploded,  and  there  wasn't  time  to  go  back  and 
do  the  job  over.  The  next  time  we  tried  the  same  tactics  it  was  on  a 
tunnel,  but  here  they  had  an  ambush  ready,  and  only  about  a  dozen 
of  the  hundred  men  who  were  in  the  raid  ever  came  back.  The 
smoothest  piece  of  tunnel  work  ever  brought  off  was  not  done  by 
our  gang  at  all,  but  by  a  much  smaller  one  that  worked  in  tjie 
region  of  Uskub  for  a  while,  led  by  a  Serbian  Intelligence  Officer 
from  Salonika  who  had  been  dropped  there  a  month  before  from  an 
aeroplane.  They  descended  into  a  very  important  pass  in  broad 
daylight ,  seized  a  train  of  empty  freight  cars  that  was  waiting  on  a 
siding  for  a  south -bound  troop-train  to  go  by,  held  it  until  a  signal 
arranged  for  in  advance  told  them  the  troop-train  was  entering  the 
north  end  of  the  longest  tunnel  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  then 
turned  the  freight  loose  into  the  other  end.  We  had  word  later  that 
never  a  man  was  brought  out  alive,  but  the  best  effect  of  the  job 
was  its  setting  afire  the  lime  rock  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  and 
the  blocking  of  traffic  for  many  months. 
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'This  southern  band — after  recruiting  up  to  over  a  thousand  men 
at  one  time,  and  making  life  miserable  for  the  Austrians  for  nearly 
four  months — ran  short  of  food  in  mid -winter  and  had  to  break  up. 
Its  leader,  however,  disguised  as  a  Bulgar  soldier,  worked  his  way 
back  through  the  enemy  lines,  and  after  just  missing  being  potted 
by  the  first  Serb  patrol  he  ran  into  after  crossing  the  Cerna,  reached 
Salonika  in  safety  with  a  complete  report  of  what  he  had  seen  during 
five  months  in  hostile  territory.  It  was  the  slickest  job  of  the* kind 
that  has  been  put  through  in  this  neck  of  the  war.  The  guy's 

name  is ,  and,  unless  he's  off  on  another  lay  of  the  same  kind, 

you  can  probably  see  him  in  Salonika.1 

'  As  1  was  telling  you/  resumed  Radovitch,  '  dynamite  was 
the  one  thing  we  felt  the  need  of  more  than  anything  else,  and  yet — 
perhaps  the  one  big  thing  we  did  wouldn't  have  been  half  so  big 
^and  rnaybe  it  would  have  failed  completely)  if  we'd  had  the  powder 
to  go  about  the  job  the  way  we  planned  to  do  it  in  the  first  place. 
Did  you  ever  hear  what  happened  to  the  Austrian  force  that  was 
camped  in  the •  Valley  last  spring  ? ' 

'  I  remember  reading  one  of  their  bulletins/  I  replied,  '  which 
admitted  losing  a  battalion  or  two  in  a  flood  in  that  region.  But 
that  was  due  to  "  natural  causes,"  wasn't  it  ?  Didn't  a  broken  dam 
have  something  to  do  with  it  ?  ' 

'  Natural  causes  and  a  busted  dam  did  have  something  to  do 
with  it/  said  Radovitch  with  a  grin  ;  '  but  nature  in  this  case  had 
some  active  assistance,  and  that  was  where  we  came  in.  It  wasn't 
just  a  battalion  that  went  down-stream,  either  ;  it  was  more  like 
two  of  their  big  regiments — the  whole  of  the  main  force  they  had 
chivvied  together  to  bottle  us  up  with.  It  was  the  best  thing  we 
did  by  a  mile ;  and,  as  I  told  you,  it  wouldn't  have  been  half  the 
clean-up  it  was  if  we'd  had  in  the  first  place  the  powder  to  do  it 
in  the  "  regular  way."  If  we  had  had  the  powder,  we'd  never  have 
given  Providence  a  chance,  and,  believe  me,  it  was  nothing  but 
Providence  that  could  have  worked  things  round  the  way  they 
finally  came  out. 

*  You  see,  it  was  this  way/  went  on  Radovitch,  settling  back 
comfortably  and  smiling  the  pleased  smile  of  reminiscence  that 
sits  on  the  face  of  a  man  who  recalls  events  in  which  he  has  taken 

1  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Serbia,  the  writer,  on  his  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Salonika,  was  granted  an  interview  with  the  Intelligence  Officer 
in  question,  and  expects  shortly  to  have  permission  to  write  a  complete  account 
of  what  was  undoubtedly  not  only  one  of  the  most  daring,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
successful  exploits  of  the  wan 
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keen  pride  and  enjoyment,  '  the  most  open  approach  to  our  moun- 
tain country  was  by  the  gorge  up  which  ran  the  cart-road.  There 
was  a  good-sized  area  of  watershed  draining  out  this  way,  so  that 
the  little  river  running  through  the  gorge  was  a  pretty  powerful 
stream,  even  in  low  water — a  good  bit  bigger  than  the  old  Firehole 
in  Yellowstone  Park.  This  river  flowed  out  of  the  main  mass  of 
the  mountains  into  a  fine  bowl  of  an  uplands  valley,  and  then  on 
out  of  that,  through  a  rough  range  of  foothills,  in  another  gorge. 
At  the  head  of  this  last  gorge  is  a  natural  site  to  store  water,  and 
there — as  a  project  of  an  old  Government  reclamation  scheme  that 
had  been  held  up  half-way  for  lack  of  money  to  go  on  with — a 
high  dam  had  been  built  which  backed  up  a  deep,  narrow  lake  four 
or  five  miles  long. 

'  The  Austrians  had  a  small  force  in  the  little  village  in  the  valley 
of  the  lake,  and  patrolled  four  or  five  miles  of  the  cart-road  into  the 
mountains,  but  the  main  lot  of  them  were  camped  below  the  second 
gorge  in  an  open,  triangle-shaped  valley  that  ran  up  from  the  plain 
to  the  foothills.  It  was  a  good,  safe,  healthy,  well-drained  camp, 
well  above  the  top  marks  of  spring  high-water.  The  only  threat 
to  it  was  the  lake  behind  the  dam  in  the  valley  above,  but,  un- 
luckily for  them,  they  didn't  know  all  the  facts  about  that  dam. 

'  The  truth  was  that  this  dam  was  built  to  hold  up  a  lake  half 
again  as  deep  as  the  one  then  there,  but  poor  engineering  and  scamp 
contracting  combined  to  make  it  too  weak  to  stand  the  pressure  up 
to  the  level  intended.  The  English  engineer  who  came  to  inspect 
it  put  a  mark  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  and  warned  that  it 
wouldn't  be  safe  to  ever  let  the  water  rise  above  that  height.  As 
a  precaution,  it  had  been  the  custom  every  February  or  March, 
before  the  spring  thaw  came,  to  drain  off  the  water  of  the  lake  during 
the  month  or  two  before  the  run-off  was  the  greatest,  so  that  there 
was  plenty  of  margin  against  the  floods  shoving  up  the  level  above 
the  danger-point.  The  Austrians  were  good  enough  engineers  to 
know  that  it  was  a  rotten  dam,  but  they  didn't  seem  to  have  the 
sense  to  start  lowering  the  water  level  before  the  spring  freshets 
set  in. 

'  Of  course  we  didn't  have  to  sit  up  nights  to  figure  what  a 
break  in  the  dam — if  only  it  came  sudden  enough — would  do  to 
the  main  Austrian  camp ;  but  the  contriving  of  ways  and  means 
to  bring  about  that  "  sudden  break  "  seemed  to  have  us  guessing 
from  the  first.  The  simple  and  natural  thing  would  have  been  to 
try  and  work  down  a  couple  of  raiding  parties  on  either  side  of 
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the  lake,  rush  the  guards  at  the  dam  with  knives  (as  we  did  later 
at  the  bridge  I  told  you  of),  plant  two  or  three  charges  of  dyna- 
mite, touch  off  the  fuses,  and  beat  it  back  to  the  hills.  If  we'd 
had  enough  powder,  probably  that's  the  thing  we'd  have  tried, 
but  with  what  success  it's  hard  to  say.  The  chances  against 
anything  like  a  "  clean  job  "  were  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifty  to 
one.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  chance  of  some  of  the 
raiders  running  into  an  Austrian  patrol  or  sentry  and  starting  some- 
thing before  they  ever  got  near  the  dam.  Then  there  was  the  chance 
that  the  rush  at  the  dam  might  not  go  off  quietly  enough  to  keep 
from  bringing  the  force  in  the  village  down  on  us  and  making  it 
hopeless  to  try  and  place  the  powder,  even  if  we  had  cleaned  up  the 
guards.  Or,  if  we  did  get  the  powder  placed,  there  was  the  chance 
that  we  might  fail  to  explode  it  (as  happened  at  the  bridge) ;  or 
even  if  it  did  explode,  it  was  no  cinch  that  the  dam  would  go  all  at 
once,  or  that  the  camp  below  wouldn't' be  warned  in  time  to  get 
clear.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was  a  good  fifty-to-one  that  one  of  these 
things  would  have  upset  the  apple-cart  if  we'd  happened  to  be  in 
shape  to  try  and  do  the  job  with  dynamite.  And  onqe  we'd  showed 
our  hand,  of  course,  the  Austrians  had  only  to  let  the  water  out  of 
the  lake  or  move  the  lower  camp,  and  the  game  was  up  for  good. 

*  But  the  hundred  or  so  sticks  of  forty  per  cent.  "  giant  "  we 
had  in  stock  were  out  of  the  question  to  tackle  the  job  with,  and  so 
no  move  was  made  that  might  have  stirred  the  enemy's  suspicions 
of  what  we  had  in  pickle  for  him.  So,  far  from  taking  any  pre- 
cautions as  the  flood  season  approached,  he  only  let  the  water  go 
on  rising  in  the  lake  and  extended  the  main  camp  a  hundred  yards 
nearer  the  river.  We  talked  over  a  hundred  plans  in  the  long 
winter  nights,  but  it  was  not  till  the  snow  began  to  turn  slushy 
at  noonday,  along  towards  the  middle  of  March,  that  we  hit  on 
one  that  seemed  to  promise  a  chance  of  success. 
:,  '  We  had  been  hoping  all  along  that  the  Austrians  might  let  the 
water  go  on  piling  up  behind  the  dam  until  it  gave  way,  but  it  was 
not  till  one  day  when  our  scouts  brought  word  that  the  sluices  had 
now  been  opened,  with  the  evident  intention  of  holding  the  lake 
at  a  level  which  they  figured  at  about  ten  feet  above  the  danger- 
point,  that  it  occurred  to  us  that  we  might  do  something  to  help 
the  good  work  along.  Nobody  ever  recalled  afterwards  whose 
idea  it  was,  but  a  dozen  of  us — officers  and  men  together,  in  the 
Serbian  fashion — suddenly  found  ourselves  waving  our  arms  and 
getting  red  in  the  face  discussing  a  plan  for  building  a  little  dam 
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of  our  own,  backing  up  as  big  a  lakeful  of  water  behind  it  as  we 
could,  and  then  turning  it  loose  on  the  big  lake  below  at  the  crest 
of  the  spring  floods.  If  any  of  us  had  had  any  engineering  sense 
we'd  have  known  that  we  couldn't  build — with  no  tools  but  a  few 
axes  and  spades,  and  no  materials  but  what  nature  had  put  there 
— a  dam  in  a  year  big  enough  to  be  of  any  use,  let  alone  in  a 
month.  But  having  no  sense  to  speak  of  in  things  of  that  kind, 
we  went  ahead  with  the  job,  and,  with  the  luck  of  fools,  pulled 
it  off. 

'  There  was  a  fine  site  for  a  dam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cart- 
road  gorge,  where  it  looked  as  though  a  solid  barrier  thirty  feet 
high  would  back  up  a  lake  something  like  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
long  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide.  We  began  by  building 
a  "crib  "  of  pine-trunks  thirty  feet  wide — which  was  to  be  filled 
with  boulders  and  gravel.  On  our  pencil  plan  of  it,  it  was  to  be 
heavily  buttressed  from  below,  and  slope  from  both  sides  till  it  was 
only  ten  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Our  idea  was  to  make  it  as  much 
like  a  fort  as  possible,  so  that  if  the  Austrians  piped  it  off  from  an 
aeroplane  they  would  think  we  were  only  working  on  defences.  A 
hole  was  to  be  left  in  the  middle  for  the  river  to  flow  out  through, 
as  we  didn't  intend  to  store  water  till  the  big  rains  and  thaws  set  in. 
As  it  was  rainy  or  windy  every  day  from  the  time  we  started  to  work, 
the  Austrians — as  far  as  we  ever  knew — did  no  flying  over  the  moun- 
tains, so  that  we  had  no  worry  on  that  score. 

'  Upwards  of  five  hundred  husky  Serbs  can  do  a  deal  of  work, 
but  it  didn't  take  more  than  three  days  of  log-rolling  and  rock- 
packing  to  show  that — even  at  the  pace  we  were  hitting  it — that 
hundred-yard-long,  thirty-feet-high  dam  wouldn't  be  finished  before 
the  next  season,  and  that,  even  if  we  did  get  it  done  some  time, 
the  stuff  we  were  putting  in  it  was  too  loose  to  stop  water.  It  was 
at  this  stage  of  things  that  I  had  my  big  idea.  I  had  worked  in 
hydraulic  mines  in  the  West,  and  while  we  had  nothing  to  rig  up  a 
pipe  and  nozzle  from,  there  was  a  chance  to  divert  a  little  mountain 
torrent  that  came  tumbling  down  from  the  snows  only  a  few  yards 
below  our  dam  site.  Why  not,  I  suggested,  build  up  only  a  narrow 
crib  of  boulders  and  pine  logs  to  act  as  a  barrier,  and  then  bring 
over  this  little  torrent — it  was  flowing  about  a  hundred  miner's 
inches  at  this  time — and  let  it  sluice  down  the  loose  "  conglom- 
erate "  from  the  four-hundred-foot-high  cliff  through  which  it 
flowed  ?  Because  no  one  had  anything  else  to  offer,  we  decided 
to  try  the  thing. 
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'  We  used  up  a  good  half  of  our  poor  little  store  of  powder  in 
making  the  cut  to  bring  over  the  stream,  but  the  job  was  mostly  easy 
digging,  and  we  finished  it  in  three  days.  My  young  "  hydraulic  " 
sure  tore  down  a  lot  of  rock  and  gravel,  but,  as  we  couldn't  rig 
up  anything  to  confine  it  properly,  it  only  spread  out  in  a  big 
"  fan/'  which  in  turn  was  sluiced  away  by  the  river.  That  fairly 
stumped  us,  and  when  on  top  of  it  a  big  storm  came  on  and  brought 
down  a  flood  that  washed  away  all  our  cribbing,  we  chucked  up  in 
disgust  our  project  of  "  harnessing  nature  "  against  the  Austrian 
and  began  to  plan  raids  again. 

'  All  that  night  it  rained  cats  and  dogs,  and  when  I  looked  out 
of  my  hut  the  next  morning  the  river  was  over  its  banks  and  hump- 
ing it  like  a  "  locoed  "  mustang.  But  the  funny  thing  was  that 
the  cascade  from  the  little  stream  we  had  diverted  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  At  first  1  thought  it  had  bucked  its  way  back  into 
its  old  channel,  but  when  I  went  down  to  look  1  found  that  it  had 
been  "  swallowed  "  up  by  the  cliff.  Five  times  as  big  as  on  the 
night  before,  it  came  tumbling  down  over  an  up-ended  stratum  of 
slate,  to  disappear  in  a  foamy  yellow-white  spout  into  a  deep  crack 
it  had  sluiced  into  the  soft  "  conglomerate."  At  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  it  came  boiling  out  from  under  the  angling  slate-layer  in  a 
stream  that  looked  to  be  about  equal  parts  of  gravel  and  water. 
My  baby  "  hydraulic  "  had  evidently  undermined  a  sloping  section 
of  the  cliff  for  a  hundred  feet  or  more,  and  only  the  tough  slate 
stratum  was  staving  off  a  big  cave-in.  How  big  a  cave-in  it  was 
going  to  be,  and  what  it  was  going  to  lead  to,  I  never  guessed. 

'  The  warm  rain  kept  plugging  down  all  day,  and  was  still  pelting 
hard  when  1  went  to  sleep  that  night.  Towards  morning  I  was 
waked  up  with  a  roar  a  hundred  times  louder  than  any  snow-slide 
I  ever  heard,  and  then  came  a  jar  that  rocked  the  whole  valley.  I 
felt  sure  a  piece  of  the  cliff  had  come  down,  but  didn't  have  the 
least  hunch  that  anything  like  what  the  first  daylight  showed  up 
had  come  off.  The  first  thing  1  saw  as  the  dark  slacked  off  was  the 
shimmer  of  a  flat  stretch  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  a 
lake — just  as  if  it  had  been  dropped  from  the  sky — right  where  we'd 
been  trying  to  start  one  ourselves.  • 

'  The  cliff  had  broken  back  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  or  more  all 
the  way  to  the  top,  and  in  falling  had  piled  up  clear  across  the  head 
of  the  gorge.  On  the  near  side  it  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high  ;  on  the  farther  side  something  like  sixty. 

'  "With  the  rain  still  pouring  pitchforks  and  the  snow  melting  all 
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over  the  mountains,  water  was  coming  down  at  a  rate  that  had 
the  lake  rising  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  an  hour  all  morning,  and 
better  than  half  that  fast  even  when  it  began  to  spread  out  over 
the  valley  floor  in  the  afternoon.  The  storm  kept  right  on  for 
three  days.  The  second  morning  there  was  twenty-five  feet  of 
water  at  the  dam,  on  the  third  forty  feet,  and  on  the  fourth  near  to 
fifty.  The  lake  by  this  time  was  both  bigger  and  deeper  than  the 
one  we'd  planned  to  make  ourselves. 

'  By  good  luck  the  streams  ramping  down  from  the  mountains 
into  the  gorge  below  the  slide  kept  two  or  three  times  its  average 
flow  in  the  river,  and  so  the  Austrians — who  didn't  know  its  habits 
very  well — failed  to  notice  that  anything  unusual  had  come  off  up 
stream.  Our  scouts  reported  that  the  water  in  the  lower  lake  had 
not  risen  much,  and  that  it  seemed  to  stand  at  about  fifteen  feet 
above  the  danger  mark.  The  Austrians,  they  said,  did  not  appear 
to  be  paying  any  more  attention  to  the  dam  than  usual. 

'  We  were  hoping  that  the  storm  would  hold  until  enough  water 
was  backed  up  to  bust  the  dam  on  its  own,  but  when  it  began  to 
clear  on  the  fourth  day  it  was  plain  the  best  way  out  of  it  was  to  give 
the  thing  a  push  on  our  own  account.  We  didn't  have  a  hundredth 
of  enough  "  giant "  to  do  the  job,  so  had  to  rig  the  best  makeshift 
we  could  by  turning  the  still  husky  stream  of  my  "  hydraulic  "  right 
along  the  sloping  top  of  the  slide  and  off  down  into  the  gorge. 

'  It  was  about  midday  when  we  set  it  sluicing,  and  all  afternoon 
it  licked  off  the  loose  earth  as  if  it  was  sugar.  By  dark  half  the 
near  end  of  the  slide  had  slushed  away,  and  the  wall  that  still  held 
was  beginning  to  bulge  and  cave  with  the  seep  forced  through  from 
the  other  side.  Half  an  hour  later  our  pitch-pine  torches  showed  the 
water  bubbling  through  all  the  way  along,  and  we  knew  it  was  time 
for  us  to  clear  out.  It  was  none  too  soon  either,  for  the  last  man 
was  just  out  of  the  way,  when  a  heavy  sort  of  rolling-grind  started, 
and  then — whouf  ! — out  she  went. 

'  I've  been  in  "  Yankee  Jim's  "  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  when 
the  flood  behind  the  break-up  of  the  ice-jam  in  the  lake  came  down, 
but  that  was  a  rat-a-tat  to  the  roar  that  sounded  now.  The  moun- 
tains themselves  were  shaking,  and  the  movement  started  the 
"  hanging  "  snow-slides  all  the  way  down  the  gorge.  It  must  have 
been  a  racket  like  that  when  the  world  was  made.  The  lake  was 
drained  of  all  but  mud  in  ten  minutes,  and  it  must  have  been  about 
twice  that  long  before  a  new  sound  broke  in — a  roar  so  deep  that 
it  seemed  to  almost  be  a  rumbling  from  under  the  earth.  But  w  e 
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knew  that  it  was  the  big  dam  going — that  our  work  was  done  for 
that  night. 

'  The  next  morning  at  daybreak  every  man  in  shape  to  stand 
the  climb  over  a  mountain  path  we  knew — the  road  down  the  gorge 
had  been  scoured  out  clean — dropped  down  from  three  sides  on  the 
little  Austrian  force  in  the  village  where  the  dam  had  been,  and 
killed  or  captured  the  whole  bunch.  Then  we  pushed  on  to  the  top 
of  the  foothills  looking  down  to  the  plain.  Where  the  main  Austrian 
camp  had  been  was  a  slither  of  smooth  mud,  dotted  with  the  stumps 
of  snapped-ofi  trees  ;  and  just  that,  and  no  more,  was  all  we  could 
see  as  far  as  our  eyes  could  reach. 

'  And  just  so,'  cried  Radovitch,  leaping  to  his  feet  and  shaking 
a  fist  toward  the  serrated  sky-line  to  the  northeast,  beyond  which 
ran  the  roads  to  Monastirand  Prilep  and  Uskub  ;  'just  so,  when 

the  time  comes,  will  the  whole herd  of  the  swine  be 

swept  out  of  Serbia  !  ' 
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GEORGINA   LLOYD. 
BY  LADY  POORE. 

KATHLEEN  was  a  factory  girl  of  eighteen,  the  only  child  of  a  drunken 
stevedore  and  a  happy-go-lucky  factory  hand  at  Blackmouth. 
Both  her  parents  were  under  forty,  and  both  were  Irish,  but  Mrs. 
Mahony  was  sober,  and  Kathleen  had  inherited  from  her  mother 
honesty  and  sobriety  as  well  as  a  pair  of  Irish  eyes  framed  in  curving 
black  lashes  and  '  put  in  with  a  dirty  finger.' 

On  Easter  Monday,  1910,  Petty  Officer  Thomas  Stockdale 
first  saw  Kathleen's  eyes.  His  ship,  H.M.S.  Ulysses,  had  come  into 
the  Mersey  and  lay  at  anchor,  an  object  of  admiration  to  susceptible 
youths  of  seafaring  blood,  for  whom  His  Majesty's  Navy  presented 
attractions  unequalled  in  the  Merchant  Service.  The  girls  of 
Blackmouth  were  also  susceptible,  and  the  men  of  the  Ulysses 
were  openly  admired  by  the  Lancashire  lasses  thronging  the  railway 
station  in  their  holiday  finery.  Petty  Officer  Thomas  Stockdale 
was  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  him  to  a  distant  suburb  where  an 
unknown  aunt  resided.  Kathleen,  one  of  an  excursion  party  of 
factory  hands,  had  dropped  her  ticket,  and  while  she  ran  hither 
and  thither  searching  for  it  a  cruel  official  slammed  the  carriage 
doors  and  the  heavy  train  moved  out  of  the  station.  The  girl 
stopped  dead  ;  the  corners  of  her  mouth  drooped,  and  big  tears 
welled  up  and  overflowed.  Her  day  was  over  before  it  had  well 
begun,  her  friends  gone,  her  money  spent ;  and  even  if  she  should 
find  her  ticket  she  could  no  longer  join  the  party  to  which  she 
belonged.  Stockdale,  standing  close  to  the  spot  where  she  had 
halted,  was  quick  to  perceive  what  had  happened.  He  perceived 
also  that  her  eyes  were  like  drowned  cornflowers,  her  dark  lashes 
heavy  with  little  crystal  beads  and  her  white  lids  unreddened.  Her 
old  blue  serge  coat  and  skirt  were  far  from  being,  in  her  sight,  festal 
garments,  but  her  hat  was  undeniably  becoming  ;  she  wore  a  penny 
bunch  of  violets  in  her  jacket  and,  for  a  wonder,  the  buttons  on  her 
boots  equalled  in  number  the  button-holes  provided  for  them.  Now 
Stockdale  was  not  what  he  would  have  termed  a  lady's  man  at  this 
time,  and  it  was  with  a  courage  most  surprising  to  himself  that  he 
advanced  and  asked  with  admirable  formality,  '  Can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  to  you,  Miss  ? '  Kathleen  gulped  back  her  tears  and 
answered  tremulously,  '  You  can  not,  sir.  Me  day's  done  for.  I'm 
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after  losing  me  ticket,  an'  I'll  be  going  home/  Stockdale  cleared 
his  throat.  '  Is  your  home  close  by,  Miss  ?  '  '  'Tis  a  good  step, 
then/  replied  Kathleen,  '  an'  1  had  but  the  money  for  me  ticket, 
for  the  picnic  was  clubbed  up  for  a  while  ago,  so  there's  no  tram 
for  me/  Stockdale's  courage  was  augmented  by  this  artless  con- 
fession. '  If  you'll  allow  me,  Miss,  I'll  take  pleasure  in  escorting 
you/  Kathleen's  eyes  were  not  now  dimmed  by  tears,  and  she 
took  a  good  look  at  the  man's  honest  face  before  she  answered. 
She  was  not  so  artless  as  to  be  unable  to  distinguish  between 
grey  and  white.  '  Thank  you  kindly/  she  said,  '  me  mother '11  be 
pleased  to  see  you/ 

Stockdale  was  somewhat  shocked  by  Mrs.  Mahony's  appearance. 
She  was  keeping  her  bank  holiday  at  home  and  in  neglige,  while 
Mahony  kept  his  in  the  public-house  of  his  choice.  The  little 
house  was  undeniably  dirty,  and  a  one-eyed  cat  with  a  minimum  of 
fur  lay  before  the  fire  on  the  flannel  petticoat  Mrs.  Mahony  had 
carelessly  discarded  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  spring  day.  Kath- 
leen saw  in  this  no  reason  for  embarrassment,  but  conversation 
flagged,  and  Stockdale  presently  took  his  leave,  though  not  without 
asking  if  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  a  walk  with  Miss  Mahony 
on  the  following  Saturday. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  most  level-headed  men  lose 
their  equilibrium  and  their  sense  of  proportion  with  greater  com- 
pleteness when  they  lose  their  hearts  than  do  less  reasonable 
mortals.  Of  course  they  have  more  to  lose,  and  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  this  overthrow  when  the  man  is  as  sound,  as  law-abiding 
and  as  intelligent  as  Tom  Stockdale.  He  had  been  a  Greenwich 
Hospital  schoolboy,  and  that  means  that  he  had  received  an  excellent 
education  in  a  place  where  naval  discipline  fosters  a  high  standard 
of  honest  efficiency.  His  widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  refinement 
and  character,  had  stood  for  love  and  home  and  comfort  until  her 
death  robbed  him  of  all  three  and  left  the  tendrils  of  an  affectionate 
nature  waving  unsecured  in  the  air.  A  few  months  later  he  met 
Kathleen,  and  the  tendrils  were  caught  in  the  trellis  of  her  wet 
eyelashes.  His  was  a  short  wooing.  In  less  than  a  month  he 
returned  from  Chatport  'to  make  Kathleen  his  wife.  That  she  was 
utterly  undomestic,  casual  about  time,  money,  and  cleanliness, 
and,  worse  still  in  his  eyes,  a  Roman  Catholic,  mattered  nothing 
to  this  man  so  vastly  her  superior  in  tradition  and  training.  It 
sufficed  that  she  was  honest  and  lovely. 

The  four-roomed  house  (with  a  wash-house)  at  Gratton,   a 
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useful  but  undistinguished  quarter  of  Chatport,  would  have  been 
the  pride  and  joy  of  a  well-brought-up  English  girl.  To  Kathleen 
its  spotless  spruceness  appeared  unfriendly.  Oilcloth  abounded, 
the  chairs  were  unyielding,  and  she  compared  the  white  window- 
curtains  of  Nottingham  lace  with  the  stained  red  rep  of  her  old  home, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Stockdale,  now  at  the  Naval 
Barracks,  had  spent  all  his  savings  on  making  this  irreproachable 
nest  for  a  girl  brought  up  in  a  rookery,  hoping  indeed  that  it  would 
be  a  potent  and  inspiring  object  lesson  to  her.  Their  first  quarrel 
was  caused  by  Kathleen's  inability  to  boil  potatoes.  Stockdale 
lost  his  temper  and  told  his  wife  he  had  supposed  any  Irishwoman 
could  cook  the  food  upon  which  her  ancestors  had  been  mainly 
nourished.  He  was  tired  and  had  been  unfairly  used  that  day 
by  a  blustering  Warrant  Officer  younger  than  himself.  Kathleen 
swore  and  Kathleen  wept.  The  swearing  shocked  her  husband, 
but  the  tears  were  dried  with  his  own  handkerchief,  since  Kath- 
leen's, albeit  it  was  late  in  the  week,  were  still  in  the  wash-tub  over 
which  he  had  stumbled  on  entering  the  kitchen.  Her  untidiness 
worried  him,  her  unpunctuality  maddened  him,  and  as  the  months 
went  by  her  beauty  and  affection  lost  their  power,  so  that  the  Depot 
Canteen *  became  a  refuge  and  solace  in  the  hours  he  had  hoped 
to  spend  at  home. 

The  baby  came  in  February — a  plain  sandy-haired  infant  that 
wailed  half  the  night  and  was  rarely  clean  enough  to  kiss.  Had 
Stockdale  not  been  promoted  to  Chief  Petty  Officer  soon  afterwards 
he  would  have  found  it  hard  to  keep  out  of  debt,  for  Kathleen 
proved  the  worst  manager  in  Gratton,  and  when  he  '  went  foreign  ' 
in  the  Crown  in  May  he  told  her  plainly  that  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  her  debts  if  she  failed  to  keep  house  on  the  liberal 
allotment  made  out  to  her.  Kathleen,  on  her  side,  formed  masses 
of  good  resolutions  and  loved  her  husband  with  all  her  heart,  but 
she  appeared  incapable  of  understanding  the  need  for  cleanliness, 
regularity,  and  economy  which  meant  so  much  to  him.  She  never 
learnt  to  sew  or  cook  ;  she  fed  the  baby  on  tinned  pineapple,  currant 
biscuits,  and  tea,  and  regarded  its  frequent  ailments  as  divinely 
pre-ordained  and  therefore  inevitable. 

The  Crown  was  a  happy  ship,  and  Stockdale,  no  longer  harassed 
by  domestic  annoyances,  did  well  in  her.  Kathleen  as  a  corre- 
spondent was  surprisingly  successful.  She  used  no  conventional 

1  Recreation  rooms  at  E.N.  Barracks,  where  food  and  drink  are  sold  under 
proper  supervision. 
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tags,  never  wasting'paper  in  hoping  'this  finds  you  as  well  as  it  leaves 
me/  but  poured  out  the  gossip  of  the  street  and  the  doings  of  the 
baby  with  a  seasoning  of  humour  by  no  means  lost  on  her  superior 
but  appreciative  husband,  who  very  soon  found  himself  replying 
with  a  zest  which  astonished  him. 

By  valiant  efforts  Kathleen  lived  within  her  means.  If  she  had 
too  many  luxuries  one  week  she  starved  herself  the  next.  From 
time  to  time  she  cobbled  up  the  rents  in  the  Nottingham  lace 
curtains  and  went  so  far  as  to  slap  the  cat  when  it  made  a  bed  of 
her  best  hat  left  invitingly  on  the  hard  sitting-room  sofa.  Her 
training  of  little  Peter  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  was  as  dis- 
obedient as  he  was  intelligent,  and  he  was  not  clean  from  top  to  toe 
more  than  once  a  week.  The  months  passed  monotonously,  but 
not  unhappily,  for  Kathleen.  A  friendly  old  priest  kept  an  eye 
upon  her,  and  she  never  neglected  her  church.  Steady  she  certainly 
was,  and  though  her  women  friends  were  not  of  the  best  class,  not 
one  of  them  could  tempt  her  to  take  a  drop  of  spirits  nor  yet  to 
join  them  in  such  outings  as  her  conscience  warned  her  would 
lead  to  trouble.  She  had  the  armour  of  the  good  Irish  Catholic 
— an  armour  that  defends  the  virtue  of  a  lonely  young  woman  as 
effectually  as  do  convent  walls. 

Stockdale  had  written  from  Gibraltar  that  the  Crown  was  due 
at  Chatport  to  pay  off  in  the  first  week  of  March  1913,  and  Kathleen 
had  resolved  to  make  the  house  and  Peter  shine  with  cleanliness  in 
honour  of  her  husband's  return.  She  attacked  her  task  with  more 
zeal  than  method,  and  while  Peter  sat  exposed  to  a  bitter  east 
wind  on  the  dirty  doorstep  she  splashed  water  over  the  grimy 
floors,  dislodged  the  largest  of  the  cobwebs,  and  essayed  to  polish 
the  furniture  with  a  damp  cloth.  Fair  weather  had  favoured  the 
Crown,  and  a  meddling  sprite  put  down  Stockdale's  name  among 
the  first  to  go  ashore,  so  that  he  reached  Laburnum  Grove  Terrace 
to  find  little  Peter  sneezing  on  the  doorstep  and  a  smutty  and 
dishevelled  Kathleen  penned  into  the  front  room  behind  the  barri- 
cade of  furniture  she  had  pushed  into  the  tiny  passage-hall.  The 
moment  was  not  auspicious,  but  Stockdale  made  the  best  of  the 
situation,  and  after  he  had  kissed  his  wife  over  the  top  of  the 
chiffonier  and  eaten,  for  want  of  more  suitable  food,  a  sweet  biscuit 
(the  possession  of  which  was  vociferously  disputed  by  his  son),  he 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  rolled  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
took  active  command  of  the  house-cleaning. 

Sustained  effort  was  distasteful  to  Kathleen,  and  very  soon  her 
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husband,  tiring  of  the  discomforts  of  home,  reverted  to  the  Depot 
Canteen.  Then  an  old  captain  of  his  became  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent and  took  Stockdale  for  his  coxswain.  Admiral  Rankin, 
who  had  known  him  when  he  had  been  living  with  his  widowed 
mother,  supposed  him  still  a  bachelor,  and  Stockdale,  unwilling 
that  the  trim  maidservants  at  Dockyard  House  should  discover 
the  existence  of  his  untidy  wife,  posed  successfully  as  an  unmarried 
man.  It  was  not  only  at  Dockyard  House  that  he  was  so  regarded, 
for  he  had  notes  and  messages  to  carry  for  Mrs.  Rankin  to  houses 
where  other  neat  maids  looked  upon  him  with  approval,  and  before 
long  he  had  achieved  a  dangerous  popularity  with  the  fair  sex.  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Mrs.  Rankin's 
maid,  a  Frenchwoman  of  mature  age  but  considerable  attraction, 
without  losing  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Rankin's  Scottish  cook,  but 
Stockdale  showed  remarkable  adroitness  in  his  dealings  with  both 
ladies,  and  very  soon  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  household.  Presently  the  Admiral  made  him  his 
chauffeur  and  directed  him  to  take  up  his  quarters  over  the  garage. 
It  was  believed  that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  Sunday  in 
his  home,  whereas  he  kept  tryst  in  conscientious  rotation  with  no 
less  than  three  parlourmaids  residing  in  three  widely  separated 
suburbs  of  Chatport.  At  infrequent  intervals  he  saw  his  wife, 
and  his  excuse  of  constant  work  as  coxswain  and  chauffeur  was 
ruefully  accepted  by  Kathleen,  whose  spasmodic  efforts  to  render 
herself  and  his  home  attractive  grew  fewer  and  fainter  as  time  went 
on.  Some  who  have  never  known  the  difference  there  can  be 
between  cleanliness  and  comfort  and  dirt  and  discomfort  on  small 
means  will  be  ready  enough  to  condemn  such  a  man  for  neglecting 
his  wife.  Others  with  greater  experience  know  that  when  dirt, 
not  poverty, '  comes  in  at  the  door  love  flies  out  at  the  window,' 
and  the  contrast  between  the  scene  of  Stockdale's  duty  and  that 
presented  by  his  home  explains,  if  it  cannot  excuse,  his  preferring 
duty  to  home.  A  sailor  of  his  type  is  apt  to  put  cleanliness  before 
godliness  and  the  society  of  women  of  the  superior  servant  class 
before  that  of  a  sweet-tempered  slattern.  And,  besides  this,  he 
loved  to  please,  and,  being  human,  liked  best  to  please  the  pleasing. 
For  these  reasons  he  fell. 

In  cruelly  cold  December  weather  Peter's  little  sister  was  born. 
Kathleen  had  not  seen  her  husband  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
the  district  nurse  pitied  the  lonely  girl  by  whose  bedside  she  had 
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watched  through  the  small  hours,  for,  though  her  patient  had 
admitted  that  her  husband  was  in  Chatport,  she  would  not  have 
him  summoned. 

The  usual  declaration  of  birth  was  sent  in,  and  Kathleen  was 
lying  quietly  with  the  week-old  baby  beside  her  when  a  loud  rat-tat 
announced  the  arrival  and  precipitate  entrance  of  a  strange  little 
man  in  spectacles,  followed  by  three  others  equally  strange  and 
equally  unexpected,  who  demanded  an  audience  of  mother  and 
child.  After  some  not  unnatural  demur  the  little  hump-backed 
woman  who  was  keeping  house  for  her  introduced  the  deputation, 
and  to  Kathleen  the  spectacled  person  addressed  the  following 
words  : 

'  My  municipal  colleagues  and  I  have  called  to  congratulate 
you.  We  understand  that  yours  is  the  first  baby  born  in  this  ward 
since  the  Insurance  Act  Maternity  Benefit  came  into  force.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  hand  you  in  their  presence  the  five-pound  note 
promised  by  myself — Alderman  Perkins — to  the  mother  of  the 
child.  I  should  wish,  though  I  cannot  enforce  my  views  upon  you, 
that  she  should  be  called  Lloyd  George  after  the  noble  statesman 
who  will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  the  Friend  of  Mothers,  but 
perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  name  her  Georgina,  which  certainly 
has  a  more  feminine  sound,  and  give  her  Lloyd  for  a  second  name.' 

The  bewildered  convalescent  stammered  her  thanks.  She 
didn't  rightly  know  was  Georgina  a  saint's  name  or  no,  for  it 
hadn't  the  sound  of  it  some  way,  but  she'd  ask  Father  O'Keefe's 
opinion,  and  Georgina  Lloyd  it  should  be  if  he  approved. 

The  spectacled  alderman  was  gratified,  and  after  shaking 
Kathleen's  hand  with  shattering  cordiality  took  his  departure, 
followed  by  his  municipal  colleagues.  The  fourth  visitor,  to  Mrs. 
Stockdale's  surprise,  drew  a  pencil  and  writing  pad  from  his  pocket 
and  sat  down  by  the  fire.  '  There  are  a  few  particulars  I  should  be 
glad  to  have,  Madam,'  he  said, '  but  I  won't  trouble  you  more  than 
I  can  help.  The  name  and  rating  of  the  infant's  father  I  have 
already  secured,  but  I  should  like  your  maiden  name  and  such 
details  of  your  history  as  you  are  willing  to  give.'  '  Indeed,  then,' 
said  Kathleen,  '  'tis  little  I  have  to  tell.  Me  name  was  Mahony — 
Kathleen  Mahony — and  I  was  born  and  bred  at  Blackmouth,  but 
me  parents  are  from  Cork.  I  worked  in  a  ropery  at  Blackmouth 
from  the  time  I  left  the  board  school  to  the  day  I  was  married,  four 
years  ago  come  June.' 

'  Your  husband's  ship  ? '  asked  the  scribbler.     '  Ship,  is  it  ?  ' 
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cried  Kathleen  ;  '  sure,  'tis  the  fine  stiddy  ship  he  has  now.  Cox- 
swain to  the  -Admiral  Superintendent,  no  less,  an'  a  good  billet 
too,  but  not  so  soft  either,  for  he's  the  shover  as  well,  an'  Herself 
has  great  depindence  on  him.' 

'  Have  you  a  photo  of  yourself,  Mrs.  Stockdale  ? '  'I  have  not, 
then,  for  I  had  but  the  three  taken.  Me  husband  has  one,  an'  me 
mother  has  one,  an'  the  third  me  little  Pether  got  playin*  wid  it 
an'  had  it  destroyed  on  me  ere  iver  I  could  conthrol  him.  He's 
a  bold  child,  but  he  loves  his  mammy,  an'  it  was  kissin'  it  he  was, 
an'  he  just  after  atin'  the  bit  of  bread  an'  thracle  for  his  breakfist.' 

The  strange  man  showed  scant  interest  in  Peter's  doings. 
'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  absently,  as  he  jotted  down  the  details  he  re- 
quired. '  But  I'll  engage  you  can  let  me  see  a  photo  of  your 
husband.'  '  That's  himself,'  said  Kathleen  proudly,  pointing  to 
an  inartistic  enlargement  over  the  mantelpiece.  '  Tall  ?  '  queried 
the  stranger.  '  Head  an'  shoulders  over  me,  and  a  lovely  clane  skin 
an'  blue  eyes  ;  foxy  haired  an'  keeps  it  as  close  as  a  mouse's  fur, 
or  'tis  the  lovely  currls  he'd  be  havin'.  'Tis  a  quare  thing  now, 
the  Gover'ment  wants  to  know  so  much  about  us.  Are  ye  after 
puttin'  down  Pether's  age  ?  Three  year  come  Feb'ry/ 

'Thank  you,  Mrs.  Stockdale.  That's  all  I  require/  said  the 
reporter,  returning  his  pencil  to  its  sheath.  'Now  I  must  be 
toddling,  for  this  must  go  in  by  one  o'clock.  Good  day.' 

Nurse  had  paid  her  morning  call  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
room  was  fresh  and  tidy  when  the  knocker  announced  a  visitor, 
and  a  tall  girl,  well  dressed  and  good  looking,  was  brought  upstairs 
by  Miss  Pickup. 

'  I've  seen  the  Herald?  began  the  girl,  '  and  I  couldn't  wait  an 
hour  till  I'd  seen  you.  I  don't  know  how  much  you  know,  but 
it's  not  likely  your  husband's  conduct  will  surprise  you.  He  and  I 
have  been  walking  out  these  three  months,  and  I  thought  him  such 
a  gentlemanly  man.  I'd  never  have  gone  with  a  common  blue- 
jacket, but  the  peaked  cap  is  quite  another  thing.  And  now  there's 
all  this  in  the  paper,  and  I  see  it's  true.  Oh,  I  could  tear  his  eyes 
out,  the  deceiver — and  all  my  fellow-servants  knowing  it.'  Here 
the  breathless  speaker  burst  into  loud  sobbing,  while  Kathleen, 
dazed  and  speechless,  looked  on.  '  But  I'll  be  your  friend,'  panted 
the  girl ;  '  I'll  go  to  the  Admiral  Superintendent  himself,  and  Mr. 
Stockdale  shall  get  the  boot.  .  .  .  I'll  see  he  loses  his  rating  and 
his  stripes.  .  .  .  I'll  be  a  sister  to  you,  you  poor  deceived  creature. 
.  We'll  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder.  .  .  We'll  down  him 
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properly  ' ;  and  the  speaker  raved  herself  into  a  frenzy  of  hysterics. 
Here  the  little  hump-backed  woman  listening  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  judged  it  prudent  to  intervene,  and  with  admirable  courage 
dashed  cold  water  from  a  jug  over  the  sufferer,  to  the  detriment  of 
hat,  veil,  and  feather  boa.  Then,  seizing  her  by  the  arm,  Miss 
Pickup  literally  dragged  her  from  the  room.  But  Kathleen  had 
fainted,  and  Miss  Pickup's  efforts  to  restore  her  were  long  in  bring- 
ing her  back  to  a  consciousness  full  of  shame  and  pain. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Kathleen's  champion  had  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  lock  the  front  door  after  ejecting  the  frantic  parlourmaid, 
but  the  latter  had  managed  to  push  a  package  of  Stockdale's 
letters  through  the  letter  slit,  and  these  fell  in  a  confused  cataract 
on  the  oilcloth,  to  be  presently  collected  and  put  away  in  the 
chiffonier  by  Miss  Pickup.  Hardly  an  hour  had  passed  before 
another  young  woman  arrived  on  an  errand  similar  to  that  which 
had  brought  the  first  disturber  of  poor  Kathleen's  peace,  but  with 
her  Miss  Pickup  parleyed  through  the  letter -slit,  and  in  due  course 
another  packet  of  correspondence  was  shoved  in  before  its  late 
owner,  foiled  and  furious,  passed  down  a  street  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  something  was  up  at  Number  17. 

The  district  nurse,  summoned  in  haste,  found  Kathleen  feverish 
and  distressed,  the  baby  wailing,  and  little  Miss  Pickup  flustered 
and  anxious.  '  Her  husband  must  be  sent  for,'  said  Nurse.  '  She 
will  be  seriously  ill  unless  something  is  done.  Surely  the  man  isn't 
so  heartless  that  he'd  be  unkind  to  her  in  her  present  state.'  So 
a  neighbour's  boy  was  promised  twopence  if  he  would  bring  an 
answer  to  a  message  to  Stockdale.  It  was  written  on  the  last  remain- 
ing sheet  of  the  sixpenny  package  of  *  fancy  '  note  paper  that  had 
furnished  Stockdale's  home  letters  while  he  was  in  the  Crown. 
'  Your  wife  is  far  from  well,'  wrote  Nurse,  '  and  has  been  much 
upset  to-day  by  an  incident  which  only  you  can  explain.  Both  she 
and  the  baby,  now  eight  days  old,  will  suffer  if  you  fail  to  come 
at  once.' 

Now  Stockdale  had  been  out  all  the  morning  with  Mrs.  Rankin 
and  was  washing  the  car  when  Billy  Hodges  appeared  at  the  back 
door  of  Dockyard  House.  '  Is  Mr.  Stockdale  in  ?  '  he  inquired  of 
the  kitchen-maid.  '  Don't  know  such  a  person,'  answered  the 
girl  with  a  toss  of  her  head,  '  an'  don't  want  to.'  Billy  was  con- 
founded. '  Ain't  'e  the  coxswain  ?  '  he  asked.  '  He  may  be,' 
replied  the  kitchenmaid  darkly,  '  but  none  of  us  has  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance,'  and  slammed  the  door.  It  seemed  uafair 
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to  Billy  that  lie  should  be  defrauded  of  his  twopence,  so  he  tore 
up  the  note  and  ran  home  whistling  to  tell  Miss  Pickup  that 
Stockdale  would  send  an  answer  when  he  came  in. 

The  car  was  cleaned,  and  after  a  swift  sprucing  up  the  hungry 
coxswain  presented  himself  in  the  kitchen.  '  Well,  Cookie,'  he 
cried  cheerfully  to  the  broad  back  of  Robina  McTaggart  busy  over 
the  range,  '  got  a  bit  o'  comfort  for  a  frozen  shover  ?  '  Cookie 
turned  a  very  red  face  towards  him  and,  pointing  a  plump  fore- 
finger at  the  astonished  coxswain,  cried  dramatically,  '  Away  with 
ye  out  o'  my  kitchen,  an'  never  let  me  clap  eyes  on  ye  again,  ye 
false,  deludin'  villain,  ye.'  For  a  moment  Stockdale  believed, 
and  hoped,  that  Robina  had  been  drinking.  Her  next  word? 
undeceived  him.  '  Go  back  to  yer  wife  an'  child,  ye  bigamy  ! ' 
Then,  snatching  up  the  newspaper  from  a  side  table,  she  thrust 
it  in  his  face.  '  Read  that,  ye  false  pretender  ! '  He  read  the 
paragraph  to  which  her  finger  pointed  : 

'  The  first  baby  to  be  born  in  Gratton  Minor  Ward  under  the  new 
Insurance  Act  entered  this  troubled  world  three  days  ago.  The 
munificence  of  our  respected  townsman  Alderman  Perkins  had 
already  provided  a  dowry  for  Miss  Georgina  Lloyd  Stockdale,  of 
17  Laburnum  Grove  Terrace,  Gratton,  the  residence  of  the  fortunate 
infant's  parents.  Her  mother  is  a  beautiful  Hibernian,  nee  Miss 
Kathleen  Mahony,  of  Blackmouth,  where  her  parents,  natives  of 
Cork,  reside.  Georgina's  father,  C.P.O.  Thomas  Stockdale,  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  British  Blue,  is  coxswain  to  the  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent. We  offer  our  felicitations  to  the  lucky  infant — born,  so 
to  say,  with  a  five-pound  note  in  her  mouth — and  also  to  her  parents, 
whose  happy  union  has  already  been  blessed  with  an  intelligent  and 
healthy  olive  branch  of  the  sterner  sex/ 

Stockdale  dropped  the  paper  on  the  floor  and  passed  like  a 
sleep-walker  bereft  of  thought  or  feeling  through  the  warm  kitchen 
and  stone-paved  passage  into  the  bitter  wind.  Then  his  duty,  not 
to  his  wife  but  to  Admiral  Rankin,  gave  him  pause,  and  he  made 
his  way  slowly  to  the  office  where  the  Admiral  Superintendent  was 
at  work.  '  Come  in,'  said  the  Admiral,  in  response  to  Stockdale's 
sharp  rap.  '  What  is  it,  Stockdale  ?  '  '  I'm  in  trouble,  sir.  All 
me  own  fault.'  '  I've  heard  ;  and  it  is  your  own  fault.  You  seem 
to  have  played  the  fool  pretty  thoroughly.  But  I'm  sorry  for  you, 
and  sorry  to  lose  you,  for  you've  done  well  by  me.  I  don't  want 
to  know  the  circumstances  that  Jed  to  all  this.  Your  folly  in 
keeping  your  marriage  dark  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Service,  and 
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I  won't  stand  in  your  way.  It's  plain  that  a  shore  billet  of  this 
sort  is  no  place  for  you.  Go  back  to  your  wife  and  tell  her  you're 
sorry,  and  then  make  a  fresh  start.  Good-bye.'  '  Very  good,  sir. 
Thank  you,  sir.'  Stockdale  saluted  and  left  the  office.  He  halted 
to  draw  a  deep  breath  when  he  found  himself  outside,  and  then, 
with  teeth  set  and  hands  clenched, took  his  way  to  the  Gratton  tram 
waiting  at  the  Dockyard  Gate. 

'  No,  Kathleen.  It's  no  use.  I'm  not  coming  back  to  you. 
I  don't  want  to,  and  I  can't  understand  why  you  ask  it.  It  would 
only  be  the  same  story  over  again.  Dirt  and  discomfort  for  me 
and  hard  words  for  you.  We  made  a  big  mistake  in  marrying,  and 
I've  made  plenty  more  since,  but  I  swear  I've  been  only  playing 
with  fire  and  burnt  nothing  but  my  own  fingers.'  '  Indeed,  thin,' 
sobbed  Kathleen,  *  'tis  I  that  am  heart-scalded  because  of  you. 
Go,  since  ye're  fixed  to  go,  but  take  one  look  at  the  innocent  girleen 
that's  brought  the  trouble  on  us.  Wait  now  till  she  opens  the 
pretty  eyes  of  her,  like  weeshy  blue  lakes,  an'  shaddas  on  them  from 
the  long  curly  lashes.  .  .  .  Ah,  be  aisy  now,  Tom  darlin' ;  I'm  not 
blamin'  ye,  nor  ye  needn't  be  blamin'  me  either.  Sorra  a  know  I 
knew  what  the  newspaper  fella  was  afther.  Sure  he  med  out 
'twas  for  Gover'mint  he  was  asking  thim  questions,  the  dirty 
schemer.' 

The  baby  opened  her  eyes.  They  were  Kathleen's  eyes  over 
again,  and  Kathleen's  husband  turned  from  their  innocent  gaze 
and  fled. 

It  was  long  before  Kathleen  grew  strong  again,  but  Miss  Pickup's 
rather  gruff  tenderness  helped  her  to  reconstruct  her  little  world  and 
face  the  curious  eyes  of  the  neighbours.  She  muddled  along  with 
two  children  much  as  she  had  muddled  along  with  one.  Stockdale 
had  increased  her  allotment,  but  the  house  was  dirtier  than  ever 
when  Miss  Pickup  was  no  longer  in  charge,  and  Kathleen  never 
tried  now  to  mend  the  window  curtains,  in  whose  grimy  folds  little 
Peter  would  wrap  himself  with  his  round  red  head  poked  through 
the  largest  hole,  playing  that  he  was  a  fly  in  a  spider's  web. 

War  broke  out,  and  Kathleen  spent  a  halfpenny  daily  on  a 
morning  paper.  For  nights  after  the  Vulture,  Stockdale's  ship, 
was  torpedoed,  she  could  not  sleep  for  seeing  the  faces  of  drowned 
sailors  ;  but  she  never  saw  Tom's.  Day  after  day  she  went  down 
to  the  Town  Hall  to  see  the  lists  of  saved,  holding  Peter's  elusive 
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hand,  and  carrying  the  blue-eyed  Georgina  rolled  in  a  stained  white 
shawl.  She  was  actually  standing  on  the  pavement  not  many 
yards  from  the  goal  of  her  daily  pilgrimage  when  a  small  party  of 
bluejackets,  heavy  footed  and  unsmiling,  came  up  the  road  from 
the  railway  station. 

'  Who  are  they,  sir  ?  '  asked  Kathleen  of  a  policeman,  for  her 
eyes  were  misty.  '  Vulture  survivors, '  was  the  answer.  '  Vultures  ! 
Oh,  God  in  Heaven  !  '  whispered  Kathleen,  and,  sick  with  appre- 
hension, she  scanned  the  tired  faces  of  the  men  as  they  passed  on 
their  way  to  the  Depot.  Tom  was  among  them,  but  he  never 
looked  her  way.  The  chill  October  wind  blew  colder,  and,  feeling 
in  her  pocket  for  pennies  as  she  went,  Kathleen  tottered  to  the 
tram  just  drawing  up  at  the  Town  Hall  corner.  All  night  she 
tossed  feverishly  on  her  bed,  and  as  soon  as  Peter  was  dressed  next 
morning  he  was  despatched  to  fetch  Miss  Pickup  from  her  lodging 
over  the  way. 

While  the  little  woman  cooked  and  washed  and  cared  for  mother 
and  children,  Kathleen  lay  in  bed  fretting  and  thinking.  Why 
should  not  Miss  Pickup  lodge  with  her  instead  of  over  the  way  ? 
She  should  be  rent  free,  and  free  also  to  carry  on  her  work  of  '  nurse- 
tending  '  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would  enable  her  to  pay  for 
her  board.  They  were  tried  friends  now,  and  Miss  Pickup's  uncouth 
figure  had  no  terrors  for  the  children  she  had  known  and  loved  from 
their  birth.  Her  standard  of  cleanliness  and  order  was  very  superior 
to  Kathleen's.  Perhaps,  thought  the  girl,  she  might  learn  from 
her  to  be  a  better  housekeeper  and  bring  the  children  up  so  well 
that  some  day,  when  she  was  herself  dead  and  gone,  their  father 
might  not  be  ashamed  to  claim  them.  Whatever  happened,  they 
must  not  be  sent  to  her  mother  at  Blackmouth  to  lead  the  squalid 
life  she  was  coming  to  regard  as  the  source  of  all  her  troubles.  The 
acceptance  of  her  plan  with  a  certain  reserve  by  Miss  Pickup,  to 
whom  dirt  was  personally  and  professionally  distasteful,  brought 
new  life  to  Kathleen.  Since  the  disastrous  incident  of  the  previous 
December  she  had  shrunk  from  the  company  of  her  former  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  she  had  been  lonely  beyond  telling.  New 
resolutions  strengthened  with  a  renewed  interest  in  life,  and  under 
Miss  Pickup's  tuition  she  passed  somewhat  painfully  through  an 
apprenticeship  in  house":cleaning  and  cooking,  washing  and  sewing. 
At  first  she  went  out  but  little,  and  always  in  fear  or  hope  that  she 
might  see  her  husband.  But  when  the  name  on  her  allotment 
paper  changed  from  that  of  the  Depot  ship  to  H.M.S.  Clytemnestra, 
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based  on  another  port,  she  neither  hoped  nor  feared  to  meet  him, 
and  did  her  daily  work  and  took  her  daily  outing  with  the  children 
undisturbed  and  uninspired. 

Only  once  had  Tom  heard  of  her,  and  that  was  through  an  old 
'  townie  '  who  chanced  to  be  his  shipmate  in  the  Clytemnestra. 
'  Miss  Pickup  saw  my  old  dutch  through  with  her  last,'  he  had  said. 
'  She  tells  me  the  little  woman's  living  with  Mrs.  Stockdale  now, 
and  between  the  two  of  them  that  house  is  the  best  kept  in  all 
Gratton,  and  the  children  match  the  house.  There's  mostly  faults 
on  both  sides,  Tom,  but  now  your  missus  has  cleaned  Tier  side  of  the 
slate  you  should  let  bygones  be  bygones  and  kiss  and  make  friends/ 
Tom  had  only  grunted  in  reply,  but  the  news  stirred  him  and  he 
began  to  think  he'd  '  maybe  '  drop  in  at  Number  17  next  time  he 
got  '  a  bit  o'  leaf.'  He  was  tired  of  having  no  home  to  go  to. 

Month  followed  month  ;  Peter  was  going  to  school  every  day, 
and  little  Georgina  becoming  prettier  with  every  tooth  and  steadier 
on  her  feet  after  every  tumble,  when  the  Battle  of  Jutland  was 
fought,  and  Kathleen  again  joined  the  piteously  expectant  throng 
of  wives  and  mothers  gathered  daily  before  the  Town  Hall.  She 
returned  home  one  morning  relieved  and  thankful  after  seeing 
Tom's  name  among  the  saved,  to  find  the  distracted  wife  of  a 
badly-scalded  petty  officer  on  the  doorstep.  '  I've  come  for  Miss 
Pickup,'  said  the  woman.  '  Little  Bobby's  in  bed  with  the  croup, 
an'  I've  had  a  notice  from  the  hospital  telling  me  to  go  up  quick, 
for  me  husband's  that  bad,  an'  there's  no  one  like  Miss  Pickup  for 
minding  a  sick  child.'  '  Miss  Pickup's  out,'  said  Kathleen,  '  but 
I'll  mind  him,  an'  welcome,  though  I've  never  seen  croup.  You're 
not  strong  enough  to  be  carrying  that  big  lump  of  a  girl,  woman 
dear.  Lave  her  wid  me.'  '  He's  never  seen  her,'  faltered  the 
woman,  '  an'  maybe  he  never  might  if  I  didn't  take  her  with  me 
to  the  hospital.'  '  Sure,  that's  herself  now  ! '  cried  Kathleen,  as 
Miss  Pickup  came  in  sight.  '  She'll  go  to  Bobby  an'  take  little 
Georgina  wid  her,  an'  'tis  meself  will  go  along  to  the  hospital  wid 
you  an'  carry  the  baby.'  The  overweighted  arms  gladly  sur- 
rendered their  burden  to  Kathleen,  and  on  foot  and  by  tram  the 
two  women,  with  the  baby  so  soon  to  be  fatherless,  reached  the 
great  iron  gates  behind  which  so  much  pain  and  tragedy,  such 
amazing  fortitude  and  unexpected  lightness  of  heart  were  to  be 
found.  '  Go  on  in,  you,'  said  Kathleen,  when  they  reached  Ward 
B2,  « an'  lave  me  sit  in  the  passage  wid  the  child  till  you're  ready 
for  her.' 
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Not  many  minutes  passed  before  the  woman  returned,  blind 
with  tears,  to  take  the  baby  to  her  father,  but  it  was  in  Kathleen's 
strong  arms  that  the  child  was  carried  into  the  ward  and  gently 
deposited  on  the  dying  man's  bed.  He  could  not  touch  the  little 
girl- — both  hands  were  swathed  in  dressings — nor  kiss  her,  for  his 
mouth  was  bandaged  too.  His  eyes,  full  of  anguish,  rested  first 
on  his  wife's  face,  and  then  on  the  rosy,  crowing  child's.  Kathleen, 
unable  to  look  again,  turned  and  made  for  the  door.  As  she  was 
passing  the  bed  nearest  the  passage  something  made  her  look  up. 
A  big  man,  red-bearded  and  blue-eyed,  lay  there  in  the  immobility 
of  utter  exhaustion,  just  as  he  had  lain  since  they  had  brought  him 
in  three  hours  before.  There  were  no  bandages  on  his  head  or 
arms,  no  cradle  was  over  his  body  or  legs  ;  yet,  but  for  his  eyes, 
which  rested  on  Kathleen,  he  might  have  been  a  corpse.  A  Sister 
was  bending  over  him  with  a  feeding-cup.  Kathleen  stood  still 
and  breathed  quick,  for  the  eyes  were  Tom's,  though  the  black 
rings  round  them,  the  red  beard,  and  the  deathly  pallor  were  un- 
familiar. If  she  could  but  hear  him  speak.  '  Drink  this  up,'  said 
the  Sister  with  the  feeding-cup.  '  It  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.' 
The  man  did  his  best,  and  Kathleen  waited  and  hoped,  for  she 
became  every  instant  more  certain  that  the  bearded  man  was  no 
other  than  Tom.  Her  blue  serge  coat  and  skirt  and  white  blouse 
were  neat  and  becoming  ;  so  was  the  wide-brimmed  straw  hat  that 
framed  instead  of  extinguishing  her  small  face,  and  the  bunch  of 
dark  blue  pansies  she  had  bought  off  a  barrow  in  High  Street  on 
her  way  home  from  the  Town  Hall  seemed  to  intensify  the  colour  of 
her  eyes.  Their  black  lashes  were  beaded  with  salt  moisture,  and 
she  stood  there  flushing  and  paling,  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands  and  praying  to  all  her  saints  that  Tom  would  recognise  her 
and  say  '  the  kind  word  '  for  which  she  craved  so  desperately. 

The  stimulant  did  its  work  well,  and  presently  she  heard  the 
bearded  man  whisper,  '  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you,  Miss  ?  ' 

'  Thank  ye  kindly,'  Kathleen  answered,  realising  in  a  flash  that 
Tom's  awakening  memory  had  carried  him  back  to  then:  first 
meeting  at  Blackmouth  railway  station, '  I'd  be  glad  to  rest  meself,' 
and,  drawing  up  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  she  sat  down. 

Very  soon  Tom's  hand  crept  feebly  over  the  sheet  to  meet  hers. 
'  Kathy,'  he  murmured,  '  Kathy,  dear.' 
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THE  PARADISE   OF   AUTHORS. 
BY  ALBERT   G.  LATHAM. 

MY  hand  hovered  uncertainly  along  the  shelves  of  my  bookcase, 
like  a  hawk  before  it  stoops.  It  lingered  above  a  small  volume 
which — a  few  years  back — was  to  have  made  something  of  a  stir 
in  the  world,  and  didn't.  But  with  the  contents  of  this  particular 
book  I  was  already  familiar ;  it  could  afford  me  no  distraction  in 
a  languid  hour,  and  brushing  it  lightly,  but  lovingly  withal,  my 
hand  passed  on.  What  bright  spirit  should  I  recall  for  an  hour 
from  the  vasty  deep  to  solace  my  idleness  ?  1  will  not  weary  the 
reader  with  an  inventory  of  the  rejected.  Suffice  it  that  at  length 
my  hand  made  its  pounce,  and  I  carried  off  my  quarry  to  my  eyrie 
in  the  arm-chair. 

It  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  'Urne  Buriall/  1  read  my  way 
languidly  through  his  quaint  fancies  and  echoing  phrases,  and 
paused  upon  this  :  '  Since  the  brother  of  death  daily  haunts  us 
with  dying  mementos,  and  time  that  grows  old  itself  bids  us  hope 
of  no  long  duration,  Diuturnity  is  a  dream  and  folly  of  expectation/ 

I  was  strangely  weary.  1  felt  the  book  slipping  from  my  nerve- 
less fingers.  A  numbing  torpor  invaded  my  senses.  Which  of 
the  great  twin  brethren  was  visiting  me  ?  Was  it  the  brother  of 
Death  ?  Was  it  Death  himself  ? 

The  green  lawns  were  peopled  with  human  forms,  reclining  at 
ease,  or  pacing  about,  some  in  solitary  meditation,  the  greater 
number  conversing  in  groups.  It  was  like  a  fancy-dress  party, 
for  the  costumes  were  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages.  But  there 
was  one  disconcerting  phenomenon.  Ever  and  anon  one  of  the 
denizens  of  the  place  would  suddenly  and  mysteriously  vanish, 
just  as  when  a  soap-bubble  bursts  in  air  ;  and  ever  and  anon  some 
new  form  would  just  as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  loom  upon  the 
vision. 

I  became  aware  of  a  figure  in  snuff-coloured  coat  and  knee- 
breeches,  with  silken  stockings  and  silver  shoe-buckles,  who  doffed 
his  cap  with  grave  courtesy  on  perceiving  that  1  was  looking  at 
him,  and  spoke  : 

'  You  are  a  stranger  here  ?     Peregrina  et  advena  ? ' 
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'  Even  so/  I  replied,  imitating  his  courtesy.  '  And  if,  as  I 
conjecture,  you  are  more  familiar,  I  should  esteem  it  a  high 
favour ' 

'  I  am  no  infrequent  visitor.  Hand  Jamiliaris  vero,  but  no 
infrequent  visitor.  And  I  shall  be  most  happy.  You  are  dead, 
you  know/ 

It  was  death,  tfien,  that  had  surprised  me  at  my  reading. 
Beyond  a  passing  chagrin,  comparable  to  what  one  might  feel  at 
having  to  rise  and  quit  the  theatre  at  an  interesting  play  before 
the  fifth  act,  I  experienced  no  sense  of  annoyance.  I  patiently 
awaited  further  enlightenment. 

'  You  have  written  a  book  ? '  my  mentor  continued.  '  A  book — 
or  books,  it  may  be  ?  ' 

'  One  book/  I  modestly  acquiesced.  '  Only  one  book,  and  that 
a  little  one/ 

'  And  at  this  moment  some  one  on  earth  is  reading  it.  Just  as 
some  one  is  reading  me.  That  is  why  we  are  here.  For  a  dead 
author  expects  not,  as  do  the  vulgar,  in  leaden  circumscriptions  and 
irremeable  Lethe  of  oblivion  that  solemn  expergiscere  and  pyramid- 
shattering  trumpet-peal  of  the  final  dilucule  ;  but  as  often  as  he  is 
read  upon  earth  doth  fantastically  enjoy  a  praelibation  and  anti- 
cipatory degustation  of  immortality  in  this  delectable  abode/ 

'  Oh  yes,  I  see/  I  broke  in.  '  And  when  the  reader  shuts  the 
book ' 

'  Acu  tetigisti,  you  have  touched  the  matter  with  a  needle's 
point.  When  the  reader  shuts  the  book,  the  author  relapses 
straightway  into  the  temporary  annihilation  and  tenebrious  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  dead.  Or,  that  I  may  speak  more  briefly,  he  is 
snuffed  out  like  a  cand ' 

And  by  a  dramatic  coincidence  my  interlocutor  suited  the  action 
to  the  word.  I  was  left  alone. 

Not  for  long,  however.  Surely  this  sturdy  form  which  came 
swinging  down  the  brae,  a  Scotch  bonnet  on  his  head,  a  plaid  flung 
over  his  shoulder,  could  be  none  other  than — 

'  Robbie  Burns  ! '  I  exclaimed  delightedly. 

'Mon,  I'm  dooms  glad  tae  sae  your  face  amangst  us  i'  the' 
Elysian  fields/  came  the  cheery  answer.  '  But  wha  was  that  ye 
were  forgatherin'  wi',  that  flaffit  oot  the  noo  like  a  Jack  o'  Lantern  ? ' 

'  He  left  me  in  the  lurch  before  I  had  time  to  ask  him.  But  I 
imagine  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Browne/ 

'  Ou  aye,  like  eneuch.     He  flichters  in  amangst  us  whiles,  an' 
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then  oot  again,  like  auld  baudrons  at  the  ingle-nook.  A  glib- 
gabbit  chiel  eneuch,  an'  no  wantin'  i'  smeddum,  gin  he  wadna 
deave  ye  sae  wi'  his  Latin  blethers.  That's  ae  guid  thing  aboot 
thae  cheap  reprints  o'  the  classics.  They  bring  us  a  wheen  o'  guid 
company  that  we  didna  use  tae  see  when  1  was  first  acquent  wi' 
the  place.  But  come  awa'  doon  by  the  burn-side,  an'  gie  us  your 
news.  Hoo  lang  hae  ye  been  deid  ? ' 

'  Faith,'  I  said,  '  that  is  just  what  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know  myself.  For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  an  hour,  or  it  may  be 
a  hundred  years.' 

'  Hoots,  mon,'  came  the  good-natured  answer,  '  ye'll  no  hae 
gaun  that  unco  while  wi'  fient  a  body  tae  read  ye.' 

'  Judging  by  my  experience  on  earth,'  I  replied,  with  some  little 
bitterness,  '  1  might  well  have  gone  unread  for  ever.' 

'  Lord,  mon,  ye  canna  judge  by  your  experience  on  airth  ! 
There's  some  that  gae  jinkin'  roon'  here  as  gin  they  were  lords  o'  the 
place  as  sune's  they're  weel  rakit  i'  the  mools,  an'  after  a  towmond 
or  sae  ye'se  ne'er  hae  a  blink  o'  their  faces  again.  An'  there's  ither 
— look  at  FitzGerald,  Omar  Khayyam,  ye  ken.  Gin  ye'll  believe  me, 
fient  a  glimpse  o'  the  chiel's  face  did  I  get  till  the  ither  day.  Noo 
he  comes  daunderin'  in  maist  ilka  day.  An'  noo  ye  hae  shawn  your 
face  amangst  us,  aiblins  ye'll  sune  be  as  forjeskit  wi'  the  place  as 
1  am  mysel'.' 

'  What ! '  I  exclaimed.  '  You're  surely  not  tired  of  it  already  ? ' 

'  Haith,  mon,  I'm  dooms  weary  o't.  The  place  isna  what  it's 
ca't.  Wad  ye  believe  it  ?  There  isna  abune  a  score  o'  lassies  i'  the 
haill  company  !  An'  they're  that  ill-faured  !  Mon,  1  haena  been 
moved  tae  clink  a  pair  o'  rhymes  thegither  sin'  first  I  came. 

'  Apollo  fears  the  lovely  dears 
Wad  owerset  a'  Parnassus,  0! 
His  chosen  Ian'  he  stocks  wi'  man, 
But  leeze  me  on  the  lasses,  0 ! ' 

I  laughed  so  heartily  at  Robbie's  sally  that  I  choked,  and  when 
I  recovered  my  breath,  Robbie  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

And  now,  lest  the  reader  should  impute  it  to  vanity  that  I  report 
myself  as  having  been  on  such  a  footing  of  familiarity  with  authors 
of  such  distinction,  1  had  perhaps  better  say  at  once  that  nothing 
could  have  been  more  charming  than  the  affability  with  which 
the  really  great  writers  condescended  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  any  the  most  insignificant  of  the  new-comers,  myself,  for 
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example.  Some  of  the  lesser  lights  were  occasionally  a  little  testy 
at  being  buttonholed  by  a  nobody.  Martin  Tupper,  for  example, 
was  dancing  on  hot  embers  all  the  short  time  I  was  with  him.  But 
I  did  not  take  it  amiss.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  for  my  part  was  barely 
courteous  with  him.  The  fact  is,  our  tenure  of  existence  in  this 
new  state  was  too  uncertain  to  permit  us  with  equanimity  to  waste 
the  precious  moments  on  small  fry  like  ourselves.  But  with  the 
really  big  men  it  was  quite  different.  They  had  an  eternity  on 
their  hands,  and  were  only  too  thankful  for  a  chat  with  anybody 
to  while  away  the  time.  Why,  1  remember  hobnobbing  with  Chaucer 
for  a  whole  day,  and  as  for  Homer,  1  could  scarcely  shake  him  off  ! 

Shakespeare  was  most  charming.  He,  of  course,  since  the 
English  have  overspread  the  globe,  is  never  absent,  night  or  day. 
It  was  whilst  we  were  laughing  together  over  the  emendations  of 
some  of  his  German  commentators  that  there  stalked  upon  the  scene 
a  commanding  figure,  stern  of  face,  clad  in  the  toga  of  the  imperator, 
his  bald  pate  crowned  with  the  laurel- wreath. 

'  Cogswouns  ! '  exclaimed  my  companion.  '  How  briskly  Time 
doth  foot  it  with  us !  So  now  the  schools  are  taken  up  again/ 

'  Why/  said  I,  '  what  on  earth  has  imperial  Caesar  to  do  with 
the  schools  ?  ' 

'  Say,  rather  :  'What  in  Elysium  would  he  do  without  them  ? ' 
laughed  the  poet.  'Time  plays  strange  tricks  with  men's  clay. 
I  have  myself,  as  you  remind  me — in  "Macbeth,"  was  it  not  ? — traced 
the  dust  of  Caesar  to  where  it  patches  the  hole  in  a  rustic's  wattle- 
and-daub.  But  eternity  plays  stranger  pranks  with  their  souls. 
To  think  that  imperial  Caesar  should  now  be  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  every  puling  schoolboy  !  During  term-time  he  stalks  amongst 
us  in  such  semblance  as  he  wore  when  his  chariot  bare  him  in  triumph 
to  the  Capitol.  But  no  sooner  has  the  desk-lid  closed  with  joyous 
thud  upon  the  de  bello  Gallico  than  Caesar  fades  from  amongst  us 
like  a  ghost  at  cock-crow,  and  we  see  him  no  more  till  the  black  day 
summons  back  the  unwilling  schoolboy  to  his  task. 

'  Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turned  to  wind, 
In  text-books  immortality  must  find. 
That  he,  who  played  with  Fate  at  double  or  quits, 
Should  only  live  to  whet  a  schoolboy's  wits  !  ' 

(I  jotted  down  these  lines  surreptitiously  on  my  shirt-cuff. 
A  posthumous  verse  of  Shakespeare  was  far  too  precious  to  be 
confided  to  a  treacherous  memory.  It  will  thus  find  a  place  in 
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all  future  editions  of  his  works  which  have  any  pretensions  to 
completeness.) 

And  now  I  was  aware  of  another  beruffed  figure  pacing  slowly 
towards  us,  sunk  in  a  profound  meditation.  He  raised  his  eyes  as 
he  approached  us,  flushed  a  little  as  his  gaze  fell  upon  my  companion, 
and  to  my  great  amazement — for  I  had  recognised  him— he  turned 
off  at  right-angles  without  deigning  any  further  sign  of  recognition. 

'  Why,'  said  I, '  I  thought  you  were  acquainted  with  Lord  Bacon  ?  ' 

'  So  I  was/  said  the  poet.  '  But  there  hath  of  late  grown  up  a 
strangeness  between  us.  I  have  your  busybodies  on  earth  to  thank 
for  that.  My  Lord  Chancellor  hath  got  wind  of  the  great  Bacon- 
Shakespeare  controversy.  Lord,  what  fools  you  mortals  be  !  To 
think  of  my  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  writing  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  or 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "  I ' 

And  the  poet  (my  Lord  Chancellor  being  now  out  of  ear-shot) 
went  off  into  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  I  joined.  Who 
would  not  laugh  with  Shakespeare  ? 

'  But  do  you  hurry  after  him.  I  see  Mr.  G.  B.  S  .  .  w  has  just 
popped  in  for  a  moment.  I  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and 
I  may  never  have  another  chance/ 

Thus  dismissed  from  the  Presence,  I  made  haste  to  follow  the 
retreating  figure,  and  laid  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

'  My  Lord  of  Verulam,  if  I  mistake  not/  said  I. 

It  may  be  that  my  hand  had  been  too  familiar,  for  I  was  not  a 
little  puffed  up  by  the  terms  on  which  I  had  hitherto  been  received 
by  the  immortals.  Or  it  may  be  that  I  was  suspect  by  reason  of 
the  company  in  which  he  had  just  seen  me.  Be  this  how  it  may,  my 
Lord  of  Verulam  bestowed  on  me  no  greeting  save  an  icy  stare. 

I  was  huffed,  of  course,  but  I  pocketed  my  pride.  '  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  flatter  myself/ 1  said, '  that  my  poor  fame  has  reached 
your  Lordship's  ears.  But  being  newly  come  from  earth,  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  conveying  to  your  Lordship's 
ears  with  what  wonderful  precision  the  scientific  predictions  in 
your  Lordship's  descriptions  of  Salomon's  House  in  the  "  New 
Atlantis  "  have  been  realised/ 

At  this  my  Lord  Chancellor  thawed,  and  graciously  permitted 
me  to  describe  to  him  a  modern  University,  with  its  many  equipments, 
which  in  truth  are — as  the  reader  may  see  for  himself  who  will 
prolong  my  Lord  Chancellor's  sojourn  in  the  Paradise  of  Authors 
by  reading  the  aforementioned  book — marvellously  strange  realisa- 
tions of  his  prophetic  dreams. 
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'  I  rejoice  to  think/  he  said,  when  I  had  concluded  my  account, 
'  that  the  world  of  men  is  not  yet  wholly  divorced  from  its  sanity. 
For  certainly  I  had  begun  to  fear  that  my  magnum  opus,  the 
"  Novum  Organum,"  had  been  writ  in  vain.  For  I  understand  that 
there  is  of  late  sprung  up  amongst  you,  like  tares  that  choke  the 
good  corn,  a  certain  sect  of  discoursing  wits  who,  with  arguments 
rather  ingenious  than  substantial,  have  persuaded  themselves  and 
would  get  disciples  that  I,  even  I,  conceived  and  writ  the  profane 
imaginings  and  idle  toys  of  that  mountebank,  that  Merry  Andrew, 
that  Jack  Pudding,  Shakescene  or  Shakesides,  or  whatever  may  be 
his  fittest  appellation.  Which  whoever  will  believe,  he  would 
make  but  one  gulp  at  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud, 
and  the  Koran,  with  whatsoever  of  like  foolishness  hath  been  con- 
ceived of  light-brained  and  fantastical  men  since  I  ceased  to  tread 
the  earth,  of  whom  the  stock  never  faileth.  For  in  sooth  it  is 
right  naught.  And  I  had  rather  a  good  deal  men  should  say  there 
was  no  such  man  at  all  as  Francis  Bacon,  than  they  should  say  there 
was  one  Bacon  who  writ  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  and  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream/'  But  how  comes  it  that  none  of  them  ever 
appears  before  me  ? '  he  thundered,  and  all  the  majesty  of  outraged 
justice  sat  enthroned  upon  my  Lord  Chancellor's  brow,  as  if  he  would 
fain  have  sentenced  the  offenders  then  and  there  to  Tartarus.  '  Is 
none  of  them  dead  ?  or  is  none  of  them  read  ?  But  before  you 
return  to  earth  (for  I  perceive  that  it  is  not  death,  but  a  death-like 
trance,  that  hath  opened  to  you  prematurely  this  retreat)  you  shall 
bind  yourself  by  a  dread  oath  to  read  attentively  the  longest  work 
that  hath  been  penned  upon  this  heresy,  that  I  may  at  length 
meet  face  to  face,  and  chastise  according  to  his  merits,  one  at 
least  of  these  traducers,  these  maligners,  these  sland ' 

In  the  midst  of  these  fulminations  my  Lord  Chancellor  went 
off  with  a  pop.  For  a  moment  I  thought  he  had  burst  with  in- 
dignation, but  on  reflection  I  concluded  that  it  was  merely  some 
schoolboy  who  had  closed  a  volume  of  his  Lordship's  '  Essays'  with  a 
bang.  It  was  a  timely  occurrence  for  me,  for  fancy  being  under  oath 
to  read  the  'Gie&t  Bacon  Cryptogram '  from  beginning  to  end  ! 

With  Dr.  Johnson  I  found  it  as  impossible  to  sustain  a 
coherent  conversation  as  with  a  Jack-ia-the-box.  His  spasmodic 
visits  to  the  Paradise  of  Authors  must,  I  think,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  references  to  his  Dictionary,  or  it  may  be  by  the  reading 
of  his  reported  speeches  in  BoswelTs  'Life/  Be  that  how  it  may, 
he  never  got  beyond  a  ponderous  preliminary  '  Sir/ 
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And  by  the  by,  on  my  return  to  earth,  1  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  read  through  the  whole  of  '  Rasselas '  in  a  single  evening 
(over  a  cup  of  strong  coffee),  having  previously  concerted  with  a 
friend  to  read  simultaneously  the  '  Life/  so  that  Bozzy  should  be 
there  to  catch  the  gems  as  they  fell  from  the  Doctor's  lips.  What  a 
red-letter  day  that  would  be  in  the  Paradise  of  Authors  !  I  trust  that 
I  did  in  that  way  do  something  to  repay  the  almost  uniform  courtesy 
with  which  1  had  been  received  into  that  distinguished  company. 

1  will  not  now  dwell  further  upon  the  experiences  of  my  all 
too  brief  sojourn  amongst  them.  But  one  touching  sight  1  saw 
which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  pass  over  in  silence.  1  saw  a 
distinguished  poet  and  poetess  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  whom 
it  was  given  by  a  boon  almost  unique  of  repentant  Fate  to  wander 
hand  in  hand  along  the  meads  of  asphodel,  and  thus  resume  the 
wedded  happiness  all  too  soon  cut  short  on  earth. 

When  I  awoke,  my  wife  rose  and  came  over  to  my  chair.  She 
held  between  her  fingers  the  little  volume  which  1  had  lightly 
caressed  and  left  on  the  shelves. 

'  My  dear/  she  said,  '  what  a  long  sleep  you've  had  !  How 
tired  you  must  have  been.  I  got  so  absorbed  in  your  entrancing 
book  that  1  had  no  idea  how  the  time  was  going,  or  1  should  have 
been  quite  alarmed  about  you/ 

And  now,  reader,  whoever  you  may  be,  1  have  not  the  slightest 
hope  that  you  will  give  credence  to  my  story,  or  deem  it  other  than  a 
dream.  If  I  had,  1  should  have  locked  it  up  closely  in  my  own  bosom. 
For  did  the  world  believe  my  tale,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
philanthropic  gifts.  Churches  and  colleges  and  orphanages  and 
hospitals  would  fall  upon  evil  days.  The  wealthy  would  spend 
all  their  time  in  writing  interminable  volumes  of  balderdash,  and 
all  their  money  in  founding  factories,  wherein  would  be  stored — 
with  such  precautions  against  fire  and  water  and  the  fretting  worm 
as  never  Pharaoh  fenced  his  mortal  body  with — their  own  works : 
and  in  endowing  lectors  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be,  through  unend- 
ing generations,  to  read  these  works  in  relays,  so  that  not  for  one 
moment  might  the  souls  of  the  Pious  Founders  be  withdrawn  from 
the  delights  of  the  Paradise  of  Authors.  And  as  I  myself  am  not 
without  some  faint  hope  of  returning  thither,  if  only  at  intervals, 
and  during  a  brief  period  after  death,  what  a  traitor  to  my  fellows 
should  I  feel  if  through  me  there  should  have  been  thrown  wide 
apart  to  wealthy  mediocrity  the  only  portals  which  have  never 
yet  opened  at  the  touch  of  gold  ! 
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II.  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FALKLANDS. 
BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

THE  Captain  had  come  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  on  the  quarter- 
deck at  the  end  of  a  grey  winter's  day,  and  it  was  the  memories 
called  up  by  the  resemblance  of  the  low,  rounded,  treeless  hills 
which  ringed  the  Northern  Base  to  some  other  hilis  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  carry  a  vivid  mental  picture  of  that  set  him 
talking  of  the  Falklands. 

'  They're  very  much  like  these,'  he  said,  '  those  wind-swept  hills 
around  Port  Stanley  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  few  other  parts  of  the 
world  so  far  apart  geographically  that  have  so  much  in  common 
topographically  and  climatically.  Their  people,  too,  are  a  good 
deal  like  the  northern  Scots  and  Orcadians,  with  a  dry  sense  of 
humour  that  usually  manifests  itself  at  your  first  meeting  with 
them,  when  they  tell  you  that  the  Falklands  have  two  seasons, 
the  cold  and  the  snowy.  The  latter,  they  tell  you, — because  the 
snow  stops  up  the  chinks  and  keeps  out  the  wind — is  rather  the 
warmer  of  the  two.  They  are  a  sturdy,  resolute  lot,  too,  and 
we  found  that,  quite  expecting  the  coming  of  the  German  fleet  and 
with  no  sure  knowledge  that  British  naval  help  would  arrive  in 
time,  they  had  made  all  preparations  to  fight  the  enemy  to  the 
limit  of  their  very  primitive  resources. 

'  And  a  jolly  good  fight  they  would  have  put  up,  too.  The 
old  Canopus  (the  battleship  which  did  not  come  up  in  time  to  help 
Cradock  at  Coronel)  had  been  grounded  in  the  inner  harbour  and 
turned  into  a  "  land  fort."  Her  heavy  turret  guns  had  been  left 
aboard  her,  while  those  of  her  secondary  batteries  had  been  mounted 
at  the  most  favourable  positions  on  the  hills.  The  "  standing 
army" — of  something  like  thirty- five,  I  believe — had  been  recruited 
up  to  several  times  that  figure,  and  all  over  the  island  firearms, 
ancient  and  modern,  had  been  taken  down  and  made  ready  for 
use.  Von  Spec's  sailors  and  marines  would  have  had  many  a 
ridge-to-ridge  skirmish  on  their  hands  before  they  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  Falklands. 

'  The  coming  of  Sturdee  put  an  entirely  different  face  on  things/ 
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continued  the  Captain,  smartly  side-stepping  the  flying  '  gum.met ' 
which  had  been  flicked  across  his  path  from  out  of  a  howling  pack 
of  flannelled  middies  deep  in  the  throes  of  hockey  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  quarter-deck.  "  When  are  the  Huns  coming  ?  "  was 
still  the  question  on  every  tongue  ;  but  it  was  now  put  anticipatively 
rather  than  apprehensively.  They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  that  morning  they  appeared.  It  was 
scarcely  twenty  hours  from  the  time  we  had  dropped  anchor,  and 
most  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  were  rushing  those  odds  and  ends 
of  cleaning  up,  overhauling,  revictualling,  and  the  like  that  always 
follow  arrival  in  port.  The  Cornwall,  with  some  repairs  on  one  of 
her  engines  to  be  effected,  was  at  six  hours'  notice,  and  the  Bristol, 
for  similar  reasons,  at  somewhat  longer.  Only  the  Kent  was  ready 
to  put  to  sea  at  once. 

'  I  was  in  my  bath  when  a  signal  reading  "  Raise  steam  for  full 
speed  with  all  despatch  "  was  handed  me,  and  it  did  not  need  another 
signal,  which  arrived  a  few  minutes  later,  to  tell  me  that,  by  some 
amazing  stroke  of  "  joss,' '  the  enemy  was  near  at  hand.  How  near  I 
did  not  dream  until  the  guns  of  the  old  Canopus  began  to  boom. 
Luckily,  I  was  already  shaved  '  (I  liked  that  little  touch), '  but,  even 
so,  my  finishing  dressing  and  breakfasting  within  twelve  minutes 
was  a  very  creditable  performance  of  its  kind.  I  can't  say  much 
for  the  toilet  I  made,  but  the  breakfast  was  a  good  hearty  one, 
with  porridge,  eggs,  and  marmalade.  With  an  action  in  the  offing, 
and  no  knowing  when  you  are  going  to  have  time  to  eat  again,  it 
is  only  common  sense  to  fortify  against  an  indefinite  fast. 

:  '  By  the  time  I  reached  the  bridge  the  topmasts  of  an  armoured 
and  a  light  cruiser  were  visible,  slipping  along  above  the  headland 
which  cut  off  the  harbour  from  the  open  sea.  The  events  of  the 
next  few  hours  were  to  etch  the  profile  of  the  latter  ship 
indelibly  upon  my  memory,  for  it  was  the  Leipzig,  coming  up  with 
the  Gneisenau  to  destroy  the  Port  Stanley  Wireless  Station. 
From  the  foretop  of  the  Canopus  they  were  able  to  see  the  Huns 
clearing  for  action  ;  and  the  Glasgow  and  the  Bristol,  both  of  which 
were  in  the  inner  harbour,  also  had  a  jclear  view  across  the  depressed 
neck 'of  the  peninsula.  The  other  ships  of  the  squadron  saw  no 
more  than  topmasts  until  they  had  raised  steam  and  reached  the 
open  sea. 

'  Just  how  the  Huns  came  to  make  the  disconcerting  discovery 
that  there  were  modern  battle  cruisers  concealed  by  the  higher 
seaward  end  of  the  peninsula  I  learned  from  an  officer  who  had  bee  n 
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saved  from  the  sinking  Gneisenau,  who  told  me  the  story  in  his 
guttural  broken  English.  They  had  expected  to  find  the  Canopus 
at  Port  Stanley,  he  said,  and  perhaps  the  Cornwall  and  Carnarvon 
and  other  light  cruisers ;  but  anything  of  the  class  of  the  Invincible 
and  Inflexible — "  Mein  Gott,  Nein !  Wen  der  Gunnery  Ludenant 
sent  word  from  der  foredop  down  "  (  he  sputtered  )  "  dot  he  zwei 
ships  mit  dreipodt  madsts  gesehen  had,  mein  Kapdtin  he  say, 
'  Nein,  nein,  es  ist  eempossibl.  Ich  will  ein  man  mit  der  gut  eyes 
up  senden.'  "Wen  this  man  say,  ya,  he  see  zwei  dreipodt  madsts, 
mein  Kapdtin,  he  say,  '  Der  Teufel,  now  Ich  must  go  quickt.  Ein 
hour,  zwei  hour,  we  run,  sehr  schnell.  Den  komen  aus  der  Inglish 
ships,  und  preddy  soon  Ich  see  dem  komen  mehr  schell  von  uns.' 
Den  Ich  say  :  '  Mein  Kapdtin,  you  must  der  mehr  schnell  gehen, 
or  you  must  der  fight  machen.'  He  say,  '  Ya,  ya,'  und  he  mehr 
schnell  try  zu  gehen.  Nicht  gut.  No  good.  Den  we  up  mit  der 
Scharrihorst  gekommen,  und  der  Admiral,  he  say,  '  Nun  will  we 
der  fight  gemachen.  Den  we  machen  der  fight.  Nichts,  no  good. 
Kaput  !  Feenish  !  ' ' 

The  Captain  stopped  at  the  windward  end  of  the  deck  and  let 
the  breeze  fan  a  brow  that  had  grown  red  during  his  effort  at  literal 
rendition.  A  grin  of  pleased  reminiscence  sat  on  his  face.  '  My 
word,  but  it  must  have  given  the  Hun  a  jolly  good  jolt,  that  first 
sight  of  those  "  dreipodt  madsts  !  "  '  he  exclaimed  finally,  as  he  put 
on  his  cap  and  fell  into  step  beside  me  again. 

'  If  von  Spee  ever  had  any  time  for  arriere  pensee  before  the  sea 
closed  over  him,'  he  resumed,  '  he  must  have  reproached  himself 
bitterly  for  not  pushing  on  in  force  and  attacking  us  in  the  harbour 
before  we  had  steam  up.  If  his  whole  squadron  had  come  up  as 
the  Gneisenau  and  Leipzig  did,  they  could  undoubtedly  have  given 
us  a  very  unpleasant  hour  or  two  while  we  were  raising  steam.  We 
would  have  polished  them  off  in  the  end,  of  course,  but  they  would 
have  done  us  a  deal  more  harm  than  by  the  tactics  they  did  follow. 
Again,  there  is  a  chance  that,  if  the  two  armoured  cruisers  hadpressed 
the  attack  alone — as  they  eventually  were  forced  to  do— they  might 
have  inflicted  enough  damage  to  our  light  cruisers  to  have  made  the 
escape  of  all  three  (instead  of  only  one)  of  theirs  a  possibility. 
However,  von  Spee's  star  of  good  fortune,  which  had  been  at  its 
zenith  at  Coronel,  was  now  sinking  to  near  the  horizon,  and  it  was 
ordained  that  at  the  Falklands  he  should  meet  an  enemy  who  was 
both  faster  and  heavier  armed  than  he.  under  conditions  of  sea  and 
light  which  favoured  him  no  whit. 
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'  The  battle  of  the  Falklands  was  really  won  in  the  harbour  of 
Port  Stanley.  It  was  all  a  question  of  how  soon  we  could  get  out. 
If  we  could  reach  the  enemy  in  anything  like  full  force  there  was 
little  doubt  of  the  result.  A  delay  of  an  hour  or  two,  however, 
might  have  easily  resulted  in  their  scattering  so  effectually  that  the 
running  down  of  the  last  of  them  would  have  been  a  matter  of  months, 
and  months,  too,  marked  with  great  losses  of,  and  greater  delays 
to,  the  merchant  shipping  of  two  hemispheres.  Nothing  short  of 
the  truly  splendid  efforts  of  the  engine-room  and  stokehold  personnel 
of  Sturdee's  ships  would  have  given  their  gunners  their  chance  to 
win  the  battle  of  the  Falklands. 

'  Of  the  Cornwall's  achievement  in  this  respect  I  am  especially 
proud.  With  one  of  the  engines  partially  dismantled,  we  would 
have  been  doing  all  that  was  expected  of  us  if  we  had  been  under 
full  steam  in  six  hours.  Indeed,  that  was  the  very  notice  we  had 
gone  under,  in  order  to  do  the  overhauling  desired.  And  now 
let  me  tell  you  what  happened.  It  was  ten  mines  after  eight  when 
the  signal  to  raise  steam  for  full  speed  was  received,  and  before 
half -past  ten  she  was  steaming  out  of  the  harbour.  We  could  have 
got  under  weigh  some  minutes  earlier  than  we  did  but  for  having 
to  let  the  Invincible  and  the  Inflexible,  which  had  been  lying  inshore 
of  us,  pass  out  ahead.  And  before  the  day  was  over  the  old  Cornwall, 
with  the  heartiest  lot  of  lads  that  ever  swung  a  scoop  throwing 
coal  under  her  boilers,  covered  a  wide  stretch  of  the  South  Atlantic 
at  a  speed  a  good  knot  or  two  better  than  she  had  averaged  on  her 
trial  trip,  or  at  any  other  time  since  then. 

'  There  was  one  trivial  but  amusing  little  incident  in  connexion 
with  the  departure  of  the  battle  cruisers  which  stands  out  particu- 
larly clearly  among  my  otherwise  rather  jumbled  memories  of  those 
two  hours  of  rush  and  hurry.  We  had  been  leading  our  usual 
hand-to-mouth  existence  in  the  matter  of  food  for  some  weeks 
previous  to  this,  and  one  of  the  things  we  had  most  looked  forward 
to  our  call  at  Port  Stanley  for  was  re  victualling.  We  were 
losing  no  time  in  getting  provisions  aboard,  and  at  the  moment 
the  signal  to  raise  steam  was  received  a  lighter  containing,  among 
other  things,  a  large  cask  of  beer  and  a  lot  of  salt  pork  had  just 
moored  alongside.  We  were  really  in  great  need  of  the  salt  pork, 
and — well,  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  desire  for  the  beer 
also.  However,  when  the  Devil  drives,  or  a  reckoning  is  to  be 
settled  with  the  Hun,  one  can't  wait  for  such  incidentals  as  food  and 
drink.  Knowing  that  we  had  enough  aboard  to  keep  going  on 
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until  the  game  was  played  out,  I  ordered  the  lighter  to  cast  off 
and  turned  my  attention  to  more  pertinent  matters.  I  recalled 
later  that  I  heard  the  winch  grinding  once  or  twice  after  I  gave 
the  order, but,  seeing  the  lighter  floating  away  with  the  tide  presently, 
thought  no  more  about  it  for  the  moment. 

'  Carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  conflicting  harbour  currents, 
the  lighter  was  half  a  cable's  length  or  so  off  our  port  bow  when 
the  battle  cruisers,  spouting  smoke  like  young  volcanoes,  came 
charging  out  to  take  up  the  chase  of  the  Hun,  and,  by  a  strange 
chance,  it  was  lounging  indolently  square  athwart  the  course  of 
the  Flagship.  The  sharp  bows  of  the  Invincible  shore  it  through 
like  a  knife,  and  her  propellers,  with  those  of  the  Inflexible,  quickly 
reduced  boat  and  cargo  to  bobbing  bits  dancing  in  their  bubbling 
wake.1 

'  It  really  hurt  me  to  see  that  good  food  and  drink  snatched 
almost  out  of  our  mouths,  as  it  were,  but  I  tried  to  put  on  a  brave 
front  and  turn  the  matter  off  as  a  joke.  "  Beer  and  pork  sausage," 
I  remarked  to  one  of  my  officers  who  had  just  come  up  to  the  bridge 
to  report  ;  "  the  battle  cruisers  seem  to  have  a  good  appetite  for  Hun 
diet  this  morning.  I  only  hope  they'll  have  as  good  luck  gulping 
down  the  Huns  themselves." 

'  "  It's  only  '  sausage  '  they  put  their  teeth  in,  I'm  glad  to  say, 
sir,"  he  replied  with  a  grin.  "  The  men  managed  to  hoist  the  beer 
aboard  somehow  before  casting  off  the  lighter,  and  as  I  came  along 
just  now  I  heard  some  one  ordering  that  the  cask  should  be  put 
down  in  a  '  syfe  plyce  wher'  it  won't  be  'oled  if  th'  'Un  'its  us.'" 

'  My  word  ! '  said  the  Captain,  with  the  same  look  on  his  face 
that  it  had  worn  on  another  occasion  when  he  had  told  me  of  the 
'  banquets '  that  had  been  served  on  the  Carmania  when  the 
Cornwall  had  foregathered  with  her  at  a  certain  mid-Atlantic 
rendezvous  after  the  former  had  sunk  the  Cap  Trafalgar.  '  My 
word !  but  we  did  enjoy  that  beer  when  the  time  came  to  drink 
it.  Yes,  they  shared  and  shared  alike  with  the  officers.  Good 
old  pirate  law  as  to  loot  and  salvage,  you  know. 

'  The  Kent,  which  was  at  five  minutes'  notice,  was  the  first 
ship  to  get  under  weigh,  probably  with  orders  to  keep  the  enemy 
in  sight  but  not,  of  course,  to  try  to  engage  them.  The  Glasgow 
was  the  next  out,  and  then  the  Carnarvon.  The  Cornwall  was 
ready  to  follow  close  on  the  heels  of  the  latter, but,  as  I  have  told  you, 

1  Admiral  Sturdee  has  since  assured  me  that  he  distinctly  recalls  seeing  his 
Flagship  cut  down  a  drifting  lighter  as  he  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  von  Spec. 
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had  to  wait  for  the  battle  cruisers,  which,  were  now  under  weigh. 
We  went  out  not  far  astern  of  the  Inflexible,  and  the  Bristol,  which 
had  been  OD  long  notice  in  the  inner  harbour,  was  last,  at  a 
considerable  interval. 

'The  battle  cruisers, '  with  their  turbines,  worked  up  to  full 
speed  a  good  deal  more  rapidly  than  the  ships  with  reciprocating 
engines,  and,  heading  straight  down  the  wake  of  the  retreating 
Germans — now  showing  their  fore- shortened  silhouettes  in  "  Line 
Ahead  "  on  the  south-western  horizon— they  quickly  drew  away 
from  all  but  the  Glasgow.  The  latter,  not  long  out  of  the  dry  dock 
and  swiftest  of  the  lot  in  any  event,  had  passed  the  Kent  and 
was  holding  a  southerly  course,  evidently  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  the  Hun  light  cruisers  in  sight  and  reporting  their 
movements. 

'  It  took  something  like  two  hours  after  the  British  ships  were 
out  to  convince  von  Spee  that  all  his  efforts  to  go  "  mehr  schnell  " 
were  going  to  be  of  no  avail.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to 
do  but  to  "  der  fight  gemachen."  In  this  he  had  two  alternatives — 
to  fight  with  all  of  his  ships,  or  to  fight  a  delaying  action  with  a 
part  of  them  and  give  the  others  a  chance  to  escape.  His  choice 
was  the  one  that  any  other  sailor  as  gallant  and  able  as  von  Spee 
had  proved  himself  to  be  would  inevitably  have  taken.  He  plumped 
to  fight  with  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  and  let  the  Nurnberg, 
Leipzig,  and  Dresden  make  the  most  of  their  chances  of  scattering 
to  safety.  His  signal,  as  we  learned  it  later  from  prisoners,  was 
substantially  this :  "  Light  cruisers  will  make  every  endeavour 
to  escape  to  South  American  ports.  Armoured  cruisers  will  engage 
enemy  and  endeavour  to  delay." 

'It  was  just  about  noon  that  I  saw  the  tower-like,  smoke- 
crowned  silhouettes  of  the  German  ships  gradually  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  when  they  held  steady  more  or  less  beam-on  I  knew  that  the 
turn  of  eight  points  meant  that  von  Spee  had  made  his  decision. 
As  the  dark  profiles  began  to  draw  apart — the  two  longest  heading 
to  port  and  the  three  shortest  to  starboard — I  realised  at  once  what 
that  decision  was.  The  armoured  cruisers  were  going  to  try  to 
draw  the  pursuit  to  the  south,  while  the  light  cruisers  sought  safety 
by  "  starring  "  on  divergent  courses  to  the  north. 

'  I  think  there  will  be  no  harm  in  my  telling  you  that  in  all  the 
possible  contingencies  we  had  discussed  under  which  we  might 
meet  the  enemy,  there  was  none  which  roughly  approximated  to 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  us  by  the  fact  that  he  had  unexpectedly 
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come  upon  us  in  harbour — surprising  us  no  less  than  himself — and 
forcing  us  to  tumble  out  in  pursuit  of  him  in  much  the  same  order 
as  a  farmer  and  his  family  sallying  forth  following  an  alarm  in  their 
hen  roost.  What  we  had  generally  agreed  would  happen  was  that 
we — ourselves  spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  in  "  Line  Abreast  " 
— would  sight  the  enemy  steaming  in  similar  formation,  and  in 
that  event  it  was  understood  that  our  battle  cruisers  should  attend 
to  the  two  German  armoured  cruisers,  while  the  rest  of  us  took 
on  such  of  his  light  cruisers  as  we  could  most  readily  bring  to  action. 
Though  already  scattered  over  many  miles  of  sea,  our  problem 
was  really  only  that  of  conforming  this  "  elastic  "  general  plan  to 
present  conditions. 

'  The  battle  cruisers  altered  course  instantly  to  continue  the 
chase  of  the  enemy  armoured  cruisers,  but  the  Admiral,  doubtless 
realising  that,  scattered  as  we  were,  each  of  the  rest  of  us  (already 
conversant  with  his  general  instructions)  would  be  his  own  best 
judge  as  to  where  he  could  be  most  useful,  left  us  to  pick  our  own 
quarries,  I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  to  go  after  the  light  cruisers, 
and,  signalling  "  Come  on  Kent  "  (the  Captain  of  the  Kent  was 
my  junior,  and  therefore  subject  to  my  orders  in  a  case  of  this  kind), 
headed  off  in  the  direction  of  what  were  still  little  more  than  three 
dark  blurs  on  the  north-westerly  horizon.  The  Glasgow,  which 
was  a  long  way  ahead  to  port,  also  decided  (in  view  of  instructions) 
in  favour  of  going  after  the  light  cruisers,  and,  altering  course 
sharply,  passed  astern  of  the  battle  cruisers  and  converged  with 
the  Kent  and  Cornwall  in  the  chase.  The  Carnarvon,  which  for 
some  reason  was  not  attaining  her  best,  and  had  been  left  a  good 
distance  astern,  held  on  after  the  battle  cruisers.  The  Bristol, 
which  had  been  delayed  in  getting  out  of  harbour,  had  been  ordered 
to  look  after  some  steamers  which  had  been  following  von  Spee, 
and  which  we  believed  to  carry  coal  and  provisions.  We  afterwards 
learned  that  one  of  them  had  a  cargo  of  potatoes,  and  as  potatoes 
chanced  to  be  another  of  the  many  things  which  the  Cornwall 
was  short  of  at  this  time,  I  have  always  harboured  the  same  kind 
of  grudge  against  the  Bristol  for  sinking  these  as  I  have  against 
the  Invincible  for  putting  down  my  salt  pork. 

'  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  what  courses  the  Hun  ships 
were  steering,  I  signalled  to  the  Kent  to  go  after  the  port  ship, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  Niirriberg,  while  I  gave  my  attention 
to  the  middle  one  of  the  three,  the  Leipzig.  This  would  have  left 
the  Glasgow  free  to  pursue  and  engage  the  third  ship,  the  Dresden, 
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which  her  twenty-six  knots  of  speed  should  have  enabled  her  to  do 
handily.  This  plan,  if  it  could  have  been  carried  out,  would  have 
made  a  clean  sweep  of  von  Spec's  squadron  then  and  there,  instead 
of  giving  the  Dresden  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  some  weeks  more  of 
uncertainty  for  merchant  vessels  of  both  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  Where  it  slipped  up  was  through  the  fact  that  the  Glasgow 
could  not  avoid  engaging  the  Leipzig,  en  passant,  while  endeavouring 
to  get  within  range  of  the  Dresden,  and,  once  having  taken  on  the 
forni3r,  she  was,  bulldog -like,  reluctant  to  draw  off  until  her  opponent 
was  finished.  As  there  was  no  other  ship  fast  enough  to  catch  up 
the  Dresden,  her  escape  was  inevitable. 

'  It  was  a  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon — almost  to  a  minute 
the  time  I  had  reckoned  it  would  be — that  the  fine  burst  of  speed 
the  Cornwall  had  been  putting  on  brought  the  Leipzig  well  within 
range,  and  I  gave  the  order  to  open  fire.  Previous  to  this  the 
latter  had  been  engaging  in  a  very  lively  little  running  fight  with  the 
Glasgow,  neither  appearing  to  be  inflicting  serious  damage  on  the 
other.  The  Hun's  four-point-ones  were  about  balanced  by  the 
Glasgow's  equal  number  of  four-inch,  but  the  latter's  two  six-inch 
gave  her  a  comfortable  margin  that  would  have  decided  the  issue 
in  her  favour  in  the  end.  The  German  gunners,  always  at  their 
bast  at  the  beginning  of  an  action,  were  making  good  practice,  how- 
ever, and  the  Glasgow  would  have  known  she  had  had  a  fight  on 
her  hands  before  it  was  over. 

'  At  the  intervention  of  the  Cornwall,  with  her  fourteen  six-inch 
guns,  the  Leipzig — very  pluckily  and  properly — turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  heavier  armed,  and  therefore  the  more  dangerous,  of  her 
two  adversaries.  We  began  hitting  her  at  our  third  salvo,  and 
it  must  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  a  shell  from  one  of  her 
well-served  four-point-ones  came  crashing  into  the  Cornwall.  I  must 
say  it  was  jolly  good  work  for  such  comparatively  small  guns.  The 
extremely  high  angle  they  had  to  be  fired  at,  though,  reduced  their 
chances  of  hitting,  and  I  recall  especially  one  beautifully  bunched 
salvo  which  struck  the  water  so  close  to  the  far  side  of  the  ship  that 
it  might  almost  have  been  dropped  from  an  aii-ship. 

'  One  of  the  gunners  told  me  an  amusing  incident  in  connexion 
with  that  first  hit.  A  boy,  engaged  in  passing  six-inch  shells,  was 
inclined  to  be  rather  nervous  at  the  outset,  and  was  coming  in  for 
a  good  deal  of  chaff  from  his  more  callous  mates.  When  the 
bang  and  jar  of  that  first  explosion  ran  through  the  ship,  a  shell  had 
just  been  handed  him  to  shove  along,  but,  quivering  all  over,  he 
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stood  rooted  in  his  tracks  and  demanded  to  know  what  the  noise  was. 
A  guffaw  of  laughter  ran  round,  at  the  end  of  which  an  old  gunner 
replied,  "  That,  me  son,  is  our  fust  vaccination  mark."  Gradually 
a  grin  of  comprehension  and  reassurance  replaced  the  look  of  terror 
on  the  lad's  face  as  he  realised  that  it  isn't  necessarily  so  serious  a 
thing  after  all  to  have  a  shell  burst  above  your  head.  "  Right-o  !  "  he 
cried,  passing  the  shell  smartly  on ;  "  'and  this  proj.  on  to  the  'Un 
an'  prevent  a  small-pox  epidemic  breakin*  out  'board  'is  ship." 
The  joke  had  passed  all  the  way  round  the  ship  before  the  fight  was 
over,  and  there  was  red-hot  rivalry  to  the  end  to  keep  the  Hun's 
small-pox  rate  down  by  "  vaccination."  When  you  think  of  it, 
there's  nothing  funny  about  the  joke  at  all ;  but  there's  nothing 
equal  to  the  roughest  of  chaff  to  keep  men's  spirits  up  and  their 
nerves  steady  in  a  fight,  and  it's  because  these  lads  of  ours  take 
fighting  in  the  same  happy-go-lucky  spirit  that  they  take  their  sport 
that  they're  such  incomparable  stayers — that  they're  always  going 
stronger  at  the  finish  than  when  they  started,  no  matter  what  the 
course. 

'  I  remember  another  amusing  little  incident  which  occurred  at 
about  this  stage  of  the  game.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  voice-pipe  connexion  from  the  bridge  to  the  foretop  and  other 
"  nerve-centres,"  it  was  imperative  that  I  should  fight  the  ship 
from  the  conning-tower — an  irksome  necessity  on  account  of  the 
circumscribed  vision.  I  found  myself  making  occasional  rounds 
of  "  afternoon  calls  "  to  the  various  places  with  which  I  wanted  to 
keep  in  closer  touch,  or  from  where  I  had  a  better  chance  to  see  how 
things  were  progressing  than  from  the  box  of  the  conning-tower, 
and  one  of  these  took  me  to  the  bridge,  whose  sole  occupant  was  the 
signalman  at  the  range-finder.  Silhouetted  black  against  the  sky 
and  with  not  enough  cover  to  protect  him  from  a  pea-shooter,  he 
was  still  going  quietly  about  his  work  and  apparently  having  the 
time  of  his  young  life. 

'  The  Leipzig's  gunnery  had  not  begun  to  go  to  pieces  at  this 
juncture,  and  every  little  while  one  of  those  beautifully  bunched  little 
salvoes  of  four-point-ones  would  throw  up  its  pretty  nest  of  foam  jets 
in  the  water  near-by.  A  shell  from  one  of  these  struck  somewhere 
amidships  as  I  came  out  upon  the  bridge,  and  I  found  the  man  at 
the  range-finder  throwing  an  appraising  glance  over  his  shoulder 
to  where  the  fragments  of  a  whaler  were  just  mounting  skyward 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  "  My  word,  sir,"  he  greeted  me  with,  "  but  it's 
jolly  glad  I  am  I  ain't  back  ther'  where  the  projers  catch  you  'tween 
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decks.    Now,  up  'ere   it's  diffrent — they  just  passes  straight  on 
inter  the  water." 

'  "  They  pass  straight  through  ?  "  I  repeated.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that  ?  "  "  Just  wot  I  sez,  sir/"'  he  replied.  "  Look  where 
you're  standin',  sir  !  The  canvas  ain't  'arf  stiff  enough  to  stop  'em." 

'  I  looked.  On  my  left  the  canvas  wind-shield  was  punctured 
with  a  smooth  round  hole  at  about  the  level  of  my  waist,  while  on 
my  right  a  similar  strip  had  been  pinked  about  even  with  the  calf  of 
my  leg.  From  the  upper  hole  the  ragged  ends  of  the  painted  canvas 
were  bent  inwards  ;  from  the  lower  hole,  outwards. 

'  "  'Twas  from  the  'Uns'  last  salvo  but  one,  sir,"  said  the  signal- 
man, grinning  down  at  me  over  the  range-finder.  "  'Twould  'a' 
just  about  plugged  you  in  the  knees.  You  was  just  too  late  in 
comin'  up,  sir." 

'  I  believe  I  told  him,'  said  the  Captain  with  a  laugh,  '  that, 
while  I  should  hate  to  be  setting  an  example  for  unpunctuality  on 
my  own  ship,  I  sincerely  hoped  and  trusted  that  I  should  continue 
being  equally  late  for  "  appointments "  of  that  kind.  He  was 
a  brave  chap,  that  one,  and  I'm  glad,  to  say  my  recommendation 
brought  him  a  D.C.M.  for  the  way  he  can  ed  on  that  afternoon. 

'  It's  very  funny  the  things  one  "  imagines  3;  in  the  course  of  an 
action,  one  in  which  you  are  being  hit,  I  mean.  There's  not  much 
of  your  ship  that  you  can  see  from  a  conning-tower,  and  so  when 
anything  happens— like  the  explosion  of  a  shell  for  instance — you 
(generally  more  or  less  sub-consciously,  for  your  whole  active  mind 
is  engrossed  with  fighting  the  ship)  have  to  speculate  on  where  it 
struck  and  what  damage  it  did.  Here  is  an  example  of  one  of 
my  efforts  in  this  line  that  afternoon.  A  terrific  smashing-banging 
followed  the  explosion  of  a  shell  somewhere  amidships,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  racket  I  instantly  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  be  only  one  thing.  "  After  funnel  carried  away,"  I  announced 
to  my  Staff  Paymaster,  whom  I  had  kept  standing  by  to  take  notes 
and  the  time  of  any  incidents  I  thought  worth  recording,  though 
just  why  I  concluded  it  was  the  after  one  I  don't  remember.  "  After 
funnel  carried  away,"  he  repeated,  and  jotted  down  the  entry 
against  the  time  the  disaster  had  occurred. 

'  Well,  I  carried  on  for  the  next  hour  or  two  with  the  distinct 
idea  in  my  mind  that  one  of  the  funnels  was  gone,  and  I  even  recall 
wondering  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour  or  two 
whether  any  damage  had  been  caused  in  the  engine-room,  or  whether 
the  wreckage  was  likely  to  catch  fire,  or  whether'  the  smoke  would  be 
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getting  in  the  way  of  the  guns.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  possible  I  tried 
to  get  some  assurance  on  these  points  by  voice-pipe.  I  don't 
remember  precisely.  At  any  rate,  it  was  quite  definitely  fixed 
in  my  mind  that  that  funnel  was  gone,  so  that  when  the  next  time 
I  poked  out  to  have  a  look  round,  I  found  that  it  was  not  even 
dented,  I 'could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I  really  am  not  quite  sure 
to  this  day  what  it  was  that  made  the  infernal  banging  which  I 
took  to  be  the  funnel  going  over  the  side. 

'  Everything  considered,  the  Leipzig  made  as  gallant  a  fight 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Under  the  fire  of  two  ships,  either 
of  which  was  faster  and  more  heavily  gunned  than  herself,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  her  sister  ships — almost  as  completely  out- 
classed as  herself — could  never  be  counted  upon  to  come  to  her  aid, 
and,  finally,  desperately  short  of  ammunition,  the  way  in  which  she 
carried  on  to  the  end  was  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  any  navy. 
Indeed,  it  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  von  Spec  and  his  officers — 
from  their  long  service  on  the  China  station — had  kept  themselves 
entirely  free  of  the  contaminating  influences  of  Potsdam  which 
have  made  the  names  of  the  High  Sea  and  the  U-boat  fleets  words 
anathema.  British  Naval  Officers  who  had  met  those  of  the  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau  in  the  Orient  still  speak  of  them  with  kindness, 
and  even  occasionally  with  affection,  and  certainly  no  one  could 
have  faced  defeat  and  death  with  a  finer  or  more  resolute  spirit 
than  they  did  at  the  Falklands.  Perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  their 
souls,  it  was  fortunate  that  they  never  got  nearer  'home  than  the 
South  Atlantic. 

'  As  I  have  told  you,  it  was  about  our  third  salvo  which  made 
our  first  hit  upon  the  Leipzig,  a  shell  of  this  carrying  away  her 
topmast.  The  latter,  in  falling,  appears  to  have  killed  the  Gunnery 
Lieutenant,  which  must  inevitably  have  made  it  at  least  a  tem- 
porary interference  with  the  control.  The  Torpedo  Lieutenant, 
whom  we  picked  up  among  the  survivors,  took  over  the  direction 
of  the  firing  from  the  foretop  from  that  time  on. 

'  There  was  no  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  Leipzig's  firing 
until  the  fight  had  been  in  progress  about  two  hours.  Then  the 
hammering  from  our  shells  began  to  tell  rapidly,  and  at  about 
six-thirty,  when  I  noted  that  both  her  mainmast  and  after  funnel 
had  been  carried  away,  and  that  she  was  blazing  with  heavy  fires 
in  several  places — the  firing  became  spasmodic,  and  finally,  \vith 
the  exception  of  a  single  gun,  ceased  altogether.  At  this  juncture, 
as  I  learned  subsequently,  there  were  but  eighteen  unwounded 
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men  left  on  the  ship,  and  it  was  a  "  scratch  "  crew  of  these  who, 
bringing  up  odd  shells  from  wherever  they  could  find  them,  continued 
the  fight  as  long  as  they  had  anything  to  fire.  Then  they  lit  their 
pipes,  sat  down  on  the  deck  and  waited  for  the  end. 

'  At  seven-fifteen,  seeing  her  engines  had  failed  her  and  that 
she  was  lying  an  apparently  helpless  hulk  in  the  trough  of  the  now 
rising  sea,  I  gave  the  order  to  cease  firing.  Scarcely  had  I  done  so, 
however,  when  there  came  another  flash  from  that  one  unsilenced 
gun,  and  its  well-placed  shell  pierced  the  paint-room  in  the  Corn- 
wall's forepeak.  The  ensuing  clouds  of  smoke  were  so  dense  that  I 
gave  orders  for  the  fire  to  be  extinguished  with  all  despatch.  Luckily, 
the  fumes  proved  to  have  come  almost  entirely  from  the  shell  itself. 
It  was  only  afterwards,  of  course,  that  I  learned  in  what  desperate 
straits  the  Leipzig  was  at  this  moment.  At  the  time,  as  she  still 
appeared  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  fight,  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
commence  firing  again.  This  last  salvo  or  two  was  quite  thrown 
away,  however — that  is,  so  far  as  settling  the  fate  of  the  enemy  was 
concerned.  Indeed,  the  injury  done  to  her  in  the  first  two  hours 
of  the  fighting  would  ultimately  have  sent  her  to  the  bottom, 
while  the  fact  that  her  shells — except  for  the  odd  ones  hunted 
up  for  the  one  gun— must  have  been  at  an  end  about  the 
same  time,  would  have  left  her  quite  incapable  of  doing  us  much 
harm  except  with  a  torpedo.  As  I  have  said,  however,  I  did  not  know 
these  things  then,  and  so  could  only  continue  trying  to  inflict  the 
heaviest  damage  possible  as  long  as  she  kept  firing. 

'  That  shot  through  my  paint-lockers  was  the  last  fired  by  the 
Leipzig,  and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  shell  was  actu- 
ally the  last  four-point-one  left  on  the  ship.  Two  or  three  of  von 
Spec's  ships  had  wasted  a  good  bit  of  their  quite  irreplaceable 
munitions  in  what  must  have  been  an  almost  useless  bombardment 
of  Papeete,  in  the  French  Societies,  while  on  their  way  across  the 
Pacific,  and  Coronel  made  still  further  inroads  into  the  magazines. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  ship,  like  the  Leipzig,  exhausted 
all  its  heavy  shells  before  being  sunk,  but  all  of  them  must  have  been 
very  short  in  any  case.  This  fact  fully  vindicates  the  decision  (which 
I  told  you  of  some  time  ago)  resolved  upon  by  those  responsible 
for  the  disposition  of  the  greatly  inferior  force  of  British  ships 
in  South  American  waters  before  the  intention  of  sending  out  the 
battle  cruisers  was  known,  to  seek  out  and  fight  von  Spee,  regardless 
of  the  odds,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  his  claws  for  the  future  by  com- 
pelling him  to  fire  away  as  many  as  possible  of  his  remaining  shells. 
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'  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  Leipzig  was  incapable 
of  further  resistance,  the  Glasgow  (as  the  senior  ship)  signalled 
"  Do  you  surrender  ?  "  but  to  this  there  was  no  reply.  Whether  this 
failure  to  respond  was  fortuitous  or  deliberately  intentional  I  was 
never  able  to  learn  definitely,  but,  from  the  fact  that  her  flag  was 
kept  flying  to  the  last,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
latter.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that  she  had  no  halyards, 
flags,  lights,  or  anything  else  to  signal  with,  even  had  she  so  desired. 
She  did  send  up  a  Verey  light  at  this  juncture,  but  whether  that 
was  intended  to  convey  some  message  to  us,  in  lieu  of  any  other 
means  of  doing  so,  or  whether  it  was  a  sort  of  gesture  of  farewell  to 
any  of  her  sisters  that  might  still  be  afloat,  we  never  knew.  If 
the  latter,  it  failed  of  its  purpose,  for  the  Dresden,  the  only  one  of 
von  Spee's  ships  still  above  water,  had  melted  into  the  mists  of 
the  horizon  hours  before. 

'  On  the  chance  that  the  rocket  was  meant  as  a  distress  signal, 
we  steamed  in  as  close  as  seemed  wise,  considering  the  fact  that  even 
a  sinking  ship  may  launch  a  torpedo  most  effectively,  and  lowered 
away  our  boats  with  all  despatch.  The  fact  that,  with  a  seven 
degree  list  to  port  due  to  being  holed  twice  below  the  water-line 
on  that  side,  it  was  difficult  to  lower  the  boats  to  starboard,  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  several  of  our  port  boats  had  been  smashed  by  shell- 
fire,  hampered  the  work  of  relief,  and  the  Leipzig  had  gone  down, 
while  the  nearest  whaler  was  still  some  distance  away.  Any  of  the 
wounded  that  may  have  got  clear  of  the  sinking  ship  succumbed 
quickly  to  the  icy  coldness  of  the  water,  but  of  the  eighteen  un- 
wounded  men  remaining  after  the  action  closed,  sixteen  were  picked 
up — eleven  by  the  boats  of  the  Glasgow,  and  five  by  those  of  the 
Cornwall. 

'  One  burly  Hun,  picked  up  by  my  coxswain  whom  I  had  sent 
in  charge  of  my  galley,  gave  the  lad  the  surprise  of  his  life,  when 
he  exclaimed  (in  impeccable  Cockney  English),  the  instant  he  was 
safe  aboard  :  "  G'blyme,  myte,  but  ein't  it  bally  cold  ?  "  I  found 
out  later  that  he  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  an  interpreter 
in  the  Law  Courts  of  Sydney,  Australia.  An  extremely  significant 
admission  that  he  made  me  in  the  burst  of  confidence  induced  by 
thankfulness  at  finding  himself  safe  and  sound  after  the  hell  he  had 
been  through,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  received  notice  of  mobili- 
sation toward  the  end  of  June.  One  could  not  ask  for  better  evidence 
than  that  of  the  deliberation  with  which  Germany  prepared  for 
the  war  which  she  has  made  such  frantic  efforts  to  delude  the 
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world  into  thinking  was  "  forced  "  upon  her  by  the  Allies — in 
August ! 

'  My  greatest  surprise  of  the  day,  and  certainly  the  most  welcome, 
came  when  I  asked  for  a  report  on  our  casualties.  There  were  none, 
or  rather  only  one — the  ship's  canary,  killed  in  its  cage  when  a 
shell  exploded  in  the  ward-room  pantry.  This,  considering  the 
fact  that  the  Cornwall  had  been  hit  eighteen  times  by  four-point-one 
shell,  was  indeed  good  luck,  and  fully  vindicated  the  plan  I  had 
followed  of  fighting  the  earlier  stages  of  the  battle  at  a  range  which, 
while  short  enough  to  allow  my  heavier  guns  to  do  deadly  execution, 
was  still  somewhat  extreme  for  the  lighter  ones  of  the  enemy.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  were  sighted  up  to  a  very  considerable  range, 
but  both  their  accuracy  and  effectiveness  fell  off  greatly  as  the  angle 
at  which  they  had  to  be  elevated  to  carry  these  long  distances  was 
increased. 

'  The  battle  cruisers  had  opened  fire  on  the  enemy  armoured 
cruisers  somewhere  about  noon.  As  it  was  not  for  an  hour  or  two 
after  that  time  that  our  divergent  courses  had  taken  us  out  of  sight 
of  each  other,  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  early  stages  of  the  action. 
Here  again  the  Huns  opened  with  their  usual  spectacularity,  and  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  I  saw  one  of  their  eight-point-twos 
crash  home  on  the  Invincible  before  either  of  them  had  been  struck 
by  a  twelve-inch  shell  from  the  battle  cruisers.  The  balance  was 
redressed  a  few  moments  later,  and  long  before  the  action  became  to 
us  four  lines  of  flame-splashed  smoke  on  the  distant  horizon,  it  was 
plain  that  the  Huns  were  already  beaten.  The  ScJiarnhorst,  von 
Spec's  Flagship,  which  had  come  in  for  rather  more  than  her  share  of 
the  fire  up  to  that  time,  went  down  with  her  flag  flying  at  about 
four  o'clock.  The  Gneisenau  kept  up  a  brave  but  unequal  fight 
for  two  hours  longer,  which  gave  the  Carnarvon  time  to  come  up 
and  help  administer  the  coup  de  grace. 

'  Until  our  closing  up  on  the  Leipzig  made  it  necessary  to  call 
the  men  to  action  stations,  those  who  were  free  to  do  so  had  swarmed 
over  the  ship  in  search  of  the  best  points  of  vantage  from  which  to 
watch  the  fight  between  the  heavy  cruisers.  They  couldn't  have 
cheered  with  more  enthusiasm  if  it  had  been  a  game  of  football,  and 
the  flame-shot  smoke-spurts  when  the  battle  cruisers'  shells  exploded 
on  the  Huns  were  goals  for  the  ship's  team.  They  went  down 
eagerly  enough  when  "  Action  Stations !'  sounded,  but  it  was  because 
I  knew  that,  even  in  the  heat  of  their  own  fight,  they  must  be  wonder- 
ing how  that  other  one  was  progressing  that  I  had  the  word  passed 
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round  to  them  when,  about  six-thirty,  the  wireless  brought  the 
stirring  news  that  the  battle  cruisers  had  finished  their  work  and  the 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  were  no  more.  Well — it  was  a  great 
moment  when  the  Leipzig  went  down  an  hour  later,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  even  that  sight  stirred  me  more  deeply  than  did  those  muffled 
but  still  ringing  cheers  that  came  welling  up  to  my  ears  from  those 
brave  lads,  sweating  in  their  stuffy  'tween-decks  stations,  when 
they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible. 

'  When  the  last  of  the  survivors  of  the  Leipzig  had  been  picked 
up  in  the  gathering  darkness,  we  put  the  old  Cornwall  about  and 
headed  back  to  Port  Stanley.  Short  of  coal,  and  with  a  heavy  list 
to  port  where  the  Leipzig's  shells  had  let  water  into  the  bunkers, 
ten  knots  was  about  as  fast  as  I  cared  to  steam  her.  That,  and  a 
thick  fog  for  a  part  of  the  time,  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
we  were  twenty-four  hours  in  returning  a  distance  we  had 
negotiated,  with  all  our  zigzag-ing,  in  less  than  ten  on  the  way  to 
the  fight.  The  day  following  our  arrival  I  found  '  rest  and  change  " 
in  a  wild-goose  hunt  in  the  marshes  not  far  from  Port  Stanley.' 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.   RIDER   HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    RED    NILE. 

ON  the  morrow  of  this  night  I  found  the  Prince  alone  for  a  little 
while,  and  put  him  in  mind  of  certain  ancient  manuscripts  that  he 
wished  to  read,  which  could  only  be  consulted  at  Thebes  where  I 
might  copy  them  ;  also  of  others  that  were  said  to  be  for  sale  there. 
He  answered  that  they  could  wait,  but  I  replied  that  the  latter 
might  find  some  other  purchaser  if  I  did  not  go  at  once. 

'  You  are  over  fond  of  long  journeys  upon  my  business,  Ana/ 
he  said.  Then  he  considered  me  curiously  for  a  while,  and  since  he 
could  read  my  mind,  as  indeed  I  could  his,  saw  that  I  knew  all, 
and  added  in  a  gentle  voice, 

'  You  should  have  done  as  I  told  you,  and  spoken  first.  If 
EO,  who  knows ' 

'  You  do,  Prince/  I  answered,  '  you  and  another/ 

'  Go,  and  the  gods  be  with  you,  friend,  but  stay  not  too  long 
copying  those  rolls,  which  any  scribe  can  do,  I  think  there  is 
trouble  at  hand  in  Egypt,  and  I  shall  need  you  at  my  side.  Another 
who  holds  you  dear  will  need  you  also/ 

'  I  thank  my  lord  and  that  other/  I  said, !  bowing,  and 
went. 

Moreover,  while  I  was  making  some  humble  provision  for  my 
journey,  I  found  that  this  was  needless,  since  a  slave  came  to  tell  me 
that  the  Prince's  barge  was  waiting  to  sail  with  the  wind.  So  in 
that  barge  I  travelled  to  Thebes  like  a  great  noble,  or  a  royal  mummy 
being  borne  to  burial.  Only  instead  of  wailing  priests,  until  I  sent 
them  back  to  Memphis,  musicians  sat  upon  the  prow,  and  when  I 
willed  it,  dancing  girls  came  to  amuse  my  leisure  and,  veiled  in 
golden  nets,  to  serve  at  my  table. 

So  I  journeyed  as  though  I  were  the  Prince  himself,  and 
as  one  who  was  known  to  have  his  ear  was  made  much  of  by  the 
governors  of  the  nomes,  the  chief  men  of  the  towns,  and  the 
high  priests  of  the  temples  at  every  city  where  moored.  For,  as 
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I  have  said,  although  Amenmeses  sat  upon  the  throne,  Seti  still 
ruled  in  the  hearts  of  the  folk  of  Egypt.  Moreover,  as  I  sailed 
further  up  the  Nile  to  districts  where  little  was  known  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  troubles  they  were  bringing  on  the  land,  I 
found  this  to  be  so  more  and  more.  Why  is  it,  the  Great  Ones  would 
whisper  in  my  ear,  that  his  Highness  the  Prince  Seti  does  not  hold 
his  father's  place  ?  Then  I  would  tell  them  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  would  laugh  and  say, 

'  Let  the  Prince  unfurl  his  royal  banner  here,  and  we  will  show 
him  what  we  think  of  the  question  of  these  Israelitish  slaves.  May 
not  the  Heir  of  Egypt  fornrhis  own  judgment  on  such  a  matter  as  to 
whether  they  should  abide  there  in  the  north,  or  go  away  into  that 
wilderness  which  they  desire  ? ' 

To  all  of  which,  and  much  like  it,  1  would  only  answer  that  their 
words  should  be  reported.  More  I  did  not,  and  indeed  did  not 
dare  to  say,  since  everywhere  I  found  that  I  was  being  followed  and 
watched  by  the  spies  of  Pharaoh. 

At  length  I  came  to  Thebes  and  took  up  my  abode  in  a  fine 
house  that  was  the  property  of  the  Prince,  which  I  found  that  a 
messenger  had  commanded  should  be  made  ready  for  me.  It  stood 
near  by  the  entrance  to  the  Avenue  of  Sphinxes,  which  leads  to  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Theban  temples,  where  is  that  mighty  columned 
hall  built  by  the  first  Seti  and  his  son,  Eameses  II.,  the  Prince's 
grandfather. 

Here,  having  entrance  to  the  place,  I  would  often  wander  at 
night,  and  in  my  spirit  draw  as  near  to  heaven  as  ever  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  travel.  Also,  crossing  the  Nile  to  the  western  bank, 
I  visited  that  desolate  valley  where  the  rulers  of  Egypt  lie  at  rest. 
The  tomb  of  Pharaoh  Meneptah  was  still  unsealed,  and  accompanied 
by  a  single  priest  with  torches,  I  crept  down  its  painted  halls  and 
looked  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  him  whom  so  lately  I  had  seen 
seated  in  glory  upon  the  throne,  wondering,  as  I  looked,  how  much  or 
how  little  he  knew  of  all  that  passed  in  Egypt  to-day. 

Moreover,  I  copied  the  papyri  that  I  had  come  to  seek,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  worth  preserving,  and  some  of  real  value  that 
I  discovered  in  the  ancient  libraries  of  the  temples,  and  purchased 
others.  One  of  these  indeed  told  a  very  strange  tale  that  has  given 
me  much  cause  for  thought,  especially  of  late  years  now  when  all 
my  friends  are  dead. 

Thus  I  spent  two  months,  and  should  have  stayed  longer  had 
not  messengers  reached  me  from  the  Prince  saying  that  he  desired 
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my  return.     Of  these,  one  followed  within  three  days  of  the  other, 
and  his  words  were, 

'  Think  you,  Scribe  Ana,  that  because  I  am  no  more  Prince  of 
Egypt  I  am  no  longer  to  be  obeyed  ?  If  so,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
gods  may  decree  that  one  day  I  shall  grow  taller  than  ever  I  was 
before,  and  then  be  sure  that  I  will  remember  your  disobedience, 
and  make  you  shorter  by  a  head.  Come  swiftly,  my  friend,  for  I 
grow  lonely,  and  need  a  man  to  talk  with/ 

To  which  I  replied  that  I  returned  as  fast  as  the  barge  would 
carry  me,  it  being  so  heavily  laden  with  the  manuscripts  that  I 
had  copied  and  purchased. 

So  I  started,  being,  to  tell  truth,  glad  to  get  away,  for  this 
reason.  Two  nights  before,  when  I  was  walking  alone  from  the 
great  temple  to  the  house,  a  woman  dressed  in  many  colours  appeared 
and  accosted  me  as  such  lost  ones  do.  I  tried  to  shake  her  off,  but  she 
clung  to  me,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  drunk  more  than  enough  of 
wine.  Presently  she  asked,  in  a  voice  that  I  thought  familiar, 
if  I  knew  who  was  the  officer  that  had  come  to  Thebes  on  the 
business  of  some  Eoyal  One  and  abode  in  the  dwelling  that  was 
known  as  House  of  the  Prince.  I  answered  that  his  name  was 
Ana. 

'  Once  I  knew  an  Ana  very  well,'  she  said,  '  but  I  left  him.' 

'  Why  ?  '  I  asked,  turning  cold  in  my  limbs,  for  although  I 
could  not  see  her  face  because  of  a  hoed  she  wore,  now  I  began  to  be 
afraid. 

'  Because  he  was  a  poor  fool,'  she  answered,  '  no  man  at  all, 
but  one  who  was  always  thinking  about  writings  and  making  them, 
and  another  came  my  way  whom  I  liked  better  until  he  deserted 
me.' 

'  And  what  happened  to  this  Ana  ? '  I  asked. 

'  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  he  went  on  dreaming,  or  perhaps 
he  took  another  wife  ;  if  so,  I  am  sorry  for  her.  Only,  if  by  any 
chance  it  is  the  same  that  has  come  to  Thebes,  he  must  be  wealthy 
now,  and  I  shall  go  and  claim  him  and  make  him  keep  me  well.' 

'  Had  you  any  children  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Only  one,  thank  the  gods,  and  that  died — thank  the  gods 
again,  for  otherwise  it  might  have  lived  to  be  such  as  I  am,'  and 
she  sobbed  once  in  a  hard  fashion  and  then  fell  to  her  vile  en- 
dearments. 

As  she  did  so,  the  hood  slipped  from  her  head  and  I  saw 
that  the  face  was  that  of  my  wife,  still  beauteous  in  a  bold  fashion , 
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but  grown  dreadful  with  drink  and  sin.  1  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  then  said  in  a  disguised  voice  that  I  had  used  to  her, 

'  Woman,  I  know  this  Ana.  He  is  dead  and  you  were  his 
ruin.  Still,  because  I  was  his  friend,  take  this  and  go  reform 
your  ways/  and  I  drew  from  my  robe  and  gave  to  her  a  bag 
containing  no  mean  weight  of  gold. 

She  snatched  it  as  a  hawk  snatches,  and  seeing  its  contents  by 
the  starlight,  thanked  me,  saying, 

'  Surely  Ana  dead  is  worth  more  than  Ana  alive.  Also  it  is 
well  that  he  is  dead,  for  he  is  gone  where  the  child  went,  which  he 
loved  more  than  life,  neglecting  me  for  its  sake  and  thereby  making 
me  what  I  am.  Had  he  lived  too,  being  as  I  have  said  a  fool,  he 
would  have  had  more  ill-luck  with  women,  whom  he  never  under- 
stood. Farewell,  friend  of  Ana,  who  have  given  me  that  which 
will  enable  me  to  find  another  husband,'  and  laughing  wildly  she 
reeled  off  behind  a  sphinx  and  vanished  into  the  darkness. 

For  this  reason,  then,  I  was  glad  to  escape  from  Thebes.  More- 
over, that  miserable  one  had  hurt  me  sorely,  making  me  sure  of 
what  I  had  only  guessed,  namely,  that  with  women  I  was  but  a  fool, 
so  great  a  fool  that  then  and  there  I  swore  by  my  guardian  god 
that  never  would  I  look  with  love  on  one  of  them  again,  an  oath 
which  I  have  kept  well  whatever  others  I  may  have  broken.  Again 
she  stabbed  me  through  with  the  talk  of  our  dead  child,  for  it  is 
true  that  when  that  sweet  one  took  flight  to  Osiris  my  heart  broke 
and  in  a  fashion  has  never  mended  itself  again.  Lastly,  I  feared 
lest  it  might  also  be  true  that  I  had  neglected  the  mother  for  the 
sake  of  this  child  which  was  the  jewel  of  my  worship,  yes,  and  is, 
and  thereby  helped  her  on  to  shame.  So  much  did  this  thought 
torment  me  that  through  an  agent  whom  I  trusted,  who  believed 
that  I  was  but  providing  for  one  whom  I  had  wronged,  I  caused 
enough  to  be  paid  to  her  to  keep  her  in  comfort. 

She  did  marry  again,  a  merchant  about  whom  she  had  cast  her 
toils,  and  in  due  course  spent  his  wealth  and  brought  him  to  ruin, 
after  which  he  ran  away  from  her.  As  for  her,  she  died  of  her  evil 
habits  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Seti  II.  But,  the  gods  be 
thanked,  she  never  knew  that  the  private  scribe  of  Pharaoh's 
chamber  was  that  Ana  who  had  been  her  husband.  Here  I  will  end 
her  story. 

Now  as  I  was  passing  down  the  Nile  with  a  heart  more  heavy 
than  the  great  stone  that  served  as  anchor  to  the  barge,  we  moored 
at  dusk  on  the  third  night  by  the  side  of  a  vessel  that  was  sailing 
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up  Nile  with  a  strong  northerly  wind.  On  board  this  boat  was  an 
officer  whom  I  had  known  at  the  Court  of  Pharaoh  Meneptah, 
travelling  to  Thebes  on  duty.  This  man  seemed  so  much  afraid 
that  I  asked  him  if  anything  weighed  upon  his  mind.  Then  he 
took  me  aside  into  a  palm  grove  upon  the  bank,  and  seating  himself 
on  the  pole  whereby  oxen  turned  a  waterwheel,  told  me  that 
strange  things  were  passing  at  Tanis. 

It  seemed  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  once  more  appeared 
before  Pharaoh,  who  since  his  accession  had  left  the  Israelites  in 
peace,  not  attacking  them  with  the  sword  as  Meneptah  had  wished 
to  do,  it  was  thought  through  fear,  lest  if  he  did  so  he  should  die 
as  Meneptah  died.  As  before,  they  had  put  up  their  prayer  that 
the  people  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  suffered  to  go  to  worship  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Pharaoh  had  refused  them.  Then  when  he  went 
down  to  sail  upon  the  river  early  in  the  morning  of  another  day, 
they  had  met  him,  and  one  of  them  struck  the  water  with  his  rod, 
and  it  had  turned  to  blood.  Whereon  Ki  the  Kherheb  and  his 
company  also  struck  other  water  with  their  rods,  and  it  turned  to 
blood.  That  was  six  days  ago,  and  now  this  officer  swore  to  me  that 
the  blood  was  creeping  up  the  Nile,  a  tale  at  which  1  laughed. 

'  Come  then  and  see/  he  said,  and  led  me  back  to  his  boat,  where 
all  the  crew  seemed  as  fearful  as  he  was  himself. 

He  took  me  forward  to  a  great  water  jar  that  stood  upon  the 
prow  and,  behold  !  it  seemed  to  be  full  of  blood,  and  in  it  was  a  fish 
dead,  and — stinking. 

'  This  water/  said  he,  '  1  drew  from  the  Nile  with  my  own  hands, 
not  five  hours  sail  to  the  north.  But  now  we  have  outsped  the 
blood,  which  follows  after  us.  Look  again/  and  taking  a  lamp  he 
held  it  over  the  prow  of  the  boat  and  I  saw  that  all  its  planks  were 
splashed  as  though  with  blood. 

'  Be  advised  by  me,  learned  scribe/  he  added,  '  and  fill  every  jar 
and  skin  that  you  can  gather  with  sweet  water,  lest  to-morrow  you 
and  your  company  should  go  thirsty/  and  he  laughed  a  very 
dreary  laugh. 

Then  we  parted  without  more  words,  for  neither  of  us  knew  what 
to  say,  and  about  midnight  he  sailed  on  with  the  wind,  taking  his 
chance  of  grounding  on  the  sandbanks  in  the  darkness. 

For  my  part  I  did  as  he  bade  me,  though  my  rowers,  who  had  had 
no  speech  with  his  men,  thought  that  1  was  mad  to  load  up  the 
barge  with  so  much  water. 

At  the  first  break  of  day  I  gave  the  order  to  start.    Looking 
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over  the  side  of  the  barge  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the  lights  of 
dawn  had  fallen  from  the  sky  into  the  Nile  whereof  the  water  had 
become  pink-hued.  Moreover,  this  hue,  which  grew  ever  deeper, 
was  travelling  up  stream,  not  down,  against  the  course  of  nature, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  been  caused  by  red  soil  washed  from 
the  southern  lands.  The  bargemen  stared  and  muttered  together. 
Then  one  of  them,  leaning  over  the  side,  scooped  up  water  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  and  drew  some  into  his  mouth,  only  to  spit  it 
out  again  with  a  cr^  of  fear. 

'  'Tis  blood/  he  cried.  '  Blood !  Osiris  has  been  slain  afresh, 
and  his  holy  blood  fills  the  banks  of  Nile/ 

So  much  were  they  afraid,  indeed,  that  had  I  not  forced  them 
to  hold  to  their  course  they  would  have  turned  and  rowed  up 
stream,  or  beached  the  boat  and  fled  into  the  desert.  But  I  cried  to 
them  to  steer  on  northwards,  for  thus  perhaps  we  should  sooner  be 
done  with  this  horror,  and  they  obeyed  me.  Ever  as  we  went  the 
hue  of  the  water  grew  more  red,  almost  to  blackness,  till  at  last  it 
seemed  as  though  we  were  travelling  through  a  sea  of  gore  in  which 
dead  fish  floated  by  the  thousand,  or  struggled  dying  on  the  surface. 
Also  the  stench  was  so  dreadful  that  we  must  bind  linen  about  our 
nostrils  to  strain  the  foetid  air. 

We  came  abreast  of  a  town,  and  from  its  streets  one  great  wail 
of  terror  rose  to  heaven.  Men  stood  staring  as  though  they  were 
drunken,  looking  at  their  red  arms  which  they  had  dipped  in  the 
stream,  and  women  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bank,  tearing  their 
hair  and  robes,  and  crying  out  such  words  as — 

'  Wizard's  work  !  Bewitched  !  Accursed  !  The  gods  have  skin 
each  other,  and  men  too  must  die ! '  and  so  forth. 

Also  we  saw  peasants  digging  holes  at  a  distance  from  the  shore 
to  see  perchance  if  they  might  come  to  water  that  was  sweet  and 
wholesome.  All  day  long  we  travelled  thus  through  this  horrible 
flood,  while  the  spray  driven  by  the  strong  north  wind  spotted 
our  flesh  and  garments,  till  we  were  like  butchers  reeking  from  the 
shambles.  Nor  could  we  eat  any  food  because  of  the  stench  from 
this  spray,  which  made  it  to  taste  salt  as  does  fresh  blood,  only  we 
drank  of  the  water  which  I  had  provided,  and  the  rowers  who  had 
held  me  to  be  mad  now  named  me  the  wisest  of  men,  one  who  knew 
what  would  befall  in  the  future. 

At  length  towards  evening  we  noted  that  the  water  was  growing 
much  less  red  with  every  hour  that  passed,  which  was  another 
marvel,  seeing  that  above  us,  upstream,  it  was  of  the  colour  of 
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jasper,  whereon  we  paused  from  our  rowing  and,  all  denied  as  we 
were,  sang  a  hymn  and  gave  thanks  to  Hapi,  god  of  Nile,  the  Great, 
the  Secret,  the  Hidden.  Before  sunset,  indeed,  the  river  was  clean 
again,  save  that  on  the  bank  where  we  made  fast  for  the  night  the 
stones  and  rushes  were  all  stained,  and  the  dead  fish  lay  in  thou- 
sands polluting  the  air.  To  escape  the  stench  we  climbed  a  cliff 
that  here  rose  quite  close  to  Nile,  in  which  we  saw  the  mouths  oi 
ancient  tombs  that  long  ago  had  been  robbed  and  left  empty, 
purposing  to  sleep  in  one  of  them. 

A  path  worn  by  the  feet  of  men  ran  to  the  largest  of  these 
tombs,  whence,  as  we  drew  near,  we  heard  the  sound  of  wailing. 
Looking  in,  I  saw  a  woman  and  some  children  crouched  upon  the 
floor  of  the  tomb,  their  heads  covered  with  dust,  who,  when  they 
perceived  us,  cried  more  loudly  than  before,  though  with  harsh 
dry  voices,  thinking  no  doubt  that  we  were  robbers  or  perhaps 
ghosts  because  of  our  bloodstained  garments.  Also  there  was 
another  child,  a  little  one,  that  did  not  cry,  because  it  was  dead.  I 
asked  the  woman  what  passed,  but  even  when  she  understood  that 
we  were  only  men  who  meant  her  no  harm,  she  could  not  speak 
or  do  more  than  gasp  '  Water  !  Water  ! '  We  gave  her  and  the 
children  to  drink  from  the  jars  which  we  had  brought  with  us, 
which  they  did  greedily,  after  which  I  drew  her  story  from  her. 
;  '  She  was  the  wife  of  a  fisherman  who  made  his  home  in  this  cave, 
and  said  that  seven  days  before  the  Nile  had  turned  to  blood,  so 
that  they  could  not  drink  of  it,  and  had  no  water  save  a  little  in  a 
pot.  Nor  could  they  dig  to  find  it,  since  here  the  ground  was  all 
rock.  Nor  could  they  escape,  since  when  he  saw  the  marvel,  her 
husband  in  his  fear  had  leapt  from  his  boat  and  waded  to  land  and 
the  boat  had  floated  away. 

I  asked  where  was  her  husband,  and  she  pointed  behind  her. 
I  went  to  look,  and  there  found  a  man  hanging  by  his  neck  from  a 
rope  that  was  fixed  to  the  capital  of  a  pillar  in  the  tomb,  quite  dead 
and  cold.  Returning  sick  at  heart,  I  inquired  of  her  how  this 
had  come  about.  She  answered  that  when  he  saw  that  all  the  fish  had 
perished,  taking  away  his  living,  and  that  thirst  had  killed  his 
youngest  child,  he  went  mad,  and  creeping  to  the  back  of  the  tomb, 
without  her  knowledge  hung  himself  with  a  net  rope.  It  was  a 
dreadful  story. 

Having  given  the  widow  of  our  food,  we  went  t.o  sleep  in  another 
tomb,  not  liking  the  company  of  those  dead  ones.  Next  morning 
at  the  dawn  we  took  the  woman  and  her  children  on  board  the 
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barge,  and  rowed  them  three  hours'  journey  to  a  town  where  she 
had  a  sister,  whom  she  found.  The  dead  man  and  the  child  we  left 
there  in  the  tomb,  since  my  men  would  not  defile  themselves  by 
touching  them. 

So,  seeing  much  terror  and  misery  on  our  journey,  at  last  we 
came  safe  to  Memphis.  Leaving  the  boatmen  to  draw  up  the  barge, 
I  went  to  the  palace,  speaking  with  none,  and  was  led  at  once 
to  the  Prince.  I  found  him  in  a  shaded  chamber  seated  side  by 
side  with  the  lady  Merapi,  and  holding  her  hand  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  reminded  me  of  the  life-sized  Ka  statues  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  the  ancient  tombs,  cut  when  the  sculp- 
tors knew  how  to  fashion  the  perfect  likenesses  of  men  and  women. 
This  they  no  longer  do  to-day,  I  think  because  the  priests  have 
taught  them  that  it  is  not  lawful.  He  was  talking  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  while  she  listened,  smiling  sweetly  as  she  ever  did,  but 
with  eyes  fixed  straight  before  her  that  were,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  filled  with  fear.  I  thought  that  she  looked  very  beautiful 
with  her  hair  outspread  over  her  white  robe,  and  held  back  from 
her  temples  by  a  little  fillet  of  gold.  But  as  I  looked,  I  rejoiced 
to  find  that  my  heart  no  longer  yearned  for  her  as  it  had  upon 
that  night  when  I  had  seen  her  seated  beneath  the  trees  without 
the  pleasure-house.  Now  she  was  its  friend,  no  more,  and  so 
she  remained  until  all  was  finished,  as  both  the  Prince  and  she 
knew  well  enough. 

When  he  saw  me,  Seti  sprang  from  his  seat  and  came  to  greet 
me,  as  a  man  does  the  friend  whom  he  loves.  I  kissed  his  hand, 
and  going  to  Merapi,  kissed  hers  also,  noting  that  on  it  now  shone 
that  ring  which  once  she  had  rejected  as  too  large. 

'  Tell  me,  Ana,  all  that  has  befallen  you,'  he  said  in  his  pleasant, 
eager  voice. 

'  Many  things,  Prince  ;  one  of  them  very  strange  and  terrible,' 
I  answered. 

'  Strange  and  terrible  things  have  happened  here  also,'  broke 
in  Merapi, '  and,  alas  !  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  woes/ 

So  saying,  she  rose,  as  though  she  could  trust  herself  to  speak  no 
more,  bowed  first  to  her  lord  and  then  to  me.  and  left  the  chamber. 

I  looked  at  the  Prince  and  he  answered  the  question  in  mj 
eyes. 

'  Jabez  has  been  here,'  he  said,  '  and  filled  her  heart  with  fore- 
bodings.   If  Pharaoh  will  not  let  the  Israelites  go,  by  Amon  I 
wish  he  would  let  Jabez  go  to  some  place  whence  he  never  could 
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return.  But  tell  me,  have  you  also  met  blood  travelling  against 
the  stream  of  Nile  ?  It  would  seem  so,'  and  he  glanced  at  the 
rusty  stains  that  no  washing  would  remove  from  my  garments. 

I  nodded,  and  we  talked  together  long  and  earnestly,  but  in  the 
end  were  no  wiser  for  all  our  talking.  For  neither  of  us  knew  how 
it  came  about  that  men  by  striking  water  with  a  rod  could  turn  it 
into  what  seemed  to  be  blood,  as  the  Hebrew  prophet  and  Ki  both 
had  done,  or  how  that  blood  could  travel  up  the  Nile  against  the 
stream  and  everywhere  endure  for  a  space  of  seven  days  ;  yes, 
and  spread  too  to  all  the  canals  in  Egypt,  so  that  men  must  dig 
holes  for  water  and  dig  them  fresh  each  day  because  the  blood 
crept  in  and  poisoned  them.  But  both  of  us  thought  that  this  was 
the  work  of  the  gods,  and  most  of  all  of  that  god  whom  the  Hebrews 
worship. 

'  You  remember,  Ana,'  said  the  Prince,  '  the  message  which 
you  brought  to  me  from  Jabez,  namely  that  no  harm  should  come 
to  me  because  of  these  Israelites  and  their  curses.  Well,  no  harm 
has  come  as  yet,  except  the  harm  of  Jabez,  for  he  came.  On  the  day 
before  the  news  of  this  blood  plague  reached  us,  Jabez  appeared 
disguised  as  a  merchant  of  Syrian  stuffs,  all  of  which  he  sold  to 
me  at  three  times  their  value.  He  obtained  admission  to  the 
chambers  of  Merapi,  where  she  is  accustomed  to  see  whom  she  wills, 
and  under  pretence  of  showing  her  his  stuffs,  spoke  with  her  and, 
as  I  fear,  told  her  what  you  and  I  were  so  careful  to  hide,  that  she 
would  bring  trouble  on  me.  At  the  least  she  has  never  been  quite 
the  same  since,  and  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  make  her  swear  by 
an  oath,  which  I  know  she  will  never  break,  that  now  we  are  one 
she  will  not  attempt  to  separatejierself  from  me  while  we  both  have 
life.' 

'  Did  he  wish  her  to  go  away  with  him,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  I  do  not  know.  She  never  told  me  so.  Still  I  am  sure  that 
had  he  come  with  his  evil  talk  before  that  day  when  you  returned 
from  Tanis,  she  would  have  gone.  Now  I  hope  there  are  reasons 
that  will  keep  her  where  she  is.' 

'  What  then  did  he  say,  Prince  ? ' 

'  Little  beyond  what  he  had  already  said  to  you,  that  great 
troubles  were  about  to  fall  on  Egypt.  He  added  that  he  was  sent 
to  save  me  and  mine  from  these  troubles  because  I  had  been  a 
friend  to  the  Hebrews,  in  so  far  as  that  was  possible.  Then  he 
walked  through  this  house  and  all  round  its  gardens,  as  he  went 
reciting  something  that  was  written  on  a  roll,  of  which  I  could  not 
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understand  the  meaning,  and  now  and  again  prostrating  himself 
to  pray  to  his  god.  Thus,  where  the  canal  enters  the  garden  and 
where  it  leaves  the  garden  he  stayed  to  pray,  as  he  did  at  the  well 
whence  drinking  water  is  drawn.  Moreover,  led  by  Merapi,  he 
visited  all  my  cornlands  and  those  where  my  cattle  are  herded, 
reciting  and  praying  until  the  servants  thought  that  he  was  mad. 
After  this  he  returned  with  her  and,  as  it  chanced,  I  overheard  their 
parting.  She  said  to  him, 

'  "  The  house  you  have  blessed  and  it  is  safe  ;  the  fields  you  have 
blessed  and  they  are  safe  ;  will  you  notjDlessjne  also,  0  my  Uncle, 
and  any  that  are  born  of  me  ?  " 

'He  answered,  shaking  his  head,  "I  have  no  command,  my  Niece, 
either  to  bless  or  to  curse  you,  as  did  that  fool  whom  the  Prince 
slew.  You  have  chosen  your  own  path  apart  from  your  people. 
It  may  be  well,  or  it  may  be  ill,  or  perhaps  both,  and  henceforth 
you  must  walk  it  alone  to  wherever  it  may  lead.  Farewell,  for 
perhaps  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

'  Thus  speaking  they  passed  out  of  earshot,  but  I  could  see  that 
still  she  pleaded  and  still  he  shook  his  head.  In  the  end,  however, 
she  gave  him  an  offering,  of  all  that  she  had  I  think,  though  whether 
this  went  to  the  temple  of  the  Hebrews  or  into  his  own  pouch  I 
know  not.  At  least  it  seemed  to  soften  him,  for  he  kissed  her  on  the 
brow  tenderly  enough  and  departed  with  the  air  of  a  happy  merchant 
who  has  sold  his  wares.  But  of  all  that  passed  between  them 
Merapi  would  tell  me  nothing.  Nor  did  I  tell  her  of  what  I  had 
overheard.' 

'  And  then  ?  * 

'  And  then,  Ana,  came  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  who 
made  the  water  into  blood,  and  of  Ki  and  his  disciples  who  did  like- 
wise. The  latter  I  did  not  believe,  because  I  said  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  had  Ki  turned  the  blood  back  into  water,  instead  of 
making  more  blood  of  which  there  was  enough  already.' 

'  I  think  that  magicians  have  no  reason.' 

'  Or  can  do  mischief  only,  Ana.    At  any  rate  after  the  story 

came  the  blood  itself  and  stayed  with  us  seven  whole  days,  leaving 

much  sickness  behind  it  because  of  the  stench  of  the  rotting  fish. 

Now  for  the  marvel — here  about  my  house  there  was  no  blood, 

1  though  above  and  below  the  canal  was  full  of  it.    The  water  remained 

as  it  has  always  been  and  the  fish  swam  in  it  as  they  have  always 

j  done;    also  that  of  the  well  kept  sweet  and  pure.    When  this 

came  to  be  known  thousands  crowded  to  the  place,  clamouring 
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for  water — that  is,  until  they  found  that  outside  the  gates  it  grew 
red  in  their  vessels,  after  which,  although  some  still  came,  they  drank 
the  water  where  they  stood,  which  they  must  do  quickly.' 

'  And  what  tale  do  they  tell  of  this  in  Memphis,  Prince  ? '  I 
asked  astonished. 

'  Certain  of  them  say  that  not  Ki  but  I  am  the  greatest  magician 
in  Egypt — never,  Ana,  was  fame  more  lightly  earned.  And  certain 
say  that  Merapi,  of  whose  doings  in  the  temple  at  Tanis  some  rumour 
has  reached  them,  is  the  real  magician,  she  being  an  Israelite  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Hush  !  She  returns.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KI    COMES    TO    MEMPHIS. 

Now  of  all  the  terrors  of  which  this  turning  of  the  water  into  blood 
was  the  beginning  in  Egypt,  I,  Ana  the  scribe,  will  not  write,  for 
if  I  did  so,  never  in  my  life-days  should  I,  who  am  old,  find  time  to 
finish  the  tale  of  them.  Over  a  period  of  many,  many  moons 
they  came,  one  by  one,  till  the  land  grew  mad  with  want  and  woe. 
Always  the  story  was  the  same.  The  Hebrew  prophets  would  visit 
Pharaoh  at  Tanis  and  demand  that  he  should  let  their  people  go, 
threatening  him  with  vengeance-  if  he  refused.  Yet  he  did  refuse, 
for  some  madness  had  hold  of.  him,  or  perhaps  the  god  of  the 
Israelites  laid  an  enchantment  on  him,  why  I  know  not. 

Thus  but  a  little  while  after  the  terror  of  blood  came  a  plague 
of  frogs  that  filled  Egypt  fronr  north  to  south,  and  when  they 
were  taken  away  made  the  air  to  stink.  This  miracle  Ki  and  his 
company  worked  also,  sending  the  frogs  into  Goshen,  where  they 
plagued  the  Israelites.  But  however  it  came  about,  at  Seti's 
palace  at  Memphis  and  on  the  land  that  he  owned  around  it  there 
were  no  frogs,  or  at  least  but  few  of  them,  although  at  night  from 
the  fields  about  the  sound  of  their  croaking  went  up  like  the  sound  of 
beaten  drums. 

Next  came  a  plague  of  lice,  and  these  Ki  andyhis  companions 
would  have  also  called  down  upon  the  Hebrews,  but  they 
failed,  and  afterwards  struggled  no  more  against  the  magic  of  the 
Israelites.  Then  followed  a  plague  of  flies,  so  that  the  air  was 
black  with  them  and  no  food  could  be  kept  sweet.  Only  in  Seti's 
palace  there  were  no  flies,  and  in  the  gardens  but  a  few.  After 
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this  a  terrible  pest  began  among  the  cattle,  whereof  thousands 
died.  But  of  Seti's  great  herd  not  one  was  even  sick,  nor,  as  we 
learned,  was  there  a  hoof  the  less  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

This  plague  struck  Egypt  but  a  little  while  after  Merapi  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  a  very  beautiful  child  with  his  mother's  eyes,  that 
was  named  Seti  after  his  father.  Now  the  marvel  of  the  escape 
of  the  Prince  and  his  household  and  all  that  was  his  from  these 
curses  spread  abroad  and  made  much  talk,  so  that  many  sent  to 
inquire  of  it. 

Among  the  first  came .  old  Bakenkhonsu  with  a  message  from 
Pharaoh,  and  a  private  one  to  myself  from  the  Princess  Userti, 
whose  pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  ask  aught  of  Seti.  We  could 
tell  him  nothing  except  what  I  have  written,  which  at  first  he  did 
not  believe.  Having  satisfied  himself,  however,  that  the  thing  was 
true,  he  said  that  he  had  fallen  sick  and  could  not  travel  back 
to  Tanis.  Therefore  he  asked  leave  of  the  Prince  to  rest  a  while 
in  his  house,  he  who  had  been  the  friend  of  his  father,  his  grand- 
father, and  his  great-grandfather.  Seti  laughed,  as  indeed  did  the 
cunning  old  man  himself,  and  there  with  us  Bakenkhonsu  remained 
till  the  end,  to  our  great  joy,  for  he  was  the  most  pleasant  of  all 
companions  and  the  most  learned.  As  for  his  message,  one  of  his 
servants  took  back  the  answer  to  Pharaoh  and  to  Userti,  with  the 
news  of  his  master's  grievous  sickness. 

Some  eight  days  or  so  later,  as  I  stood  one  morning  basking  in  the 
sun  at  that  gate  of  the  palace  gardens  which  overlooks  the  temple 
of  Ptah,  idly  watching  the  procession  of  priests  passing  through 
its  courts  and  chanting  as  they  went  (for  because  of  the  many  sick- 
nesses at  this  time  I  left  the  palace  but  rarely),  I  saw  a  tall  figure 
approaching  me  draped  against  the  morning  cold.  The  man  drew 
near,  and  addressing  me  over  the  head  of  the  guard,  asked  if  he 
could  see  the  lady  Merapi.  I  answered  No,  as  she  was  engaged  in 
nursing  her  son. 

'  And  in  other  things,  I  think,'  he  said  with  meaning,  in  a  voice 
that  seemed  familiar  to  me.  '  Well,  can  I  see  the  Prince  Seti  ? ' 

I  answered  No,  he  was  also  engaged. 

'  In  nursing  his  own  soul,  studying  the  eyes  of  the  lady  Merapi, 
the  smile  of  his  infant,  the  wisdom  of  the  scribe  Ana,  and  the  attri- 
butes of  the  hundred  and  one  gods  that  are  known  to  him,  including 
that  of  Israel,  I  suppose,'  said  the  familiar  voice,  adding, '  Then  can 
I  see  this  scribe  Ana,  who  I  understand,  being  lucky,  holds  himself 
learned  ? ' 
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Now,  angered  at  the  scoffing  of  this  stranger  (though  all  the 
time  I  felt  that  he  was  none),  I  answered  that  the  scribe  Ana  was 
striving  to  mend  his  lack  of  luck  by  the  pursuit  of  the  goddess  of 
learning  hi  his  study. 

'  Let  him  pursue,'  mocked  the  stranger,  '  since  she  is  the  only 
woman  that  he  is  ever  likely  to  catch.  Yet  it  is  true  that  once 
one  caught  him.  If  you  are  of  his  acquaintance  "ask  him  of  his 
talk  with  her  in  the  avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  outside  the  great  temple 
at  Thebes  and  what  it  cost  him  in  gold  and  tears.' 

Hearing  this  I  put  my  hand  to  my  forehead  and  rubbed  my 
eyes,  thinking  that  I  must  have  fallen  into  a  dream  there  in  the 
sunshine.  When  I  lifted  it  again  all  was  the  same  as  before.  There 
stood  the  sentry,  indifferent  to  that  which  had  no  interest  for  him; 
the  cock  that  had  moulted  its  tail  still  scratched  in  the  dirt ;  the 
crested  hoopoe  still  sat  spreading  its  wings  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
two  great  statues  of  Rameses  which  watched  the  gate ;  a  water- 
seller  in  the  distance  still  cried  his  wares,  but  the  stranger  was  gone. 
Then  I  knew  that  I  had  been  dreaming  and  turned  to  go  also,  to 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  him. 

'  Man,'  I  said,  indignantly,  '  how  in  the  name  of  Ptah  and  all 
his  people  did  you  pass  a  sentry  and  through  that  gate  without 
my  seeing  you  ? ' 

'  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  a  new  problem  when  already  you 
have  so  many  to  perplex  you,  friend  Ana.  Say,  have  you  yet 
solved  that  of  how  a  rod  like  this  turned  itself  into  a  snake  in  your 
hand  ? '  and  he  threw  back  his  hood,  revealing  the  shaved  head  and 
the  glowing  eyes  of  the  Kherheb  Ki. 

'  No,  1  have  not/  1  answered,  '  and  I  thank  you/  for  here  he 
proffered  me  the  staff,  '  but  I  will  not  try  the  trick  again.  Next 
time  the  beast  might  bite.  Well,  Ki,  as  you  can  pass  in  here 
without  my  leave,  why  do  you  ask  it  ?  In  short,  what  do  you  want 
with  me,  now  that  those  Hebrew  prophets  have  put  you  on  your 
back  ? ' 

'  Hush,  Ana.  Never  grow  angry,  it  wastes  strength,  of  which 
we  have  so  little  to  spare,  for  you  know,  being  so  wise,  or  perhaps 
you  do  not  know,  that  at  birth  the  gods  give  us  a  certain  store  of 
it,  and  when  that  is  used  we  die  and  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  fetch 
more.  At  this  rate  your  life  will  be  short,  Ana,  for  you  squander 
it  in  emotions/ 

*  What  do  you  want  ?  '  I  repeated,  being  too  angry  to  dispute 
with  him. 
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*  I  want  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  you  asked  so  roughly  : 
Why  the  Hebrew  prophets  have,  as  you  say,  put  me  on  my  back  ? ' 

'  Not  being  a  magician,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  I  can  give  you 
none,  Ki/ 

'  Never  for  one  moment  did  I  suppose  that  you  could/  he  replied 
blandly,  stretching  out  his  hands,  and  leaving  the  staff  which  had 
fallen  from  them  standing  in  front  of  him.  (It  was  not  till  after- 
wards that  I  remembered  that  this  accursed  bit  of  wood  stood  there 
of  itself  without  visible  support,  for  it  rested  on  the  paving-stone 
of  the  gateway.)  '  But,  as  it  chances,  you  have  in  this  house  the 
master,  or  rather  the  mistress  of  all  magicians,  as  every  Egyptian 
knows  to-day,  the  lady  Merapi,  and  I  would  see  her/ 

'  Why  do  you  say  she  is  a  mistress  of  magicians  ? '  I  asked 
indignantly. 

'  Why  does  one  bird  know  another  of  its  own  kind  ?  Why  does 
the  water  here  remain  pure,  when  all  other  water  turns  to  blood  ? 
Why  do  not  the  frogs  croak  in  Seti's  halls,  and  why  do  the  fliea 
avoid  his  meat  ?  Why,  also,  did  the  statue  of  Amon  melt  before 
her  glance,  while  all  my  magic  fell  back  from  her  breast  like  arrows 
from  a  shirt  of  mail  ?  Those  are  the  questions  that  Egypt  asks, 
and  I  would  have  an  answer  to  them  from  the  beloved  of  Seti,  or 
of  the  god  Set,  her  who  is  named  Moon  of  Israel/ 

'  Then  why  not  go  seek  it  for  yourself,  Ki  ?  To  you,  doubtless,  it 
would  be  a  small  matter  to  take  the  form  of  a  snake  or  a  rat  or  a 
bird,  and  creep  or  run  or  fly  into  the  presence  of  Merapi/ 

'  Mayhap  it  would  not  be  difficult,  Ana.  Or,  better  still,  I  might 
visit  her  in  her  sleep,  as  I  visited  you  on  a  certain  night  at  Thebes, 
when  you  told  me  of  a  talk  you  had  held  with  a  woman  in  the 
avenue  of  Sphinxes,  and  what  it  cost  you  in  gold  and  tears.  But, 
as  it  chances,  I  wish  to  appear  as  a  man  and  a  friend,  and  to  stay 
a  while.  Bakenkhonsu  tells  me  that  he  finds  life  here  at  Memphis 
very  pleasant,  free  too  from  the  sicknesses  which  just  now  seem  to  be 
so  common  in  Egypt ;  so  why  should  not  I  do  the  same,  Ana  ? ' 

I  looked  at  his  round,  ripe  face,  on  which  was  fixed  a  smile 
unchanging  as  that  worn  by  the  masks  on  mummy  coffins,  from 
which  I  think  he  must  have  copied  it,  and  at  the  cold,  deep  eyes 
above,  and  shivered  a  little.  To  tell  truth  I  feared  this  man,  whom 
I  felt  to  be  in  touch  with  presences  and  things  that  are  not  of  our 
world,  and  thought  it  wisest  to  withstand  him  no  more. 

'  That  is  a  question  which  you  had  best  put  to  my  master  Seti, 
who  owns  this  house.  Come,  I  will  lead  you  to  him/  I  said.  • 
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So  we  went  to  the  great  portico  of  the  palace,  passing  in  and  out 
through  the  painted  pillars,  towards  my  own  apartments,  whence 
I  purposed  to  send  a  message  to  the  Prince.  As  it  chanced  this 
was  needless,  since  presently  we  saw  him  seated  in  a  little  bay  out 
of  reach  of  the  sun.  By  his  side  was  Merapi,  and  on  a  woven  rug 
between  them  lay  their  sleeping  infant,  at  whom  both  of  them  gazed 
adoringly. 

'  Strange  that  this  mother's  heart  should  hide  more  might  than 
can  be  boasted  by  all  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Strange  that  those 
mother's  eyes  can  rive  the  ancient  glory  of  Amon  into  dust/  Ki 
said  to  me  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  almost  seemed  as  though  I  heard 
his  thought  and  not  his  words,  which  perhaps  indeed  1  did. 

Now  we  stood  in  front  of  these  three,  and  the  sun  being  behind 
us,  for  it  was  still  early,  the  shadow  of  the  cloaked  Ki  fell  upon  the 
babe  and  lay  there.  A  hateful  fancy  came  to  me.  It  looked  like 
the  veiled  form  of  an  embalmer  bending  over  one  new  dead.  The 
babe  felt  it,  opened  its  large  eyes  and  wailed.  Merapi  saw  it,  and 
snatched  up  her  child.  Seti  too  rose  from  his  seat,  exclaiming, 
'  Who  comes  ?  ' 

Thereon,  to  my  amazement,  Ki  prostrated  himself  and  uttered 
the  salutation  which  may  only  be  given  to  the  King  of  Egypt : 
'  Life  !  Blood  !  Strength  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  ! ' 

'  Who  dares  utter  those  words  to  me  ?  '  said  Seti.  '  Ana, 
what  madman  do  you  bring  here  ? ' 

'  May  it  please  the  Prince,  he  brought  me  here,'  I  replied  faintly. 

'  Fellow,  tell  me  who  bade  you  say  such  words,  than  which  none 
were  ever  less  welcome.' 

'Those  whom  I  serve,  Prince.' 

'  And  whom  do  you  serve  ?  ' 

'  The  gods  of  Egypt.' 

'  Then,  man,  I  think  the  gods  must  need  your  company. 
Pharaoh  does  not  sit  at  Memphis,  and  were  he  to  hear  of 
them ' 

'  Pharaoh  will  never  hear  them,  Prince,  until  he  hears  all  things.' 

They  stared  at  each  other.  Then,  as  I  had  done  by  the  gate, 
Seti  rubbed  his  eyes  and  said, 

'  Surely  this  is  Ki.  Why,  then,  did  you  look  otherwise  just 
now  ?  ' 

'  The  gods  can  change  the  fashion  of  their  messenger  a  thousand 
times  in  a  flash,  if  so  they  will,  0  Prince.' 

Now  Seti's  anger  passed,  and  turned  to  laughter. 
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'  Ki,  Ki,'  he  said,  '  you  should  keep  these  tricks  for  Court.  But, 
since  you  are  in  the  mood,  what  salutation  have  you  for  this  lady 
by  my  side  ? ' 

Ki  considered  her,  till  she  who  ever  feared  and  hated  him 
shrank  before  his  gaze. 

'  Crown  of  Hathor,  I  greet  you.  Beloved  of  Isis,  shine  on 
perfect  in  the  sky,  shedding  light  and  wisdom  ere  you  set.' 

Now  this  saying  puzzled  me.  Indeed,  I  did  not  fully  understand 
it  until  Bakenkhonsu  reminded  me  that  Merapi's  name  was  Moon  of 
Israel,  that  Hathor,  goddess  of  love,  is  crowned  with  the  moon  in 
all  her  statues,  that  Isis  is  the  queen  of  mysteries  and  wisdom,  and 
that  Ki,  who  thought  Merapi  perfect  in  love  and  beauty,  also  the 
greatest  of  all  sorceresses,  was  likening  her  to  these. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered, '  but  what  did  he  mean  when  he  talked  about 
her  setting  ? 

'  Does  not  the  moon  always  set,  and  is  it  not  sometimes 
eclipsed  ?  '  he  asked  shortly. 
'  So  does  the  sun,'  I  answered. 

'  True ;  so  does  the  sun  !  You  are  growing  wise,  very  wise 
indeed,  friend  Ana.  Oho — ho  ! ' 

To  return :  When  Seti  heard  these  words,  he  laughed  again, 
and  said, 

'  I  must  think  that  saying  over,  but  it  is  clear  that  you  have 
a  pretty  turn  for  praise.  Is  it  not  so,  Merapi,  Crown  of  Hathor, 
and  Holder  of  the  wisdom  of  Isis  ? ' 

But  Merapi,  who,  I  think,  understood  more  than  either  of  us, 
turned  pale,  and  shrank  further  away,  but  outwards  into  the  sun- 
shine. 

'  Well,  Ki,'  went  on  Seti,  '  finish  your  greetings.  What  for 
the  babe  ? ' 

Ki  considered  it  also. 

'  Now  that  it  is  no  longer  in  the  shadow,  I  see  that  this  shoot 
from  the  royal  root  of  Pharaoh  grows  so  fast  and  tall  that  my  eyes 
cannot  reach  its  crest.  He  is  too  high  and  great  for  greetings, 
Prince.' 

Then  Merapi  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  bore  the  child  away. 
'  She  is  afraid  of  magicians  and  their  dark  sayings,'  said  Seti, 
looking  after  her  with  a  troubled  smile. 

'  That  she  should  not  be,  Prince,  seeing  that  she  is  the  mistress 
of  all  our  tribe.' 

'  The  lady  Merapi  a  magician  ?    Well,  after  a  fashion,  yes — 
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where  the  hearts  of  men  are  concerned,  do  you  not  think  so,  Ana  ? 
But  be  more  plain,  Ki.  It  is  still  early,  and  I  love  riddles  best 
at  night.' 

'  What  other  could  have  shattered  the  strong  and  holy  house 
where  the  majesty  of  Amon  dwells  on  earth  ?  Not  even  those 
prophets  of  the  Hebrews  as  I  think.  What  other  could  fence  this 
garden  round  against  the  curses  that  have  fallen  upon  Egypt  ? ' 
asked  Ki  earnestly,  for  now  all  his  mocking  manner  had 
departed. 

'  I  do  not  think  she  does  these  things,  Ki.  I  think  some  Power 
does  them  through  her,  and  I  know  that  she  dared  to  face  Amon 
in  his  temple  because  she  was  bidden  so  to  do  by  the  priests  of 
her  people/ 

'  Prince/  he  answered  with  a  short  laugh,  '  a  while  ago  I  sent  you 
a  message  by  Ana,  which  perhaps  other  thoughts  may  have  driven 
from  his  memory.  It  was  as  to  the  nature  of  that  Power  of  which 
you  speak.  In  that  message  I  said  that  you  were  wise,  but  now  I 
perceive  that  you  lack  wisdom  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  if  you  had 
it,  you  would  know  that  the  tool  which  carves  is  not  the  guiding 
hand,  and  the  lightning  which  smites  is  not  the  sending  strength. 
So  with  this  fair  love  of  yours,  and  so  with  me  and  all  that  work 
marvels.  We  do  not  the  things  we  seem  to  do,  who  are  but  the 
tool  and  the  lightning.  What  I  would  know  is  who  or  what  guidea 
her  hand  and  gives  her  the  might  to  shield  or  to  destroy/ 

'  The  question  is  wide,  Ki,  or  so  it  seems  to  me  who,  as  you  say, 
have  little  wisdom,  and  whoever  can  answer  it  holds  the  key  of 
knowledge.  Your  magic  is  but  a  small  thing  which  seems  great 
because  so  few  can  handle  it.  What  miracle  is  it  that  makes  the 
flower  to  grow,  the  child  to  be  born,  the  Nile  to  rise,  and  the  sun 
and  stars  to  shine  in  heaven  ?  What  causes  man  to  be  half  a  beast 
and  half  a  god  and  to  grow  downward  to  the  beast  or  upward  to 
the  god— or  both  ?  What  is  faith  and  what  is  unbelief  ?  Who 
made  these  things,  through  them  to  declare  the  purposes  of  life, 
of  death,  and  of  eternity  ?  You  shake  your  head,  you  do  not 
know  ;  how  then  can  I  know  who,  as  you  point  out,  am  but  foolish  ? 
Go  get  your  answer  from  the  lady  Merapi's  self,  only  mayhap  you 
will  find  your  questions  countered/ 

'  I'll  take  my  chance.  Thanks  to  Merapi's  lord  !  A  boon,  0 
Prince,  since  you  will  not  suffer  that  other  name  which  comes 
easiest  to  the  lips  of  one  to  whom  the  Present  and  the  Future 
are  sometimes  much  alike/ 
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Seti  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  for  the  first  time  with  a  tinge  of 
fear  in  his  eyes. 

'  Leave  the  Future  to  itself,  Ki/  he  exclaimed.  '  Whatever 
may  be  the  mind  of  Egypt,  just  now  I  hold  the  Present  enough 
for  me/  and  he  glanced  first  at  the  chair  in  which  Merapi  had 
been  seated  and  then  at  the  cloth  upon  which  his  son  had  lain. 

'  I  take  back  my  words.  The  Prince  is  wiser  than  I  thought. 
Magicians  know  the  future  because  at  times  it  rushes  down  upon 
them  and  they  must.  It  is  that  which  makes  them  lonely,  since 
what  they  know  they  cannot  say.  But  only  fools  will  seek  it/ 

'  Yet  now  and  again  they  lift  a  corner  of  the  veil,  Ki.  Thus 
I  remember  certain  sayings  of  your  own  as  to  one  who  would  find 
a  great  treasure  in  the  land  of  Goshen  and  thereafter  suffer  some 
temporal  loss,  and — I  forget  the  rest.  Man,  cease  smiling  at  me 
with  your  face  and  piercing  me  through  with  your  sword-like  eyes. 
You  can  command  all  things,  what  boon  then  do  you  seek  from  me  ? ' 

'  To  lodge  here  a  little  while,  Prince,  in  the  company  of  Ana  and 
Bakenkhonsu.  Hearken,  I  am  no  more  Kherheb.  1  have  quarrelled 
with  Pharaoh,  perhaps  because  a  little  breath  from  that  great  wind 
of  the  future  blows  through  my  soul ;  perhaps  because  he  does 
not  reward  me  according  to  my  merits — what  does  it  matter  which  ? 
At  least  I  have  come  to  be  of  one  mind  with  you,  0  Prince,  and 
think  that  Pharaoh  would  do  well  to  let  the  Hebrews  go,  and  there- 
fore no  longer  will  I  attempt  to  match  my  magic  against  theirs. 
But  he  refuses,  so  we  have  parted/ 

'  Why  does  he  refuse,  Ki  ? ' 

'  Perhaps  because  it  is  written  that  he  must  refuse.  Or  perhaps 
because,  thinking  himself  the  greatest  of  all  kings  instead  of  but  a 
plaything  of  the  gods,  pride  locks  the  doors  of  his  heart  that  in  a 
day  to  come  the  tempest  of  the  Future,  whereof  I  have  spoken, 
may  wreck  the  house  which  holds  it.  I  do  not  know  why  he  refuses, 
but  her  Highness  Userti  is  much  with  him.' 

'  For  one  who  does  not  know,  you  have  many  reasons  and  all 
of  them  different,  0  instructed  Ki/  said  Seti. 

Then  he  paused,  walking  up  and  down  the  portico,  and  I  who 
knew  his  mind  guessed  that  he  was  wondering  whether  he  would 
do  well  to  suffer  Ki,  whom  at  times  he  feared  because  his  objects 
were  secret  and  never  changed,  to  abide  in  his  house,  or  whether 
he  should  send  him  away.  Ki  also  shivered  a  little,-  as  though 
he  felt  the  shadow  cold,-  and  descended  from  the  portico  into  the 
bright  sunshine.  Here  he  held  out  his  hand  and  a  great  moth 
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dropped  from  the  roof  and  lit  upon  it,  whereon  he  lifted  it  to  his 
lips,  which  moved  as  though  he  were  talking  to  the  insect. 

'  What  shall  I  do  ? '  muttered  Seti,  as  he  passed  me. 

*I  do  not  altogether  like  his  company,  nor,  I  think,  does  the 
lady  Merapi,  but  he  is  an  ill  man  to  offend,  Prince,'  I  answered. 
'  Look,  he  is  talking  with  his  familiar.' 

Seti  returned  to  his  place,  and  shaking  off  the  moth  which  seemed 
loth  to  leave  him,  for  twice  it  settled  on  his  head,  Ki  came  back 
into  the  shadow. 

'  Where  is  the  use  of  your  putting  questions  to  m«,  Ki,  when, 
according  to  your  own  showing,  already  you  know  the  answer  that 
I  shall  give  ?  What  answer  shall  I  give  ?  '  asked  the  Prince. 

'That  painted  creature  which  sat  upon  my  hand  just  now 
seemed  to  whisper  to  me  that  you  would  say,  0  Prince,  ' '  Stay,  Ki, 
and  be  my  faithful  servant,  and  use  any  little  lore  you  have  to 
shield  my  house  from  ill." ' 

Then  Seti  laughed  in  his  careless  fashion,  and  replied, 

'  Have  your  way,  since  it  is  a  rule  that  none  of  the  royal  blood 
of  Egypt  may  refuse  hospitality  to  those  who  seek  it,  having  been 
their  friends,  and  I  will  not  quote  against  your  moth  what  a  bat 
whispered  in  my  ears  last  night.  Nay,  none  of  your  salutations 
revealed  to  you  by  insects  or  by  the  future,'  and  he  gave  him  his 
hand  to  kiss. 

When  Ki  was  gone,  I  said, 

'  I  told  you  that  night-haunting  thing  was  his  familiar.' 

'  Then  you  told  me  folly,  Ana.  The  knowledge  that  Ki  has 
he  does  not  get  from  moths  or  beetles.  Yet  now  that  it  is  too  late 
I  wish  that  I  had  asked  the  lady  Merapi  what  her  will  was  in  this 
matter.  You  should  have  thought  of  that,  Ana,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing your  mind  to  be  led  astray  by  an  insect  sitting  on  his  hand, 
which  is  just  what  he  meant  that  you  should  do.  Well,  in  punish- 
ment, day  by  day  it  shall  be  your  lot  to  look  upon  a  man  with  a 
countenance  like — like  what  ? ' 

'  Like  that  which  I  saw  upon  the  coffin  of  the  good  god,  your 
divine  father,  Meneptah,  as  it  was  prepared  for  him  during  his  life  in 
the  embalmer's  shop  at  Tanis,'  I  answered. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Prince, '  a  face  smiling  eternally  at  the  Nothing- 
ness which  is  Life  and  Death,  but  in  certain  lights  with  eyes  of 
fire.' 

On  the  following  day,  by  her  invitation,  I  walked  with  the 
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lady  Merapi  in  the  garden,  the  head  nurse  following  us,  bearing 
the  royal  child  in  her  arms. 

'  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  Ki,  friend  Ana,'  she  said.  '  You  know 
he  is  my  enemy,  for  you  must  have  heard  the  words  he  spoke  to  me 
in  the  temple  of  Amon  at  Tanis.  It  seems  that  my  lord  has  made 
him  the  guest  of  this  house — oh  look  ! '  and  she  pointed  before  her. 

I  looked,  and  there  a  few  paces  away,  where  the  shadow  of  the 
overhanging  palms  was  deepest,  stood  Ki.  He  was  leaning  on  his 
staff,  the  same  that  had  turned  to  a  snake  in  my  hand,  and  gazing 
upwards  like  one  who  is  lost  in  thought,  or  listens  to  the  singing 
of  birds.  Merapi  turned  as  though  to  fly,  but  at  that  moment  Ki 
saw  us,  although  he  still  seemed  to  gaze  upwards. 

'  Greeting,  0  Moon  of  Israel,'  he  said  bowing.  '  Greeting,  0 
Conqueror  of  Ki ! ' 

She  bowed  back,  and  stood  still,  as  a  little  bird  stands  when  it  sees 
a  snake.  There  was  a  long  silence,  which  he  broke  by  asking, 

'  Why  seek  that  from  Ana  which  Ki  himself  is  eager  to  give  ? 
Ana  is  learned,  but  is  his  heart  the  heart  of  Ki  ?  Above  all,  why 
tell  him  that  Ki,  the  humblest  of  your  servants,  is  your  enemy  ?  ' 

Now  Merapi  straightened  herself,  looked  into  his  eyes,  and 
answered, 

'  Have  I  told  Ana  aught  that  he  did  not  know  ?  Did  not  Ana 
hear  the  last  words  you  said  to  me  in  the  temple  of  Amon  at 
Tanis  ? ' 

'  Doubtless  he  heard  them,  Lady,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  that 
he  is  here  to  hear  their  meaning.  Lady  Merapi,  at  that  moment, 
I,  the  Sacrificer  to  Amon,  was  filled — not  with  my  own  spirit,  but 
with  the  angry  spirit  of  the  god  whom  you  had  humbled  as  never 
before  had  befallen  him  in  Egypt.  The  god  through  me  demanded 
of  you  the  secret  of  your  magic,  and  promised  you  his  hate,  if 
you  refused.  Lady,  you  have  his^hate,  but  mine  you  have  not, 
since  I  also  have  his  hate  because  I,  and  he  through  me,  have  been 
worsted  by  your  prophets.  Lady,  we  are  fellow-travellers  in  the 
Valley  of  Trouble.' 

She  gazed  at  him  steadily,  and  I  could  see  that  of  all  that  passed 
his  lips  she  believed  no  one  word.  Making  no  answer  to  him  and 
his  talk  of  Amon,  she  asked  only, 

'  Why  do  you  come  here  to  do  me  [ill  who  have  done  you 
none  ?  ' 

'  You  are  mistaken,  Lady,'  he  replied.  '  I  come  here  to  refuge 
from  Amon,  and  from  his  servant  Pharaoh,  whom  Amon  drives  on 
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to  ruin.    I  know  well  that,  if  you  will  it,  you  can  whisper  in  the 

ear  of  the  Prince  and  presently  he  will  put  me  forth.  Only  then ' 

and  he  looked  over  her  head  to  where  the  nurse  stood  rocking 
the  sleeping  child. 

'  Then  what,  Magician  ?  ' 

Giving  no  answer,  he  turned  to  me. 

'  Learned  Ana,  do  you  remember  meeting  me  at  Tanis  one 
night  ? ' 

I  shook  my  head,  though  I  guessed  well  enough  what  night 
he  meant. 

'  Your  memory  weakens,  learned  Ana,  or  rather  is  confused, 
for  we  met  often,  did  we  not  ? ' 

Then  he  stared  at  the  staff  in  his  hand.  I  stared  also,  because 
I  could  not  help  it,  and  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  the  dead  wood  begin 
to  swell  and  curve.  This  was  enough  for  me  and  I  said  hastily, 

'  If  you  mean  the  night  of  the  coronation,  I  do  recall ' 

'  Ah  !  I  thought  you  would.  You,  learned  Ana,  who  like  all 
scribes  observe  so  closely,  will  have  noted  how  little  things — 
such  as  the  scent  of  a  flower,  or  the  passing  of  a  bird,  or  even  the 
writhing  of  a  snake  in  the  dust — often  bring  back  to  the  mind 
events  or  words  it  has  forgotten  long  ago.' 

'  Well — what  of  our  meeting  ?  '  I  broke  in  hastily. 

'  Nothing  at  all — or  only  this.  Just  before  it  you  were  talking 
with  the  Hebrew  Jabez,  the  lady  Merapi's  uncle,  were  you 
not?' 

*Yes,  I  was  talking  with  him  in  an  open  place,  alone.' 

'  Not  so,  learned  Scribe,  for  you  know  we  are  never  alone — quite. 
Could  you  but  see  it,  every  grain  of  sand  has  an  ear,' 

'  Be  pleased  to  explain,  0  Ki.' 

'  Nay,  Ana,  it  would  be  too  long,  and  short  jests  are  ever  the 
best.  As  I  have  told  you,  you  were  not  alone,  for  though  there 
were  some  words  that  I  did  not  catch,  I  heard  much  of  what  passed 
between  you  and  Jabez.' 

I*  What  did  you  hear  ? '  I  asked  wrathfully,  and  next  instant 
wished  that  I  had, bitten  throughfmy  tongue  before  it  shaped  the 
words. 

'  Much,  much.  Let  me  think.  You  spoke  about  the  lady 
Merapi,  and  whether  she  would  do  well  to  bide  at  Memphis  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Prince,  or  to'  return  to  Goshen  into  the  shadow  of 
a  certain — I  forget  the  name.  Jabez,  a  well-instructed  man,  said 
he  thought  that  she  might  be  happier  at  Memphis,  though  perhaps 
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her  presence  there  would  bring  a  great  sorrow  upon  herself  and 
— another.' 

Here  again  he  looked  at  the  child,  which  seemed  to  feel  his 
glance,  for  it  woke  up  and  beat  the  air  with  its  little  hands. 

The  nurse  felt  it  also,  although  her  head  was  turned  away,  for 
she  started  and  then  took  shelter  behind  the  bole  of  one  of  the 
palm-trees.  Now  Merapi  said  in  a  low  and  shaken  voice, 

'  I  know  what  you  mean,  Magician,  for  since  then  I  have  seen 
my  uncle  Jabez.' 

'  As  I  have  also,  several  times,  Lady,  which  may  explain  to 
you  what  Ana  here  thinks  so  wonderful,  namely  that  I  should 
have  learned  what  they  said  together  when  he  thought  that  they 
were  alone,  which,  as  I  have  told  him,  no  one  can  ever  be,  at  least 
in  Egypt,  the  land  of  listening  gods ' 

'  And  spying  sorcerers,'  I  exclaimed. 

' And  spying  sorcerers,'  he  repeated  after  me,  '  and  scribes 

who  take  notes,  and  learn  them  by  heart,  and  priests  with  ears 
as  large  ,  as  asses',  and  leaves  that  whisper — and  many  other 
things.' 

'  Cease  your  gibes,  and  say  what  you  have  to  say,'  said  Merapi, 
in  the  same  broken  voice. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  only  looked  at  the  tree  behind  which 
the  nurse  and  child  had  vanished. 

'  Oh  !  I  know,  I  know,'  she  exclaimed  in  tones  that  were  like 
a  cry.  *  My  child  is  threatened  !  You  threaten  my  child  because 
you  hate  me.' 

'  Your  pardon,  Lady.  It  is  true  that  evil  threatens  this  royal 
babe,  or  so  I  understood  from  Jabez,  who  knows  so  much.  But  it 
is  not  I  that  threaten  it,  any  more  than  I  hate  you,  in  whom  I 
acknowledge  a  fellow  of  my  craft,  but  one  greater  than  myself 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey/ 

'  Have  done  !  Why  do  you  torment  me  ? ' 

'  Can  the  priests  of  the  Moon-goddess  torment  Isis,  Mother  of 
Magic,  with  their  prayers  and  offerings  ?  And  can  I  who  would 
make  a  prayer  and  an  offering ' 

'  What  prayer,  and  what  offering  ? ' 

'  The  prayer  that  you  will  suffer  me  to  shelter  in  this  house 
from  the  many  dangers  that  threaten  me  at  the  hands  of  Pharaoh 
and  the  prophets  of  your  people,  and  an  offering  of  such  help  as 
I  can  give  by  my  arts  and  knowledge  against  blacker  dangers  which 
threaten — another.' 
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Here  once  more  he  gazed  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  beyond  which 
I  heard  the  infant  wail. 

'  If  I  consent,  what  then  ? '  she  asked,  hoarsely. 

'  Then,  Lady,  I  will  strive  to  protect  a  certain  little  one  against 
a  curse  which  Jabez  tells  me  threatens  him  and  many  others  in 
whom  runs  the  blood  of  Egypt.  I  will  strive,  if  I  am  allowed  to 
bide  here — I  do  not  say  that  I  shall  succeed,  for  as  your  lord  has 
reminded  me,  and  as  you  showed  me  in  the  temple  of  Amon,  my 
strength  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  prophets  and  prophetesses  of 
Israel/ 

'  And  if  I  refuse  ? ' 

'  Then,  Lady/  he  answered  in  a  voice  that  rang  like  iron,  '  I 
am  sure  that  one  whom  you  love — as  mothers  love — will  shortly 
be  rocked  in  the  arms  of  the  god  that  we  name  Osiris/ 

'  Stay, '  she  cried  and,  turning,  fled  away. 

'  Why,  Ana,  she  is  gone/  he  said,  '  and  that  before  I  could 
bargain  for  my  reward.  Well,  this  I  must  find  in  your  company. 
How  strange  are  women,  Ana  !  Here  you  have  one  of  the  greatest 
of  her  sex,  as  you  learned  in  the  temple  of  Amon.  And  yet  she  opens 
beneath  the  sun  of  hope  and  shrivels  beneath  the  shadow  of  fear, 
like  the  touched  leaves  of  that  tender  plant  which  grows  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  ;  she  who,  with  her  eyes  set  on  the  mystery  that 
is  beyond,  whereof  she  hears  the  whispering  winds,  should  tread 
both  earthly  hope  and  fear  beneath  her  feet,  or  make  of  them 
stepping  stones  to  glory.  Were  she  a  man  she  would  do  so,  but 
her  sex  wrecks  her,  she  who  thinks  more  of  the  kiss  of  a  babe 
than  of  all  the  splendours  she  might  harbour  in  her  breast.  Yes,  a 
babe,  a  single  wretched  little  babe.  You  had  one  once,  did  you  not, 
Ana  ?' 

'  OhJ  to  Set  and  his  fires  with  you  and  your  evil  talk/  I  said, 
and  left  him. 

When  I  had  gone  a  little  way,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  he 
was  laughing,  throwing  up  his  staff  as  he  laughed,  and  catching  it 
again. 

*  Set  and  his  fires/  he  called  after  me.  '  I  wonder  what  they 
are  like,  Ana.  Perhaps  one  day  we  shall  learn,  you  and  I  together, 
Scribe  Ana/ 

(To  be  continued.) 

J'rmied  by  tipotlitwoode,  Ballantyne  <t  Co.  Ltd.,  Colcheiier,  I/onJo.-i  and  Elan, 
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X.  THRILLS. 
BY  BOYD  CABLE. 

IT  was  a  bad  day  for  kite-balloon  work ;  first,  because  the  air  was 
not  clear  and  the  visibility  was  bad,  and  second,  because  there 
was  an  uncomfortable  wind  blowing,  and  the  balloon  was  jerking 
and  swaying  and  lurching  at  the  end  of  its  long  tether,  making  it 
hard  for  the  observers  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  such  targets  as  they 
cou'dpick  up,  and  still  harder  to  plot  out  angles  and  ranges  on  the 
map  spread  on  the  table  slicking  out  from  the  side  of  the  basket. 

But  hard  fighting  was  going  on,  and  the  line  was  getting  badly 
hammered,  so  that  every  balloon  which  could  got  up  was  hi  the 
air,  and  every  observer  was  hunting  for  hostile  battery  positions, 
directing  the  fire  of  our  guns  on  to  them,  and  doing  all  they  could 
to  lessen  the  shell-fire  that  was  pouring  down  on  our  infanlry  in 
the:r  scanty  trenches.  At  times  a  swirl  of  mist  or  cloud  came  down 
and  shut  off  the  view  altogether  from  the  balloons ;  but  they  hung 
on  and  stayed  aloft  waiting  for  a  clear  and  the  chance  to  observe 
a  few  more  rounds  the  moment  they  got  it. 

In  one  balloon  the  two  observers  had  been  sitting  aloft  for 
hours,  after  an  early  rising  and  a  hurried  breakfast.  They  had 
only  been  having  fleeting  targets  at  intervals  as  the  haze  cleared, 
but  any  danger  of  becoming  bored  was  removed  by  the  activities 
of  a  certain  anti-balloon  gun  which  did  its  best  to  shoot  them  down 
whenever  it  could  get  a  sight  on  them,  and  by  the  excitement  of 
watching  out  for  an  air  attack  whenever  the  low  clouds  came  down 
and  offered  good  cover  to  any  Hun  airman  who  cared  to  sneak 
over  above  them  and  chance  an  attack. 

When  a  blanketing  mist  crawled  down  over  the  target  again, 
one  observer  swore  disgustedly  and  spoke  down  the  telephone. 
The  second  kept  watch  round  and  listened  to  the  one-sided  con- 
versation. When  it  finished.,  the  first  observer  turned  to  the  map. 
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'  This  is  unpleasant .  Dixie/  he  said,  pointing  to  a  spot  on  it .  '  We've 
lost  the  hill  out  there/ 

'  Lost  the  hill ! '  said  Dixie  disconsolately.  '  Don't  talk  to  me 
about  losing.  I've  lost  interest  ;  and  if  this  cussed  gas-bag  doesn't 
stop  turnin'  round  like  a  drunk  teetotum,  I'm  goin'  to  lose  my 
breakfast  next/ 

'  It's  clearing  &  little  again/  said  the  other  cheerfully.  '  Hope 
so,  anyway.  I  want  to  finish  that  battery  off.  Can  you  see  what 
the  line's  doing  ? ' 

f  Seems  to  be  mainly  occupied  absorbin'  Hun  high  explosive/ 
said  Dixie.  '  They  don't  look  to  be  enjoyin'  life  down  there  any 
more'n  I  ana — an'  that's  not  enough  to  write  to  the  papers  about/ 

'  There  they  go  ! '  said  the  other.  '  Spot  that  flash  ?  Let's  get 
on  with  it.  The  P.B.I.1  down  on  the  floor  there  want  all  the 
help  we  can  give  'em/ 

'  You've  said  it,  Boy/  remarked  Dixie,  and  turned  to  his  spotting 
again. 

Both  were  hard  at  work  five  minutes  later  passing  orders  down 
to  the  guns,  trying  to  pick  up  the  burst  of  their  shells,  work  out 
corrections,  and  pass  them  down  again,  when  there  came  a  whistle 
and  a  howl  and  a  loud,  rending  c-r-r-rack  f  somewhere  above  them. 

'  See  here  Boy  ! '  said  Dixie.  '  This  is  gettin'  too  close  to  be 
pleasant,  as  the  turkey  said  about  Christmas.  Can't  we  find 
where  he's  located  and  p'tch  a  few  back  at  him  ?  I'm  about  tired 
of  perchin'  up  here  being  made  a  cock  shy  of/ 

'Wait  a  bit/  said  Boy.  '  I'm  almost  finished  with  this  other 
battery.  Maybe Look  out  !  Here  she  comes  again ! ' 

'  Look  out  !  retorted  Dixie,  when  the  shell  Lad  howled  up  and 
burst  in  a  cloud  of  filthy  black  smoke  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  on  their  level.  '  Pleasant  prospect  to  look  out  at. 
Hades  !  Here's  another.  Say,  Boy,  this  is  ge^tin'  too  hot,  as 
Casabianca  said  to  the  burnin'  deck.  He's  got  our  elevation  all 
rigLt,  and  if  we  don't  change  it  he'll  get  us  next,  for  sure/ 

The  closeness  of  the  shot  had  been  observed  below,  and,  after 
a  brief  telephoned  talk,  the  balloon  was  hauled  rapidly  down  a 
thousand  feet.  "Another  shell  crashed  angrily  above  them  as  it 
went  down. 

The  next  hour  was  a  highly  unpleasant  one  to  the  two  observers. 
Tht  '  anti '  gun  was  plainly  out  to  down  them,  and  kept  pitching 
shell  after  shell  with  most  discomforting  accuracy  all  round  them. 

1  Poor  Blanky  Infantry, 
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The  winch  below  hauled  them  down  and  let  them  soar  up  to  all 
sorts  of  varying  elevations  in  strenuous  endeavours  to  cheat  the 
gunners,  while  the  two  observers  did  their  best  to  pick  up  targets 
and  lay  their  guns  on  to  them,  and  the  anti  shells  continued  to 
scream  up  and  burst  about  them.  Several  times  the  explosions  were 
so  close  that  it  appeared  certain  the  envelope  must  be  holed,  and 
the  observers  stopped  work  and  waited  with  held  breath  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  were  sinking  and  if  they  would  have  to  jump 
for  it  and  trust  to  their  parachutes.  But  the  balloon  held  up,  and 
the  two  continued  their  shoot.  It  was  unpleasant,  highly  un- 
pleasant ;  but  the  hard-pressed  infantry  wanted  all  the  assistance 
the  guns  could  give  them,  and  the  guns  wanted  all  the  help  air 
observation  could  give  ;  so  the  observers  held  on.  and  chanced 
the  shells,  and  kept  their  guns  going  on  such  targets  as  they  could 
pick  out  of  the  dull  light  and  grey  mist. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  time  dragged  past,  the  strain 
began  to  toll  on  the  tempers  of  both  men.  The  only  respite  they 
had  from  the  continued  torment  of  the  anti-balloon  gun  was  when 
the  mist  closed  down  on  them  ;  and  then  the  strain  was  in  no  way 
lessened,  but  altered  only  to  that  of  watching  out  for  an  attacking 
enemy. 

And  that  looked-for  attack  came  at  last.  There  was  a  sudden 
and  urgent  call  on  the  telephone  from  below,  and  both  men  strained 
their  eyes  out  through  the  lifting  haze  to  the  next  balloon  in  the 
line  and,  with  an  instinctive  fumbling  at  the  fastening  of  their  para- 
chutb  harness,  made  ready  to  jump.  But  what  they  saw  held  them 
spell-bound  for  a  rnon  .ent.  The  next  balloon  in  the  line  was  being 
attacked.  It  was  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  ;  but  the  silhouette 
of  a  plane  could  clearly  be  seen  swooping  down  on  the  defenceless 
balloon,  flashes  of  fire  spitting  and  streaking  from  his  guns  as  he 
came.  The  two  balloon-men  leaped  over  the  edge  of  the  basket, 
One  ph.nged  down  the  regulation  dis'ance,  his  parachute  fluttered 
open  with  a  shimmer  of  gleaming  silk  that  looked  exactly  like  a 
bursting  puff  of  white  smoke,  began  to  drop  down  in  wide  pendulum 
swings.  But  with  the  second  man's  parac'uute  something  plainly 
had  gone  wrong.  Dixie  and  the  Boy,  clutching  the  sides  of  their 
basket  and  skiing  horror-stricken,  gasped  as  they  saw  the  little 
figure  go  plunging  plummet-wise  hundreds  after  hundreds  of  feet  .  .  . 
hundreds  .  .  .  thousands  .  .  .  and  still  the  parachute  followed 
in  a  solid  unopened  black  dot.  The  balloon  was  near  3000  feet 
up  when  the  man  jumped,  and  he  and  the  parachute  wtnt  down 
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3000  feet,  as  a  stone  would  drop  down  a  well.  Dixie  and  the  Boy 
watched  fascinated,  tried  to  turn  their  heads  or  shut  their  eyes — 
and  couldn't. 

When  it  was  over,  Dixie  spoke  hurriedly.  '  Come  on,  kid  !  Over ! 
Or  it's  our  turn  next/ 

But  to  watch  a  parachute  fail  to  open,  and  the  next  instant  to 
trust  your  life  to  the  proper  working  of  your  own.  is  rather  a  severe 
test  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  both  Dixie  and  the  Boy  waited 
another  second  watching  and  waiting  before  leaping  over.  They 
saw  a  lick  of  flame  flicker  along  the  top  of  the  attacked  balloon, 
die  down,  flash  out  again — and  then  caught  s;ght  of  the  Hun  scout 
wheel:ng  and  heading  for  their  balloon.  The  winch  below  was 
hauling  down  with  frantic  haste ;  but  there  is  little  hope  of  pulling 
down  a  K.B.  3000  feet  in  anything  like  the  time  it  takes  a  fast  scout 
to  cover  500  yards,  and  the  Boy,  taking  a  gulp;ng  breath,  was  on 
the  point  of  jumping,  when  Dixie  clutched  at  him  and  cried — 
croaked  is  a  truer  word — hoarsely  at  him.  The  new  act  of  the 
drama  was  begun  and  ended  almost  quicker  than  the  first.  Out 
of  the  grey  mist  another  plunging  shape  emerged,  hurtling  straight 
across  the  path  of  the  enemy  scout,  its  guns  streaming  fire,  clattering 
a  long  postman-knock  tat-tat-tat-tat.  The  enemy  machine  swerved 
violently,  missed  collision  by  bare  yards,  swept  round,  thrust  hia 
nose  down  and  tried  to  dive  away.  But  the  other  machine  was 
after  him  and  on  him  like  a  hawk  after  a  pigeon,  clinging  to  his 
tail  and  pelting  fire  at  him.  A  gust  of  sooty  black  smoke  puffed 
from  the  leading  machine,  a  spurt  of  flashing  fire  followed, 
and  it  went  diving  headlong  with  flame  and  clouds  of  smoke 
trailing  after. 

'  Boy,5  said  Dixie  unsteadily,  '  I've  mighty  near  had  balloonin' 
enough  for  one  mornin's  amusement  ! ' 

The  telephone  was  calling,  and  the  Boy  turned  to  answer  it. 
But  before  he  spoke  there  rose  to  them  again  the  shrieking  rush 
of  an  approaching  shell  —a  rush  that  rose  to  a  shriek,  a  bellow,  and 
ended  in  an  appalling  crash  that  sent  the  balloon  reeling  and  jerking 
at  its  tether.  Again  both  men  fingered  the  parachute  harness 
buckled  about  them  and  stared  up  intent  and  uneasy  at  the  swaying 
envelope  above  them.  Before  they  could  decide  whether  it  was 
hit  or  not,  another  wailing  yowl  heralded  another  shell ;  another 
rending  crash,  another  leaping  cloud  of  black  smoke  just  below 
them,  the  shriek  and  whistle  of  flying  fragments  up  past  them, 
told  of  another  deadly  close  burst.  Choking  black  smoke  swirled 
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up  on  them,  and  the  Boy  began  to  shout  hurriedly  into  his 
telephone. 

'  Tell  'em  the  basket's  shot  full  of  holes,'  said  Dixie,  '  and  my 
parachute's  got  a  rip  in  it  big  enough  to  put  your  fist  in.  And 
tell ' 

The  telephone-receiver  jerked  away  from  the  Boy's  ear.  '  Dixie,' 
he  gasped,  '  we're — we're  adrift ! ' 

Dixie  took  one  swift  look  over  the  edge  of  the  basket.  '  You've 
said  it/  he  drawled,  '  an'  that  ends  the  shoot,  anyway.' 

'  Should  we  jump  for  it  ? '  asked  the  Boy  hurriedly. 

'  If  you  feel  like  it,  go  ahead,'  said  Dixie,  '  but  not  for  mine, 
thank'ee.  My  parachute's  shot  up  to  glory,  an',  anyhow,  we're 
driftin'  back  over  our  own  lines.  I'd  as  soon  stay  with  her  till 
she  bumps.' 

'  I  think  she's  dropping,'  said  the  Boy.  '  The  shell  that  cut 
the  cable,  maybe,  holed  the  gas-bag,  and  she'll  come  down  with  a 
run.' 

'  We're  comin'  down  all  right,'  said  Dixie  philosophically,  '  but 
not  fast  enough  to  hurt.  You  jump  if  you  like.  I'm  goin'  to 
hang  on  and  pull  the  rippin'-cord  when  she's  near  the  floor.' 

But  the  remembrance  of  that  other  observer,  falling  like  a  bullet 
beneath  an  unopened  parachute,  was  too  close  to  encourage  the 
Boy  to  leap,  and  the  two  waited,  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
basket,  watching  the  ground  drift  past  beneath  them,  trying  to 
gauge  how  fast  the  balloon  was  coming  down.  It  fell  slowly,  very 
slowly,  at  first,  losing  height  so  gradually  that  it  was  hard  even  to 
say  it  was  losing.  It  began  to  look  as  if  the  two  were  in  for  an 
easy  and  comfortable  descent  without  leaving  the  balloon.  Then 
plainly  the  rate  of  descent  began  to  quicken.  The  ground  began 
to  swirl  up  to  them  at  an  alarming  speed ;  the  balloon,  which  had 
up  to  now  been  drifting  so  smoothly  that  its  movement  could  hardly 
be  felt,  started  to  lurch  down  in  sickening  swerves  and  drops  and 
swings. 

'  Boy,'  said  Dixie  seriously,  '  I  dunno  you  hadn't  better 
chance  it  an'  jump.  Looks  like  this  ol'  sausage  was  punctured 
bad,  an'  I'm  gettin'  to  think  she's  goin'  to  phut  out  quick 
an 'go  down  wallop.  S'pose  you  jump,  an' I  hang  on  to  her.  My 
parachute ' 

'  Take  mine  ! '  said  the  Boy  quickly.  '  I'd  as  soon  stay  with 
her.' 

'  Nothin'   doin','  answered  Dixie.    '  Parachute  jumps  is  no 
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popular  pastime  of  mine  at  the  moment,  an'  I  don't  mind  ownin* 
to  it/ 

So  both  waited,  Dixie  with  his  hand  on  the  ripping-cord,  both 
with  their  heads  over  the  side,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  passing  ground. 
There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing,  and,  as  they  came  closer  to  the 
ground,  they  began  to  discover  the  surprising  speed  at  which  they 
were  travelling,  to  feel  a  good  deal  uneasy  about  the  crash  with 
which  they  must  hit  solid  earth.  The  balloon  was  falling  now 
at  dangerous  speed,  and,  worse,  was  coming  down  in  a  series  of 
wild  swings  and  swayings. 

'  The  wood  ! '  shouted  Dixie,  pointing  out  and  down.  '  Better 
crash  her  in  it,  eh  ? ' 

'Go  on/  answered  the  Boy  briefly. 

The  next  minute  was  rather  a  nightmare — a  wild  impression 
of  a  sickening  plunge,  of  tearing  crackling  noises,  of  breaking 
branches,  of  a  basket  jerking,  tossing,  leaping,  falling,  bouncing 
and  falling  again,  and  finally  coming  to  rest  amongst  the  crashing 
tree-tops,  hanging  there  a  moment,  tearing  free  and  falling,  and 
bringing  up  completely  with  a  bump  amongst  the  lower  branches, 
while  the  envelope  settled  and  sagged  and  flopped  in  another 
crescendo  of  cracklings  and  rippings  and  tearings  on  top  of  the 
trees.  The  two  clung  for  dear  life  to  their  basket ;  were  jerked  and 
wrenched  almost  from  their  grip  a  dozen  times  ;  hung  on  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  their  last ;  felt  the  basket  at  last  settle  and 
steady,  and  cease  to  do  its  best  to  hurl  them  overboard. 

They  climbed  over,  caught  stray  cords,  and  slid  thankfully  to 
firm  ground.  'Did  it  ever  strike  you,  Boy/  said  Dixie,  'what  a 
pleasant  thing  a  lump  of  plain  solid  dirt  under  your  feet  can  be  ?  ' 

That  ended  their  adventure  so  far  as  the  air  was  concerned. 
But  it  cost  them  an  hour's  tramp  to  find  a  main  road  and  discover 
where  they  were  ;  and  another  hour  to  tramp  along  it  to  a  fair- 
sized  town  where  there  might  be  an  inn  or  hotel.  A  mile-stone 
on  the  roadside  gave  them  their  whereabouts  and  surprised  them 
by  the  distance  they  had  drifted  back. 

They  set  their  faces  east  and  began  a  steady  tramp.  The  road 
was  rather  crowded  with  a  stream  of  French  civilians  all  moving 
west,  and  as  they  walked  the  crowd  grew  closer  and  more  solid  and 
showed  plainer  si,,  ns  of  haste  and  anxiety.  There  were  no  troops  on 
the  road  ;  it  was  wholly  filled  with  civilians — women  and  children 
and  very  old  men  for  the  best  part,  all  laden  with  bundles  or  pulling 
or  pushing  or  driving  vehicles  of  every  sort  and  description. 
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There  was  a  cow  dragged  behind  an  old  woman  and  a  child,  a 
huge  bed  mattress  bundled  and  roped  on  its  back  ;  a  perambulator 
piled  high  with  clothing  and  blankets,  and  with  a  baby  nested  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  pile ;  an  old  man  leading  a  young  child  and 
carrying  a  birdcage  with  two  full-sized  chickens  crammed  into  it ;  a 
decrepit  cart  and  still  more  decrepit  pony,  with  a  load  of  furniture 
that  might  have  filled  a  pantechnicon  ;  a  family,  apparently  of 
mother  and  five  children  of  descending  ages  and  sizes  but  each  with 
a  bundle  hugged  close  ;  an  old  bent  woman  tottering  a  step  at  a 
time  on  two  sticks. — All  trailed  along  wearily  in  a  slow  drifting 
mass  ;  and  all  except  the  very  young  children,  were  casting  uneasy 
glances  over  their  shoulders,  were  evidently  struggling  to  put  as 
many  paces  as  possible  between  them  and  their  starting  point. 

Dixie  and  the  Boy  knew  well  what  it  all  meant — merely  the 
evacuation  of  another  village  that  had  come  within  shell  range  of 
the  Hun,  or  was  near  enough  to  the  shifting  battle-line  to  make  it 
wise  to  escape  before  all  in  it  were  engulfed,  made  prisoners  and 
set  to  slavery  in  the  fields  on  starvation  rations  for  Hun  task-masters, 
or,  worse,  deported,  torn  apart,  child  from  mother,  weak  from  strong, 
helpless  from  helpers,  and  sent  to  far-off  factories  or  the  terrors 
of  an  unknown  fate.  The  French  and  Belgians  have  learned  their 
lesson — learned  it  slow  and  hard  and  bitterly — that  it  is  bad  to  be 
driven  to  leave  all  they  own  on  earth,  but  infinitely  worse  to  stay 
and  still  lose  all,  and  more  in  the  ;  all '  than  mere  earthly  possessions. 

Dixie  and  the  Boy  tramped  slowly  against  the  tide  of  refugees 
and  drew  at  last  near  to  the  town  from  which  the  stream  was 
pouring.  It  was  all  very  pitiful,  very  cruel.  But  worse  was  to 
come.  The  road  was  one  of  those  long  main  national  route  high- 
ways common  in  France,  running  straight  as  a  ruler  for  miles  on 
end,  up  hill  and  down  dale.  The  roofs  of  the  village  were  half  a 
mile  away,  and  suddenly,  over  these  roofs,  an  aeroplane  came  skim- 
ming. It  flew  low,  and  it  flew  in  a  bee-line  along  above  the  wide 
straight  road  ;  and  as  it  flew  there  sounded  louder  and  plainer  the 
unmistakable  ac-ac-ac-ac  of  a  machine-gun ;  there  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  a  stream  of  spitting  fire  flashing  fre~n  the  flying  shape.  It 
swept  nearer,  and  the  clatter  of  its  guns  sounded  now  through  a 
rising  wail,  a  chorus  of  shrieks  and  calls  and  sharp  screams  and  tha 
cries  of  frightened  or  hurt  children.  The  gun  shut  off  abruptly  as 
the  machine  swooped  up  ;  burst  out  again  in  a  long  savage  tattoo 
as  it  curved  over  and  came  roaring  down  in  a  steep  dive.  In  tha 
road  there  was  a  pandemonium  of  screams  and  cries  :  a  wild  turmoil 
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of  figures  rushing  hither  and  thither,  flinging  down  into  the  ditches, 
scrambling  over  them  and  fleeing  in  terror  out  over  the  open  fields. 
As  the  machine  dived  the  two  observers  could  see  the  streaking 
lines  of  the  tracer  bullets,  hear  the  sharp  cracks  and  smacks  of 
explosives  hitting  the  ground — and  other  things.  They  could  only 
stand  and  curse  in  impotent  rage,  and  the  Hun  machine,  with  a  rush 
and  a  roar,  spat  a  last  handful  of  bullets  over  and  past  them  and 
was  gone  on  down  the  road.  The  two  stood  and  watched  its 
graceful  soaring  and  plunging,  listened  to  the  steady  rattle  of  its 
guns,  swore  savagely  again,  then  turned  to  help  some  of  the  shrieking 
women  and  crying  children  about  them.  But  next  moment  another 
distant  tat-tat-tat  made  them  look  up  to  see  another  black-crossed 
machine,  and  then  a  third,  leap  into  sight  over  the  village  and 
come  tearing  down  above  the  road.  Dixie  and  the  Boy  both  filled 
the '  few  intervening  seconds  trying  to  hustle  the  fear-stricken 
villagers  off  the  road  down  into  the  cover  of  the  ditches,  behind 
carts — anywhere  that  might  be  out  of  reach  of  the  bullets.  But  the 
new-comers  had  gone  one  better  than  bullets  for  fiendish  destruction. 
As  the  first  one  approached  a  black  blob  fell  away  from  it,  and 
next  second  there  was  a  rending  crash,  a  lea  ping  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  whirling  and  eddying  up  from  the  road.  The  machine  roared 
over  and  past,  with  her  machine-gun  hailing  bullets  down  the 
road,  and  far  down  the  road  came  another  billowing  cloud  of  smoke 
and  the  crash  of  another  bomb.  The  third  machine  followed  close, 
also  machine-gunning  hard  and  also  splashing  bombs  down  at 
intervals,  one  falling  with  horrible  effect  fairly  in  a  little  crowd  of 
women  and  children  clustered  under  and  behind  a  country  cart. 
The  cart  was  wrecked,  and  the  horse  and  half  of  the  women  and 
children.  .  .  . 

The  two  observers  gave  what  help  they  could,  their  faces  white 
and  their  hands  shaking  and  their  ears  tingling  as  they  worked. 
The  whole  scene  after  the  passing  of  the  destroyers  was  heart- 
rend  ng  and  pitiful  and  far  too  horrible  for  description.  And  the 
cruel  part  of  it  was  that  it  was  all  such  useless  destruction,  such, 
wanton  savagery,  such  a  brutal  and  wilful  slaughter  of  the  innocents. 
The  low-fliers  were  too  close  down  for  there  to  be  any  possibility 
of  their  not  knowing  well  what  they  were  shooting  and  bombing. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  a  uniform  on  the  road  ;  it  \\as  packed  with 
what,  clearly  and  unmistakably,  was  a  crowd  of  refugees,  of  help- 
less women  and  children.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  what  the 
Huns  hoped  to  gain,  what  object  they  could  have  had  in  such 
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indiscriminate  murder  ;  but.  object  or  no  object,  its  happening  is  a 
matter  of  cold  history. 

It  was  growing  late  when  the  two  observers,  continuing  their 
journey,  saw  a  distant  aerodrome,  made  their  way  across  the  fields 
to  it,  explained  themselves,  and  were  offered  dinner  first,  and  then 
transport  back  to  their  unit. 

The  two  told  their  tale  of  the  day  while  they  waited  with  the 
squadron  for  dinner  to  be  served.  It  was  dark  by  this  time,  and  an 
annoying  delay  came  before  dinner  in  the  shape  of  an  order  to  put 
all  lights  out,  and  in  the  droning  approach  of  some  enemy  bombers. 
They  passed  somewhere  overhead,  and  the  machine-gun  defences 
fired  a  few  streams  of  ineffectual  bullets  up  at  them.  One  bomb 
whistled  and  shrieked  down  and  burst  noisily  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  drome  and  others  farther  afield.  The  pilots  and  the  two 
observers  were  collected  again  just  outside  the  door  of  the  mess 
listening  to  the  distant  drone  of  the  Hun  bombers,  watching  the 
flicker  and  jump  of  gun  flashes  on  the  horizon  and  a  red  glare  that 
rose  in  a  wide  steady  glow  from  one  or  two  points.  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant reminder  of  the  trying  time  the  Army  was  having,  of  the 
retreat  they  had  made,  of  the  stores  and  dumps  that  had  been  fired 
to  prevent  the  enemy  taking  possession  of  them. 

One  of  the  pilots — a  youngster  of  under  twenty,  with  two  wound- 
stripes  on  his  cuff — laughed  suddenly.  ;  That  Hun  bomber  just 
about  rounds  off  a  complete  day  of  frightfulness  for  you  two  fellows,' 
he  said.  '  You  have  had  a  lively  time,  one  way  and  another/ 

'  We  have/  said  Dixie.  '  I've  had  thrills  enough  for  this  day  to 
fill  a  boy's  adventure  library  full  an'  overflowin'/ 

'  Too  many  for  me/  said  the  Boy,  '  when  I  think  of  watching 
that  man  go  down  with  an  unopened  parachute/ 

'  It  was  worse  seeing  that  Hun  come  down  the  road/  said  Dixie, 
'  and  bein'  able  to  do  nothin'  to  stop  him.  An'  when  I  think  of  that 
mother  with  a  dead  baby,  an'  that  kid — a  girl — about  five  year  old, 
that  an  explosive  bullet —  '  And  he  stopped  abruptly. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute,  broken  by  the  young  pilot. 

'Speaking  of  thrills/ he  said,  and  laughed  again,  '  there  was  a 
paragraph — some  of  you  will  remember  how  we  grinned  over  it. 
\\  onder  if  I  could  find  the  paper  ?  It  would  tickle  you  diving 
balloonatics  especially.  I'll  see/  and  he  disappeared  into  the  mess- 
room  and  began  to  hunt  round  with  an  electric  torch. 

He  found  the  paper  and  brought  it  out  and  read  the  paragraph 
by  the  light  of  his  torch.  It  was  headed  '  60,000  Thrills/  and  it 
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ran  :  *  'A  Blanktown  cable,  received  by  the  Chief  Representative 
for  Blancountry,  states  :  At  an  aquatic  carnival,  held  by  the  Big 
Stone  Swimming  Club  at  Light  Falls,  there  was  an  attendance  of 
60,000.  The  proceeds  go  to  the  Soldiers'  Fund.  Prince  Walkiyick 
— known  as  Alec  Walker  the  Middle  Seas  sprint  champion — dived 
from  a  height  of  200  feet  into  the  water.  He  was  two  seconds  in 
the  air  and  thrilled  the  spectators  with  his  exploit/ 

'  Good  Lord  !  '  said  the  Boy  helplessly. 

'  Thrilled  the  spectators/  repeated  Dixie  '  Thrilled  .  .  .  well, 
if  that  doesn't  take  it.' 

The  young  pilot  was  laughing  again,  long  and  immoderately, 
and  some  of  the  others,  looking  at  the  two  observers'  faces,  had  to 
join  him. 

'  Sixty  thousand  spectators,  you  said,'  the  Boy  was  beginning, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  distant  boom — boom — boom. 

'  Huns  bombing  Blanqueville  again,'  said  the  young  pilot. 
'  More  women  and  kid  casualties.  I  suppose.' 

Dixie  was  cursing,  low  but  very  intensely.  '  If  those  spectators 

are  out  for  thrills '  he  said,  and  looked  to  where  a  red  glow  was 

beginning  to  rise  in  the  sky  over  Blanqueville. 

1  Except  that  names  arc  altered,  the  paragraph  is  reprinted  here  word  for 
word  as  it  appeared  in  a  daily  paper  and  was  read  by  thousands  of  men  in  the 
line  at  the  time  of  the  first  retreat  in  the  spring  of  1918.  I  have  the  cutting 
now.— B.  C. 


HOME  FROM  A  GERMAN  PRISON  CAMP. 

A  PRISON  lager  is  a  rumour-breeding  place.  A  word  from  a  sentry, 
or,  more  often,  from  an  assistant  censor,  or,  occasionally,  from  an 
imaginative  officer,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  had  a  substantial  rumour 
bearing  the  semblance  of  truth.  In  my  time  the  subjects  of  these 
airy  nothings  were  two  :  the  prospective  internment  in  Holland  of 
the  eighteen-month  prisoners,  and  the  Swiss  Commission.  I  was 
interested  in  both  ;  in  the  first  because  of  my  admiration  of  the 
cheerful  fortitude  with  which  the  old  '  gefangeners '  had  stood  their 
long  term  of  imprisonment  ;  in  the  second  because  I  hoped  to  get 
away  myself.  Once  upon  a  time — towards  the  end  of  '16  they  said 
— a  commission  of  Swiss  doctors  had  gone  round  the  camps  and 
summoned  the  sick  to  Constance.  "When  they  arrived  there,  most 
of  them  had  a  sight  of  the  promised  land  and  were  then,  to  their 
great  annoyance,  turned  down.  A  brutal  procedure  it  seems  to  me  ! 
In  September  '17  it  looked  as  though  this  game  were  about  to  begin 
again,  for  a  number  of  rejects  were  again  summoned,  this  time  to 
Heidelberg,  for  re  examination.  Humours  that  this  was  about 
to  take  place  had  been  going  round  for  some  time,  bur,  when  it 
actually  happened  the  lager  hummed  like  a  hive  of  bees.  The 
recently  wounded  and  sick  had  to  wait,  however,  until  December 
for  their  turn.  On  the  3rd,  without  warning,  papers  were  given 
out  to  be  filled  in  with  the  usual  particulars,  and  \sith  the  cheering 
heading  '  Austausch  Station  Konstanz.'  Two  days  later  we  \\ero 
oil. 

At  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  real  Christmas-tree 
morning  with  crackling  frost  and  drifting  snow,  we  left  the  glaring 
arc  lamps  of  Augustabad  Lager  behind  us.  Those  of  us  who  were 
not  able  to  walk  froze  in  a  sort  of  hotel  omaibus  as  we  drove  to  the 
station  at  Neu  Brandenburg.  We  were  about  twenty  in  all.  Then 
began  a  Jong  and  tedious  journey  of  two  days  in  trains  that  stopped 
at  every  station.  '  Transport  does  not  go  express,'  they  told  us. 
One  might  have  been  pardoned  for  expecting  that  men  sick  enough 
to  be  exchanged  would  have  been  made  exception?  of.  For  my 
part.  I  found  the  journey  most  trying,  at  least  on  tho  first  day,  when 
I  was  attacked  by  train  sickness.  A  friend  of  mine  fell  ill  on  the 
second  day.  and  every  one  of  the  party  was  utterly  weary  when  we 
reached  Heidelberg.  But  we  were  possibly  on  our  way  to  Switzer- 
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land,  and  much  might  be  endured  for  the  hope  of  that !  The  whole 
way  wo  travelled  in  second-class  carriages  with  an  armed  guard  to 
each  compartment.  There  was  no  room  to  lie  down,  and  the  sentries 
had  to  stand,  or  sit  on  our  hand  luggage.  We  were  nominally  under 
the  care  of  a  fussy  Herr  Leutnant  Schmidt,  who  travelled  in  comfort 
himself,  and  troubled  not  at  all  about  us. 

About  noon  on  the  first  day  we  came  to  the  Stettirier  Bahnhof, 
Berlin.  Here  we  had  to  change  and  make  our  way  across  the  city 
to  the  Anleiter  Bahnhof.  The  cripples,  after  much  calculating 
on  the  part  of  the  futile  Herr  Leutnant,  who  counted  us  and  the 
droskies  out  loud  half  a  dozen  times,  were  put  into  cabs  and  driven 
across.  The  old  coachman  on  the  box  pointed  out  th.  important 
buildings  as  we  went  along.  Our  route  took  us  across  the  Unter 
den  Linden,  past  the  Braridenburger  Tor,  and  along  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse.  The  Reichstag  and  the  Foreign  Office  were  pointed  out  to 
us  as  carefully  as  to  any  party  of  tourists.  I  had  visited  the  city 
in  pre-war  days,  and  was  therefore  deeply  interested  in  the  contrast 
between  its  gay  prosperity  of  that  day  and  its  present  sad,  poverty- 
stricken  appearance.  Here  were  no  bustling  throngs  of  stout 
Germans,  no  hurrying  taxis.  The  city  was  comparatively  deserted  ; 
traffic  was  reduced  to  a  mere  trickle.  The  streets  had  an  uncared- 
for  appearance,  the  horses  were  painfully  thin,  and  the  people 
seemed  dejected.  Your  German  of  peace  days  usually  wore  a 
confident  air,  and  was  a  trifle  over-keen  :  to-day  he  has  a  look  of 
strain  and  long  suffering.  The  children  distressed  me  :  they  were 
so  thin  and  pale  and  had  such  larg«  bright  eyes.  1  'hey  were  lively 
enough  ;  indeed  they  were  the  only  people  who  took  any  notice 
of  us,  except  the  girls  in  the  shop  windows,  who  smiled  pleasantly, 
and  one  old  man,  who  stood  on  the  curb  and  growled  '  Englander/ 
as  though  it  were  a  term  of  reproach  !  At  the  Anleiter  station  wo 
passed  through  a  refreshment  room  full  of  German  soldiers  ;  not  a 
word  of  comment.  Here,  after  we  were  joined  by  the  rest  of  our 
party,  who  had  been  marched  in  fours  across  the  city,  headed  by 
the  Herr  Leutnant,  we  had  lunch  :  soup,  a  plate  of  chopped  vege- 
tables, and  a  wee  piece  of  meat.  We  were  asked  if  we  would  have 
beer  '  Beer  ?  Yes,  rather  ' :  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  deplorable 
substitute  of  which  no  one  could  drink  more  than  half  a  glass.  As 
soon  as  we  got  into  the  train  we  had  a  good  meal  from  our  own 
stores  !  We  were  all  well  provided  with  food,  for  we  knew  how  fatal 
it  was  to  trust  to  promises  that  our  boxes  of  conserves  would  come 
'  gleich/  It  has  often  happened  that  an  officer  changing  camps  has 
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been  separated  from  his  stores  for  weeks  and  compelled  to  live  on 
the  charity  of  his  fellow  prisoners. 

Late  at  night,  we  were  turned  out  at  a  grimy  station  called  Bebra, 
where  we  spent  several  hours  in  a  wooden  shed  furnished  with  bare 
tables  and  forms.  There  we  met  a  crowd  of  our  Tommies  and  old 
seamen  on  their  way  to  Mannheim  for  examination.  Hot  water 
was  provided,  so  that  we  could  make  ourselves  a  meal,  and  at  seven 
in  the  morning  we  began  to  move  off  again,  in  fours.  Half-way 
down  the  platform  the  Herr  Leutnant  made  the  belated  discovery 
that  we  had  not  had  coffee,  so  he  halted  us  there  on  the  frozen  open 
platform  until  the  cofiee  was  fetched.  We  accepted  the  drink 
politely,  but  we  cursed  him  in  our  hearts.  Lunch  on  the  second  day 
was  in  the  waiting-room  at  Frankfurt-am- Ma  in.  It  cost  us  six  marks 
a  head,  and  consisted  of  an  anaemic  soup,  a  small  piece  of  fish  (it 
was  a  '  fleischlos  '  day,  we  were  told),  potatoes,  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
substitute.  It  was  the  best  this  once  rich  city  could  provide.  Let 
it  be  recorded,  however,  that  here  I  saw  a  stout  German — the  only 
one  in  eight  months.  He  had  the  appearance  of  an  excess  profits 
munition  maker,  such  as  one  sees  caricatured  frequently  in  Jugend 
and  Kladderadatsch.  From  Frankfurt  to  Heidelberg  we  had  a 
peculiarly  uncomfortable  ride,  packed  in  old-fashioned  square  sort 
of  carriage? — dug-outs,  I  imagine — lit  by  a  miserable  night-light. 
But  we  had  our  precious  food  boxes  witK  us,  and  the  Swiss 
Commission  ahead. 

By  the  time  we  reached  our  destination  wo  were  all  worn  out. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  taken  before  the  Kommandant  to  give  par- 
ticulars again,  and  to  be  searched.  It  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
to  keep  sick  men,  who  had  spent  two  days  in  trains,  out  of  bed 
until  nearly  eleven  o'clock  while  these  formalities  were  gone  through. 
Again  it  was  an  instance  of  that  sheer  lack  of  consideration  for  the 
helpless  which  seems  to  mark  the  German  everywhere.  Even- 
tually we  were  allowed  to  go  to  our  quarters,  such  as  they  were. 
I  was  conducted  to  a  wooden  hut  reserved  for  the  sick.  They  called 
it  a  '  Kranken  Baracke/  but  it  was  the  last  place  I  should  think 
of  putting  wounded  men  into.  It  was  *mpty,  save  for  beds  and 
cupboards,  when  I  arrived,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I  gazed  round 
the  room.  I  asked  which  was  my  bed.  '  Alles/  s?id  my  guide,  as 
he  retired  and  left  me  alone  in  the  dismal  place.  So,  like  Goldy 
Locks,  I  tried  everyone  (there  were  a  dozen),  but  found  none  '  just 
right  ! '  On  the  contrary  they  were  all  wrong.  There  were  no 
springs  to  them,  and  the  mattresses  were  stuffed  with  torn-up 
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newspapers,  chiefly  Frankfurter  Zeitungs  and  Berliner  Tageblatts. 
After  I  had  tried  mine  in  various  positions  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  contained  a  number  of  Vorwdrts,  so  aggressive  was  it. 
Blue  checked  sheets,  musty  blankets,  and  hard  packed  pillows 
completed  the  furniture  of  the  beds.  One  thing  I  was  glad  to  notice 
— we  had  the  business  side  of  the  stove  turned  towards  us.  That 
stove  was  placed  so  as  to  heat  two  long  rooms  which  were  really 
parts  of  the  same  hut.  It  had  only  one  door,  however,  and  that, 
luckily,  on  our  side.  Whether  the  fellows  on  the  other  side  got 
warm  depended  on  our  stoking,  and,  of  course,  they  were  not  able 
to  cook.  Well,  I  got  into  bed  and  spent  an  amusing  half -hour 
listening  to  the  comments  of  my  friends  as  they  entered  the  hut. 
Few  of  us  blept  much,  because  of  the  cold  and  the  unyielding  nature 
of  the  beds,  and  ten  o'clock  next  morning  found  us  huddled  beneath 
our  blue  checks  looking  out  on  a  hopeless  dawn. 

About  eleven,  we  were  summoned  to  the  billiard-room  to  listen 
to  a  speech  of  welcome  by  the  Kommandant,  a  picturesque  old  fellow 
with  a  curly  moustache  and  beard.  He  apologised  for  the  dis- 
comfort we  should  have  to  put  up  with,  as  the  lager  was  overfull, 
but  in  a  few  days  there  would  be  room  for  all  in  th  e  caserne,  where 
it  was  more  comfortable.  He  then  made  a  series  of  remarks,  each 
beginning  '  Es  ist  verboten,'  and  told  us  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
to  escape,  because  all  who  had  done  so  had  been  recaptured.  He 
was  going  away  for  a  few  days,  but  he  hoped  we  would  have  as  good 
a  time  as  the  circumstances  allowed.  That  over,  we  browsed  or 
hopped  around  to  find  out  how  the  camp  lay  and  what  were  its 
resources.  Its  situation  was  beautiful.  The  caserne  overlooks 

'  Old  Heidelberg,  a  fine  town 
Of  ancient  majesty,' 

and,  all  things  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  go  on  : 

'  No  prison  camp  in  Germany 
Is  half  so  fair  as  she.' 

Within  the  area  of  the  camp  there  were  the  caserne — the  main 
building — an  annex  of  a  dozen  huts,  a  hockey  field,  and  an  exercise 
ground  rather  like  a  large  circus  ring.  At  five  o'clock  each  day 
the  last-named  was  closed,  the  time  being  announced  by  the  blowing 
of  a  toy  horn  which  made  the  most  ridiculous  little  sound.  The 
same  instrument  blew  '  appel '  twice  a  day,  and  certainly  I  much 
preferred  it  to  the  blaring  bugle  of  Augustabad.  There  was  very 
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little  military  parade  about  Heidelberg.  The  guard  was  composed 
of  jolly  old  boys  in  coal-scuttle  helmets,  and  most  of  them  wore 
beards  :  they  seemed  more  in  keeping  with  the  Christmas-tree 
Germany  of  70  than  with  the  boastful  creature  of  to-day.  The 
officials,  too,  were  pleasant  enough.  While  one  of  them  was  search- 
ing me  I  said  to  him,  '  You  are  a  very  good  detective/  '  Do  you 
think  I  like  doing  this  ?  It  is  my  duty.'  Not  quite  catching  what 
he  said,  I  carelessly  replied  '  Yes,'  whereat  he  looked  so  hurt  that  I 
apologised.  He  then  told  me  how  he  hated  '  this  Sherlock  Holmes 
business.'  On  one  occasion  we  became  so  cold  in  our  hut  that  we 
wrote  to  the  Kommandant  demanding  extra  coal :  it  was  sent 
immediately. 

Then  there  were  our  friends  the  French.  We  had  a  little  dark 
Frenchman  as  our  orderly,  a  smiling,  hard-working  fellow.  He 
had,  like  most  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  a  profound  contempt  for 
'  la  stupidite  Bosche.'  One  day  he  smashed  the  wooden  foot-board 
of  a  bed  :  he  merely  grinned  and  said,  '  Oh,  ce  n'est  rien,  c'est 
Bosche.'  Another  of  them,  who  worked  in  the  conserve  room, 
whispered  to  me  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  him,  '  Jusqu'au  bout, 
Monsieur,  les  Anglais,  n'est  ce  pas  ?  '  When  I  replied,  '  Sans 
aucune  doute,'  he  smiled  in  a  comradely  way  all  over  his  face.  I 
loved  those  Frenchmen.  They  had  raised  a  wonderfully  good 
orchestra  conducted  by  a  well-known  violinist,  and  once  a  week 
they  played  to  us  charmingly.  Another  production  of  theirs  was 
the  Cinema.  Both  the  machine  and  the  pictures  were  of  the  most 
primitive  sort.  Sometimes  the  latter  resembled  nothing  so  much 
as  a  rain-storm  with  blurred  figures  mopping  and  mowing  through 
a  veil  of  mist.  And  the  stories  :  melodramas  of  the  crudest  descrip- 
tion. But  the  comments  of  the  audience  were  more  amusing  than 
the  pictures  themselves.  If  you  unwarily  wandered  into  view  with 
your  hat  on,  you  were  greeted  by  cries  of  '  Chapeau,chapeau,'  and 
'  Assis,  assis.'  Kissing  (on  the  screen)  met  with  '  Assez,  assez,'  and 
a  picture  of  a  German  hero  pouring  out  a  drink  for  his  lady  with 
'  Ersatz,  ersatz.'  The  appearance  of  the  bad  man  always  evoked 
murmurs  of  '  Ah,  le  vilain,'  and  when  hv.  was  finally  discomfited, 
'  A  bas  le  vilain.  C'est  fini,'  followed  by  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
applause. 

Then  there  were  long  talks  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira  or  a  cup 
of  real  cofiee,  many  compliments  to  be  exchanged,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve  the  swearing  of  eternal  friendship.  When  eventually  we  were 
passed  by  the  Commission,  our  French  friends  rejoiced  with  us. 
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'  Bon  pour  la  Suisse  ?  '  '  Non,  pour  TAngleterre.'  '  Ah,  c'est 
magnifique/  But  what  impressed  me  most  about  the  French  was 
the  clarity  of  their  views  on  the  war  and  its  significance.  One  of 
them  explained  at  great  length,  and  in  an  extremely  interesting 
way,  how  the  French  and  the  British  are  much  more  akin  in  every- 
thing except  mere  race  than  are  the  British  and  Germans.  We 
were  both  products  of  an  older  civilisation  and  a  finer,  which  we 
must  defend  to  the  last  against  '  les  barbares.'  So  we  patted  one 
another  on  the  back  and  resolved,  on  behalf  of  our  respective 
nations,  to  prosecute  the  war  '  jusqu'au  bout.' 

But  to  continue  my  story.  The  long-expected  Swiss  Commission 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  one  day,  and  we  were  summoned  to 
attend  it  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  fine  Tuesday  morning  in  mid-December. 
A  subdued  excitement  pervaded  the  company  of  candidates. 
There  were  about  ninety  of  us  to  be  examined,  and  when  I  turned 
up  at  ten  I  found  a  long  queue  starting  at  the  billiard-room  door 
and  winding  down  the  stairs  into  the  passage  below.  As  each  of 
the  examined  came  out  he  was  besieged  with  questions,  '  What 
luck  ?  Are  they  decent  ?  '  and  so  on.  I  found  out  that  one  of 
the  doctors  was  a  stout  jovial  Swiss,  so  when  I  entered  the  room 
I  manoeuvred  round  until  I  secured  him  as  my  examiner.  In  two 
minutes  it  was  over,  and  I  was  dismissed  with  the  whispered 
assurance,  '  It  is  all  right/  from  the  German  attendant.  I  did 
not  know  whether  to  believe  him  or  not,  but  on  the  whole  I  thought 
I  might,  as  I  had  seen  a  sympathetic  gleam  in  the  eye  of  my  Swiss. 
We  were  not  actually  told  the  result,  but  those  who  had  failed  to 
pass  were  informed  of  the  fact  ! 

On  Christmas  Eve,  less  than  a  week  later,  the  list  came  out. 
To  my  horror  my  name  was  missing.  I  set  off  at  once  to  the 
Kommandantur  with  another  alarmed  officer  to  see  the  Herr  Major. 
He  looked  up  the  list,  and  told  us  we  were  for  England  I  '  Bon 
pour  1'Angleterre  ?  Incroyable  ! '  But  so  it  was.  There  was 
only  one  little  fly  in  the  ointment  :  a  party  had  already  been 
waiting  for  six  weeks  to  go  home,  and  though  the  Swiss  party  was 
to  leave  next  day,  there  was  no  saying  when  we  should  go.  Never- 
theless we  held  a  dinner  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  By  the  exercise 
of  considerable  ingenuity  we  managed  to  draw  up  a  menu  of  nine 
courses.  I  fear  it  was  a  piece  of  'eye-wash/  for  the  dinner  was 
not  nearly  so  substantial  as  the  menu  card.  It  was,  however,  not 
altogether  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  though  a  heavy  mortgage 
on  our  precious  stores.  These  had  already  been  seriously  depleted, 
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gladly  enough,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Cambrai  prisoners.  About 
forty  arrived  one  night  and  a  batch  of  the  same  number  a  few  nights 
later.  They  were  ravenous.  For  several  weeks  they  had  been 
starving  on  German  rations,  eked  out  only  by  sardines  at  five  marks 
the  box,  which  they  were  allowed  to  buy  at  Karlsruhe,  their  first 
camp.  We  fed  them  with  pleasure,  and  had  the  extra  satisfaction 
of  making  them  our  legatees  for  parcels  when  wo  left,  fortunately 
for  them  quite  soon. 

The  Swiss  party  left  on  the  26th,  expressing  the  hope  that  we 
might  not  be  long  in  following.  We  felt  a  little  forlorn  when  they 
had  gone,  but  all  that  was  changed  the  very  next  day,  when  we 
got  orders  to  move.  We  were  accordingly  searched  again,  person 
and  baggage,  and  addressed  by  the  Herr  Major.  He  hoped  we 
should  soon  be  home,  and  he  wished  us  to  leave  Germany  with  a 
good  impression.  The  good,  impression  business  did  not  start  in 
earnest,  however,  until  we  reached  Aachen.  As  far  as  that  town 
wo  travelled  in  the  usual  transport  way — in  second-class  carriages 
stopping  at  every  station — for  a  day  and  a  night.  Those  sickening 
train  journeys  !  This  was  my  third,  and  each  as  trying  as  its 
predecessor.  Bat  with  Aachen  all  was  changed. 

Changed  indeed  :  Aachen  was  so  different  from  other  places 
in  every  way  that  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I  am  not  the  victim 
of  my  imagination  as  I  look  back  on  it.  We  had  clean  sheets,  a 
beautifully  kept  building  (a  Technical  School)  to  live  in,  sLters 
to  wait  on  us,  and  almost  enough  to  eat.  One  day,  in  fact,  we  had 
meat  twice.  What  did  it  mean  ?  There  were  over  200  men  there 
too,  and  they  were  highly  amused  at  the  sudden  change  in  their 
treatment.  To  me  it  was  rather  pathetic.  If  it  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  conciliate  us,  it  showed  a  childish  ignorance  of  elementary 
psychology,  while  if  it  was  really  consideration  for  the  ;ick  con- 
centrated there,  it  merely  revealed  by  comparison  the  brutality 
of  a  rigid  system  which  could  not  modify  its  transport  for  wounded 
prisoners . 

One  blot  on  Aachen's  fair  escutcheon  was  made  by  the  pastor. 
On  Sunday  evening  some  of  us  accepted  hit  invitation  to  a  service 
arranged  by  him,  thinking,  good  easy  souls,  that  parsons,  like 
doctors,  sank  their  national  prejudices  while  on  duty.  The  service 
was  held  01?  the  landing,  and  the  congregation  sat  on  the  stairs. 
All  went  well  unti)  the  middle  of  the  sermon,  when  the  pastor, 
speaking  through  an  interpreter,  suddenly  said,  a  propos  of  mutual 
misunderstanding,  '  Your  English  people  at  home  think  that 
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Germany  is  beaten  to  her  knees  by  starvation.  She  is  not,  as  you 
see  for  yourselves.  .  .  .'  Here  the  interpreter  stopped,  and  we 
began  to  shuffle  in  our  seats,  for  the  pastor  was  speaking  with  very 
unministerial  heat ;  but,  fortunately,  he  was  stopped  by  his 
assistant.  He  was  interfering  with  the  good-impression  work, 
and  I  saw  him  later  in  the  evening  being  taken  severely  to  task 
by  the  sister-in-chief  for  his  maladroitness. 

On  New  Year's  Day — a  happy  new  year  for  us — we  boarded 
our  train,  a  pukka  Red  Cross  train.  More  good  impressions.  I 
had  gone  into  Germany  lying  on  a  bony  stretcher  covered  with 
dirty  blankets  :  1  came  out  snuggled  down  in  a  bed  with  clean 
sheets.  1  got  into  it  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  train,  and  there  1 
stayed  until  1  reached  Rotterdam  the  following  night.  On  the 
way  we  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  deserted  Antwerp.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  melancholy  than  the  sight  of  this  once  bustling 
city,  scarcely  touched  by  war,  but  humiliated  by  German  occupation. 
The  desolation  of  war  was  far  more  apparent  to  me  here  than  at 
Arras,  for  example,  for  that  city,  scarred  as  it  is,  is  redeemed  by 
its  setting  in  the  midst  of  a  still  active  battlefield.  Another  sight 
which  moved  me  deeply  was  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sea.  1  realised 
as  soon  as  1  saw  it  how  intimately  an  Englishman's  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  bound  up  with  it  :  everyone  in  my  carriage  seemed 
to  share  that  feeling.  1  think  we  felt  that  we  were  once  more  in 
touch  with  home,  even  though  what  we  saw  was  only  the  estuary 
of  the  Maas.  But  the  culminating  point  of  the  journey  was  the 
crossing  of  the  frontier.  It  was  a  moment  eagerly  longed  for.  It 
meant  virtual  freedom.  When  at  last  it  arrived,  shortly  after 
we  had  passed  through  the  last  trenches  and  barbed  wire,  first  a 
stir  and  then  a  cheer  ran  down  the  length  of  the  train.  Soon  after, 
we  ran  into  Rosendaal,  and  there  were  Dutch  soldiers  instead  of 
German,  Dutch  men  and  women  and  children,  and,  at  last,  some 
English  women  there  to  welcome  us.  Just  to  see  them  was  delight- 
ful :  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  of  us  had  been  through  a 
longish  period  of  sickness  without  the  ministrations  of  our  own 
women  folk,  which  are  in  themselves  so  great  an  alleviation  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded.  Besides,  the  monastic  character  of 
our  life  in  camp  had  given  us  a  thirst  for  the  companionship  of 
women  and  children  such  as,  perhaps,  none  of  us  had  experienced 
in  such  intensity  before.  At  the  best,  a  prisoner's  existence  is  a 
poor  thing  :  but  imprisonment  carries  with  it  this  consolation — 
it  teaches  one  the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  ordinary  everyday 
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life  of  the  free  man.  Here  was  our  foretaste  of  freedom,  and  sweet 
it  lay  on  the  tongue.  At  that  moment  began  the  absorbingly 
interesting  occupation  of  picking  up  the  threads  of  that  same 
everyday  life. 

At  Rotterdam  we  were  put  on  board  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman, 
the  Sindoro  by  name,  which,  with  two  smaller  sister  ships,  was  to 
take  the  party  across.  The  ship  was  well  adapted  for  the  work, 
and  everyone  was  very  comfortable.  Dutch  sisters  looked  after 
the  sick.  I  had  the  luck  to  have  a  cabin  to  myself,  a  tiny  space 
about  seven  feet  by  four,  which  was  my  very  own  territory  for  the 
time  being.  I  could  lock  myself  in  there  if  I  liked,  and  lie  in  bed 
all  day  if  I  wished.  Privacy,  a  precious  thing  I  had  not  enjoyed 
for  months,  was  mine  once  more.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to 
those  who  have  never  been  imprisoned  how  precious  every  moment 
of  liberty  was  to  us.  No  barbed  wire,  no  arc  lamps  shining  in 
on  one  in  bed,  no  '  appels  '  night  or  day,  no  '  pikelhaubes/  no  bugles, 
no  Bosches  ;  only  the  cheerful  sounds  of  our  own  men  marching 
or  stumping  along  the  deck  overhead,  or  breaking  out  into 
spontaneous  song,  and  England  just  across  the  water  ! 

We  were  five  days  on  the  way,  however.  We  did  not  mind, 
though  we  strained  at  the  leash.  The  emptiness  of  the  North  Sea 
was  slightly  depressing  to  one  who  had  crossed  it  often  in  happier 
times,  but  we  knew  it  must  be  so,  and  the  inshore  traffic  was  re- 
assuring in  its  volume.  The  German  '  man  in  the  street '  believes 
that  Britain  is  starving,  and  though  we  did  not  believe  that  story, 
we  did  not  quite  know  what  to  erpect  on  this  side.  We  came  to 
anchor  in  Boston  Deeps — the  Clayhole  I  think  they  call  it — and 
there  lay-to  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day.  From  that  time 
we  were  in  the  hands  of  our  own  people.  Bluejackets  had  us 
transhipped  to  tenders  in  a  business-like  way  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  purring  of  cinema  cameras.  The  Tommies  enjoyed  this 
part  of  the  show  hugely. 

The  fens  are  not  the  most  exciting  of  scenery,  but  they  gave 
us  enormous  pleasure  as  we  steamed  up  to  Boston.  Chubby- 
cheeked  children  and  well-fattened  cattle  held  us  fascinated.  For 
a  time  we  were  gross  materialists,  deb'ghting  in  healthy  physical 
existence  as  it  is  in  England.  And  as  we  skipped  along  in  our 
Red  Cross  train  I,  for  one,  felt  more  and  more  nearly  the  impression 
of  the  strength  and  solidity  proper  to  our  little  country.  For, 
however  stoutly  one  may  stand  out  in  the  enemy  country  against 
the  influence  of  its  power,  it  makes  itself  felt  in  time.  Our  faith 
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in  England,  ever  so  slightly  shaken  by  months  in  Germany,  was 
now  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  first  sight  of  our  native 
land  and  the  first  breath  of  its  free  air. 

London  completed  our  satisfaction  in  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  Britain.  The  remembered  dullness  of  Berlin  threw  up  into  sirong 
relief  the  buoyancy  which  London  still,  in  the  fourth  year  of  war, 
maintains,  and  I  venture  to  think  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  whole 
party  but  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  in  England  as  he  drove  through  the 
welcoming  crowds  at  St.  Pancrac  in  the  evening  of  January  7th. 
True  it  is  that '  he  little  knows  of  England  who  only  England  knows  ' : 
and  certainly  a  few  months  as  a  prisoner  of  war  will  do  as  much  as 
years  of  colonial  travel  to  convince  the  '  gefangener  '  that  England 
is  the  best  country  in  the  world,  and  to  deepen  in  his  heart  the 
inarticulate  patriotism  to  which  he  is  born. 

H.  W.  LIDDLE. 
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FROM    A    COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 

I  SOMETIMES  wonder  whether  the  popularity  of  autograph-collecting 
is  not  partly  due  to  the  latitude  it  affords  in  arrangement.  There 
are  so  many  possible  mechanical  divisions,  and  they  all  break  down 
so  completely.  If  we  try  to  catalogue  under  dates,  or  subjects,  or 
nationalities,  we  frequently  find  that  the  interest  which  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two  letters  is  lost  by  our  own  arbi- 
tary  ordering.  And  this  is  part  of  the  fascination  of  the  game,  for 
it  allows  the  individuality  of  the  collector  freer  scope  than  he  gets 
in  other  lines  of  country.  The  boundaries  are  vaguer  than  in  most 
hobbies,  just  as  the  personal  element  is  more  pronounced.  For  there 
are  many  examples  of  the  same  coin,  or  print,  or  book,  or  postage 
stamp,  but  no  quite  identical  repetition  of  a  letter.  Our  ewe  lamb 
keeps  its  value  in  its  owner's  eyes,  even  if  other  people  have  a  larger 
or  woollier  specimen  of  the  same  breed. 

My  own  preference  in  arrangement  is  for  what  I  may  call  the 
family  order — that  is,  a  rough  division,  which  allows  as  much  linking 
together  as  possible  of  kindred  people  and  ideas.  For  instance,  I 
possess  a  letter  written  to  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  given  by  him  to  me, 
from  D.  G.  Rossetti,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Both  he  and 
Martin  were  bringing  out  translations  of  Dante  at  the  same  time, 
and  lie  speaks  fully  of  it ;  he  also  asks  Martin's  good  offices  in  relation 
to  the  MSS.  of  a  certain  young  man  who  is  not  promising  merely  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  destined  to  do  great  things — a  son  of  Admiral 
Swinburne.  Now  it  seems  fitting  to  me  that  Rossetti  should  be  on  the 
same  page  as  Martin,  and  that  his  sister's  letter  about  her  brother's 
death  should  be  on  it  also,  with  a  note  too  from  Miss  Ingelow,  to 
whom  Miss  Rossetti 's  letter  was  addressed  and  by  whom  it  was 
given  to  me.  But  if  I  had  had  a  letter  from  Millais  or  Burne-Jones 
speaking  of  Rossetti,  I  should  probably  have  put  him  under  artists. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  none  of  us  are  likely  to  have  an  epistle  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  place. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  how  to  set  about  the  forming  of  a 
collection.  We  cannot  hope  to  get  far  without  buying,  and  if  so, 
where  and  how?  Now  here  I  have  much  less  hesitation  than  in  the 
matter  of  arrangement.  If  we  buy,  let  us  determine  not  to  do  so  on 
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the  cheap.    Few  except  experts  can  tell  a  forgery ;  a  good  expert 
will  own  that  sometimes  he  is  uncertain,  and  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
tell  us  so.    My  own  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  I  almost  always 
go  to  one  or  two  dealers  whom  I  can  trust,  and  to  whom  I  am  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  fair  price.    They  will  sometimes  give  a  guarantee  to 
take  back  a  letter  at  the  purchaser's  wish,  or  to  exchange  for  the 
same  value.    1  had  a  genuine  letter  in  which  a  genuine  signature  had 
been  inserted  ;  the  MS.  itself  was,  1  suspect,  a  draft  that  had  never 
been  signed.    The  document  was  worth  what  I  gave  for  it  as  a  buyer 
— let  us  never  forget  that  a  buyer's  price  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  a  seller's  price — but  it  required  too  much  explanation  when 
the  collection  was  shown,  and  after  some  years  1  tired  of  it  and 
changed  it  where  I  had  originally  bought  it,  in  a  quite  satisfactory 
way.     Obviously,  no  dealer  would  treat  a  casual  purchaser  with 
this  consideration,  and  it  is  well  to  stick  to  one  or  two  good  and 
reliable  experts,  and  make  it  worth  their  while  to  help  the  collection. 
There  is  also  the  question  of  buying  at  sales,  a  danger  to  the 
amateur  as  a  rule,  as  he  is  up  against  the  dealers.    I  prefer  to  buy 
at  a  sale  through  a  dealer  and  to  pay  his  commission.    I  think  it 
is  both  cheaper  and  safer.    I  know  people  who  buy  old  paper  by 
the  sack  in  the  hope  of  finding  treasures.    I  should  never  be  sure 
of  recognising  them,  and  I  believe  it  better  policy  to  pay  for  an 
expert's  knowledge.    It  will  be  objected  that  this  cautious  method 
robs  collecting  of  its  romance  and  excitement.    Let  me  fervently 
protest  that  the  lap  of  fate  is  never  empty.    This  summer,  it  will 
be  remembered,  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  moved  into 
fresh  premises  in  New  Bond  Street.    They  generously  inaugurated 
their  reign  by  lending  their  rooms  to  the  exhibition  of  the  work  of 
the  Disabled  Sailors  and  Soldiers,  giving  the  services  of  their  staff  to 
the  work  of  cataloguing.     Soon  after  this,  they  had  a  great  sale  of 
autograph  letters,  at  which  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of  bargains. 
I  was  unable  to  attend  it,  but  marked  a  lot  containing  items  of 
Charlotte  Bronte's  writing,  which  I  commissioned  one  of  the  best- 
known  dealers  to  buy  for  me.    The  description  of  the  lot  was  vague, 
and  I  had  no  high  expectations  but  considerable  pleasure  when  I 
heard  that  I  had  secured  it  for  twenty-two  shillings,  for  the  price 
was  very  low  for  anything  genuine  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  in  these 
days.    The  evening  when  I  opened  the  packet  I  shall  never  forget . 
I  found  a  mutilated  letter  in  the  third  person  ;  a  page  of  another, 
fully  signed  ;  an  early  autograph  inscription  from  a  book  ;  her  mar- 
ried name  in  her  autograph  attested  by  her  husband  ;  and  a  comic 
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drawing  supposed  to  be  by  her  as  a  schoolgirl.  I  saw  from  a  typed 
letter  which  was  included  that  both  these  autograph  letters  had 
been  published  ;  an  examination  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Life  showed  me 
that  I  held  in  my  hand  the  original  letter  written  by  Charlotte  from 
Emily's  death-bed,  asking  Dr.  Epps  for  his  advice.  The  letter  was 
too  vague  and  too  late  to  be  of  use  ;  Emily  died,  I  think,  within  a 
few  days  of  Charlotte's  sending  it.  I  can  never  look  unmoved  at 
the  sheet  of  paper  that  has  so  much  concealed  passion  on  it.  Poor 
Charlotte,  watching  Emily's  dying  flame,  is  a  tragic  figure.  I  can- 
not forbear  quoting  one  passage  : 

'Dec.  9th,  1848. 

'Her  resolution  to  contend  against  illness  being  very  fixed, 
she  has  never  consented  to  lie  in  bed  for  a  single  day — she  sits  up 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.  All  medical  aid  she 
has  rejected — insisting  that  Nature  shall  be  left  to  take  her  own 
course.  .  .  .  The  patient  has  hitherto  enjoyed  pretty  good  health, 
though  she  has  never  looked  strong,  and  the  family  constitution  is 
not  supposed  to  be  robust.  Her  temperament  is  highly  nervous  : 
she  has  been  accustomed  to  a  sedentary  and  studious  life.  .  .  .' 

What  a  picture  of  desperate  obstinacy  it  conjures  up  ! 

But  I  would  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  even  in  these  days 
at  a  widely  advertised  sale,  you  may  get  a  genuine  bargain — if 
you  are  not  looking  for  it ! 

I  started  this  paper  with  a  desire  to  show  how  curiously  one 
finds  in  letters  selected  at  random  links  with  each  other  and  bear- 
ings on  our  own  times. 

Here  is  Mrs.  Thrale,  during  her  second  marriage,  on  the  subject 
of  War  and  Cooks,  so  burning  in  these  days  : 

'  Brynbella  near  Denbigh, 
'N.  Wales,  21  May,  1803. 

•DEAR  ME.  ROBSON, — You  never  come  to  see  your  Country 
Friends,  though  I  think  every  spring  when  it  renews  other  matters — • 
renews  our  Hopes.  At  present  indeed  whatever  Friend  comes 
to  see  us,  are  ill  off — in  one  Respect :  We  have  no  Cook.  Could 
you  find  me  a  neat-handed  smart  Womai?  who  would  willingly  be 
under  a  Housekeeper  and  keep  her  own  Kitchen  clean  ?  I  do  not 
want  a  fine  Lady,  nor  would  such  a  one  come  to  Wales — without 
a  great  Salary  .  .  .  larger  than  the  King  gives  his  Lieutenants  of 
our  Men  of  War  that  defend  us  against  Buonaparte  and  his  400,000 
Men.  I  should  think  some  Girl  who  has  been  Kitchen  Maid  under 
the  profess'd  Men  Cooks  might  suit  me  nicely.  .  .  .  Our  House- 
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keeper  sees  to  the  Desserts,  2nd  Course  £c.,  but  Honesty  and 
Activity  are  Indispensable.  .  .  .  She  need  not  think  herself  in 
Banishment,  because  we  visit  either  London  or  Bath  every  Winter. 
Do,  dear  Sir,  inquire  me  out  such  a  Damsel  for  12  or  14  Guineas 
a  Year.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  your  Neighbour  the  Perfumer  for 
some  Articles  in  his  Way,  but  forgot  to  mention  my  Distress  for 
a  Cook.  Will  you  let  him  know  ?  It  will  be  done  very  Kindly 
indeed.  .  .  .  The  Perfumery  by  the  way  was  never  sent.  And 
now  do  tell  me  are  there  no  Annual  Registers  out  since  the 
Year  1800  ?  That  is  my  latest,  and  we  are  here  very  hungry  for 
Intelligence  and  Amusement. 

'  I  wish  to  be  told  likewise  what  Publications  affect  Notice,  and 
how  the  World  stands  towards  the  new  War.  We  have  a  strange 
Antagonist  it  must  be  confessed,  and  his  Conduct  wholly  new  so 
far  as  I  have  been  conversant  in  Historic  Annals  :  but  if  Buonaparte 
shows  more  Sincerity  than  Discretion,  our  King  certainly  shows 
Europe  a  true  Model  of  Dignity  temper'd  with  Moderation  :  there 
is  a  wide  Door  yet  open  Jor  Peace. 

1 1  have  not  seen  Mr.  Robson  yet,  but  We  are  expecting  the 
Bishop  down  now  very  soon.  Mr.  Piozzi  is  so  much  and  so  often 
confined  by  Gout — 'tis  a  great  Drawback  on  his  Comforts,  but 
nobody  can  look  better,  or  enjoy  better  general  Health.  Let  me  have 
a  long  letter,  and  say  how  you  escaped  the  Influenza.  It  bore 
exceedingly  hard  on,  Dear  Sir, 

'  Your  old  Friend  and  Faithful  Serv*, 

'  H:  L:  P: ' 

'  If  you  send  me  any  Books — let  them  go  to  Mayhew  and  Ince's 
Warehouse,  Broad  Street,  Canaby  Market :  They  have  Things 
coming  down  hither  and  yours  might  be  sent  with  them.' 

Here  is  one  written  a  few  years  later  by  Anna  Seward,  the  Swan 
of  Lichfield.  To  my  mind  no  example  could  be  more  typical  of 
the  complacent  confidence  of  a  literary  lady  in  her  own  unerring 
judgment.  One  pities  the  Mr.  Lloyd  to  whom  it  was  written,  and 
feels  that  he  may  well  have  borne  her  preference  for  Mr.  Pope's 
verse  over  his  own,  as  the  '  old  Bard  '  seems  to  be  condemned  to 
tBe  same  inferiority  ! 

At  the  last  sale  at  Christie's  for  the  Red  Cross  I  handled  the 
original  of  Cowper's  translation,  of  which  Miss  Seward  seems  to 
approve  nothing  but  the  epithet  '  gulphy  ' !  Yet  she  had  an  early 
and  original  admiration  for  Scott  and  the  unexpected  discernment 
to  prefer  Burns'  poems  in  his  own  language  to  those  in  English. 
She  also  encouraged  young  Henry  Gary  to  translated  Dante  at 
a  time  when  the  great  poet  was  considered  a  barbarian  author. 
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•Lichfield,  Sept.  30th,  1807. 

'  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  having  allowed  me  to  peruse  your  trans- 
lation of  the  6th  book  of  Homer's  Iliad.  If  our  language  were  not 
already  enriched  with  the  noblest  translation  Europe  has  produced 
of  that  great  Work,  I  shou'd  exhort  you  to  finish  and  to  publish 
yours  :• — but  who  may  hope,  especially  on  the  same  model  of  verse, 
to  approach  that  which  seldom  equalled  genius,  never  excelled  taste, 
and  the  most  unwearied  care  to  polish  and  correct,  have  com- 
bined to  render  perfect  as  a  Poem  ? 

'  I  know  it  is  attacked  by  some  of  the  Greek  Scholiasts,  for 
being  in  rhyme— but  that  objection  wou'd  lie  against  yours.  They 
are  angry  also  that  Pope  chose  to  throw  a  veil  of  poetic  light  over 
a  great  number  of  the  original  passages,  which  have  the  duskiness 
of  low  and  prosaic  language. 

'  Cowper  stood  forth,  professing  to  show  Homer  as  he  is.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  A  few  of  the  old  Bard's  Idolaters,  who  not 
content  with  adoring  his  sublimity  and  his  beauty,  like  his  Jaidts 
better  than  excellence  from  any  other  pen,  find  in  Cowper's  un- 
deviating  fidelity  expiation  for  the  extreme  poetic  inferiority  to 
the  established  Translation. 

'  By  that  vast  Majority  of  Readers,  who  do  not  understand  the 
Original,  Pope  and  Cowper's  Version  will  be  judged  merely  by  the 
respective  poetry  which  each  contains.  The  fiat  of  these  has  already 
proved  that  the  Painter's  Axiom  extends  also  to  Poets — "  It  is 
better  to  sin  against  Truth  than  beauty." 

1  The  best  blank  Verse  is  unquestionably  a  more  majestic  vehicle 
for  Epic  Poetry  than  rhyme.  Cou'd  we  see  a  translation  of  Homer, 
free  and  judicious  as  Pope's,  in  such  verse  as  that  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  or  even  as  the  best  parts  of  the  Task,  I  shou'd  not,  with  all 
my  long  admiration  of  Pope's,  hesitate  to  prefer  the  rival  trans- 
lation— but  Cowper's  Homer,  excepting  a  few  noble  passages,  is 
wretched  blank  verse,  no  grace,  no  flow,  no  harmony,  and  frequently 
falls  into  the  construction  of  the  rhyming  couplet,  and  even  with 
terminations  would  jingle  on  the  ear.  like  bad  rhymes,  and  yet  mine 
is  the  2nd  edition,  which  his  letters  tell  us  he  had  so  carefully 
corrected  and  so  largely  altered  as  almost  to  render  it  a  new  version. 
See  opening  of  the  6th  book,  four  immediately  successive  lines, 

'  "  With  various  fortune  on  the  middle  plain 
By  Simois  lav'd,  and  Zanthus  gulphy  stream 
Twixt  Ajax,  bulwark  of  the  Grecians,  broke 
A  Trojan  Phalanx  and  illumn'd  with  hope 
The  mind  of  all  his  followers/' 
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'He  stole  the  picturesque  epithet  gulphy  from  Pope,  "And 
gulphy  Zanthus  foams  along  the  field/'  than  which  a  more  poetic 
line  was  never  written. 

'  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  the  sincerity  you  have  injoined  when 
I  confess,  that  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  transcend  in  rhyme  Pope's 
translation  of  Homer,  nor  probable  that  it  will  ever  be  equalled. 
The  images  are  so  bold,  and  striking,  the  numbers  so  full,  free  and 
sonorous. 

' "  Now  Heav'n  forsakes  the  fight,  TV  Immortals  yield 
To  human  force  and  human  skill  the  field ; 
Dark  showers  of  javelins  fly  from  foes  to  foes 
And  here  now  there  the  tide  of  combat  flows, 
While  Troy's  fam'd  streams,  that  bound  the  deathful  plain, 
On  either  side  ran  purple  to  the  main. 
Great  Ajax  first  to  conquer  led  the  way, 
Broke  the  thick  ranks,  and  turn'd  the  doubtful  day." 

c  Here  all  is  poetic  strength,  picture,  and  harmony.  If  Homer 
has  expressed  the  sense  differently  he  cannot  have  expressed  it 
better.  In  all  likelihood  not  near  so  well.  A  translator  to  rise  upon 
such  an  Original  is  poetic  merit  of  the  first  Order. 

'  It  has  always  been  agreed  that  for  whoever  takes  a  subject 
which  has  been  previously  taken  and  worked  upon  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  the  Public  in  general,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  shou'd 
even  succeed  as  well  as  his  Predecessor,  he  must  transcend  him  or 
the  rival  attempt  will  instantly  perish,  neglected,  and  forgotten,  'r 

'  Were  you  not  here  so  magnificently  preoccupied  on  the  field 
of  fame,  and  were  to  compleat  your  work,  I  shou'd  venture  to 
point  out  several  places  where  it  wou'd  be  necessary  to  dignify 
the  expression. 

'  "  Between  where  Simois  &c., 

To  face  about  and  meet  the  Grecian  Foe 
I  go  to  Troy  a  special  Messenger'1 

— which  makes  Hector  an  errand-boy. 
'  Pope  says  :• — 

' "  Like  other  young  men  who  have  dar'd  my  dart 
No  man  can  send  me  to  the  shades  below 
Till  my  appointed  time  be  come  to  go. 
That  thou  art  brave  there's  no  man  can  deny." 

'  One  of  these  prosaicisms  recalls  the  burlesque  song  : 

' "  But  to  come  for  to  go 
for  to  frighten  one  so." 
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They  may  be  Homer,  but  if  so,  how  vast  the  Greek  Poet's  debt 
to  Pope  for  having  spread  over  them  and  their  brethren 

'  "That  beauteous  veil  of  brightness  made 
At  once  their  lustre  and  their  shade." 

'  If  I  could  have  procured  time  for  the  examination  of  your 
MS.,  and  for  its  comparison  with  the  6th  b:  of  Pope's  Homer,  you 
had  earlier  received  it  back. 

'  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  kindly  to  your  accomplished 
and  amiable  Son  when  next  you  write  to  him  and  to  believe  me,  Sir, 

'  Your  obliged  Friend, 

'ANNA  SEWAP.D.' 

I  own  I  prefer  Miss  Martineau's  estimate  of  Pope  : 

'  Amblcside,  Ap.  3rd. 

'  MY  DEAR  MRS.  BLACKETT, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  and  to  you  for  the  thought  of  sending  me  Mr.  F/s  poems. 
They  breath  an  amiable  spirit,  and  show,  I  think,  a  study  of  Pope 
and  his  school,  in  their  smoothness  of  versification,  while  the  taste 
of  the  age  has  changed  in  that  respect  my  taste  happens  to  lie  in 
the  direction  of  the  simple  and  more  vigorous  modern  poetry  ; 
but  I  am  well  aware  of  the  Charm  which  lies  in  the  more  measured 
style,  to  the  mind  and  ear  of  many  readers  :  and  such  will,  I  hope, 
derive  much  gratification  from  Mr.  Ferguson's  poetry. 

'  I  thank  you  much,  dear  Mrs.  Blackett,  for  your  kind  expressions 
of  remembrance  and  regard.  I  have  never  forgotten  our  old 
rides  ;  and  my  Aunts  and  I  were  talking  of  them  and  of  you  when 
they  were  here  last  summer.  I  am  in  perfect  health  ;  and  as  busy 
as  possible,  and  the  possession  of  a  charming  little  estate  of  my 
own  earning,  in  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  England,  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  blessings  that  can  be  put  into  the  life  of  a  single 
woman  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  I  am  the  very  happiest  person  of 
that  class  in  the  world.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  there  are  a 
good  many  others  who  think  the  same  on  their  own  account. 

'So  much  in  answer  to  your  kind  expressions.  Your  life,  I 
know,  has  been  full  of  trials.  You  have,  I  am  sure,  the  support 
of  being  conscious  that  you  are  living  for  others, — being  a  blessing 
to  them,  if  not  appointed  to  be  very  happy  yourself. 

'  I  am,  with  much  esteem  and  regard, 
'  Very  truly  yours, 

'HARRIET  MARTINEAU.' 

The  end  of  the  following  letter  is  so  characteristic,  that  we 
say  with  confidence  '  Miss  Austen  or  the  devil.' 
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It  is  written  from  23  Hans  Place,  on  Tuesday,  November  29, 
1814,  in  a  handwriting  both  strong  and  beautiful : 

'  If  your  Uncle  were  at  home  he  would  send  his  best  Love,  but 
I  will  not  impose  any  base  fictitious  remembrance  on  you.  .  . 
Mine  I  can  honestly  give,  and  remain 

'  Yr:  affec:  Aunt, 

'J.  AUSTEN/ 

Equally  in  character  is  a  note  written  by  George  Eliot  to  her 
half-sister  Mrs.  Houghton,  from  her  father's  death-bed  in  1849. 
The  determination  not  to  shrink  from  accepting  life  with  its  con- 
ditions and  limitations  is  here  as  clearly  expressed  in  a  few  words 
as  it  is  in  any  of  her  books  : 

'Coleshill, 
'Tuesday  Evening. 

'  MY  DEAR  FANNY, — Father  had  rather  more  sleep  last  night — 
this  morning  he  felt  very  ill,  but  was  not,  the  doctors  said,  really 
worse.  He  has  had  a  comfortable  afternoon  and  received  several 
visitors.  His  eyes  are  looking  very  bright  at  this  moment.  Let 
yours  show  a  little  lustre  too,  and  let  us  remember  that  we  should 
make  sorry  work  of  it  if  our  wishes  could  alter  the  course  of  things. 
All  good  things  attend  you  in  your  new  dwelling. 

'  Your  affectionate 

'MARY  ANN/ 

Both  George  Eliot  and  George  Sand  have  a  handwriting  like 
a  man's,  the  former  more  so  perhaps  than  the  latter.  The  following 
note  suggests  greater  intimacy  with  the  Brownings  than  their  Lives 
Beem  to  bear  out : 

'  CHERE  MADAME,' — Toutes  mes  soirees  sont  prises  par  diverses 
affaires  de  theatre,  et  prendre  le  the  avec  vous  serait  un  doux  loisir 
trop  impossible  pour  moi.  J'ai  encore  tant  d'obligations  que  je 
n'ose  pas  vous  fixer  un  jour  et  une  heure,  dans  la  crainte  d'etre 
forcee  d'y  manquer.  Comptez  que  j'irai  vous  embrasser  aussitot 
que  je  serai  libre. 

'  A  vous  de  cceur  et  a  Mr.  Browning's, 

'GEORGE  SAND/ 

Do  we  make  mistakes  in  our  single  words  of  French,  as  this 
great  woman  does  in  English  ?  At  the  same  time  from  Paris  comes 
the  following  long  letter  written  on  a  tiny  sheet  of  paper,  rather 
like  a  half-sheet  of  modern  letter-paper  doubled.  On  this  small 
surface  the  dainty  handwriting  looks  as  neat  as  one  imagines  that 
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a  fairy's  would  be.  The  small  space  is  not  even  all  utilised  ;  on 
the  fourth  little  page  there  is  still  some  room  left.  The  whole 
thing  is  very  feminine,  and  the  desire  to  deal  delicately,  truly,  and 
kindly  with  importunity  is  rather  touching.  It  is  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  Swan's  song  under  circumstances  not  very  different. 

1 138  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  Paris. 
'June  20 — 32. 

'MY  DEAR  MB.  WESTWOOD, — I  am  really  afraid  of  thinking 
what  you  may  have  thought  of  me  through  this  silence — when  I 
have  been  to  England  too,  found  your  volume  of  new  poems,  and 
attained  to  reading  and  appreciating  them,  together  with  the  power 
of  thanking  you  earnestly  for  the  pleasure  they  have  given  me ! 
Do  you  know  what  it  is,  after  an  absence  of  years  from  England, 
to  be  seized  on  by  one's  friends,  so  lovingly  that  one  wouldn't  for 
the  world  cry  out,  and  yet  so  tightly  and  insistingly  that  one  can't 
stir  to  left  or  right  to  go  about  one's  daily  duties  ?  Then,  since  we 
arrived  in  Paris,  there  have  been  absorbing  influences  also.  From 
day  to  day  I  have  put  of?  writing  to  you,  meaning  every  day  to 
write — and  so  I  mean  to  ask  you,  in  fine,  to  forgive  me,  whether  I 
deserve  it  or  not — will  you  ? 

'  I  thanked  you  long  ago  for  the  poems  when  I  heard  of  them  in 
Italy  as  your  gift  to  me.  More  warmly  must  I  thank  you  now 
when  I  have  read  them.  They  seem  to  me  in  advance  of  your 
former  books — having  more  vigour,  more  life,  a  closer  grain,  while 
retaining  your  old  characteristic  grace  and  delicacy.  Accept  upon 
the  same  grounds,  my  husband's  thanks  with  mine,  in  addition  to 
our  united  warmest  wishes  for  your  prosperity  in  literature,  and 
out  of  it,  and  beyond  it. 

'  I  cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to  a  fact  sufficiently  con- 
clusive, I  think,  of  the  truth  and  sincerity  with  which  I  assured  you 
of  our  having  no  influence  with  reviews  and  reviewers.  Which 
fact  is  simply  that  the  journal  to  which  you  particularly  referred, 
has  not  noticed,  either  for  good  or  evil,  my  last  poem  which  appeared 
somewhere  in  April  or  May.  Ecce  signum  !  I  hope  you  observed 
this  for  yourself,  and  absolved  me  straightway  of  any  possible 
charge  of  slackness  of  good  offices  towards  you,  of  which  I  should 
so  much  regret  to  be  suspected. 

'  We  remain  here  until  early  in  April  next,  and  then  may  go 
or  stay  ...  we  know  nothing.  We  are  winged  creatures  and  apt 
to  use  our  wings,  and  not  sit  long  upon  one  bough.  Our  dear  Italy 
tempts  us  a  good  deal,  and  friends  in  England  are  pulling  at  our 
skirts.  Then  Paris  is  very  brilliant  and  charming,  full  of  resources 
for  people  who  love  repose  or  who  care  for  animation  ;  accomplished 
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also,  in  all  manner  of  social  liberties,  whatever  may  become  of  the 
political.  We  like  it  very  much,  and  if  we  had  but  the  sun  of 
Italy,  I  should  find  no  objection.  But  the  winter  has  been  an 
exceptionally  cold  one,  people  tell  us,  and  we  have  had  some 
miserable  days  by  the  thermometer,  for  which  I  am  the  worse,  of 
course. 

'  Flush,  however,  triumphs  in  his  return  so  far  North  :  his  hair 
has  grown  again  and  his  youthful  vivacity  is  restored.  How  is 
your  Flossy  ?  Is  the  rheumatism  a  foe  put  to  rout  ?  I  hope 
so.  And  may  1  hope  besides,  that  some  one  a  good  deal  dearer 
to  you  than  Flossy  .  .  .  your  mother  1  mean  .  .  .  may  be  quite 
well? 

'  Our  child  is  learning  a  third  language,  by  the  way  of  becoming 
perfectly  unintelligible  in  any. 

'  With  my  husband's  regards  and  best  wishes, 
'  I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Westwood, 
'  Most  sincerely  yours, 

'ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNING/ 


Miss  Rossetti's  beautiful  letter,  written  in  her  beautiful  hand- 
writing, is  interesting  not  merely  for  its  subject,  but  because  it  passed 
between  the  two  best  woman  poets  then  living  in.  England  : 


'30  Torrington  Square,  W.C. 
Monday  evening. 

'  DEAR  Miss  INGELOW, — My  mother  and  I  thank  you  for  kind 
remembrance  and  sympathy.  I  need  not  comment  on  the  greatness 
of  a  loss  which  has  deprived  our  little  family  of  the  one  who  was  its 
head  not  by  birthright  merely  but  by  gifts. 

'If  you  are  a  "recluse,"  much  more  I  suspect  am  I !  But  I 
am  happy  to  feel  that  we  have  not  forgotten  each  other. 

'  Very  truly  yours, 

'CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI.' 


Letters  are  very  generous ;  they  not  only  show  us  the  writer, 
but  they  give  a  glimpse  of  the  recipient.  I  should  like  to  have 
known  the  friend  to  whom  the  last  two  ladies  whom  I  have  selected 
at  haphazard  sent  such  intimate  and  natural  notes.  Miss  Ingelow's 
is  an  admirable  example  of  an  excuse,  dignified  and  short,  yet 
perfectly  gracious,  under  circumstances  which  some  of  us  might 
easily  have  found  embarrassing. 
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'15  Holland  Street. 
'  Monday. 

'  DEAE  MR.  AIDE, — I  am  very  much  vexed  with  myself  for  having 
forgotten  when  I  accepted  your  kind  invitation  that  this  would  be 
Passion  week.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  excuse  myself  then, 
and  now  I  feel  how  difficult  it  is  to  plead  my  particular  views  with- 
out appearing  to  give  a  general  opinion  which  it  is  far  from  my 
wish  to  do.  I  shall  hope  that  Mrs.  Aide  will  allow  me  to  call  on 
her  some  other  time. 

'  I  send  you  the  little  book.  Only  one  song  in  it  is  given  away  ; 
the  one  beginning  "  Hark  !  a  lover  binding  sheaves."  If  there 
is  any  one  that  would  do  for  you  I  will  tie  it  to  the  music  you  write 
for  it — for  I  find  it  vexes  composers  when  they  have  written  a  pretty 
song  to  have  several  other  settings  to  contend  with. 

'  Very  truly  yours, 

'JEAN  INGELOW/ 

To  the  same  gentleman  a  parallel  note  is  written  by  Mrs.  Norton, 
who  seems  to  be  conscious,  as  became  a  Sheridan,  of  the  national 
vagueness  : 

'DEAR  MR.  AIDE, — I  wish  I  were  more  sylph-like, — and  not 
as  big  as  my  wish  to  see  your  celebrities ; — but  as  you  are  so  good 
as  to  offer  to  make  room  for  me  I  shall  be  glad  to  come,  and  will 
attend  to  your  hint  of  punctuality. 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'CAROLINE  NORTON. 

'I  did  not  get  your  note  till  quite  late,  being  absent.' 

I  feel  sure  that  she  was  not  in  time  after  all,  and  that  he  was 
lenient. 

DOROTHEA  CHARNWOOD. 
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THE  LAST  OF   THE  GRENVILLES. 
BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 

V.    THE    '  ARK  ROYAL  '   is   PUT   IN   COMMISSION. 

[DICKIE  GRENVILLE  was  fourteen  when  lie  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Pompey  and  nearly  came  by  his  end  in  a  sunken  submarine  at  the 
bottom  of  Christchurch  Bay.  When  we  meet  him  again  seven  j-ears 
have  passed  ;  he  is  aged  twenty -one  and  has  grown  into  a  man.  Of 
those  years  which  lie  between,  full  though  they  were  of  adventure 
and  the  joy  of  We,  1  am  not  writing  here.  Yet  in  due  time  and 
place  they  will  come  to  be  written  of,  and  those  who  love  Dickie 
Grenville  for  what  he  was  and  for  what  he  might  have  been  may 
then  read  if  they  will.] 

At  midday  on  Tuesday,  July  28,  1914,  Dickie  was  standing 
scratching  his  head  upon  the  Royal  Exchange  Pavement.  Before 
him  opened  the  entrance  to  Lloyd's,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  wallet 
with  many  slips.  But  though  he  had  come  out  of  the  Room  after 
two  hours  of  effort  his  slips  were  blank  of  a  single  initial.  His 
instructions  had  been  to  get  war  risks  covered  at  almost  any  price 
and  he  had  definitely  failed.  His  world  had  begun  to  tumble 
and  Dickie  could  do  no  more  than  scratch  his  head  and  wonder. 

I  always  look  back  upon  July  28  as  the  first  day  of  the  war. 
Although  England  was  nominally  at  peace  for  a  week  after  that 
day,  yet  the  bloodless  struggle  which  we  had  fought  against  Germany 
for  ten  years  had  drawn  to  its  end.  On  land  we  were  still  waiting, 
but  at  sea  there  had  begun  a  mighty  preparation.  All  that  Dickie 
knew — for  he  troubled  himself  little  with  newspaper  headlines — 
was  that  nobody  at  Lloyd's  would  write  his  war  risks. 

He  was  disturbed  in  meditations  upon  his  own  incompetvnce 
in  not  being  able  to  overcome  by  specious  arguments  the  fears  of 
cautious  underwriters.  A  clerk  from  his  office  butted  against  him 
and  askea  if  he  had  had  any  luck.  '  None,'  said  Djckie.  '  These 
slips  of  mine  must  smell  rather  strong.' 

'  There's  a  bit  of  a  scare  on,  but  it  will  pass  by  to-morrow/  said 
the  other.  '  You'd  better  cut  back  to  the  office.  A  telegram  has 
come  in  for  you/ 
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So  Dick  Grenville  went  back  to  the  office  and  to  the  telegram, 
and  to  the  opening  of  a  new  and  dazzling  chapter  in  his  life. 

The  wire  invited  him  urgently  to  lunch  at  the  Naval  and  Military 
Club  and  came  from  his  father,  whom  Dickie  had  not  seen  for  some 
months  or  heard  from  for  some  weeks.  And  since  it  was  clearly  of 
no  use  to  loiter  in  a  market  which  had  no  use  for  his  blandishments 
he  gave  himself  an  afternoon  off. 

When  the  younger  Grenville  met  his  father  an  hour  later  two 
things  struck  him — one  was  that  Commander  Grenville  wore 
uniform,  and  the  other  that  he  looked  as  if  ten  years  had  fallen  from 
his  age.  Grenville  was  then  forty -nine  and  had,  in  his  own  words, 
been  getting  devilish  old  and  dull ;  now  he  could  have  passed  for 
a  gay  and  youthful  forty. 

'  Hullo,  Dickie/  cried  Grenville.     '  How  goes  Lloyd's  ? ' 

*  Lloyd's  has  got  the  pip.  Lloyd's  is  trembling  for  its  money- 
bags. What  is  the  matter,  Dad  ?  Is  there  really  going  to  be  a 
war  ?' 

Grenville  chuckled.    '  Rather  ! '  said  he  with  satisfaction. 

'  I  don't  see  anything  to  be  pleased  about.'  grumbled  Dickie. 
'  It  is  all  so  beastly  upsetting.  I  couldn't  get  a  line  written  this 
morning,  and  if  we  come  to  fighting,  Lloyd's  might  as  well  shut  up. 
What  are  you  grinning  about,  you  bloodthirsty  pirate  ? ' 

'  I've  lived  at  the  Admiralty  every  day  for  the  last  week/  said 
Grenville,  '  worrying,  worrying,  worrying.  Heavens,  what  a  bore 
I  have  been  !  Yet  it  was  all  worth  while,  for  this  morning  I  got  a 
ship.  It's  a  ship  I  can  do  anything  I  like  with.  How's  that  for 
luck,  Dickie  boy  ? ' 

'  Splendid  for  you.  I  always  knew  that  you  would  scramble 
back  somehow  if  there  came  a  war.  But  what  about  the  rest 
of  us  ?  Me,  for  instance  ?  I  don't  want  any  rotten  war.' 

'  Not  if  you  were  going  with  me  ? '  asked  Grenville  slowly.  At 
this  tremendous  question  Dickie's  cheeks  flamed,  and  he  stared 
at  his  father,  who  grinned,  as  we  say  in  Devon,  all  over  his  face 
and  half-way  down  his  back.  '  We'll  have  lunch  and  then  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it.  It  was  a  bit  of  a  struggle,  but  I  've  fixed  everything 
up.  I've  got  a  ship,  and  you  and  I  are  going  buccaneering  together 
in  her  to  the  South  Seas  just  as  if  the  world  were  four  hundred 
years  younger.  My  aunt,  what  a  game  ! ' 

'And  what  about  Lloyd's/  gasped  Dickie,  'and  the  money 
you've  spent  on  me,  thousands  of  pounds  ?  And  how  can  I  go 
buccaneering  in  the  South  Seas  when  I  am  not  in  the  Service  ?  ' 
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Grenville  laughed.  He  might  have  been  twenty  again  and  an 
irresponsible  snotty. 

'  Lloyd's  and  the  money  can  go  to  blazes,  and  if  you  don't 
see  yourself  gazetted  within  a  week  you  can  call  me  a  liar/ 

'  Help  ! '  murmured  Dickie  feebly. 

After  lunch  Grenville  bent  himself  to  explain,  and  in  truth  the 
wonderful  news  which  he  poured  into  Dickie's  ears  took  a  good 
deal  of  explaining.  The  boy  had  been  brought  up  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  regular  Service,  with  its  entries  and  seniorities  and 
promotions,  and  knew  nothing  yet  of  those  irregular  Services 
which  before  long  were  to  dilute  the  Navy  and  almost  to  swamp 
the  Army  altogether.  '  Tell  me  slowly/  he  murmured.  '  Break 
it  to  me  gently.  Use  words  of  one  syllable  which  my  poor  brain 
can  understand.  Did  you  say  that  I  was  to  be  gazetted  a  Sub- 
Lieutenant  of  R.N.V.R.  ?  What  the  deuce  is  the  R.N.V.K.  ?  ' 

'The  Eoyal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve.  It's  a  show  in  which 
they  give  people  like  you  temporary  commissions.  You  are  to 
be  a  Sub-Lieutenant  and  to  pack  off  to  Whale  Island,  where  you 
will  be  taught  a  more  modern  gunnery  than  the  sort  we  practised 
with  the  three-pounder  Hotchkiss.  Though  I  have  served  myself 
as  Commander  R.N.  I  don't  come  back  to  the  regular  Navy. 
1  am  to  be  a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve,  and  my  ship, 
though  she  will  bear  the  King's  Commission,  will  be  mightily  like 
a  privateer.  Just  now  she  is  a  fast  passenger  boat  in  the  Blue 
Nose  Line/ 

'  We  sound  a  pretty  rum  crowd/  commented  Dickie.  '  A 
passenger  liner,  equipped  with  any  old  scraped-up  guns,  manned 
by  merchant  sailors,  officered  by  youngsters  in  black  coats  howked 
out  of  City  offices,  and.  commanded  by  an  Elizabethan  pirate. 
He  stopped  to  laugh.  'But  I  wouldn't  be  out  of  the  picnic 
for  worlds.  What  a  scrumptious  lark  it  will  be.  You  said  we 
were  ofi  to  the  South  Seas  ?  ' 

'  There  or  thereabouts/  said  Grenville  vaguely. 

'  Better  and  better.  We  shan't  know  where  we  are  going 
and  shan't  care.  We  shall  roam  about  the  seas  and  pick  up  prizes. 
We  shall  realise  the  dream  of  my  life.  What  does  Mother  say 
about  it  all  ? ' 

'  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  you  with  me  I  tried  to 
break  the  news  to  her  gently,  lest  she  should  be  frightened  and 
kick.  You  are  our  only  son,  Dickie.  But  1  didn't  make  much 
of  the  job.  Before  I  had  got  half-way  through  she  said,  "  Dickie 
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goes  with  you,  of  course."  "  Why,  of  course  ?  "  I  growled,  rather 
angry  at  her  getting  in  first.  "  Why,  of  course  ?  "  She  just  laughed, 
and  called  to  Betty.  "  Dad  is  going  to  sea  again  to  fight  in  the  war 
that's  coming  and  Dickie  is  going  with  him  to  fight  too."  And  Betty 
said,  "  Can't  you  fit  me  in  somewhere  ?  I  can  rig  out  as  a  boy 
so  that  no  one  would  take  me  for  a  measly  girl  ?  "  Then  your 
mother  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Now,  do  you  see  why  I  said — 
Of  course  ?  "  I  didn't  come  very  well  out  of  that  breaking-the-news 
business,'  concluded  Grenville.  '  When  it  comes  to  war  women 
are  worse  fire-eaters  than  mm/ 

It  appeared,  when  Commander  Grenville  condescended  further 
upon  details,  that  the  Blue  Nose  liner  Alberta,  upon  which  he  had 
set  his  claws,  was  then  lying  at  a  northern  port,  whence  it  was  but 
the  crossing  of  an  estuary  to  the  shipyard  where  she  was  to  be 
converted  into  an  armed  cruiser.  She  was  15,000  tons,  less  than 
a  year  old,  was  equipped  with  turbine  engines,  and  had  a  speed  of 
twenty  knots.  '  When/  said  Grenville,  smacking  his  lips,  '  I  have 
chopped  a  couple  of  decks  off  her  passenger  top  hamper  and  filled 
her  ballast  tanks  with  fat  black  oil  we  should  squeeze  out  two  more 
knots.  If  I  can't  have  good  guns  I  must  have  speed.  If  1  can't 
fight  I  must  be  able  to  run  away/ 

Dickie  turned  to  the  window  to  hide  a  smile.  His  father  could 
talk  bravely  of  caution,  but  when  the  guns  began  to  shoot,  he  was 
capable  of  laying  a  picket  boat  alongside  an  enemy  battleship. 
'  Between  fighting  lighter  stuff  than  ourselves,  spoiling  the  enemy 
of  prizes,  and  running  away  from  metal  too  heavy,  I  see  that  we 
shall  have  a  daisy  of  a  cruise.  When  does  it  begin  ? ' 

'  Don't  you  count  on  prize  money/  grunted  Grenville  savagely, 
'  for  the  Admiralty  will  rob  you  of  it.  We  shan't  get  dollars,  and 
we  shan't  get  glory.  I  shall  have  the  deuce's  own  trouble  to  get  any 
guns,  though  I  can  put  in  pretty  work  as  a  gun  stealer  at  a  pinch. 
We  can't  get  away  for  at  least  a  month,  and  all  that  time  you  must 
put  in  at  Whale  Island.  John  is  going  there  too  for  his  gun-laying 
to  be  brightened  up,  though  there  isn't  much  that  they  can  teach 
an  old  Warrant  Officer  of  Blue  Marines.  I  depend  011  you  and 
John  to  look  after  the  shooting  part.  When  I  asked  the  Admiralty 
for  a  ship  they  snifled  at  me,  and  wanted  to  know  what  sort  of 
warship  I  could  command  after  more  than  fourteen  years  ashore. 
The  Navy,  they  told  me,  was  a  progressive  service,  and  that  I  was 
the  most  conservative  old  dunderhead  they  had  ever  struck,  even 
when  I  was  on  the  Active  List.  Masts  and  sails  and  long  nines 
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were  my  style,  said  they,  and  told  me  to  run  away  and  play  with 
my  yacht.  But  I  stuck  at  them.  It  wasn't  until  I  thought  of 
the  auxiliary  cruiser  stunt  that  they  began  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
I  may  be  out  of  date,  technically — perhaps  I  am — but  if  a  Grenville 
can't  run  a  privateer,  he  has  been  a  pretty  long  time  learning 
nothing.  They  admitted  that  I  was  probably  as  good  at  commerce 
raiding  as  I  was  at  disobeying  orders  and  stirring  up  international 
trouble  with  my  confounded  yacht  and  its  thrice  confounded  gun. 
They  hadn't  forgotten  that  little  game  of  ours  at  Flushing,  Dickie. 
A.t  last  I  got  at  the  First  Sea  Lord  himself  and  told  him  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  "Grenville,"  said  he,  "  I  wouldn't  trust  you  with 
a  King's  ship  to  take  across  the  Channel.  You  would  raise  some 
yarn  about  losing  your  bearings,  and  be  found  bombarding 
Wilhelmshaven.  But  if  you  only  want  a  blinking  honeymoon  hotel 
owned  by  fat  civilians,  take  the  fool  ship,  and  do  all  the  ruddy 
mischief  with  her  that  you  can."  So  that  was  all  right.  I'm  not 
what  you  would  exactly  call  sought  after  at  Whitehall/ 

'  To  my  mind/  said  Dickie  reflectively,  '  the  irregular  and 
semi-piratical  status  of  our  new  ship  has  certain  solid  advantages. 
The  Higher  Powers  will  be  much  too  busy  dry  nursing  the  Regular 
Navy  to  worry  about  our  doings.  This  suggests  to  me  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  outraging  the  tender  feelings  of  the  enemy.  You 
have  nothing  to  lose,  Dad,  by  acting  now  and  then  without  orders, 
and  putting  up  with  solemn  official  reproofs.  I  see,  more  ands 
more,  that  the  Alberta  offers  distinct  possibilities.' 

'  It  will  be  a  bit  of  a  struggle  to  get  her  fitted  out,'  said  Grenville, 
as  they  sat  over  coffee  and  cigars  and  discussed  in  limitless  detail 
all  that  had  to  be  done  within  six  weeks.  '  Everything  for  the 
regular  Service  will  get  priority  over  "me,  and  I  shall  have  to  fight 
like  a  steer  for  every  gun,  man,  and  pound  of  stores.  Luckily 
the  S.N.O.  up  yonder  is  a  very  old  friend  and  will  do  his  best  to 
see  me  through.  I  shall  pass  my  time  between  my  ship  and  Ports- 
mouth, shoving  on  the  alterations  to  the  superstructure  and  stealing 
guns,  shells,  and  stores  when  no  one  senior  is  looking  my  way. 
There  is  a  dear  old  ruffian  or  two  left,  even  at  Pompey,  who  will 
break  all  the  rules  of  the  Service  for  Dick  Grenville.  While  you 
are  working  at  gunnery  at  Whale  Island  I  shall  live  through 
strenuous  days.  But  it  will  be  worth  it  all,  Dickie,  when  once  we 
put  to  sea.  It  will  be  better  than  the  Revenge.' 

'  We  ought  to  cail  our  new  rover  the  Revenue,  Dad/ 

'  We  can't  do  that.    The  name  has  already  been  grabbed  by 
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ft  battleship.  We  must  think  of  another  name,  one  hoary  with 
barnacles  which  has  fallen  out  of  use.  I  don't  want  a  mushroom 
name  for  the  last  command  that  in  all  probability  I  shall  ever  get. 
My  last  ship  and  your  first,  Dickie  ;  let  us  ring  for  some  port  and 
drink  her  very  good  health.' 

So  Dickie,  after  the  luncheon,  fled  back  to  his  office,  where  his 
great  news  bubbled  out  of  him  and  amazed  the  sober  partners 
into  whose  sheltered  haven  he  burst  his  tempestuous  way.  Thev 
did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  war — no  one  did  in  those 
astonishing  days — and  were  shocked  that  any  young  man,  who 
had  settled  down  comfortably  in  business,  should  chuck  up  all  his 
prospects  and  roam  over  the  wide  and  unprofitable  seas.  Later 
on  even  they  became  wiser.  I  am  afraid  that  Dickie,  who  already 
saw  the  ring  and  curl  of  a  Sub-Lieutenant  on  his  sleeves,  rather 
bullied  those  mild  insurance  brokers  who  were,  in  their  remon- 
strances, advising  him  kindly  according  to  their  lights.  When, 
at  last,  they  reluctantly  r .leased  him  from  his  contract  of  service 
he  whooped  with  joy,  made  shift  to  clean  up  his  work — it  was  the 
perfunctory  cleaning  which  a  boy  of  fourteen  applies  to  his  neck — 
and  left  that  very  evening  for  Devonshire  and  his  home  at  Instow. 
There  he  found  his  mother  and  Betty  busied  upon  his  shirts.  They 
had  no  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  his  movements.  On  Saturday 
came  orders  to  join  Whale  Island  without  delay,  and  that  evening 
he  departed  wearing  the  uniform  which  had  been  hastily  tacked 
together  in  London  and  despatched  to  the  West.  With  Dickie 
went  John,  who  had  also  received  his  orders.  John's  term  of  service 
had  long  since  expired,  but  as  a  volunteer  he  was  richly  welcome 
at  Eastney.  I  think  that  Mrs.  Grenville's  mind  was  at  peace 
though  her  husband  and  only  son  had  been  reft  from  her.  Dickie 
would  look  after  Grenville — a  grown-up  naval  child  who  always 
needed  to  be  looked  after — and  John,  the  faithful  accomplished 
John,  would  see  to  it  that  no  harm  came  to  the  pair  of  them. 
Mrs.  John  grumbled — she  had  reckoned  the  silly  Marine  business 
to  be  safely  over — but  even  Mrs.  John  allowed  that  whither  her 
master  and  her  boy  Dickie  went  there  aiso  must-  John  go  as  servant 
and  protector.  War  had  broken  up  the  happy  little  home  at 
Instow  as  it  broke  up  all  our  homes. 

It  was  on  Tuesday,  July  28,  that  the  fateful  telegram  came  to 
Dickie  and  he  took  service  under  his  father  and  commanding 
officer.  A  week  later — the  longest  week  which  our  generation 
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has  known  and  of  which  the  inner  history  would  fill  a  library — 
Dickie  and  John  were  at  Whale  Island,  and  Grenville  was  sitting 
in  the  office  of  the  Senior  Naval  Officer,  who  had  pledged  hJmself, 
by  all  the  sea  gods  whom  both  worshipped,  to  get  the  Alberta 
equipped  for  her  cruise  P.D.Q.,  if  not  sooner.  He  was  a  noble 
S.N.O.,  and  Grenville  repaid  his  loyal  friendship  by  haunting  his 
office  and  interfering  with  his  pressing  duties.  But  at  this  moment 
— the  afternoon  of  August  4 — the  S.N.O.  was  not  sorry  to  have 
Grenville  at  his  side.  For  upon  him  had  descended  a  terrible 
man,  a  breaker  of  all  laws  which  interposed  between  his  itching 
fingers  and  the  prey  of  whom  he  was  in  chase.  He  was  one  Dawson 
of  Scotland  Yard,  who  for  a  week  past  had  been  devastating  the 
homes  of  happy  aliens  in  the  Metropolis,  hauling  forth  the 
winners  of  dishonest  German  bread,  and  locking  them  within 
secret  dungeons  in  defiance  of  Habeas  Corpus  and  the  Liberties  of 
the  Subject !  Now  he  was  refreshing  himself  with  a  tour  of  the 
Provinces  and  seeking  to  infect  the  most  obdurate  of  routine 
worshippers  with  the  virus  of  his  own  relentless  purpose.  To  the 
S.N.O.  he  had  come  with  a  proposal  of  which  the  effrontery  had 
brought  out  that  officer  into  a  rash  of  pink  spots — a  sort  of  highly 

moral  measles.    It  was  no  less  than  that But  the  nature 

of  it  will  presently  appear. 

When  Grenville  burst  into  the  office,  the  S.N.O.  and  Dawson 
were  facing  one  another  on  the  hearth-rug,  both  plainly  furious, 
and  both  loudly  talking  at  once.  Their  language  was  of  the  sea, 
lurid  in  profanity.  There  was  a  sameness  about  their  vocabularies 
and  yet,  to  a  skilled  ear,  a  subtle  difference.  For  while  the  S.N.O. 
used  the  language  of  the  Ward  Room  Dawson  spoke  with  the 
tongue  of  the  Warrant  Officers'  Mess.  '  What  it  all  comes  to/ 
roared  the  naval  skipper,  '  is  just  blurry  piracy.  We  are  not  at 
war  with  the  Germans,  and  won't  be  till  midnight.  Yet  you  want 
me  to  arrest  the  Captain  of  the  Deutscher  Kaiser  due  here  this 
afternoon,  break  into  his  cabin,  steal  all  his  private  papers,  and 
skin  him  for  codes  and  secret  orders.  And  you  call  yourself  an 
Officer  of  the  Law !  I'm  damned  if  I  do  it.  Look  here,  Gren- 
ville.' The  officer  turned  savagely  upon  Grenville  and  broke 
into  the  story  of  his  wrongs.  How  this  Dawson,  this  accursed 
policeman,  had  had  the  damnable  cheek  to  ask  him,  a  gentleman 
holding  his  Majesty's  Commission,  to  anticipate  the  Declaration 
of  War  by  some  hours,  and  to  treat  as  an  enemy  ship  a  peaceful 
German  liner  which  was  about  to  seek  refuge  in  an  English  harbour. 
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'  When  we  get  the  word  "  Go,"  when  war  has  really  begun,  I  will 
have  a  party  on  board  and  arrest  the  ship.  But  till  then  I  won't 
move  a  finger,  r>ot  a  damned  finger.  So  take  that  as  flat,  Mr. 
Inspector  Dawson.' 

Dawson,  who  had  become  coldly  composed  while  the  officer  was 
speaking,  turned  also  to  Grenville.  '  You  see,  sir,  how  we  stand. 
Captain  Blankly  wants  to  give  the  Deutscher  Kaiser  a  nice  quiet 
time  within  which  to  find  out  that  we  are  on  the  brink  of  war  and 
to  destroy  all  the  papers  which  might  be  invaluable  to  us,  just 
invaluable.  These  Germans  have  been  at  sea,  they've  had  scrappy 
wireless  messages,  but  they  don't  believe  the  English  have  any 
spunk  for  fighting.  No  German  does.  The  Deutscher  Kaiser  is  on 
the  Imperial  Navy  List  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser.  Her  skipper  will 
have  all  the  orders  and  navy  codes  which  have  been  prepared 
against  a  sudden  outbreak  of  war.  If  we  go  on  board  with  the 
pilot,  tie  up  the  captain  and  loot  his  cabin  before  he  has  time  to 
get  a  word  with  anybody,  we  shall  do  the  trick.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  two  keep  up  the  officer  and  gentleman  business  until 
the  minute  war  is  declared,  you  could  go  through  the  ship  with  a 
fine  comb  and  not  find  a  scrap  of  paper  of  any  good  to  us.  Have 
some  sense,  do.  This  Captain  Blankly  here  makes  me  tired.  If 
you,  sir,  won't  help  me  I  shall  just  have  to  do  the  job  myself. 
You  could  make  it  a  deal  easier,  but  it  is  going  to  be  done 
anyway.' 

'  How  will  you  do  it  ?  '  asked  Grenville  curiously. 

'  The  Biver  Police  are  at  my  orders/  said  Dawson.  '  But,  of 
course/  he  added  slowly,  'if  I  act  against  the  naval  authorities 
lind  there's  trouble  in  London  I  shall  be  thrown  over.  Dawson  will 
be  chucked  on  the  beach.  Yet  I'm  going  to  have  the  Deutscher 
Kaiser's  papers.  I've  been  outraging  the  law  every  day  for  the 
past  week,  and  once  more  won't  break  me  worse  than  I'm  broken 
already  if  the  Government  doesn't  back  me  up.  I  will  wish  you 
good  day,  Captain  Blankly.  I've  shown  you  your  duty  and  you 
are  afraid  to  do  it.  All  right,  Dawson  will  do  it  for  you,  though 
he  is  only  an  accursed  policeman/ 

'  Stop/  cried  Grenville.  '  Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Dawson.  Captain 
Blankly  may  stand  out  of  this  bit  of  patriotic  brigandage  if  he 
likes.  It  is  a  bit  steep  for  a  man  in  his  position.  But  I  am  with 
you  up  to  the  neck.  We  will  pick  together  a  band  of  ruffians  and 
cut  out  that  German  liner  under  the  guns  of  the  shore  forts  whatever 
the  naval  authorities  may  say  to  the  contrary/ 
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'  Steady,'  put  in  Captain  Blankly,  who  had  listened  closely 
to  the  talk  between  Grenville  and  Dawson.  '  I  am  less  sure  about 
my  duty  than  I  was  a  while  back.  If  Mr.  Dawson  is  willing  to 
risk  his  job,  and  you,  Grenville,  to  face  a  court  martial — for  you 
are  no  longer  on  the  retired  list,  my  son — it  seems  pretty  mean 
for  me  to  back  out.  So  you  may  count  me  in  ;  not  quite  officially 
perhaps — I  must  first  get  on  the  'phone  to  Whitehall — but  as 
one  who  will  make  smooth  the  path  of  irregular  transgressors/ 

'  Good  man,'  cried  Grenville  heartily. 

'  I  am  not  a  gentleman,'  said  Dawson.  '  I  have  served  as  a  Red 
Marine,  and  know  how  tight  you  naval  officers  are  tied  up  with 
rules  and  regulations  and  traditions  of  the  Service.  I  know  what 
it  means  for  you  to  break  the  rules  of  the  game,  as  you  have  been 
taught  to  understand  them.  They  are  all  foolishness  now.  It 
doesn't  do  to  be  squeamish  with  these  Germans  ;  they  won't  be 
squeamish  with  you.  I  thank  you,  Captain  Blankly.  If  you  will 
take  the  tip  from  me,  don't  say  a  word  to  Whitehall.  Just  act 
for  once  without  orders  and  damn  the  consequences.  We  don't 
ask  you  to  commit  yourself.  If  you  will  wink  the  other  eye  while 
we  are  collecting  our  band  of  ship  looters,  and  anticipating  the 
moment  of  war,  that  is  ah1  that  we  need  of  you.  This  officer  here 
and  Bill  Dawson  ' — he  held  out  a  hand  to  Grenville  as  to  a  fellow 
pirate — «  will  do  all  that  is  wanted.' 

'  I  will  leave  it  at  that,'  said  Blankly  simply.  '  Tell  me 
what  has  happened — afterwards.' 

They  told  him — afterwards — when  he  and  a  young  Lieutenant, 
who  knew  German,  had  finished  gloating  over  the  rich  prize  ravished 
from  the  Deutscher  Kaiser.  Captain  Blankly  had  passed  the  stage 
of  forgiveness  ;  he  had  become  a  worshipper  of  the  lawless  Dawson. 
'  Though,'  as  he  said  to  that  dreadful  harrow  of  German  spies, 
'  how  you  manage  to  remain  a  Chief  Inspector  and  keep  your  end 
up  with  the  timid  political  swine  just  beats  me.  Why  don't  they 
chuck  you  over  ?  It  is  what  one  would  expect  ?  ' 

'  I  have  a  Chief,'  said  Dawson  simply. 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  the  Deulscher  Kaiser  lay  off  the 
port  awaiting  the  pilot's  cutter  which  was  running  out  to  her.  It 
bore  a  queer  crew,  that  pilot's  cutter.  With  Dawson  and  Gren- 
ville went  a  sergeant  and  three  men  of  Red  Marines  and  two  officers 
of  River  Police.  '  My  Marines,'  said  Dawson,  '  represent  concen- 
trated Force  ;  they  are  a  tabloid  Army  and  in  righting  power  are 
equal  to  a  full  company  of  any  other  troops.  The  Police  represent 
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the  Law  which  we  are  about  to  break  with  both  hands.  They  give 
that  veneer  of  legality  without  which  we  should  be  no  better  than 
sea  robbers.  I  shall  work  with  the  Police,  just  keeping  my  Army 
in  the  background  as  a  support  for  the  Civil  Power.  The  com- 
bination of  Law  and  Force  will  be  overwhelming  before  which 
these  German  sausages  will  bust  their  skins/ 

'  There  are  six  hundred  of  them/  observed  Grenville.  '  What 
if  they  show  fight  ?  ' 

'  In  English  waters  and  under  English  guns  ? '  drily  inquired 
Dawson.  '  Captain  Blankly  has  been  better  than  his  word ;  a 
cruiser  won't  be  so  very  7ar  away/ 

They  ran  alongside,  and  the  pilot  went  aboard,  followed  by  our 
motley  company  of  pirates.  He  accepted  no  responsibility  for 
them.  His  job  was  to  con  the  ship  through  the  river  channel, 
and  he  went  straight  for  the  bridge,  troubling  himself  not  at  all 
with  what  his  companions  might  do.  Grenville  confessed  to  feeling 
some  embarrassment  when  he  found  himself  upon  a  deck  thronged 
with  passengers,  and  observed  the  curious  eyes  turned  upon  the 
rifles  of  his  Marines.  He  felt,  he  said,  as  if  he  were  bursting  into 
an  unsuspecting  drawing-room  to  arrest  the  master  of  the  house. 
Dawson  had  no  qualms.  With  a  policeman  on  either  hand,  he 
moved  rapidly  towards  the  captain's  quarters,  and  directed  Gren- 
ville with  the  Marines  to  bear  him  close  company.  The  cabin 
door  was  locked,  and  a  sailor  stood  before  it.  Dawson  did  not 
hesitate.  In  a  moment,  the  German  was  hustled  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  door  broken  open  with  Dawson 's  own  steel  jemmy.  I 
have  never  known  Dawson  to  be  without  the  weapon  or  tool  needed 
to  effect  his  horrid  purposes. 

The  door  crashed  open  and  instantly  Dawson  was  within. 
Grenville,  following,  closed  the  cabin  door  and  drew  his  Marines 
across  it.  The  room  was  large,  but  at  the  moment  when  the  sea- 
burglars  broke  in  contained  only  two  officers.  They  were  engaged 
in  transferring  books  and  papers  from  an  open  safe  to  a  large  iron 
box  which  stood  upon  the  floor.  They  were  in  the  act  to  do  exactly 
what  we  should  have  done  under  conditions  similar  to  theirs. 
They  were  about  to  throw  overboard  everything  which  should  be 
kept  out  of  an  enemy's  hands.  Dawson  glowed  at  the  sight,  for  it 
proved  that  he  was  just  in  time.  '  Stand  away  from  the  safe  and 
that  box/  ordered  he  sharply.  '  You  are  both  under  arrest.' 

'  What  does  this  mean  ? '  shouted  the  German  skipper.  '  You 
have  no  right  here.  Go  at  once  or  my  men  shall  throw  you  out/ 
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'  Oh  no,  they  won't/  said  Dawson  easily.  '  The  pilot  is  already 
taking  your  ship  up  channel,  and  there  are  guns  enough  on  both 
sides  to  put  you  down  in  five  minutes.  The  game  is  lost/ 

'  Is  it  war  ? '  asked  the  skipper. 

'  There  or  thereabouts/  returned  Dawson.  '  Your  people  have 
invaded  Belgium  and  we  have  invaded  you.  So  you  had  better 
make  the  best  of  it  or  you  may  get  hurt/  From  one  of  those 
expansive  pockets  of  his  he  produced  two  pair  of  bright  steel 
darbies  and  smiled  politely  towards  the  German  officers.  '  We 
are  seven  to  two/  said  he,  '  and  we  are  armed  to  the  bally  teeth. 
We  are  just  stiff  with  automatic  pistols  and  daggers  and  rifles  and 
bayonets — not  to  mention  truncheons.  So  if  you  will  hold  out  your 
hands  conveniently  I  will  not  trouble  you  long.  Thank  you/ 
He  snapped  the  English  handcuffs  on  German  wrists.  '  Quite  a 
pretty  fit,  aren't  they  ?  ' 

The  German  skipper,  manacled,  helpless,  laughed  ruefully.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  for  he  had  run  great  passenger  steamers 
rilled  with  the  travellers  of  all  nations,  and  his  native  coarseness 
had  become  glossed  over.  '  It  is  the  fortune  of  war/  said  he. 
'  But  I  could  wish  that  you  had  come  ten  minutes  later.  By  that 
time  the  box  yonder  would  have  been  deep  in  your  river  mud.  I 
ought  to  have  sunk  my  papers  out  at  sea,  when  I  first  learned  of 
your  ultimatum,  but  I  never  believed  that  you  would  touch  me 
till  midnight.  I  don't  understand  you  English ;  you  seem  to 
have  wakened  up  damned  quickly,  too  damned  quickly  for  me/ 

'  It  is  a  way  we  have,  sir/  put  in  Grenville.  '  We  are  an 
aggravating  and  deceptive  crowd.  And  now  since  you  take  our 
piracy  so  nicely — for  I  freely  admit  the  piracy — we  will  shut  and 
lock  that  box.  You  see  a  match  might  accidentally  fall  among  the 
papers,  which  would  be  a  pity.  Then  we  will  have  a  smoke  together. 
You  don't  happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as  a  whisky  and  soda  handy, 
do  you  ? ' 

The  skipper  laughed  again.  '  I  am  handcuffed/  said  he,  '  and 
cannot  well  show  you  hospitality  in  that  condition.' 

'  One  moment/  cried  Dawson.  He  was  deeply  suspicious  of 
everything  German.  Until  the  contents  of  that  safe  had  been 
securely  locked  in  that  iron  box,  and  a  stout  Marine  were  seated 
on  the  lid,  Dawson  did  not  propose  to  run  any  risks.  But  when 
that  good  work  had  been  accomplished  he  was  willing  to  free  his 
prisoners  from  their  fetters  and  to  drink  and  smoke  at  their  expense. 
The  Germans  as  a  race  had  not  yet  placed  themselves  outside  the 
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human  family.  The  cabin  party  remained  undisturbed  until  the 
Deutscher  Kaiser  had  tied  up  at  her  customary  berth,  and  then  the 
precious  box  was  conveyed  by  Grenville  and  Dawson  to  the  office 
of  the  S.N.O. 

'  It  is  a  great  scoop,'  cried  Blankly  with  enthusiasm,  as  soon 
as  the  German-speaking  Lieutenant  had  been  through  all  the 
papers.  '  The  Germans  at  home  may  change  their  codes  as  often 
as  they  please,  but  now  that  our  Navy  is  mobilised  they  are  cut 
off  altogether  from  their  ships  in  the  outer  seas.  They  can't 
communicate  except  by  wireless.  We  have  them  tight,  Grenville. 
When  you  sail  away  in  the  Alberta  this  plunder  of  to-day  (carefully 
copied  and  classified  by  the  Intelligence  Branch)  will  go  with  you. 
Just  think  what  a  pull  it  will  give  us.  The  Germans  down  south 
will  talk  in  code  and  think  themselves  secure ;  they  will  tell  to 
one  another  their  little  troubles  and  their  little  secrets.  And  all 
the  while  your  wireless  room  will  be  listening  and  recording  and 
decoding.  You  will  have  the  system  and  all  the  possible  variations  ; 
there  is  room  for  the  Germans  to  wangle,  but  not  by  so  much  that 
you  won't  be  able  to  follow  and  understand.  You  will  think  of 
this  day  and  bless  Dawson  when  you  are  far  away  in  the  Alberta.' 

1 1  am  going  to  rechristen  her  the  Ark  Royal,'  pronounced 
Grenville. 

'  That  is  just  the  sort  of  name  you  would  choose,'  cried  Blankly. 
'  You  are  so  hopelessly  behind  the  times  that  a  name  which  had 
not  been  used  in  the  Fleet  for  three  centuries  would  powerfully 
appeal  to  you.  But  it  is  rough  on  the  ship.  She  really  is  modern.' 

When  Dickie  Grenville  sailed  away  in  the  Ark  Royal,  which 
was  on  September  25,  he  was  under  promise  to  write  me  letters, 
but  not  to  put  them  into  the  post  for  the  Censor  to  spoil.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  direct  glimpse  at  Dickie's  first  unstudied  impressions  set 
down  with  the  honest  candour  which  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
dear  boy's  spirit.  So  1  implored  him  to  write  freely,  and  to  keep 
what  he  wrote  until  we  met  on  shore  at  the  end  of  the  cruise.  Ot 
course,  I  ran  risks  of  never  receiving  anything  at  all ;  but  I  felt 
that  I  would  rather  receive  nothing  at  all  than  that  the  boy  should 
be  trammelled  by  restrictions  in  what  he  wrote. 

There  lies  belore  me  now  a  packet  dated  '  The  Ark  Royal, 
At  Sea,  October  10,  1914,'  which  is  the  first  of  many  packets  written 
in  the  days  when  paper  was  plentiful  and  Dickie  had  the  ample 
leisure  of  a  sea  voyage  to  devote  to  his  benevolent  '  Uncle  Bennet.' 
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For  during  the  two  years  since  first  we  met  I  had  become  closer 
than  a  brother  to  Grenville  the  elder,  and  more  than  an  uncle 
to  Dickie  and  Betty. 

'  DEAR  UNCLE  BENNET/  wrote  Dickie  ;  '  So  here  goes.  I  have 
promised  to  write  and  this  is  the  beginning  Even  now  after  more 
than  a  fortnight  at  sea  and  nearly  three  weeks  on  board  I  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  I  am  the  chief  Gunnery  Officer  in  a  King's 
ship.  The  thing  is  derisory.  I  had  had  a  bare  seven  weeks  at 
Whale  Island  and  was  just  beginning  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
"  drift  "  and  "  deflection  "  and  "  ballistic  co-efficient,"  when  I  was 
switched  away  .to  take  charge  of  the  batteries  of  the  Ark  Royal 
and  to  make  what  I  could  of  them.  My  word,  it  was  a  job  for 
the  oldest  of  professionals  and  not  for  a  raw  amateur  like  me.  For 
Dad  alone  knows  where  he  picked  up  his  dreadful  old  guns,  and 
I  can't  ask  him  now.  He  is  my  Captain  and  an  unapproachable 
Potentate.  He  lives  by  himself  in  an  immense  suite  of  state- 
rooms and  has  ceased  to  be  my  father.  My  old  pal  of  an  easy- 
going Dad  has  disappeared  in  the  Commanding  Officer.  We,  the 
rest  of  us,  have  a  great  passenger  saloon — which  we  call  the  ward- 
room— where  we  mess  together  and  pretend  to  belong  to  the  Navy. 
Most  of  the  officers  were  taken  over  with  the  ship  and  given  com- 
missions in  the  K.N.R.  ;  the  rest  are  R.N.V.R.'s  like  me.  You 
will  never  guess  who  is  here  as  an  Assistant  Paymaster  R.N.R.  ? 
He  is  the  last  man  I  should  have  expected  to  volunteer  for  sea 
service,  and  yet  I  was  delighted  beyond  words  when  I  dropped 
into  a  room  full  of  strangers  and  heard  his  conceited  old  voice 
laying  down  the  blooming  law  to  his  superiors.  It  is  Willie  Pinchin 
of  the  Hidden  Treasure  and  the  Invisible  Rings !  I  have  the  Ring 
and  believe  in  it  as  firmly  as  ever,  and  so  has  my  father  the  Captain, 
who,  I  am  sure,  believes  in  it  too.  One  of  these  days,  when  the 
Great  Man  unbends  and  asks  me  and  Willie  to  tea,  I  will  chip  him 
about  the  Invisible  Ring — if  I  can  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  is 
my  Owner.  Willie  sees  more  of  Dad  than  I  do,  for  he  is  the  Captain's 
Secretary  and  wears  gold  strings  and  tassels  on  his  left  shoulder. 
Willie  is  quite  unbearable.  He  won't  let  us  forget  that  our  reputa- 
tions are  in  his  hands.  "  When  we  go  into  action,"  says  he  about 
fifty  times  a  day,  "  I  shall  stand  on  the  bridge  beside  the  Captain 
and  take  notes  of  your  conduct.  If  you  are  not  very  nice  to  me 
I  shall  look  the  other  way  when  you  are  performing  your  heroic 
stunts,  and  turn  my  eagle  eye  instantly  upon  you  when  you  are 
shirking  your  jobs  from  blue  funk.  I  may  be  a  blinking  non- 
combatant,  but  all  the  bally  combatants,  with  executive  curls 
on  their  sleeves,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary's  Notes.  And 
don't  you  forget  it.  Hi,  there,  you  fellow  with  the  three-plaited 
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rings,  the  Secretary  could  do  with  a  gin  and  bitters."  That  is  the 
way  Willie  talks  to  us,  and  whether  we  are  Commanders  with 
three-plaited  rings  or  just  Sub-Lieutenants  like  me,  we  kow-tow 
before  the  Captain's  Secretary  who  is  the  taker  of  notes. 

'  We  talk  about  what  we  shall  do  in  an  action,  but  no  one 
except  John,  the  Warrant  Officer  Gunner,  and  me,  the  Gunnery 
Lieutenant,  knows  what  frightful  old  tools  we  have  to  work  with. 
There  is  a  six-inch  right  forrard  and  another  aft.  On  the  boat 
deck — which  has  been  cut  down  so  that  it  is  only  one  flat  above 
the  main  deck  instead  of  four  when  the  Ark  Royal  was  the  Alberta, 
— are  two  four-inches  on  either  beam.  I  should  say  from  the 
look  of  them,  and  from  the  marks  on  the  breech  casings,  that  our 
guns  went  ashore  with  the  old  Middle/on  and  had  been  lying  about 
in  Portsmouth  Dockyard  ever  since  they  were  salved  from  the 
wreck.  The  Captain  told  me,  officially,  that  they  had  all  been 
relined  and  I  believed  him,  officially.  But  after  a  careful  inspection, 
I  make  free  to  declare  that  my  father  the  Captain  is  a  bloomin' 
liar.  Oh,  they'will  go  off  all  right  and  probably  will  not  bust.  But 
their  error  is  so  great,  and  varies  such  a  lot  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, that  it  will  take  us  all  our  time  to  keep  it  on  the  sights.  John 
wept  when  we  stopped  twenty-four  hours  out  of  port  to  calibrate 
the  brutes.  Still  I  mustn't  grumble.  The  guns  are  not  any  worse 
than  the  Gunnery  Lieutenant,  and  it  would  have  been  rather 
wasteful  to  have  handed  beautiful  new  marks  over  to  a  crock  like 
me.  I  shouldn't  have  known  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  them. 
My  action  station  is  at  the  forrard  six-inch,  John  is  in  charge  of 
the  after  six-inch.  A  Lieutenant  R.N.R. — who  though  senior 
to  me  in  rank  is  at  my  orders  in  gunnery — looks  after  the  boat- 
deck  battery.  We  don't  bother  about  fire  direction,  and  very 
little  about  range-finding  or  range-keeping.  We  have  a  fairly 
new  B.  and  S.  range-finder  and  a  Dumeresque,  but  it  would  be 
a  profligate  waste  of  ammunition,  with  guns  like  ours,  to  fight  at 
long  range.  We  must  run  in  close  in  the  good  old  fashion  if  we 
are  to  get  any  chance  of  bringing  off  hits.  After  all  we  aren't 
a  battleship  and  are  not  likely  to  fird  ourselves  up  against  good 
new  stuff.  I  take  it  that  the  Ark  Royal  is  a  scout  and  a  commerce 
destroyer — if  the  Germans  have  any  commerce  left  to  destroy. 
Thank  goodness,  we  have  speed.  Twenty-two  solid  knots  when 
the  Captain  lets  the  Chief  Engineer  give  her  full  steam. 

'  Bennet,  old  friend  and  adopted  uncle,  I  don't  like  war.    It 
mds  very  fine  on  shore  when  one  is  making  plans  for  downing 
ic  enemy.    But  when  one  actually  does  sink  him  at  sea,  and  thinks 
>f  the  poor  devils  sent  below  in  a  cursed  steel  trap  to  drown  like 
its,  it  makes  one  sick.    For  I  have  been  in  a  sunken  submarine 
have  lain  at  the  bottom  for  hours  and  hours  when  the  chance  of 
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rescue  seemed  of  the  smallest.  I  was  only  a  boy  and  did  not 
worry  much  at  the  time,  but  I  have  felt  since  as  Dad  must  have 
felt  then.  There  is  a  score  or  more  of  dead  Germans  now  lying 
in  deep  water  off  the  Manacles,  whom  we  put  down  on  the  passage 
out.  They  tried  to  do  for  us  and  we  did  for  them  instead.  But  it 
was  a  beastly  business.  I  should  not  have  minded  so  much  if 
John  had  not  fired  that  after  gun  of  his  into  them  when  they  were 
sinking.  That  was  the  limit.  And  yet  I  suppose  he  was  right 
to  make  sure  work. 

'  It  was  on  our  third  evening  out  and  happened  just  before 
dinner,  when  the  light,  even  in  the  far  west  of  England,  was  growing 
dim.  We  had  not  thought  very  much  of  the  Untersee  boats, 
though,  two  days  before  we  sailed,  the  news  had  come  to  us  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Aboukir,  Rogue,  and  Cressy.  We  had  seemed 
far  removed  from  the  North  Sea  and  the  naval  centre  of  the  war. 
As  the  darkness  drew  on  the  sea  became  brightly  phosphorescent. 
Our  wake  flamed  like  the  path  of  a  searchlight,  and  from  away 
forrard  by  my  gun  I  could  see  the  fiery  flashes  thrown  up  by  the 
cut-water.  I  had  gone  to  the  side  to  watch  them,  for  I  never  grow 
tired  of  the  wonders  of  the  sea,  and  I  was  thinking  that  our  passage 
through  the  swell  could  not  have  been  more  brilliant  had  the  salt 
water  been  changed  into  hot  melted  silver.  The  first  torpedo  came 
so  very  unexpectedly  that  the  look-out  in  the  bows  did  not  call 
till  its  wide  white  track  had  passed  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of  us. 
Then  he  called,  there  was  a  shout  from  the  upper  bridge,  and  the 
ship  bore  round  to  port  as  the  helm  was  put  over.  The  O.O.W. 
telegraphed  for  all  the  speed  which  the  boilers  could  give  him,  and 
threw  the  Ark  Royal  right  up  the  glittering  track  of  the  torpedo 
which  still  plainly  blazed  on  the  water.  I  dashed  to  my  gun  and 
stood  by  for  orders. 

'  I  could  see  by  the  track  that  the  first  shot  had  come  from 
about  five  hundred  yards  away  on  our  port  bow,  when  the  whole 
great  length  of  us  was  open  to  attack.  The  torpedo  had  missed 
because  the  U-boat  officer  had  overestimated  our  speed — at  the 
moment  not  more  than  twelve  knots.  As  soon  as  we  had  swung 
round  and  pointed  towards  him  we  were  narrowed  down  into  a 
mark  almost  impossible  to  hit.  Yet  the  hidden  enemy  tried  again 
with  the  torpedo  from  his  second  bow  tube,  and  I  watched  it  flash 
past,  an  obvious  wide.  He  could  only  bowl  twice  in  an  over  and 
until  his  tubes  were  recharged  was  helpless  to  our  attack.  So, 
though  none  of  us  knew  the  first  thing  about  anti-submarine  tactics, 
we  instinctively  charged  up  track  number  two  to  give  our  beak 
a  chance.  No  thing  happened.  Then  I  suppose  the  skipper  decided 
that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,  for  he  turned  the 
Ark  R3t/al  back  on  her  course  towards  the  west.  But  not  for  long. 
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Dad  may  be  old-fashioned  ;  he  may  know  little  or  nothing  of 
modern  seamanship,  but  he  is  a  fighter  to  the  marrow  of  him,  and 
quite  incapable  of  running  away  even  when  his  duty  howls  at 
him  to  bolt.  After  proceeding  west  for  about  a  mile  the  Ark 
Royal  turned  again  to  port  and  began  to  trace  out  a  big  flaming 
circle  on  the  fiery  sea.  I  don't  think  that  Dad  expected  to  see 
anything  of  the  enemy  submarine  ;  but  so  long  aa  an  enemy  was 
about  and  might  be  attacked  he  meant  to  go  on  trying  to  attack. 
We  at  the  guns  had  positive  orders  to  fire  at  anything  which  showed 
itself.  "  Suppose  it  turns  out  to  be  an  English  fishing  boat  ?  " 
I  asked  the  bridge  through  the  Navyphone.  "  Fire  first  and 
explain  afterwards/'  was  the  reply.  Just  like  Dad ! 

'  By  this  time  it  had  gone  quite  dark,  but  every  ripple  on  the 
sea  threw  tip  phosphorescent  flashes,  and  every  flash  might  have 
been  made  by  the  periscope  of  the  U-boat.  I  couldn't  fire  six-inch 
shell  at  all  of  them,  so  I  waited  for  something  more  definite  and 
ached  for  a  chance  to  let  off  that  elderly  virgin  my  gun.  In  all 
her  long  and  sluggish  life  she  had  never  fired  a  shot  in  war.  It 
was  the  look-out  on  the  upper  bridge  who  first  sighted  the  sab- 
marine — he  was  fifty  feet  above  us — but  very  soon  we  all  saw  it 
swimming  about  three  fathoms  down,  broadside  on  to  us,  and  quite 
unconscious  of  our  nearness.  I  have  never  seen  a  picture  more 
beautiful.  We  could  see  her  whole  shape  outlined  by  phos- 
phorescent gleams,  a  muzzy  outline  of  course,  but  one  definite 
enough  and  quite  unmistakable.  After  firing  his  second  torpedo 
the  submarine  skipper  had  dived,  and  was  now  keeping  down  in 
what  he  thought  was  complete  safety.  And  so  it  would  have  been 
safety  if  the  fiery  water  had  not  shown  him  up  as  plain  for  us  to 
see  as  a  flickering  moving  blob  of  light  on  a  black  screen.  The 
U-boat  was  about  three  hundred  yards  away  from  us  ;  it  was  going 
at  six  knots  on  its  under-water  batteries  ;  we,  with  half  our  boilers 
idle,  had  twice  its  speed  and,  I  suppose,  fifty  times  its  weight.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  stand  by  my  gun  and  watch,  while  Dad  felt 
for  his  prey  with  the  sharp  steel  stem  which  stretched  fully  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  water-line.  It  was  a  pretty  bit  of  work,  and  I 
did  not  realise  the  ghastliness  of  it  till  afterwards.  Those  Germans 
never  sighted  us,  for  their  periscope  was  down  under,  they  were 
busied  with  the  duties  of  their  mysterious  craft,  perhaps  were 
flattering  themselves  that  their  two  war  torpedoes  had  scared 
into  flight  a  big  English  ship.  It  was  not  like  running  down  upon 
a  periscope  and  seeing  only  by  imagination  the  man -crowded 
boat  beneath.  We  could  see  the  boat  herself,  every  foot  of  her. 
We  could  almost  fancy  that  she  was  transparent  and  that  we  saw 
the  shadows  of  men  within  her. 

'  Dad  timed  his  shot  to  perfection.    He  carried  the  Ark  Royal 
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beyond  the  target  and  then  swept  her  round  so  as  to  strike  with 
his  cut- water  amidships.  I  could  not  see  the  impact — for  it  was 
hidden  by  the  high  bows — but  I  felt  it  and  was  surprised  at  its 
softness.  The  U-boat  was  so  light  that  we  did  not  cut  her  in  two 
pieces.  We  shoved  her  before  us  and  bent  her  into  a  right  angle 
just  as  one  bends  a  bit  of  lead  piping.  Then  we  drove  right  over 
her  and  felt  her  scrape  down  the  long  keel,  and  feared  for  our  rudder 
lest  it  should  be  torn  from  its  pintles.  The  U-boat,  broken  and 
bent  though  she  was,  did  not  sink  at  once.  She  bobbed  up  in  our 
wake,  both  the  bow  and  stern  showing.  She  was  riven  and  filling 
and  might  have  been  left  to  sink  in  peace.  But  John  at  the  after 
gun  had  other  views.  His  orders  were  to  fire  at  everything  and 
explain  afterwards  and  he  carried  them  out.  When  I  heard  the 
crash  of  his  gun  followed  almost  instantly  by  the  tearing  burst 
of  the  Lyddite  shell  I  was  furious.  I  rushed  aft  and  ordered  him 
to  stop.  I  roared  at  him  that  he  should  know  better  than  do  a 
thing  so  dirty  as  to  fire  on  a  sinking  ship  ;  we  had  run  the  boat 
down  and  cut  her  in  two. 

'  John,  who  was  about  to  loose  off  another  shell,  rose  up  and 
stiffened  to  attention.  He  was  the  perfectly  respectful  and  obedient 
Marine,  but  his  usually  cold  eyes  were  flaming  and  his  tanned 
cheeks  showed  a  tinge  of  yellow.  "  Maybe,  sir,  she  is  sinking," 
said  he,  "  but  my  orders  was  to  fire  and  I  fired.  Submarines  they 
comes  up  and  they  goes  down  ;  I  knows  nothing  about  their  darned 
insides.  But  that  one  won't  find  it  so  easy  to  come  up  with  my 
6-inch  brick  in  her  guts."  "  Did  you  hit  her  ?  "  I  asked,  for  though 
I  had  heard  the  burst  of  the  shell  I  had  not  seen  the  effect  of  the 
shot.  "  I  did,  sir,"  said  John.  "  I  put  a  delayed  percussion 
fuse  right  into  the  belly  of  her,  and  the  charge  scatted  the  fore 
part  real  proper.  You  needn't  be  afeared,  she'll  come  up  no  more. 
But  for  you,  sir.  I'd  a  busted  the  stern  to  match  !  " 

'  John  is  a  beautiful  gunner.  The  stricken  submarine,  bent 
V-shape  like  a  chevron,  with  the  bow  and  stern  sticking  up  out 
of  the  water,  was  swinging  and  wobbling  in  our  heavy  wake.  She 
stood  out  hard  black  in  our  searchlight,  it  is  true,  but  it  would 
have  needed  quick  and  steady  shooting  to  have  hit  her  even  with 
a  rifle.  Yet  John  had  taken  a  snapshot  point-blank  with  an  un- 
handy gun  over  twenty  feet  long,  and  had  plugged  the  mark  first 
time.  If  I  had  not  butted  in  with  my  silly  public-school  notions 
of  chivalry  in  war,  I  believe  that  he  would  have  made  two  bull's-eyes 
instead  of  just  the  one.  His  old  6-inch  must  shoot  a  lot  straighter 
than  I  gave  her  credit  for,  which  is  some  comfort.  Though  with 
John's  perfect  eye  behind  it  any  old  length  of  gaspipe  would  become 
a  weapon  of  precision. 

'  I  left  that  precious  indignant  old  John  and  reported  the 
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incident  to  the  skipper.  I  confessed  that  I  had  forbidden  a  second 
shot.  "  Then  you  were  wrong,"  snapped  Dad,  "  and  exceeded 
your  authority.  Will  you  please  content  yourself  in  future  with 
seeing  that  my  orders  are  strictly  carried  out.  Gunner  Kobinson 
had  a  truer  sense  of  his  duty  than  you,  his  officer." 

'  So  I  was  properly  snubbed.  John  is  no  more  the  old  Blue 
Marine  of  the  cottage  and  the  yacht ;  he  is  "  Gunner  Robinson  " 
and  a  Warrant  Officer.  And  I  am  no  more  the  only  son  and  a 
trusted  pal ;  I  am  "  Sub-Lieutenant  Grenville,"  a  temporary  worm 
in  the  R.N.V.K. 

'  Of  course  Dad  is  right.  He  is  the  Captain  and  a  pukka  Navy 
man,  and  I  am  an  obscure  amateur  serving  in  his  ship.  But  the 
change  hurts  me  rather — especially  when  he  and  I  are  alone  together, 
and  he  might  unbend,  and  doesn't.  For  we've  been  such  very  good 
friends  together,  my  Dad  and  I.' 

Now  and  then  Grenville  wrote  to  me  and  posted  his  letters 
at  obscure  Dago  ports  in  the  far-away  South.  In  one  of  them, 
written  late  in  Octobei ,  the  man  gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  human 
heart  which  the  Naval  officer  was  sacrificing  to  the  Goddess  Dis- 
cipline. He  began  by  gloating  over  the  German  secret  papers 
which  he  and  Dawson  had  ravished  from  the  Deutscher  Kaiser. 

'  That  was  a  grand  stroke,  Copplestone,  the  best  bit  of  work 
I  ever  did  in  my  life.  All  the  ships  down  here  have  copies  of  the 
codes  which  we  stole,  and  we  read  the  Telefunken  as  easy  as  print. 
Fritz  can't  get  at  his  ships  to  change  the  system,  for  we  are  in  the 
way.  Assistant  Paymaster  Pinchin  has  charge  of  all  my  confi- 
fidential  books  and  papers  and  is  a  first-class  Intelligence  Officer. 
You  remember  that  queer  wizard  of  a  boy,  Willie  Pinchin  ?  I 
yanked  him  out  of  a  bank  in  Bideford  and  brought  him  along  as 
a  Joss,  much  as  one  might  a  lucky  horseshoe.  He  hasn't  altered 
a  bit,  the  same  old  miracle  worker  and  the  same  believer  in  his 
own  spells.  And,  by  Jove,  I  believe  in  them  too.  He  has  worked 
out  what  he  calls  the  horoscope  of  the  Ark  Royal,  and  declares  that 
she  will  come  by  much  honour  in  the  South  but  no  profit.  He  has 
written  it  all  out,  but  will  not  show  the  screed  to  me.  "  There  will 
be  a  great  fight,"  says  he,  "  a  great  fight  against  tremendous  odds 
and  Grenville's  Ark  Royal  will  become  as  famous  as  that  other  old 
josser  Grenville's  Revenge.  History  will  repeat  itself,"  he  says, 
and  then  his  mouth  shuts  tight.  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to 
me  when  history  repeats  itself.  Willie  declines  to  say.  I  find 
hira  very  useful,  and  I  see  a  lot  of  him,  for  he  is  my  confidential 
Secretary.  I  wish  that  I  could  say  the  same  of  Dick.  We  do  not 
often  meet  and  then  only  officially.  The  boy  looks  at  me  sometimes 
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when  he  does  not  think  that  I  notice  his  eyes,  and  the  appeal  in 
them  goes  through  me  sharper  than  any  bullet.  .  .  .  The  Captain 
of  a  ship  should  never  take  his  son  to  sea  with  him,  Copplestone. 
1  did  not  realise  when  1  brought  him  along  that  I  should  be  obliged 
to  give  up  being  his  father.  When  I  was  a  boy  at  school  one  of 
the  masters  had  a  son  in  his  form  and  the  poor  devil  used  to  com- 
plain that  his  father  was  a  perfect  beast  to  him,  always  finding  fault 
and  never  giving  him  credit  for  any  good  work.  You  see,  in  order 
not  to  be  accused  of  favouring  his  son,  the  master  had  to  be  always 
bullying  him.  It  is  the  same  with  Dick  and  me.  I  snub  him  and 
carpet  him  and  never  say  a  kind  word  to  him.  He  is  a  good  officer, 
very  keen  and  intelligent,  but  1  dare  not  praise  him.  I  encourage 
the  others,  but  Dickie,  poor  boy,  1  pass  over.  He  never  presumes 
on  our  relationship.  He  stands  before  me  at  attention,  says,  "  Yes, 
sir,"  and  "  Thank  you,  sir/'  never  explaining  himself  when  1  know 
that  1  am  damnably  unjust  to  him ;  and  he  knows  it  too.  . 
But,  Copplestone,  when  he  thinks  that  1  am  not  looking,  his  eyes 
go  through  me/ 

I  loved  them  both,  father  and  son,  almost  as  much  as  they  loved 
one  another.  And  as  I  read  their  letters,  and  try  to  write  their 
story  so  that  strangers  may  understand,  that  first  and  last  cruise 
of  theirs  together  in  the  Ark  Royal  becomes  for  me  a  tragedy.  It 
had  been  so  happily  entered  upon,  and  had  worked  out  for  them 
so  very  differently  than  as  joyfully  pictured  in  the  smoking-room 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  Club.  Perhaps  Grenville  was  right, 
and  that  the  Captain  of  a  King's  ship  should  never  take  a  son  of 
his  to  sea. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ZURI. 
BY  JACKSON  FLEMING. 

ON  the  crest  of  the  great  ridge  over  which  my  shell-rock  trail  was 
leading  I  paused  and  scanned  eagerly  the  opposite  slope  :  there  it 
was,  about  two  miles  away  and  hardly  discernible  in  the  landscape 
—a  scattered  village  of  crude  stone  dwellings.  They  resembled 
frontier  block -houses,  having  the  same  tiny  slits  of  windows.  I  had 
had  a  long  tramp  and  a  scenic  revel,  and  was  thinking  ravenously 
of  maize  bread  and  stewed  mutton.  Even  with  such  thoughts, 
however,  one  does  not  leave  a  crest  without  sweeping  the  horizon 
and  the  backward  trail  and  expanding  one's  lungs  a  few  times 
deliciously.  The  mountains  of  Albania  may  be  barren,  yet  not 
colourless.  I  have  seen  them  robed  in  all  tones  of  purple  and  mauve 
and  rose.  Nor  did  it  seem  strange  to  me  that  the  Albanians  had 
clung  to  their  shaggy  land  since  the  infancy  of  Europe.  I  myself 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  become  an  '  Eagleman,'  as  they  long  ago 
styled  themselves. 

Swinging  along  my  downward  way  I  soon  came  to  a  gorge  and 
its  slender  torrent  and  a  crude  little  mill  clinging  precariously,  and 
here  the  trail  turned  aslant  the  upward  slope. 

The  house  I  knocked  at  was  a  sturdy  block  of  a  hut  with  the 
usual  sleepy -looking,  though  really  sleepless,  eyes  of  windows.  The 
door  opened  and  a  tall,  lithe  fellow  stepped  to  the  threshold,  repose- 
ful, yet  alert,  and  with  a  most  searching  glance.  He  was  about 
twenty-five,  had  a  well-set  head  and  a  drooping  light  brown  mous- 
tache. He  was  wearing  the  customary  close-fitting  white  woollen 
trousers,  or  '  chakshir,'  trimmed  with  black  braid,  and  the  coloured 
waistcoat.  His  head  was  shaved  high  at  the  temples  and  in  the 
back. 

'  Could  a  stranger  get  a  bite  to  eat  here  ? '  I  inquired. 

'  Well,  good  man,'  he  replied,  as  he  cordially  motioned  me  inside, 
1  our  fare  is  plain,  but  you  are  welcome.' 

The  large  room  with  its  tiny  windows  seemed  almost  dark  to 
one  coming  in  from  the  glare  of  Balkan  sunlight.  However  I  could 
see  that  my  host  and  I  were  alone.  He  tossed  a  goatskin  on  the 
floor  by  the  low  table,  or '  sofra,'  and  invited  me  to  be  seated.  '  The 
woman '  would,  return  in  a  minute.  My  host  removed  from  the 
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'  sofra  '  some  implements  used  for  loading  rifle  cartridges,  with  which 
he  had  apparently  been  occupied  upon  my  arrival.    As  we  exchanged 
the  usual  pleasantries  I  took  note  of  my  surroundings.    The  house 
consisted  of  one  large  room  and  a  garret,  with  probably  some  store 
space  underneath.    The  walls  were  of  rough  stone  roughly  plastered 
and  here  and  there  ornamented  with  crude  designs  of  crosses  and 
other  symbols.    The  floor  was  of  wide  hewn  planks.    A  pile  of 
skins  was  near  the  door — the  only  chairs — and  at  one  end  were  two 
massive  boxes,  in  which  were  kept  the  clothes  and  finery  and  bedding 
of  the  household.     But  the  one  feature  of  distinction  and  comfort 
was  a  great  hooded  fire-place,  with  its  spacious  stone  hearth,  on 
which  was  a  smouldering  fire  of  sticks  and  a  huge  black  cauldron. 
I  had  not  been  long  seated  when  the  heavy  door  swung  slowly 
open  again.    In  came  a  girl-woman  struggling  with  a  huge  can  of 
water.    She  stared  at  me  nervously,  sullenly,  as  she  slunk  an  to  the 
fire-place.    Apparently  I  was  not  the  only  cause  of  her  nervousness. 
'  A  drink,  Zuri,'  said  my  host  in  a  tone  of  command.    Without 
a  word  the  young  woman  filled  a  jug  with  the  fresh  water  and  served 
me  and  then  her  husband.    She  was  a  pretty  creature,  as  those 
mountain  women  go,  even  in  that   atrocious   costume,  devised, 
presumably,  that  no  man  should  covet  another's  wife.    She  wore 
a  stiff,  bell-shaped  skirt  of  heavy  black  wool  striped  with  dull  red, 
and  about  as  short  as  our  own  recent  fashions.     But  instead  of  a 
neat  ankle,  which  I  was  sure  Zuri  might  have  shown,  I  saw  heavy, 
loose  stockings  and  stiff  moccasins,  or '  opanke.'    I  felt  that  behind 
her  spirit  of  sullen  meekness  she  must  surely  be  a  hopeless  little  rebel. 
And  yet  I  knew  that  her  lot  was  quite  as  happy  as  that  of  her 
mountain  sisters  generally. 

'  Now  some  food  for  our  guest/  commanded  my  host,  as  he 
handed  the  jug  back  to  his  wife.  When  she  was  going  away,  however, 
he  called  her  back :  '  What  ails  you,  Zuri  ?    You  shake  like  a  witch.' 
She  answered  in  a  meek,  husky  voice  ;    '  Going  to  the  spring, 
Marko,  I  heard  a  rifle-shot.    It  was  on  the  mountain  toward  Nikaj .' 
'  Well  ? '  demanded  Marko. 

'The   brother  Gani— he  went  that  way  this  morning,'  Zuri 
explained  with  troubled  meaning. 
Marko  frowned  darkly. 
'  You  heard  only  one  shot  ? '  he  questioned. 
'  Only  one/  murmured  Zuri. 

'  Was  it  the  sound  of  a  Mauser  rifle  or  of  a  Martini  ? ' 
'  I  believe — I  believe  it  was  a  Martini/  she  said. 
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'  Martini ! '  exclaimed  Marko,  greatly  relieved,  '  then  he  killed 
his  man  ! '  and  with  restless  exultation  he  paced  the  room,  thinking 
aloud:  'One  shot  and  a  Martini  — Gani's  old  Martini— then  he 
killed  his  man  ! ' 

It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  tribe  of  my  host  was  '  at  blood 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe.  Also  that  the  brother  had  gone  out 
that  morning  to  look  for  an  enemy.  Such  a  lot  of  blood  it  takes 
to  keep  Albanian  honour  clean.  I  was  under  no  apprehension 
for  my  own  safety,  however.  I  knew  of  no  place  on  earth  where 
hospitality  is  more  sacred.  Woe  to  the  reputation  of  an  Albanian 
who  violates  this  unwritten  law. 

Zuri,  who  was  at  the  window,  announced  the  coming  of  a 
stranger.  '  He  is  far  spent — he  staggers — he  is  a  Montenegrin,' 
she  said. 

'  A  Montenegrin  ? '  echoed  Marko  disapprovingly  as,  with  his 
rifle,  he  went  quickly  to  the  window.  There  was  insistent  knocking. 
Marko,  always  alert,  opened  the  door.  In  staggered  a  very  des- 
perate looking  man,  travel  stained  and  apparently  exhausted.  He 
was  of  middle  age,  thick-limbed  and  blunt-featured.  He  wore  the 
Montenegrin  costume  except  that  he  was  without  the  long  coat. 
He  wore  the  blue  baggy  knee-pants,  white  stockings,  short  waist- 
coat and  stomach  sash.  I  was  aware  that  Montenegrins  and 
Albanians  had  always  been  racial  foes  and  that  current  history 
was  certainly  not  tending  to  sweeten  this  mutual  bitterness. 
But  hospitality  can  bridge  even  such  a  chasm. 

Marko  commanded  Zuri  to  bring  water  and  asked  the  strange 
if  he  was  wounded. 

'  No— thank  God,'  gasped  the  Montenegrin,  '  but  they  have 
good  rifles  while  I  have  only  this,'  and  he  slapped  the  huge  pistol 
in  his  sash. 

'  Rest  assured  they  shall  not  harm  you  here,  my  good  man/ 
said  Marko. 

'  May  the  Christ  reward   the  kindness  of  Albanians,'  mumbled 
the  Montenegrin. 

Marko  responded  that  Albanians  had  only  their  honour   end 
their  rifles. 

'  I  wonder  is  it  not  better  so  ? '  mused  the  stranger. 
'  Think  you  that  ? '  questioned  Marko  dubiously,    '  you  who 
come  from  a  land  where  men  have  both  king  and  government  ? 
Ah,  friend/  he  added  forlornly,  '  we  suffer  much.' 

'  But  what  use  has  a  brave  man  for  a  government  ? '    queried 
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the  Montenegrin.    'Under  a  government  the  cowards  and  the 
knaves  wax  fat  while  brave  men  wither/ 

'  So  bad  ?  '  groaned  Marko. 

'  Hear  this/  explained  the  other.  '  A  skulking  knave  stole 
my  wife.  I  shot  the  dog/ 

'  Well  done/  said  Marko. 

'  But  for  this,'  growled  the  stranger,  '  the  government  would 
catch  me  to  hang  me/ 

Marko  stared  incredulously.  '  For  cleansing  your  honour  ? ' 
he  ejaculated.  '  But  would  your  king  have  it  so  ? ' 

'  He  most  of  all,'  answered  the  fugitive,  as  he  arose  and  went 
to  the  window,  glaring  out  fearfully. 

Zuri  now  brought  a  great  dish  of  mutton  stew  and  a  plate  of 
steaming  maize  bread,  together  with  plates  and  spoons.  Our 
host  bolted  the  door  and  called  the  Montenegrin  from  the  window. 
The  two  of  them  sat  with  me  on  skins  at  the  '  sofra/  Zuri  did  not 
join  us,  as  it  was  her  lot  to  serve  the  men. 

With  a  huge  ladle  Marko  filled  our  plates.  '  Now  I  will  tell 
you  how  we  Albanians  suffer,'  he  said.  '  That  woman  (indicat- 
ing his  wife)  left  her  father's  house  in  Nikaj  against  his  will  and 
came  here  to  me,  thus  dishonouring  her  father.  Another  man — 
a  Moslem — offered  him  more  gold  than  I  could  pay.  I  wanted  her, 
but  I  had  not  as  much  gold  as  the  Moslem.  And  so  when  she 
came  to  me,  would  I  not  have  dishonoured  myself  to  turn  her  away  1 ' 

The  Montenegrin  grunted  an  agreement,  and  Marko  turned  to 
me. 

'  I — I  know  not  your  custom,'  I  faltered. 

'Turn  her  away?'  exclaimed  Marko  in  surprise.  'Why, 
that  surely  would  have  stained  my  honour.  On  her  account  much 

blood  has  flowed  between  three  tribes Yes,  and  the  end  is  not 

yet,'  he  added  bitterly. 

'  Woman  surely  is  the  mother  of  evil  and  of  sorrow,'  growled 
the  Montenegrin. 

'  And  now,'  continued  Marko,  '  my  little  brother  may  be 
killed.  If  he  is  dead  I  swear —  '  At  this  point  we  were  startled 
by  loud  knocking  on  the  door.  Zuri  hurried  to  a  window.  The 
Montenegrin  was  seized  with  terror. 

'  Hide  me,  good  friend,  hide  me  i '  he  groaned.  Marko  looked 
at  him  with  just  a  suspicion  of  disdain  and  continued  towards  the 
door.  But  before  opening  it  he  turned  and  spoke  : 

'  Do  you  forget  that  you  are  my  guest  ?  '    he  said  quietly. 
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'  On  my  honour  I  must  defend  you  with  my  very  life.'  As  the 
door  was  being  unbolted,  however,  the  Montenegrin  drew  his 
pistol  and  backed  against  the  wall.  Zuri  called  from  the  window. 

'  It  is  Gani,'  she  said,  '  and  his  gun  is  broken.' 

Marko  joyously  flung  open  the  door  and  received  his  brother 
in  his  arms.  '  Gani !  Gani !  Gani !  '  he  murmured  proudly. 

The  younger  man  was  fiercely  exultant.  '  My  big  brother,' 
he  panted,  '  I  have  killed  a  man  of  Nikaj  !  Our  honour  is  washed 
clean !  '  and  he  strutted  about  the  room  followed  fondly  by 
Marko.  Gani,  who  was  perhaps  several  years  younger  than  Marko, 
was  stealthy  of  bearing,  showing  little  of  the  frank  dignity  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  likely  spoiled  him  with  devotion. 

Marko  was  waiting  impatiently  for  Gani's  story.  '  It  is  your 
first  blood,  my  brave  brother,'  he  said,  as  he  took  from  Gani's 
wild  clutch  the  rifle  which  was  almost  broken  in  two.  '  And  your 
Martini,  my  Gani,  it  would  kill  no  more  men,'  sighed  Marko  good- 
naturedly. 

Gani  flushed  and  faltered  a  reply  : 

'  You — you  agreed  that  I  should  have  a  Mauser  rifle.  We  have 
gold  enough  now.' 

'  And  am  I  one  to  forget  my  word  ?  '  asked  Marko,  adding, 
'  But  what  mishap  broke  this  old  Martini  ?  ' 

'  I — I  fell  on  the  rocks,'  said  Gani.  '  It  was  my  hurry  to  be 
telling  you.' 

Marko  tossed  aside  the  broken  rifle  and  slapped  his  brother 
affectionately  on  the  back.  '  You  shall  have  a  new  Mauser,'  he  said  ; 
'  a  brave  man  must  have  a  good  gun.  But  now  tell  me,  my 
brother,  whose  blood  has  cleansed  our  honour  ?  ' 

Gani  stiffened  proudly  and  continued  pacing.  The  Montene- 
grin had  by  this  time  returned  to  the  '  sofra  '  with  me  and  was  again 
eating  ravenously.  I  myself  had  lost  interest  in  food. 

'  He  was  a  brave  man  I  killed,'  Gani  boasted,  '  the  brother 
of  the  old  bariaktar  of  Nikaj — him  with  the  long  white  moustaches.' 

Hearing  this,  Zuri  half  turned  from  her  work  and  muttered 
painfully  :  '  He  who  taught  me  to  milk  my  pet  goat — he  who 
brought  from  Scutari  my  first  blue  ribbon ' 

Marko,  who  had  seemed  perplexed  at  Gani's  news,  now  motioned 
aside  towards  his  wife.  '  Her  grandfather,'  he  said  softly.  '  A 
brave  man,  little  brother,  but  I  would  you  had  killed  a  younger 
man.' 

Gani  was  offended.     '  Not  a  braver  man  lives  in  Nikaj,'  h« 
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declared  stoutly,  '  and  sick  with  age  he  was  not,  my  brother.  He 
was  a  crafty  foe  !  ' 

Marko  made  some  affectionate  show  of  apology,  and  Gani 
seemed  mollified.  I  crossed  to  a  window  and  looked  down  over 
the  distant  valley.  I  decided  not  to  push  on  farther  that  evening. 
True,  I  wanted  the  very  dregs  of  that  terrible  drama.  It  is  such 
a  big  part  of  the  Albanian's  life — these  boastings  of  '  ghak,'  or  the 
cleansing  of  honour  by  blood.  And  how  ferocious  his  honour 
can  be  ! 

'  Listen,  my  brother,'  Gani  resumed,  showing  an  effort  to  regain 
his  former  assurance.  '  I  knew  that  some  people  of  Nikaj  had 
passed  over  the  mountain  to  buy  goats  from  the  Kilmeni  people. 
I  decided  to  wait  in  ambush,  hoping  that  some  of  our  enemies  might 
foolishly  return  homeward  without  an  escort.'  Here  Gani  took  up 
Marko's  rifle  to  colour  his  narration.  'Up  through  the  rocks  I 
crept  to  a  hole  under  a  bush.  A  very  long  while  I  waited.  At 
last  I  saw  the  brave  enemy  coming,  but  he  had  with  him  two  women 
driving  many  goats.  I  cursed  the  women,  for  it  would  only  blacken 
my  honour  to  kill  my  enemy  while  women  were  with  him.' 

'  The  law  of  the  mountains  forbids  it,'  interposed  Marko  de- 
cisively. 'It  is  dishonourable.' 

'  But  wait,  big  brother,'  Gani  went  on  ;  'it  was  written  that 
this  brave  man  should  die  by  my  hand.  Down  the  mountain  they 
came  driving  the  goats  among  the  rocks.  I  could  only  lie  still, 
hoping  that  another  enemy  might  come  walking  alone.  This  man 
was  always  too  crafty  for  his  enemies.  But  his  time  was  come — 
"  it  was  written."  When  they  were  not  a  great  way  off  a  kid  goat 
fell  from  a  ledge  to  the  sharp  rocks  below.  I  could  hear  it  bleating. 
My  enemy  also  heard  it.  He  looked  around  in  a  sharp  way  wonder- 
ing what  should  be  done.  Then  he  commanded  the  women  to 
drive  the  herd  on  down  the  mountain -side.  My  breast  pounded 
with  joy,  big  brother.  Down  the  rocks  he  came  alone  to  seek  the 
fallen  kid.  He  was  foolish  to  be  so  brave.  I  wanted  the  women 
to  hasten  away — I  wanted  that  a  storm  should  sweep  them  down 
the  mountain,  leaving  my  enemy  with  me.  At  last  the  women 
were  out  of  sight.  Not  yet  had  my  enemy  reached  the  kid,  for  it 
was  in  a  bad  place  among  the  rocks.  I  waited  until  he  was  bending 
still  over  the  kid  because  my  old  rifle  would  shoot  only  once.  Ah, 
my  aim  was  true,  big  brother,  and  as  he  staggered  I  jumped  from 
my  hiding-place  and  stood  straight  up,  that  my  enemy  before  he 
died  should  see  to  whom  he  had  paid  his  life.  He  tried  hard  to  aim 
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his  rifle — so — but  life  had  gone  and  he  fell  on  the  bleating  kid 
— yes,  big  brother,  he  fell  on  the  bleating  kid  !  ' 

Gani  ended  with  a  savage  laugh  and  strutted  exultantly.  Marko, 
however,  throughout  the  latter  part  of  this  harrowing  recital,  had 
stood  with  bent  head,  perceptibly  saddened.  And  little  Zuri 
appeared  to  be  struggling  with  a  sorrow  truly  fierce,  as  now  and  then 
she  dashed  aside  a  tear,  then  continued  her  baking  and  muttering. 

'  Our  honour  is  satisfied,'  said  Marko  quietly.  '  Our  father 
would  say  so  were  he  alive.  Without  dishonour  we  may  now 
propose  a  council  to  stop  this  spilling  of  blood.' 

'  Men  must  fear  and  respect  me  now  !  '  cried  Gani. 

'  Yes,  my  brother,'  rejoined  Marko,  '  the  respect  of  men  will 
be  yours.' 

'  And  when  are  we  to  buy  a  wife  for  me  ? '  asked  Gani  with 
startling  suddenness. 

'  A  wife  ? '  echoed  the  older  brother  vaguely,  and  exchanged 
smiles  with  the  Montenegrin  and  me.  Gani  was  flustered.  'A 
brave  man  is  never  too  young/  Marko  interposed  indulgently  '  You 
shall  have  a  wife,  even  though  we  sell  the  cow  to  buy  her.' 

'  I  shall  make  the  woman  work  so  hard/  declared  Gani,  '  that 
before  long  we  can  buy  another  cow.' 

The  elder  brother  now  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and  removed 
a  loose  stone  from  the  wall,  taking  from  behind  it  a  small  pouch  of 
gold.  '  And  now,'  he  said,  jingling  the  gold  as  he  returned, '  I  shall 
go  to  our  bariaktar  and  propose  a  council.' 

'  But — '  faltered  Gani  as  he  stared  at  the  gold,  '  what  about 
my — my  new  rifle  ? ' 

Marko  hesitated  a  moment.  '  Until  we  can  gather  more  gold,' 
he  said, '  you  shall  have  my  rifle/  But  Gani  only  seemed  mortified. 

'  What  would  men  think  of  me,'  he  remonstrated,  '  if  I  should 
take  your  rifle — you  who  are  the  bravest  man  of  our  tribe  ? ' 

'  It  shall  be  as  T  say,'  Marko  rejoined  decisively.  '  If  I  walk 
alone  I  will  take  the  rifle,  but  from  this  day  on  it  shall  be  yours.' 
He  approached  Gani  and  laid  a  hand  fondly  on  his  shoulder.  '  Our 
enemies  will  now  thirst  for  your  blood,'  he  continued  thoughtfully. 
'  Everything  else  could  be  replaced,  but  not  my  brother.  If  an 
enemy  should  kill  me,  who  would  take  the  fullest  vengeance  if  you 
were  not  alive  ?  No,  no,  my  brother,  I  will  take  these  fifteen 
napoleons  to  our  bariaktar  and  he  will  call  a  council.  We  shall  then 
see  if  enough  gold  can  be  raised  to  satisfy  the  honour  of  our  enemies.' 
He  embraced  Gani  affectionately  and  started  for  the  door,  taking 
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with  him  the  Mauser  rifle.    '  I  shall  not  be  long/  he  called  back. 
'  For  our  guests  you  will  care  well,  my  brother.' 

'  As  though  they  were  of  our  own  house/  was  Gani's  proud 
response. 

When  Marko  was  gone,  Gani  turned  to  the  Montenegrin,  who 
was  still  eating,  and  stood  looking  absently  down,  a  smile  playing 
over  his  prematurely  tense  features.  How  unworthy  he  seemed 
of  his  brother's  great  affection.  Zuri  watched  him  furtively — 
venomously,  I  thought.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  as  though  half 
to  himself. 

'  A  fine  day  for  me,  in  very  truth/  he  sighed.  '  By  my  deeds 
as  well  as  by  blood  I  am  brother  to  the  brave  Marko.  1  have  won 
this  day  the  fear  of  men,  a  Mauser  rifle,  and  a  wife — Yes,  even  a 
brave  man  should  have  a  wife/ 

The  Montenegrin  took  a  last  gulp  of  milk  and  started  restlessly 
for  the  window,  throwing  back  a  remark  at  Gani  as  he  went :  '  My 
young  friend,  I  trust  you  may  find  a  more  virtuous  wife  than  I  did.' 

'  Ha  !  ha ! '  rejoined  Gani  fiercely,  '  no  woman  shall  make 
trouble  for  me  !  If  she  so  much  as  looks  at  another  man  I  will 
flay  her  soundly  ! ' 

Zuri  heard  this  remark,  and  it  seemed  to  kindle  her  bitterness 
to  a  flame.  She  crossed  angrily  to  where  the  broken  gun  was  lying, 
picked  it  up  and  turned  to  Gani. 

'  It  fell  because  you  made  it  to  fall/  she  said.  '  You  would 
make  sure  to  get  a  new  rifle/ 

'  Hush,  woman ! '  muttered  Gani,  '  let  your  ears  be  for  the 
voice  of  your  kettle  and  the  commands  of  your  man  1 ' 

Before  Zuri  could  retort,  the  Montenegrin  staggered  back  from 
the  window  convulsed  with  fear.  '  Hide  me !  hide  me ! '  he 
pleaded  ;  '  in  the  name  of  God,  hide  me  ! ' 

'  Who  comes  ? '  demanded  Gani  with  more  contempt  than 
sympathy,  though  he  quickly  bolted  the  door  and  examined  his 
pistol. 

'  They  would  take  me  back  to  the  government  to  hang  me ! 
Hide  me ! '  groaned  the  fugitive. 

'  But  know  you  not/  rejoined  Gani,  '  that  under  OUT  law  of 
"  besa  "  he  who  strikes  at  you  strikes  at  us  ? ' 

But  the  Montenegrin  only  drew  his  pistol  and  gesticulated 
desperately,  nor  were  his  nerves  helped  by  the  loud  knocking. 
Gani  started  again  to  open  the  door,  but  the  Montenegrin  was 
in  front  of  him,  waving  his  pistol  and  hoarsely  whispering  that 
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he  didn't  want  to  shoot  his  pursuers  in  his  host's  nouse.  I  thought 
he  was  about  to  begin  shooting  through  the  door.  The  young 
Albanian  hesitated,  then  he  crossed  to  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
where  he  lifted  a  wide  plank  of  the  flooring,  permitting  the  fugi- 
tive to  slip  down.  Having  replaced  the  plank,  Gani  hastened  to 
the  door  and  opened  it  with  his  habitual  stealth.  The  strangers 
asked  for  a  drink,  and  Gani  bowed  them  inside. 

'You  are  welcome,  men  of  Montenegro,'  he  said,  and  com- 
manded Zuri  to  bring  water.  Two  Montenegrins  cautiously  entered, 
one  of  them  about  fifty  years  of  age  and  the  other  perhaps  thirty. 
They  wore  the  national  dress,  including  the  long  light-blue  coat,  or 
'  dolama,'  and  they  carried  rifles  in  their  hands  as  well  as  pistols 
in  their  sashes.  The  rifles  they  set  down  near  the  door.  Zuri 
brought  water,  serving  first  the  elder  stranger.  Gani  suggested 
food. 

'  Thank  you,  but  we  must  be  on  our  way, '  said  the  younger 
Montenegrin. 

'  Yes,'  added  his  older  companion,  after  drinking,  '  we  would 
buy  hides  for  the  market  at  Podgoritza.' 

'  Hides  ?  '  echoed  Gani  tactlessly,  '  but  no — no  live  stock  ? 

'  Li — live  stock  ?  '  blurted  the  younger  stranger,  choking  as 
he  drank. 

'  No,  no,'  interposed  the  older  man  ;  '  that  is — well,  likely 
another  man  from  Podgoritza  has  bought  up  everything  in  this 
village  ?  ' 

'  No,  good  men  ;  no  stranger  has  been  buying  here,'  said  Gani 
innocently.  The  younger  Montenegrin  now  looked  at  him  sharply. 

'  You  saw  no  stranger  ?  '  he  questioned. 

'  You  see,'  interposed  the  older  man  suavely,  '  this  stranger 
is  a  competitor  of  ours.  He  has  very  little  money,  but  he  has  got 
ahead  of  us.  We  saw  him.' 

'  Coming  towards  this  very  house,'  added  the  younger 
man. 

Gani  feigned  surprise.  '  This  house  ? '  he  echoed.  '  But  in 
truth,  good  men,  I  have  only  just  returned  from  the  mountain.' 

The  two  strangers  now  looked  sharply  at  me  and  then  at 
Zuri. 

'  And  you,  good  woman,'  inquired  the  older  Montenegrin, 
'  you  saw  no  stranger  ? ' 

Zuri  was  non-committal,  but  I  thought  she  seemed  inclined  to 
encourage  the  strangers. 
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'  I  have  been  by  my  fireside,  good  men,'  she  said. 
The  younger  Montenegrin  was  showing  signs  of  impatience, 
but   his  companion  motioned   him   to    silence    and    turned  to 
Gani. 

'  Good  friend,'  he  said,  '  we  would  engage  a  guide  to  help  us 
in  our  business,  as  we  are  strangers  to  the  mountains  beyond  here. 
If  you  will  consent  to  go  with  us  we  will  pay  you  well.' 

Gani  repelled  the  suggestion  of  being  paid  for  what  he  con- 
sidered a  part  of  hospitality.  However,  when  the  older  Mon- 
tenegrin explained  that  their  mission  was  of  a  purely  business 
character  and  declared  that  to  secure  prolonged  service  it  was 
only  right  they  should  pay,  Gani  finally  consented. 

'  Now  before  we  start  on  this  business  journey,'  continued  the 
older  Montenegrin  confidentially,  '  we  must  outwit  that  competitor 

of  ours  in  some  way Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! '  he  laughed  as  he  scratched 

his  head  thoughtfully,  'we  might  take  him  back  to  Podgoritza 
and  have  him  kept  there  until  we  finish  our  business  up  here — 
ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! ' 

But  the  youthful  host  only  frowned  and  was  downcast. 
'  Oh,  your  woman  knows  where  he  is, '  interposed  the  younger 
Montenegrin.    Gani  ignored  the  suggestion. 

'  I — I  cannot  go — I  have  no  rifle,'  he  faltered,  '  there  it  is — it 
fell  on  the  rocks/  and  he  pointed  to  the  broken  gun. 

The  older  stranger  was  sympathetic.  '  A  sad  loss  in  this  country 
where  your  rifle  is  your  best  friend/  he  said.  '  But  there,  take  mine, 
I  will  give  it  instead  of  the  money/ 

Gani  was  agreeably  startled  and  moved  across  to  where  the 
stranger's  rifle  was  standing.  Taking  it  up  he  began  to  eject  the 
shells  and  reload  it  with  a  show  of  delight  mingled  with  his  struggle 
against  temptation. 

'  A  new  Mauser  ! '  he  muttered  to  himself.  '  Why,  it  is  worth 
twelve  napoleons  ! ' 

Zuri  was  watching  him  with  a  sidelong  glance.  Her  interest  in  the 
whole  situation  was  pathetic,  in  view  of  her  apparent  helplessness 
to  participate.  She  was  neglecting  her  hearth,  and  the  odour  of 
burning  bread  pervaded  the  room.  Moving  nearer  to  Gani,  she 
whispered  :  '  You  could  let  Marko  keep  his  own  gun/  Gani  was 
visibly  affected,  though  not  as  she  had  intended. 

'  Then  would  my  brother  bargain  away  his  honour  for  me  ?  ' 
he  answered  sharply.  Stiffening  indignantly  he  approached  the 
two  Montenegrins,  who  had  been  talking  in  an  undertone. 
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'  Good  men/  said  Gani,  '  I — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you/ 
The  younger  Montenegrin  now  burst  out  hotly,  insinuating  that 
the  man  in  question  was  hiding  in  the  house. 

'  Were  it  so/  responded  Gani  defiantly,  '  he  would  be  our  guest 
— one  of  our  household — defended  by  our  very  blood/ 

Right  then  I  felt  there  must  be  a  clash.  That  challenge  of 
Gani's  seemed  too  much  for  the  haughty  Montenegrin.  I  saw  the 
flame  of  passion  surge  to  his  face  and  speak  to  his  hands  and  possess 
him.  But  his  arm  was  gripped  firmly  and  eloquently  by  his  older 
companion,  who,  after  a  moment  of  awful  silence,  stepped  to 
Gani's  side  and  began  talking  to  him  in  tones  of  apology  and 
flattery,  guiding  him  at  the  same  time  back  to  the  rifle.  '  With 
this  rifle/  he  said,  '  I  believe  you  could  kill  a  goat  or  your  enemy  at 
eight  hundred  paces/ 

'  I'm  sure  it  shoots  true/  sighed  Gani  almost  indifferently. 

'  In  all  these  mountains  and  in  all  the  Balkan  dominions  there 
is  none  better/  continued  the  older  man.  Then  he  placed  the  rifle 
on  the  '  sofra '  and  counted  out  beside  it  ten  napoleons.  '  There,  my 
friend/  he  urged,  '  you  need  but  join  us — the  fine  rifle  is  yours  and 
the  gold/ 

Gani  lingered  over  the  treasure  in  amazement,  then  coldly 
turned  away  and  came  to  the  window  near  me.  Zuri  was  at  hia 
side  like  a  cat.  '  It  will  buy  a  wife/  she  whispered  purringly,  '  a 
wife,  Gani — a  sweet  wench  for  you/  and  she  leaned  against  the 
wall  in  front  of  him  as  with  persuasive  gestures  of  her  young  body 
she  reinforced  the  lisping  of  her  tongue.  Her  victim  became  un- 
nerved :  he  heaved  and  sighed  scornfully  and  at  last  growled/  Away 
with  you,  witch  ! '  But  he  soon  returned  to  the '  sofra/ 

The  older  officer  now  seized  the  pivotal  moment  by  making 
ready  for  departure.  Gani  was  left  alone  at  the  '  sofra  '  for  some 
seconds  and  I  could  hear  him  muttering  in  self-justification  :  '  A 
new  Mauser  and  a  wife — I  have  earned  them  to-day — why  should 
I  not  have  them  to-day  ? ' 

The  older  man  returned  and  started  to  pick  up  the  gold.  Gani 
yielded,  signalling  for  silence  and  motioning  the  two  strangers  back 
towards  the  door,  and  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  where  the  fugitive 
guest  was  concealed. 

'  He  has  a  pistol  and  might  fight/  Gani  explained. 

There  was  a  whispered  consultation,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
two  Montenegrins  should  go  out,  calling  aloud  their  farewells  and 
slamming  the  door.  Then  Gani  was  to  get  the  fugitive  out  of 
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hiding  and  afterwards  give  a  signal  for  the  others  to  rush  in  and 
overpower  him. 

Accordingly  the  gold  and  the  rifle  were  laid  aside,  and  the  two 
men  spoke  their  farewells  and  went  out.  Gani  crossed  irresolutely 
to  the  loose  plank  and  lifted  it.  The  head  of  the  fugitive  appeared 
cautiously.  '  So  the  scheming  devils  have  gone,'  he  muttered, 
still  quaking  from  fright  as  he  started  to  climb  out.  '  'Twas 
bravely  said,  my  young  friend,  bravely  said — that  you  would 
defend  me  with  your  very  blood.' 

Gani  hesitated,  though  only  for  an  instant,  before  letting  the 
plank  fall  heavily.  In  rushed  the  two  men  and  disarmed  their 
prisoner  before  he  could  draw.  Terrified,  the  fugitive  turned  an 
appealing  look  on  his  young  host ;  then,  realising  the  true  situation, 
his  look  changed  to  contempt. 

'  Your — your  very  blood  ? — ha  !  ha  1 '  he  laughed  scornfully  ; 
'  is  this  Albanian  honour  ?  ' 

'  Silence  1  Their  honour  is  not  for  such  as  you,'  said  the  younger 
Montenegrin,  as  he  shackled  the  wrists  of  the  criminal,  who  was 
then  driven  forth  by  the  two  officers  of  the  law. 

When  the  three  were  gone,  Gani  was  still  standing  where  he 
let  fall  the  plank,  torn  between  the  taunts  of  the  former  guest, 
his  own  consciousness  of  dishonour,  and  the  treasure  in  the  corner. 
I  made  a  show  of  examining  some  symbols  on  the  wall.  But  Zuri 
was  less  considerate.  Her  long  sigh  as  she  turned  from  her  work 
had  in  it  a  note  of  savage  mischief. 

'  Praise  God,  we  keep  the  cow,'  she  sighed  tauntingly.  '  A  cow 
is  a  cow,  but  a  wife— well,  I  suppose  she  could  do  half  the  work — • — ' 
Gani  was  glaring  at  her. 

'  Hush,  woman ! '  he  hissed.  Then,  as  if  reassured  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  he  pulled  himself  together,  bolted  the  door, 
picked  up  the  gold  pieces  from  the  corner,  and  after  tying  them  in 
his  red  handkerchief,  deposited  them  behind  the  stone  in  the 
wall.  Zuri,  however,  was  not  completely  subdued.  And  when 
she  turned  again  from  her  work  there  was  just  a  glint  of  humour  in 
her  bitterness. 

'  In  my  village  of  Nikaj  there  is  a  young  widow  of  eighteen  who 
might  please  you,'  she  ventured.  '  A  buxom  wench  she  is  and 
good  for  work.' 

'  Had  she  a  tongue  that  wags  as  yours,'  Gani  responded  fiercely, 
f  I  would  have  her  father  cut  it  out  before  I  would  pay  him  I ' 

Zuri  became  almost  facetious.    '  You  need  not,'  she  signed, 
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'  Only  bring  her  here — I  am  that  lonely  I  shall  talk  her  deaf  and 
dumb.' 

I  was  afraid  Gani  would  spring  at  her.  He  only  glared  absently. 
He  was  listening  apprehensively  for  somebody's  coming.  Zuri 
seemed  openly  triumphant.  She  too  was  listening.  Suddenly 
Gani  sprang  to  a  window.  On  glancing  out  he  drew  back  stiffly. 
Then  he  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Marko  rushed  in  and 
with  great  jubilation  embraced  his  brother. 

'  Peace  will  be  sworn,  brother  I  '  shouted  Marko.  '  Our  good 
old  bariaktar  called  a  council  and  it  was  decided  that  our  people 
can  honourably  afford  to  make  proposals !  Enough  gold  has 
already  been  raised  to  heal  the  pride  of  Nikaj  and  Merturi  ! ' 

Here  Marko  broke  off,  observing  Gani's  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
Then  he  softened  apologetically  as  he  continued  :  '  Oh,  and  how  they 
talked  of  you,  my  brave  Gani !  Yes,  you  have  won  the  respect 
of  brave  men  ! ' 

Gani  was  visibly  stimulated.  '  Talked  well  of  of  me,  did  they  ? ' 
he  echoed  hoarsely.  '  Yes,  men  must  fear  me  now.' 

He  moved  restlessly  away  from  Marko.  The  latter  watched 
him  with  a  puzzled  brow.  There  was  a  note  of  perplexity  in  Marko's 
next  remark.  '  Surely,  my  brother,'  he  questioned  gently,  '  surely 
you  wish  to  stop  this  flow  of  blood  ?  ' 

'  I  have  no  fear,'  muttered  Gani,  '  I  have  a  new  rifle.' 

The  older  brother  sighed.  '  Not  fear,  my  Gani,'  he  admonished 
gravely.  Soon  he  added  :  '  Yes,  you  have  the  rifle,  but  in  a  year's 
time  we  shall  get  one  for  me.' 

Up  to  this  moment  Marko  had  not  become  aware  of  the  guest's 
absence.  He  had  been  thinking  only  of  the  peace  which  meant 
the  safety  of  his  brother.  And  the  latter  had  not  been  quite  equal 
to  an  explanation.  But  now  Marko  looked  around  the  room, 
bewildered. 

'  Our  guest,  my  brother,'  he  questioned,  '  where  is  our  other 
guest  ?  ' 

Gani  became  fiercely  nervous.  He  declared  that  the  Montene- 
grin had  taunted  him.  As  he  stammered  on  I  saw  that  Marko 
turned  pale  and  bowed  his  head.  '  And  you  killed  him,  my  brother  ?  ' 
he  asked  in  a  colourless  voice.  '  Did  your  first  blood  then  make 
you  so  thirsty  for  more  ?  ' 

'  I  did  not  kill  him  !  ' .  cried  Gani.  '  They  took  him  I  They 
said  it  was  only  a  joke,  big  brother,  a  joke  !  ' 

But  Marko  frowned  darkly,  hardening  as  with  shame.     I  have 
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seen  many  men  in  life  crises,  but  never  have  I  seen  a  man  change 
so  profoundly  and  so  irrevocably.  He  now  spied  the  new  rifle  and 
moved  towards  it. 

'  For  that  you  sold  our  guest  ?  '  he  demanded.  He  took  up 
the  rifle  contemptuously. 

Gani's  reply  was  lifeless.  '  But  you  can  keep  your  own  rifle, 
Marko,'  he  stammered,  '  your  own  rifle ' 

'  And  the  honour  of  our  house  !  '  thundered  Marko.  '  Is  it  so 
cheap,  my  brother  ? ' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  was  feeling  most  uncomfortable.  I 
decided  that  I  must  no  longer  obtrude  myself  upon  this  acute  family 
scene.  I  turned  away  and  started  to  get  my  pack.  As  I  did  so  I 
saw  Marko  writhe  in  despair.  Then  I  heard  Gani's  quaking  voice. 

'  There  is  more — much  more,  brother,'  he  was  pleading.  I 
heard  him  quickly  cross  the  room  and  I  heard  the  clink  of  his  gold 
treasure  as  it  fell  on  the  '  sofra.'  His  voice  hurried  weakly  on  : 

'  I  made  them  pay  well — see,  I  made  them ' 

And  then  I  heard  another  sound  that  numbed  me,  body  and 
soul.  I  turned  to  see  Gani  lunging  fit  his  brother's  feet.  Marko, 
stricken  with  grief,  dropped  down  over  Gani's  body.  I  saw  Zuri 
advancing  towards  her  husband,  yearning  to  give  sympathy,  horrified 
and  pitiful,  her  hands  moving  convulsively  ;  but  she  hesitated, 
smiled  wearily,  perhaps  maliciously,  then  turned  back  to  her  hearth. 

I  staggered  from  the  house.  All  evening  and  all  night  I  tramped 
on,  for  there  was  no  rest  for  me  in  Albania. 
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II.     THE  ATTACK  ON   KISAKI   (SEPTEMBER  6,  1915). 

THERE  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  will-o'-the-wisp  element 
about  the  war  in  East  Africa  ;  the  end  has  always  seemed  quite 
near,  almost  within  our  grasp,  and  as  often  has  eluded  us.  Person- 
ally I  thought,  and  I  know  I  was  not  alone  in  the  opinion,  that  once 
the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  Tanga  line  they  would  find  them- 
selves in  a  trackless  jungle,  and  be  forced  to  surrender.  The  trackless 
jungle  turned  out  to  be  largely  rubber  plantations  spnnkled  with 
missions,  planters'  houses,  and  the  neat  little  German  stations  with 
their  forts  and  mosquito-proof  houses,  and  all  things  necessary  for 
the  very  modified  degree  of  happiness  possible  for  a  white  man  in 
this  country.  There  were  also  roads,  which,  though  they  dissolved 
into  dust  from  one  to  two  feet  deep  beneath  the  churning  of  the 
wheels  of  our  heavy  motor  transport,  were  still  a  great  advance 
on  the  native  paths  and  elephant  tracks  which  are  the  proper 
highways  of  the  jungle.  And  so  the  Tanga  Termination  Hope 
vanished  abruptly,  only  to  reappear  in  a  still  more  dazzling  form 
on  the  top  of  the  N'guru  mountains.  These  mountains  lie  midway 
between  the  Tanga  and  the  Central  railways,  and  it  was  there 
that  we  were  going  to  round  them  up,  or  at  least  round  up  so  many 
of  them,  deal  them  so  smashing  a  blow,  that  the  rest  would  be  easy. 
It  has  never  been  quite  clearly  explained  why  we  did  not  round  them 
up  ;  wo  certainly  seemed  at  one  point  to  have  got  well  behind  them, 
or  at  least  behind  a  considerable  force  of  them.  But  they  slipped 
away,  and  slipped  away  again  when  we  made  a  second  grab  at 
Wami  River.  Mess-room  speculation  on  the  subject,  of  which  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal,  is  always  interesting,  and  almost  always, 
unfortunately,  quite  unfit  for  publication. 

But  all  the  hopes  that  have  mocked  us  fade  into  insignificance 
beside  the  hope,  or  rather  the  firm  conviction,  that  at  the  Central 
Railway  the  everlasting  German  retirement  would  cease.  The 
Germans  would  make  a  stand  there,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Morogoro,  there  would  be  a  battle,  probably  a  fierce  one,  for  it 
was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that  in  General  von  Lettow  Vorbeck 
we  were  up  against  a  commander  of  quite  exceptional  determination 
and  skill,  but  at  any  rate  one  battle  would  see  the  finish.  The 
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most  pessimistic  in  that  July  and  August  of  1916  did  not  put  the 
end  beyond  October.  And  then,  as  we  know,  the  Germans  made 
no  stand  at  all  on  the  Central  Railway,  but  contented  themselves 
with  blowing  up  the  bridges,  and  then  retired  into  the  natural 
fastness  of  the  Uluguru  mountains.  Instead  of  the  rest  we  had 
been  officially  promised  as  awaiting  us  at  Morogoro,  we  were 
dispatched,  only  two  days  after  our  arrival  and  our  triumphant  entry 
into  a  real  town  with  nouses,  on  what  was  to  prove  the  hardest 
and  most  terrible  trek  of  all. 

I  have  described  in  a  former  paper  our  march  through  the 
Uluguru  mountains,  and  our  sufferings  from  heat,  cold,  loss  of 
transport,  and  scanty  rations.  We  had  at  the  beginning  only 
a  vague  idea  of  what  we  were  supposed  to  be  doing,  but  gradually 
the  meaning  of  the  operation  became  clear,  and  now  is  perfectly 
obvious.  The  Uluguru  mountains  form  a  solid  oblong  block, 
stretching  from  the  Central  Railway,  which  skirts  the  northern 
narrow  end,  to  Kisaki,  which  lies  just  beyond  them  to  the  south. 
Here  the  Germans  apparently  intended  to  make  a  stand,  and  with 
infinite  labour  had  dragged  up  some  of  their  heavy  4-1  Konigsberg 
naval  guns.  True  to  his  policy  of  avoiding  frontal  attacks,  General 
Smuts  decided  to  force  a  retirement  by  threatening  their  com- 
munications in  the  rear.  Kisaki  was  a  place  marked  on  the  map, 
and  was  presumably  a  place  of  importance  on  their  L.C.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  it  until  the  airmen  arrived  (the  first  planes  got  to 
Morogoro  the  day  we  left),  and  they  reported  that  it  consisted  of 
one  substantial  European  house  and  a  large  number  of  grass  huts. 
Accordingly  two  forces  were  dispatched  to  converge  upon  Kisaki, 
one  skirting  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  and  one  the  western. 
On  the  eastern  side  there  was  a  road  of  sorts,  on  the  western  side 
none  at  all.  The  artillery  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  British  and 
Indian  troops  took  the  eastern  ;  we,  the  South  Africans,  Horse  and 
Foot,  went  by  the  western.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  had  the  worst 
time,  for  while  the  eastern  force  found  the  way  barred  by  the  enemy 
and  had  to  fight  for  almost  every  mile,  still  they  had  a  road  and 
transport  and  presumably  rations.  We  met  no  Germans,  thank 
Heaven,  but  then  we  had  neither  road  nor  any  rations  to  speak  of, 
beyond  what  each  man  could  carry,  and  the  Kafir  corn  the  country 
produced,  and  the  country  got  the  lion's  share  of  that.  But  we 
naturally  got  on  much  more  quickly  than  the  eastern  force,  and 
arrived  at  Tyaduma,  eight  miles  from  Kisaki,  long  before  anything 
definite  was  heard  of  them.  The  whole  division,  Horse  and  Foot, 
was  there  on  September  6,  and  anxious  to  know  what  was  going 
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to  happen  next.  Should  we  wait  there  until  the  eastern  column 
had  broken  through,  and  attack  Kisaki  in  combination  with  it, 
or  should  we  attack  it  all  on  our  own  ?  We  were  not  left  long  in 
suspense.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  we  got  orders  to  march  at 
daybreak  next  morning  on  Kisaki. 

The  plan  of  operations,  so  far  as  we  understood  it,  was  some- 
what as  follows :  The  cavalry  were  to  strike  across  country  and 
attack  the  flank  of  the  German  position,  and  if  possible  get  round 
to  their  rear,  and  threaten  their  line  of  retreat.  We,  the  infantry, 
were  to  follow  th,-  line  of  the  main  road  to  Kisaki,  cross  the  river 
and  more  or  less  attack  in  front.  The  result,  if  everything  went 
well,  would  be  to  force  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Kisaki,  and 
probably  to  abandon  valuable  stores.  This  was  one  of  the  few 
occasions  upon  which  there  was  no  talk  of  rounding  him  up. 

So  at  daybreak,  on  September  7, — a  day  I  shall  always  cele- 
brate as  a  day  of  special  thanksgiving  in  that  1  ever  saw  the  8th — 
with  our  helmets  festooned  with  grass  to  deceive  snipers,  we  started 
off  to  take  Kisaki.  There  was,  I  have  said,  a  road,  quite  a  good 
road,  as  it  turned  out  later,  but  we  did  not  make  use  of  it,  because 
the  Intelligence  Department  told  us  it  was  probably  mined,  and 
that  the  enemy  would  certainly  be  entrenched  along  it.  Instead 
we  struck  into  the  long  grass,  and  followed  ah  elephant  track. 
An  elephant's  idea  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  is  evidently 
peculiar,  for  this  track  wound  and  corkscrewed  about  in  a  manner 
so  astonishing  that  after  marching  for  hours  we  scarcely  seemed 
to  be  any  further  from  the  hill  overlooking  our  camp  than  when 
we  started.  Also,  it  was  so  narrow  that  we  had  to  go  single  file, 
and  even  then  the  mules  had  difficulties  in  getting  their  panniers 
through.  The  grass  was  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  so  thick  and 
stiff  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  force  a  passage  through  it. 
I  tried  on  one  occasion,  when  I  found  I  had  left  my  tobacco  behind 
at  the  last  halting-place,  and  had  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad  job.  It 
was  like  wrestling  with  a  forest  of  steel  springy  rods. 

Nothing  happened  until  about  3  P.M.,  except  halts,  during 
which  we  scooped  out  caves  under  the  grass  to  get  shelter  from  the 
terrible  sun,  and  periodical  messages  from  the  front  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  on  the  right  or  left  flank,  as  the  case  might  be.  Not  that 
(as  ^t  seemed  to  my  ignorance)  there  was  much  to  be  gained  by 
looking  out,  because  you  could  not  see  a  yard — a  yard,  did  I 
say  ?  You  could  not  see  a  foot,  not  six  inches  through  the  wall 
of  grass  ;  and  as  for  an  attack  coming  through  it,  nothing  short  of 
heavy  artillery  would  have  made  any  impression  on  its  denseness, 
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and  we  hoped,  but  did  not  know,  that  the  Germans  had  no  heavy 
artillery  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  so  we  went  on,  as  I  say,  till 
about  3  P.M.,  p  rforming  a  solemn  mazurka  through  the  elephant 
grass,  and  getting  more  and  more  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a  maze,  and  that  we  should  never  get  out  of  it.  And  then, 
at  3  o'clock,  things  began  to  happen,  and  went  on  happening, 
with  bewildering  frequency  and  unexpectedness,  for  the  next  twelve 
hours  without  a  stop. 

The  battalion  to  which  I  was  attached  was  leading  on  this 
occasion,  and  at  3  P.M.  I  was  sitting  with  the  M.O.  in  one  of  these 
improvised  grass  caves,  with  a  leathern  waistcoat  over  my  head 
as  a  sun-shield,  waiting  for  the  whistle  which  would  tell  us  that  the 
ten  minutes'  halt  was  over.  But  instead  of  the  whistle  came  the 
familiar  pop-pop  of  our  rifle  fir*1,  followed  by  the  equally  familiar 
Mauser  crack.  We  had  evidently  got  into  touch  at  last,  which 
was  a  relief,  as  it  meant  that  the  maze  had  evidently  led  us  some- 
where, and  we  settled  a  little  lower,  in  my  own  case  a  good  deal 
lower,  down  in  our  caves,  to  await  developments. 

They  came  with  startling  rapidity.  Scarcely  had  the  firing 
begun  when  another  sort  of  crackling  sound  broke  out  quite  near 
us,  and  increased  forthwith  in  intensity.  It  was  a  sound  I  had 
never  heard  before  and  hope  never  to  hear  again,  the  sound  of 
animals  stampeding,  or  trying  to  stampede,  through  dry  elephant 
grass.  A  moment  more,  and  they  were  upon  us,  horses,  mules, 
all  our  first -line  transport,  their  heels  flying  wildly  in  all  directions, 
their  distracted  leaders  hanging  on  for  dear  life  to  the  bridles. 
And  with  animals  came  men,  helmetless  in  some  cases,  and  all 
of  them  beating  the  air  wildly,  and  apparently  quite  distracted. 
Some  one  shouted  '  wild  bees/  and  almost  at  once  they  were  on 
us  too,  swarms  of  them,  stinging  viciously,  and  attacking  every 
living  thing  they  came  across.  Then  was  I  glad  indeed  that  I 
had  with  me  my  leather  waistcoat,  a  relic  of  my  brief  period  of 
glory  with  the  Irish  Guards  in  France.  Little  did  the  good  friend 
who  procured  it  for  me,  of  whose  gallant  end  the  last  mail  brought 
me  news,  little  did  he  guess  the  numberless  uses  I  should  put  it 
to,  the  times  it  would  serve  as  a  pillow  by  night,  and  a  shelter 
by  day  from  the  sun  and  rain,  and  how  in  the  end  it  would  save  me 
from  wild  bees.  By  turning  it  right  over  my  head  and  smoking 
violently  from  inside,  I  managed  to  escape  without  a  single  sting. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  was  growing  every  moment  more 
critical.  A  panic  is  at  all  times  a  formidable  peril,  but  who  cay 
calculate  the  effects  of  a  panic  precipitated  down  an  elephant  pat{ 
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two  feet  wide,  into  an  advancing  regiment  and  a  large  train  of 
native  porters  ?  One  of  the  machine -gun  mules  had  already  been 
lost,  and  we  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  losing  the  remainder,  let  alone 
the  fact  that  the  rifle  fire  from  in  front  still  continued,  and  the 
arrival  of  the  enemy  might  at  any  moment  put  the  finishing  touch 
to  what  threatened  to  be  a  grave  disaster.  Fortunately,  we  had 
in  our  Transport  Officer  a  very  remarkable  man,  a  man  of  many 
and  varied  accomplishments,  and  of  very  wide  experierce.  Ho 
had  been,  I  believe,  a  member  of  the  Johannesburg  Reform  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  of  the  famous  raid,  and  besides  a  politician,  he 
was  also  a  mining  expert  and  a  journalist,  an  agriculturist,  a  hunter, 
and  an  authority  on  native  customs.  He  could  also  charm  snakes, 
and  frequently  carried  poisonous  varieties  about  with  him  in  his 
kit-bags.  Presumably,  he  was  accustomed  to  deal  with  desperate 
situations  :  at  any  rate  he  dealt  with  one  on  this  occasion  in  a 
truly  masterly  manner.  In  a  few  moments,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
he  had  hewn  out  a  new  path  through  the  slephant  grass,  and  was 
diverting  the  stream  of  tortured  men  and  animals  down  it,  and, 
by  a  detour  made  to  avoid  fhe  bee  area,  round  to  the  front  again. 
This  officer,  a  few  months  later,  received  the  Military  Cross  for 
gallantry  displayed  on  another  occasion,  and  no  decoration,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  was  ever  more  richly  deserved.  The  episode 
proved  what  the  South  African  civilian  soldier  could  do  on  an 
emergency.  He  may  sometimes  have  fallen  a  little  short,  in  his 
views  of  discipline,  of  the  ideals  I  had  been  accustomed  to  with  the 
Guards,  but  he  displayed  on  occasion,  a  resourcefulness  which 
even  the  Guards  themselves  might  have  envied. 

But  perhaps  the  real  heroes  on  this  occasion  were  the  men  in 
front  who,  in  spite  of  the  bees,  held  their  ground  and  k^pt  the 
Germans  busy.  Our  Colonel  was  stung  in  the  face  in  some  thirty 
places,  and  scarcely  any  one  escaped  altogether.  Fortunately, 
our  arrival  by  the  dephant  path  was  not  expected,  and  by  taking 
the  enemy  on  the  flank  threw  out  of  gear  th(  ingenious  system  of 
rifle  pits  and  machine-gun  emplacements  h<"  had  provided  for  us, 
had  we  come,  according  to  programme,  by  the  road.  Accordingly, 
he  hardly  put  up  any  fight  at  all,  but  retreated  precipitately  across 
the  river  on  to  Kisaki,  leaving  the  ford  open  to  us,  and  undefended. 
We  pushed  on  at  once,  and  crossed  the  river  late  in  the  afternoon. 
We  halted  some  hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  bank,  in  the  midst 
of  very  dense  bush,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  form  a  perimeter  and 
dig  in.  The  soil  was  fortunately  very  soft,  and  we  were  able  to 
dig  in  fairly  deep  without  much  labour.  The  enemy  gave  no  sign 
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of  his  presence  while  the  work  was  in  progress,  the  only  excitement 
being  provided  by  a  large  python,  which  we  disturbed  in  its  lair, 
and  which  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  before  it  was  dispatched. 
When  I  saw  it,  its  back  was  broken,  and  it  had  a  bayonet  through 
the  head,  but  the  huge  folds  of  its  body  were  still  writhing  terribly. 
Truly  a  fearsome  beast ! 

Meanwhile,  we  had  no  news  at  all  as  to  how  the  cavalry  attack 
had  prospered.  We  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire  away  in  the  distance  on  our  right  flank  ;  but  it  grew  fainter 
as  the  day  drew  on,  and  died  away  at  nightfall.  We  were  in  rather 
good  spirits  ourselves,  for  though  we  had  not  taken  Kisaki,  we  were 
over  the  river,  the  main  obstacle,  and  had  no  casualties  to  speak 
of.  Also  our  position  was  pretty  secure ;  it  was  so  difficult  to 
locate,  owing  to  the  dense  bush,  that  even  if  the  Germans  had  a 
gun,  it  would  be  next-door  to  impossible  for  them  to  find  the  range, 
and  we  were  too  well  dug  in  for  rifle  fire  to  damage  us  much.  There 
was  a  deep  donga  leading  down  to  the  river,  in  which  all  the  animals 
could  be  safely  stowed  away,  and  even  if  the  cavalry  attack  had 
failed,  as  we  rather  feared,  another  column  of  calvary  was  due  to 
arrive  next  morning  from  the  north,  and  would  support  us  in  case 
of  attack.  Small  fires  were  allowed  while  the  light  lasted,  and 
we  ate  our  necessarily  frugal  dinner  in  peace  and  serenity  of  spirit. 
The  rmss  to  which  I  belonged  prided  itself  on  its  observance  of 
the  proprieties,  and  even  on  this  occasion  we  did  not  forgo  our 
white,  or  whitish,  table-cloth  spread  on  the  floor  of  the  dug-out. 
After  that  we  turned  in,  as  of  course  no  lights  were  allowed,  and 
prepared  to  sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just  and  good  workman. 

Alas  !  It  was  not  to  be.  I  had  picked  out  a  place  near  the  dug- 
out which  seemed  slightly  less  buggy  and  anty  than  the  surrounding 
country,  and  was  very  speedily  fast  asleep,  for  it  had  been  an 
exhausting  day.  From  this  sleep  I  was  aroused  about  two  hours 
later  by  th<  most  horrible  and  hellish  uproar  I  have  ever  heard. 
Rifles  were  cracking,  as  it  seemed,  all  round  us,  and  a  crowd  of  yelling 
black  figures  were  rushing  wildly  about,  falling  into  dug-outs  and 
spreading  confusion  everywhere.  If  I  had  time  to  think  at  all, 
I  should  certainly  have  supposed,  as  many  did,  that  the  camp  was 
being  rushed,  and  that  the  dark  figures  Woie  German  Askaris.  As 
it  was,  my  whole  soul  was  possessed  by  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  and  rapid  retirement  into  the  dug-out,  and,  seizing 
my  blanket,  I  made  a  running  leap  in  that  direction.  The  shouting 
soon  stopped  ;  it  was  due  to  our  native  porters  stampeding  at  the 
first  rifle  shots,  and  they  were  soon  pulled  down  and  thumped  into 
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silence.  But  the  firing  still  went  on,  and  evidently  at  very  close 
range.  Bullets  began  to  patter  into  the  bank  above  my  head  in  a 
most  unpleasant  manner,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  lie  in 
the  dark  and  wait,  and  pray  for  the  beastly  noise  to  stop.  A 
large  figure  was  lying  beside  me  in  the  dug-out,  panting  and  sobbing 
so  vigorously  that  I  was  puzzled  to  imagire  who  he  could  be. 
I  discovered  later  that  it  was  a  native  porter  who  had  stumbled 
in  there.  And  it  was  the  Regimental  Headquarters  Dug-out. 
The  hair  of  the  righteous  will  rise  at  the  profanity. 

Once  again  I  am  reminded  of  the  close  parallel  which  exists 
between  one's  feeling  under  fire  and  one's  feeling  in  the  dentist's 
chair.  If  any  one  curiously  desires  to  know  how  the  ordinary  man 
of  peace  feels  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  described  above, 
let  him  go  to  the  dentist  with  a  large  decayed  back  tooth,  the  nerve 
almost  exposed,  and  let  the  dentist  play  about  in  the  said  molar  with 
his  twisting  grinding  instrument  for  about  half  an  hour.  There 
is  the  same  feeling  of  acute  discomfort  coupled  with  the  momentary 
expectation  of  something  much  worse  if  the  instrument  slips  and 
goes  through  your  nerve.  The  main  difference  is  that,  in  being  under 
fire,  there  is  a  certain  element  of  solemnity  in  the  knowledge  that 
if  the  slip  does  come  it  may  launch  you  into  eternity.  But,  apart 
from  that,  the  similarity  is  so  close,  that  I  would  suggest  to  those 
blood-and-iron  philosophers  who  hold  that  war  is  a  necessary  tonic 
for  degenerate  humanity,  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  same  end 
by  making  a  half-yearly  visit  to  the  dentist  compulsory  by  law. 
Particularly  slack  people  might  be  made  to  go  oftener.  This  sounds 
like  a  joke,  but  there  is  really  something  in  it. 

The  attack  went  on  for  about  twenty  minutes.  For  the  most 
part  we  held  our  fire  so  as  not  to  give  away  our  position,  only  once 
when  the  enemy  almost  reached  our  parapet  did  we  open  with  a 
machine-gun.  On-,  of  their  Askaris  was  shot  actually  on  the  peri- 
meter. He  was  dripping  with  water,  having  crossed  the  river,  so  the 
enemy  were  evidently  behind  us  on  the  other  bank.  When  the  firing 
stopped  I  stayed  in  the  dug-out,  and  did  not  go  to  sleep  again, 
partly  from  the  disturbance,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  seemed  to  think  they  would  attack  again  at  midnight  or 
at  dawn.  We  heard  from  Brigade  H.Q.  that  there  had  been  no 
casualties,  which  shows  how  little  can  be  done  by  rifle  fire  when 
you  are  well  dug  in,  and  your  position  not  very  accurately  known. 

We  were  still  in  good  spirits  and  confident  of  being  able  to  hold 
our  own.  Provided  the  Germans  did  not  get  a  gun  to  bear  upon  us 
they  might  deliver  attacks  like  this  for  a  long  time  without  doing 
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us  any  serious  damage.  But  in  war  bomb-shells  may  arrive  from 
your  own  side  as  well  as  from  the  enemy,  and  one  of  the  former 
sort  was  soon  to  spread  consternation  among  us.  About  an  hour 
after  the  attack  had  ceased,  an  orderly  came  from  Brigade  H.Q.  to 
summon  our  Colonel.  I  had  learnt  from  experience  that  these  mid- 
night messages  to  the  Colonel  usually  meant  that  something  un- 
pleasant was  going  to  happen,  nor  was  I  mistaken  on  this  occasion. 
The  Colonel  ce  me  back  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  very 
grave  face  indeed.  There  was  a  brilliant  moon  that  night,  so  that  we 
could  see  his  face,  but  his  voice  was  vf  ry  grave  too.  I  confess  that 
my  heart  sank  at  what  he  told  us.  The  cavalry  attack  had  failed, 
and  the  cavalry  had  retreated  back  to  our  original  camp.  The 
Germans  had  brought  up  strong  reinforcements,  and  we  were  lying 
absolutely  unsupported  out  in  the  blue.  A  dispatch  rider  had  with 
difficulty  got  through  to  us  from  the  Divisional  General  with  oraers 
to  retreat  at  once,  and  without  delay  to  job  the  cavalry  at  our  last 
night's  camp. 

I  think  the  general  opinion  among  the  officers  was  that  the 
operation  was  much  too  dangerous  to  be  risked.  In  the  camp  we 
were  comparatively  safe,  even  if  we  were  attacked  by  superior 
forces.  We  had  rations,  I  think,  for  two  days,plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  our  water  supply  could  not  be  cut  off.  But  once  out  of  the 
camp,  we  were  in  a  terribly  vulnerable  position.  It  was,  as  I  have 
said,  a  brilliantly  moonlight  night.  We  had  first  to  cross  a  broad 
and  shallow  river,  and  beyond  the  river  the  road  to  Tyaduma  passed 
through  a  broad  open  patch  of  land  which  the  Germans  had  cleared 
to  give  them  a  field  of  fire  on  our  approach.  We  knew  the  enemy 
were  on  the  other  bank  and,  indeed,  all  round  us. 

Criticism,  as  I  have  hinted,  has  sometimes  been  directed  at  the 
discipline  of  the  South  African  regiments,  but  no  battalions  of 
veteran  regulars  could  have  shown  firmer  discipline  or  more 
perfect  self-control  than  our  men  did  that  night.  There  was  no 
hurry,  no  confusion.  The  animals  were  loaded,  the  native  porters 
marshalled  with  their  burdens,  such  kit  and  equipment  as  we 
had  got  together,  in  absolute  silence.  It  would  have  been  hard 
for  a  watcher  in  the  bush  to  detect  from  a  short  distance  any 
unusual  stir  in  the  camp.  By  midnight  all  was  ready,  and  the 
retreat  commenced. 

Two  companies  were  sent  across  the  river  to  hold  the  other -bank, 
and  cover  the  column  in  case  of  attack.  These  two  companies  had 
the  hardest  task  of  all  that  night,  for  they  had  to  stand  on  guard 
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until  the  whole  column  had  moved  out,  waiting  for  the  attack 
which  every  moment  seemed  more  inevitable.  They  got  safely 
across,  and  took  up  their  position  without  drawing  the  em  my's  fire. 
That  was  to  be  expected,  as  he  would  naturally  wait  lill  the  whole 
column  was  in  the  open  before  attacking.  Then  almost  inch  by 
inch  our  own  column  started  to  creep  down  the  donga  to  the  river, 
pausing  continually  and  creeping  on  again  in  a  manner  that  tried 
the  nerves  sorely.  We  were  almost  at  the  river,  and  could  already 
see  the  water  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  and  hear  the  splashing 
of  the  column  as  it  crossed,  when  three  gun-shots  sounded  in  rapid 
succession  from  the  direction  of  Kisaki,  and  made  some  of  us,  at 
least,  nearly  jump  out  of  our  skins.  It  sounded  so  exceedingly 
like  the  signal  for  an  attack  that  the  horrid  stutter  of  machine- 
guns  seemed  almost  bound  of  necessity  to  follow,  and  we  paused 
breathless,  waiting  for  the  coming  slaughter.  For  one  machine- 
gun  trained  on  the  ford,  with  its  clearly  silhouetted  line  of  men 
and  animals,  would  have  caused  slaughter  indeed. 

But  there  was  no  sequel  to  the  three  shots,  though  they  in- 
tensified the  horror  of  the  situation  considerably.  The  peril  that 
walketh  by  night  was  evidently  awake  and  very  near  to  us.  Presently 
1  found  myself  at  the  water's  edge,  and  then  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  I  was  riding  my  faithful  little  mule,  Mary  Abyssinia,  and, 
as  always,  she  rose  to  the  occasion  and  displayed  the  most  masterly 
grasp  of  the  situation.  Often  when  we  reached  water  she  lifted  up 
her  voice  and  rejoiced,  but  to-night  she  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
She  did  not  even  try  to  drink,  as  most  of  the  horses  did,  making 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  process.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  river  the 
road  became  for  the  moment  blocked,  and  there  we  stuck,  Mary  and 
I,  and,  of  course,  a  good  many  other  people,  with  the  moon  blazing 
down  on  us,  and  the  black  banks  of  the  river  lowering  ominously 
at  us,  and  bristling  in  our  imagination  with  German  machine-guns. 
It  was  the  most  trying  moment  of  a  very  trying  night. 

We  were  across  at  last,  but  we  did  not  begin  to  breathe  freely 
until  we  had  crossed  the  open  cleared  patch  on  the  other  side  oi  the 
river.  We  were  to  return  by  the  road,  taking  the  risk  of  mines, 
which  was  a  matter  for  thanksgiving.  What  a  night  journey  by 
the  elephant  path  would  have  been  like  one  scarcely  ventures  to 
imagine.  The  road  was  good,  and  while  the  moon  lasted  we  were 
able  to  make  quite  good  going.  But  for  the  first  half -hour  we  had 
to  proceed  at  tha  same  snail-like  pace  as  before,  so  as  not  to  get 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  column.  Our  anxieties  were  by  no  means  at 
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an  end,  for  the  danger  we  had  escaped  was  still  a  real  one  for  our 
comrades  in  the  rear. 

At  last  the  order  came  up  that  we  could  go  ahead,  which  meant 
that  the  whole  column  was  over.  The  light  was  not  so  good  now, 
as  the  moon  was  low  in  the  sky,  and  a  mist  was  rising  from  the  river, 
making  everything  look  very  dim  and  ghostly,  and  the  order  to 
advance  still  more  welcome.  And  scarcely  had  we  been  marching 
at  full  speed  ten  minutes  when  from  the  direction  of  our  abandoned 
camp  came  the  sound  we  had  been  so  long  expecting,  the  splutter 
and  crack  and  tut-tut-tut  of  the  German  attack.  They  were  firing 
on  our  empty  camp,  too  late,  but  only  by  half  an  hour  or  so.  Half 
an  hour  earlier  and  there  would  have  been  a  different  story  to 
tell  for  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to  survive  to  tell  it. 

Even  now  our  night's  adventures  were  not  quite  at  an  end, 
though  what  remained  was  of  a  somewhat  milder  character.  We 
lost  the  moon  altogether  about  an  hour  later,  and  very  soon  after 
the  road  led  us  through  a  dense  jungle,  the  overhanging  trees 
creating  a  darkness  of  the  most  absolute  and  baffling  description. 
Every  one  had  to  dismount  and  hang  on  to  the  man  in  front  of  him 
in  order  to  keep  the  column  together,  for  you  could  see  absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  I  was  holding  the  tail  of  the  Major's  horse  with 
one  hand,  aiid  leading  Mary  with  the  other  ;  I  got  on  pretty  happily 
until  the  Major's  horse  increased  his  pace,  and  Mary,  at  the  moment, 
did  not  see  her  way  to  doing  the  same.  I  hung  on  until  I  thought 
the  horse's  tail  would  come  out,  but  in  the  end  I  had  to  let  go,  and 
there  I  was  stranded  in  the  darkness,  with  the  horrible  knowledge 
that  if  I  went  wrong  the  rest  of  the  column  behind  me  would  go 
wrong  too.  I  shouted  to  the  Major  as  loud  as  I  dared,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  caught  him  up.  But  these  few  minutes  were  very 
unpleasant  ones  indeed. 

We  reached  the  camp  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning, 
as  pretty  near  dead-beat  as  men  can  be.  I  unsaddled  Mary,  rolled 
myself  in  the  blanket,  and,  with  my  head  on  the  saddle,  went  fast 
to  sleep.  A  few  minutes  later  some  one  woke  me  up.  It  was  our 
wonderful  and  indefatigable  cook-sergeant  with  a  cup  of  hot  coffee. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  never  dominated  by  circumstance. 

I  have  discussed  the  retreat  from  Kisaki  with  many  men  of 
all  ranks  who  were  in  it,  and  from  top  to  bottom  there  has  been 
but  one  opinion,  that  we  were  very  lucky  that  night,  very  lucky 
indeed. 

K.  G. 
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THE  LITTLE  RED  HOUSE. 

IT  faces  the  highway,  a  trifle  withdrawn, 

With  a  little  toy  stable,  a  stream,  and  a  lawn. 

Its  white-painted  windows,  square,  shining,  and  neat, 

Sedately  look  out  on  an  old-fashioned  street. 

'Tis  a  pleasant,  a  prim,  an  old-maidish  abode, 

The  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road. 

In  the  days  when  good  Anna  was  queen  of  the  land 
Its  porches  and  gables  and  chimneys  were  planned, 
And  still  round  its  panels  and  carvings  has  stayed 
A  subtle  aroma  of  lace  and  brocade ; 
Of  great  days  when  patches  and  hoops  were  the  mode 
In  the  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road. 

Who  lived  there  ?  one  asks.    I  can  see  in  "a  flash, 
Some  great  London  lady — some  friend  of  Beau  Nash, — 
Who,  finding  at  last  even  pleasure  could  pall, 
The  nights  at  St  James',  the  routs  at  Vauxhall, 
Turned  her  back  on  the  fashions,  and  threw  off  the  load 
In  the  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road. 

The  roar  and  the  bustle  she  there  could  forget : 
Take  tea  with  the  curate — sing — play  her  spinet — 
Grow  roses  and  lavender — read,  so  we  hope, 
The  letters  of  Rambler,  the  poems  of  Pope  ; 
While  the  pulse  of  her  life  imperceptibly  slowed 
At  the  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road. 

She  loved  all  the  country,  the  sounds  and  the  sights ; 
The  fresh,  peaceful  days,  and  the  long,  dreamless  nights ; 
The  salute  of  the  birds  when  the  morning  was  grey  ; 
The  farewell  of  bells  at  the  blue  close  of  day  ; 
And  the  song  of  the  stream  that  has  ceaselessly  flowed 
Past  the  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road. 
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Did  she  have  no  regrets  ?    Did  that  love  never  tire, 
As  she  sat  with  her  letters,  at  night,  by  the  fire  ? 
Did  she  sigh  in  her  mirror,  when  sometimes  at  morn 
She  heard  from  World's  End  the  shrill  cry  of  a  horn — 
— The  horn  of  the  coach  that  rolled  by  with  its  load 
To  London — by  way  of  the  Wendover  road  ? 

0  away  with  the  fancy  !  What  dreams  come  to  me 
As  I  sit  here  at  evenings  with  Betty,  and  tea  ! 
What  dreams,  while  the  candle-light  flickers  and  falls 
On  the  prints  and  the  china,  the  curtains  and  walls, 
As  I  smoke  and  blow  rings  and  forget  the  Morse  Code 
In  that  little  red  house  on  the  Wendover  road  ! 

GEOFFREY  HOWARD. 
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SOME    INSIDE  HISTORY   FROM   THE    FALKLAND    AXD 
COCOS  ISLAND  BATTLES. 

PERHAPS  there  is  nothing  in  which  the  German  has  been  more 
contemptuous  of  the  Briton  than  in  the  matter  of  the  way  the 
latter  has  of  treating  war  as  he  does  his  sport,  of  fighting  his  battles 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  plays  his  games.  Yet  it  has  been 
this  very  desire  of  the  latter  to  play  the  game  at  all  stages  that  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  German,  for  a  time  at  least,  was 
given  credit  in  the  popular  rnind  of  even  the  neutral  and  Allied 
countries  for  a  great  deal  that  never  should  have  been  credited  to 
him.  This  is  especially  true  of  two  or  three  of  the  earlier  naval 
actions  of  the  war.  The  fact  that  a  German  captain  fought  his  ship 
gallantly  seemed  to  his  British  opponent  of  that  period  sufficient 
reason  for  forgetting,  or  at  least  forgiving,  him  for  not  fighting 
fairly,  and  so  it  was  that  the  bravery  of  von  Spee  at  the  Falkland, 
and  the  skill  and  pluck  of  von  Miiller  in  the  Emden  at  Cocos 
Island,  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  ships,  which  emerged  as  victors  from  those  battles,  the 
impression  of  a  number  of  things,  ranging  all  the  way  from  '  not 
playing  the  game  '  to  downright  treachery.  And  so  it  chances 
that  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  civilised  world  the  Germans  have  been 
given  a  clean  sheet  for  these  earlier  encounters,  and  one  hears  them 
spoken  of  to-day  in  London  as  though  they  stood  apart  in  this 
respect  from  every  battle  the  German  has  fought  on  sea — or  on 
land  for  that  matter — since  then.  It  is  regrettable  to  record  that 
this  popular  belief  has  no  more  to  base  itself  on  than  the  sports- 
manlike reticence  of  the  British  officer  in  refusing  to  broadcast  the 
real  facts.  One  had  a  sort  of  pleasure,  as  the  record  of  the  Hun 
grew  blacker  and  blacker  the  more  chance  he  had  to  give  expression 
to  his  real  self,  in  hugging  the  delusion  that  the  sailors  of  the 
ScJiarnhorst  and  Gneisenau  and  Emden  were  at  worst  only  a  dull 
grey  in  comparison  with  their  infamous  mates  of  the  High  Sea 
Fleet  who  were  drawn  upon  to  man  the  U-boats.  But  that  they 
were  all  of  a  kind  one  has  only  to  talk  with  any  of  the  British  officers 
and  men  who  came  in  contact  with  them  in  and  after  battle  to 
learn  beyond  dispute.  I  will  cite  a  single  instance  from  the  Falklands 
before  going  on  to  the  Emden,  on  which  latter  even  more  false 
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sentiment  has  been  wasted  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  '  sporting  ' 
behaviour  of  her  officers  than  on  any  other  of  the  German  ships 
which  were  in  the  lime-light  of  publicity  during  the  opening  months 
of  the  war. 

After  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau  had  been  sunk  off  the 
Falklands  by  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible,  the  latter  ships  made 
every  possible  effort  to  pick  up  all  the  Germans  who  had  survived 
the  fighting  and  were  floating  in  the  water.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  were  brought  aboard  Admiral  Sturdee's  Flagship :  the 
Invincible.  Among  the  few  German  shells  which  had  struck  the 
latter  battle-cruiser  was  an  '  eight-point-one '  which  had  failed 
to  explode.  Knowing  that  von  Spee  had  been  near  the  end  of  his 
munition,  but  wishing  to  gain  indisputable  evidence  on  that  point 
by  establishing  beyond  a  doubt  whether  the  shell  in  question 
contained  an  explosive  charge  or  was  only  a  practice  projectile 
fired  for  want  of  anything  better,  Admiral  Sturdee  decided  to  have 
it  taken  to  pieces.  Thinking  it  might  be  useful  to  get  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prisoners  on  the  matter  first,  the  Admiral,  after  having 
the  shell  in  question  brought  to  his  cabin,  ordered  that  the  captured 
Germans  be  sent  in  for  interrogation.  Without  exception  they  all 
declared  that  the  projectile  before  them  was  made  only  for  practice, 
and  that,  as  it  carried  no  explosive  charge,  there  would  be  no  risks 
whatever  in  knocking  it  apart  to  prove  that  fact.  Questioned 
specifically  as  to  whether  any  special  precautions  need  be  taken 
in  handling  it,  they  replied  with  equal  unanimity  in  the  negative. 
As  the  prisoners  began  to  file  out,  however,  one  of  them  caught 
the  Admiral's  eye  and  shook  his  head  slightly,  as  though  to  convey 
— without  his  mates  observing  it — a  warning  that  the  shell  was 
dangerous.  On  calling  this  man  back,  the  Admiral  was  informed 
that  the  projectile  really  contained  a  full  charge  of  high  explosive, 
and  that  tinkering  with  it  before  certain  precautions  were  observed 
would  inevitably  result  in  detonating  it.  A  keen  student  of  human 
nature,  Admiral  Sturdee  recognised  at  once  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  test  German  honour  and  study  a  phase  of  the  then 
imperfectly  understood  German  psychology.  The  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  separately,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  those 
who  passed  out  after  interrogation  should  have  no  chance  to  com- 
municate with  their  mates  who  were  waiting  their  turn.  To  each 
man  as  he  appeared  it  was  pointed  out  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the 
fact  that  the  British  had  not  followed  (as  they  well  might  have)  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Germans  at  Coronel  of  making  no  effort  to  pick 
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up  the  survivors  from  the  ships  they  had  sunk.  It  was  also  pointed 
out  to  him  that  his  failure  to  tell  the  truth  would  probably  be 
attended  with  serious  loss  of  life  among  those  to  whom  he  owed  his 
own.  Then  the  question  respecting  the  nature  of  the  shell  was  again 
put.  Without  a  single  exception  (ihe  man  wbo  had  confessed  was 
not,  of  course,  examined  again)  they  reiterated  most  emphatically 
their  former  statements  that  the  shell  contained  no  explosive  and 
might  therefore  be  disassembled  with  impunity. 

After  providing  adequate  safeguards,  the  shell  was  taken  to 
piece?,  and  at  once  proved  to  be  everything  that  all  but  one  of  the 
several  score  of  rescued  Huns  had  declared  it  was  not,  which  meant, 
of  course,  that  if  it  had  been  handled  in  the  way  these  had  insisted 
would  be  perfectly  safe  all  near  it  would  have  been  killed.  Since 
there  is  no  punishment  provided  for  this  brand  of  treachery,  no 
action  was  taken  against  the  prisoners,  and  the  incident  wab  re- 
membered principally  for  the  illuminative  sidelight  it  threw  on  the 
unexpected  moral  obliquity  of  the  German  sailor.  It  was  something 
quite  new  in  the  annals  of  civilised  naval  warfare,  and  Sturdee's 
officers  were  scarcely  less  grieved  than  shocked  that  men  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  could  behave  so  despicably.  Yet  that  (to  the 
Germans)  incomprehensible  sporting  code  of  the  British,  by  which 
it  is  reckoned  as  not  '  playing  the  game  '  to  speak  ill  of  a  brave  foe 
after  he  is  beaten,  has  prevented  the  story  from  rinding  its  way  to 
the  public,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  almost  four  years  more  of  war 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  Huns  on  this  occasion 
was  characteristic  rather  than  (as  so  many  of  Sturdee's  officers  tried 
so  hard  to  persuade  themselves  at  the  time)  exceptional,  that  I 
am  given  permission  (by  one  who  observed  at  first  hand  all  that  took 
place)  to  publish  it. 

Perhaps  (doubtless  on  account  of  the  greater  spectacularity  of 
the  lone-hand  game  she  played)  the  Emden  and  her  able  and  re- 
sourceful captain  came  in  for  more  of  this  misplaced  credit  than  any 
other  of  the  German  cruisers  of  similar  career.  In  one  instance 
this  even  went  so  far  as  to  prompt  the  people  of  the  sporting  Australian 
city  from  which  the  ship  which  brought  the  Emden' s  career  to  a  finish 
took  her  name  to  request  that  the  doughty  von  Miiller  and  his 
surviving  officers  should  be  sent  to  Sydney  that  they  might"  be 
tendered  a  public  reception.  This  kindly  but  misdirected  instance 
of  sportsmanship  on  the  part  of  a  people  who — at  this  stage  of  the 
war  at  least — saw  nothing  incongruous  in  treating  an  enemy  who  had 
put  up  a  good  fight  in  a  way  precisely  similar  to  which  they  had 
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been  accustomed  to  treat  a  visiting  cricket  eleven,  was  occasioned 
largely  by  the  fact  that  the  officers  of  the  Sydney,  in  their  eagerness 
to  do  full  justice  to  a  beaten  foe,  laid  stress  in  their  accounts  of  the 
fight  on  his  bravery  and  said  little  or  nothing  of  anything  else. 
Yet,  when  one  comes  to  learn  the  real  facts  of  this  historic  battle 
(as  I  have  done  recently,  by  talking  at  length  with  a  number  of  the 
British  officers  and  men  who  took  part  in  it),  he  finds  evidences  of 
'  Hunnisms  '  splashing  with  muddy  spots  a  record  which-  might 
have  been  golden  bright  on  the  score  of  physical  courage  and  devotion 
to  duty. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  write  what  I  have  to  set  down  here,  for  1 
am  quite  frank  to  confess  that  the  story  of  the  E-mden,  according 
to  the  first  accounts  that  were  published  of  it,  in  connection  with 
the  classic  exploit  of  Lieutenant  Mncke  in  escaping  from  Cocos  Island 
in  a  small  sloop  and  ultimately  reaching  Constantinople  by  way  of 
Arabia,  stirred  my  imagination  as  few  episodes  of  the  war  have  done. 
The  time  is  long  past,  however,  when  the  German  has  a  right  to 
expect  anything  further  in  the  way  of  chivalrous  reticence  in  the 
recording  of  his  deeds  and  misdeeds.  What  i  am  setting  down 
here  was  told  me  by  the  one  officer  of  the  Sydney  who  had  entire 
charge  of  the  salvage  work  on  the  Emden,  and  was  also  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  rounding  up  and  bringing  off  the  men  from  the 
latter  that  had  jumped  overboard  and  made  their  way  to  the  beach 
of  North  Keeling  Island. 

'Even  now/  he  said  one  night  in  the  course  of  a  visit  I  made  to 
the  Sydney,  'I  would  feel  a  certain  reluctance  in  speaking  freely 
regarding  the  way  the  Huns  behaved  about  two  or  three  things  but 
for  the  fact  that  von  Miiller,  after  his  transfer  to  Holland  a  month  or 
so  ago,  said  in  the  course  of  an  interview  given  to  a  German  corre- 
spondent who  visited  him  that  he  was  badly  treated  by  the  English, 
both  in  the  Sydney  and  during  his  subsequent  imprisonments. 
If  he  is  going  to  lie  like  that,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  we  need 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  perpetuate  the  Emderis  officers'  false 
reputation  for  sportsmanship  by  not  telling  the  truth  merely  because 
we  had  the  best  of  her  in  a  fair  fight/ 

As  regards  the  battle  itself,  no  one  in  the  Sydney  has  anything 
but  admiration  for  the  pluck  and  skill  with  which  the  Emden  fought 
a  losing  battle  against  a  faster  and  more  heavily  gunned  ship.  But 
perhaps  the  one  thing  which  they  do  hold  most  heavily  against  von 
Miiller  personally  is  for  the  characteristically  Prussian  way  he  tried 
to  bluff  them,  after  he  had  run  his  ship  ashore,  into  allowing  him 
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to  leave  his  flag  flying  when  the  Emdenhad  been  put  completely  out 
of  action  and  was  out  of  the  running  for  good  and  all.  I  have  already 
written  of  this  historic  incident  in  considerable  detail  as  it  appeared 
to  a  signalman  of  the  Sydney  who  had  unusually  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  observing  just  what  transpired,  so  that  it  will  suffice  here 
merely  to  summarise  it  and  record  that  this  man's  version  is  fully 
borne  out  by  what  was  subsequently  told  me  by  officers. 

When  the  Sydney  returned  to  the  grounded  Emden  after  pursuing 
and  sinking  the  latter 's  collier,  it  was  seen  that  the  German  Naval 
ensign  was  still  flying  at  her  maintopmast.  Nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  white  flag  was  displayed  anywhere  Upon  her.  After  making  three 
times  the  signal  '  Do  you  surrender  ? '  and  each  time  receiving  only 
an  evasive  reply,  or  none  at  all,  the  Captain  of  the  Sydney  had 
reluctantly  to  give  the  order  to  reopen  fire.  The  three  broadsides 
which  were  required  to  convince  von  Muller  that  his  bluff  would  not 
go  down  are  estimated  to  have  killed  sixty  men  in  the  Emden  and 
to  have  caused  a  number  of  others  to  jump  over  into  the  surf.  These 
lives  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  vorj 
Muller 's  Prussian  pride,  and  under  the  circumstances  he  was  just 
as  blood-guilty  for  causing  them  to  be  snuffed  out  in  a  typically 
Hunnish  attempt  to  '  put  one  over  '  on  the  ship  that  had  beaten 
him,  and  make  the  report  of  his  defeat  read  better  in  Potsdam, 
as  if  he  had  ordered  them  to  be  mown  down  by  the  guns  of  the 
Emden. 

'  That  von  Miiller's  refusal  to  answer  our  signal  regarding  his 
surrender,'  said  the  officer  I  have  just  quoted  above,  '  was  a  bluff 
pure  and  simple  became  evident  the  instant  our  shells  convinced 
him  that  that  bluff  was  not  going  to  go  down.  The  flag  came  down 
in  a  jiffy  then,  and  they  found  no  lack  of  means  to  signal 
"  Kamerad  "  in  every  language  known  to  the  sea.  The  pity  of 
it  was  its  uselessness.  So  far  as  I  know,  von  Miillcr  never  tried 
to  explain  to  any  one  in  the  Sydney  just  what  he  was  drivibg  at, 
but  we  have  always  assumed  that  it  was  to  set  himself  as  far  right 
as  possible  with  his  superiors  in  Berlin— the  same  sort  of^motive 
that  made  him  stage  some  kind  of  an  overnight  "  escape  "  from 
Donnington  Hall  while  he  was  being  entertained  there  as  a  prisoner. 
It  was  a  terrible  price  to  pay  for  a  small  personal  advantage,  and 
none  but  a  Hun  officer  could  have  been  soulless  enough  to  pay 
it  with  the  lives  of  his  men.  If  he  had  wanted  to  do  the  thing 
decently,  he  had  only  to  refrain  from  beaching  his  ship^and  allow 
her  to  go  down  with  the  flag  flying.  But  to  bluff  with  the  lives 
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of  the  men  who  had  been  fighting  for  him  for  a  personal  end  was 
Hunnish  beyond  words.' 

Lieutenant  X 's  account  of  the  salvage  operations  he  had 

charge  of  in  the  Emden  show  von  MiiUer  in  a  better  light,  but  re- 
veal a  terrible  callousness  and  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  medical 
officers.  As  he  must  always  be  the  most  weighty  witness  as  to 
how  things  were  on  the  stricken  ship  at  this  juncture,  I  shall  set 
down  his  account  of  what  he  saw  and  did  in  some  detail. 

'  It  was  the  morning  after  the  fight  before  we  had  cleaned  up  all 
the  other  incidental  business  and  were  free  to  give  our  attention 
to  looking  after  what  was  1  ft  of,  or  rather  who  was  loft  in,  the 
Emden.  Fortunately,  her  stern  was  lying  out  beyond  where 
the  surf  broke,  so  chat,  with  a  rope  they  threw  us  from  the  deck, 
it  was  possible  to  ride  under  one  quarter,  with  the  boat's  bow  to 
seaward.  I  had  rather  a  hard  time  getting  aboard,  once  nearly 
falling  into  the  water  through  getting  a  hawser  between  my  legs, 
but  I  finally  managed  it  through  a  hand  which  one  of  the  German 
officers  standing  aft  reached  down  to  me.  Von  Miiller  impressed  me 
as  endeavouring  to  carry  a  good  deal  of  side  considering  his  position, 
but,  of  course,  one  has  to  allow  for  what  he  had  been  through. 
T  told  him  that  the  Captain  of  the  Sydney  was  prepared  to  take  the 
surviving  officers  and  men  to  Colombo  provided  they  would  give 
their  parole.  At  first  he  rather  stuck  over  the  word,  as  though 
he  would  like  to  make  out  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  a  per- 
fectly absurd  bluff  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  he  was  fluent  In  both 
English  and  French,  and  that  the  term  is  in  common  use  by  the 
Germans  themselves.  He  quickly  came  round,  however,  when 
I  hastened  to  explain  exactly  what  the  Captain  would  require 
of  him.  Ultimately  he  signed  a  paper  agreeing  that  for  such  time 
as  all  officers  and  men  of  the  Emden  remained  in  the  Sydney  they 
would  cause  no  interference  with  ship  or  fittings,  and  would  be 
amenable  to  the  ship's  discipline.  Although  there  was  complaint 
of  not  a  little  boorishness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Emden's  men  by 
our  stewards,  this  parole  was  substantially  observed. 

'  I  had  been  prepared  to  find  things  in  bad  shape  on  the  Emden, 
but  certainly  for  nothing  comparable  to  the  hideous  shambles 
it  turned  out  to  be.  But  what  struck  me  at  once  was  the  fact 
that  incomparably  more  might  have  been  done  by  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  unwounded  officers  and  men  in  alleviating  the 
sufferings  and  generally  caring  for  the  two  or  three  score  of  seriously 
hurt  that  were  lying  about  the  decks,  some  of  them  almost  or  just 
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as  they  had  been  left  when  the  Sydney  ceased  firing.  In  a  number 
of  cases  I  saw  the  torn  bodies  of  still  living  men  lying  in  the  sun, 
with  nothing  whatever  to  protect  them  from  its  tropical  rays, 
while  within  a  few  feet  of  them  were  lolling,  under  awnings  they  had 
improvised  from  blankets  and  scraps  of  canvas,  men  who  were  quite 
uninjured.  The  surgeon  of  the  Emden,  though  unwounded,  was 
doing  nothing  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  and,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  wounded,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  done  very  little  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  had  elapsed  since  the  action.  By 
way  of  excuse,  he  claimed  that  his  staff  were  all  killed  and  his 
dressings  and  instruments  destroyed.  Accepting  this  as  the 
literal  truth,  we  made  a  signal  for  more  medical  supplies  to  sup- 
plement those  already  brought,  and  Dr.  Ollerhead,  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company's  surgeon,  who  had  come  with  us  from 
Cocos  Island,  set  to  work  to  get  the  wounded  ready  to  bo  transferred. 
Neither  at  that  time,  nor  during  the  three  days  in  which  the  surgeon 
of  the  Sydney  worked  without  rest  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  Emden's  eighty  wounded,  did  the  German  surgeon  render  any- 
thing like  the  assistance  that  might  have  been  expected  from  him 
under  the  circumstances. 

'  What  disgusted  us  most,  however,  was  to  find  before  we  left 
the  Emden  that  there  had  been  ample  supplies  of  uninjured  dressings 

all  the  time.  The  action  station  of  Dr.  L ,  the  surgeon  in 

question,  had  been  in  the  stokehold,  which  was  quite  undamaged. 
A  bent  and  twisted  ladder  or  two  formed  the  only  obstacles  to 
reaching  and  utilising  the  considerable  stores  of  dressings,  lotions, 
&c.  which  were  still  available  there.  Although  it  was  true  that 
the  assistant  surgeon  was  missing  (he  had  come  on  deck  after  his 
station  in  the  tiller  flat  aft  had  been  struck,  and  was  blown  over- 
board by  an  exploding  shell),  it  was  not  true  by  a  long  way  that 
there  was  not  ample  help,  skilled  and  unskilled,  available  for  at  least 
first-aid  dressing  all  around,  and  on  this  they  had  hardly  made 
a  beginning/ 

A  brief  quotation  or  two  from  the  report  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
Sydney  may  be  interesting  while  on  the  question  of  the  neglect 
of  the  Emden's  wounded  by  their  own  surgeon.  Referring  to  the 
wounded  which  had  just  been  brought  aboard,  he  says  : 

'  In  cases  where  large  vessels  of  the  leg  or  arm  had  been  opened, 
we  found  tourniquets  of  pieces  of  spun  yarn,  or  a  handkerchief, 
of  piece  of  cloth  bound  around  the  limb  above  the  injury.  In 
some  cases,  I  believe  the  majority,  they  had  been  put  on  by  the 
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patients  themselves.  One  man  told  me  he  had  put  one  on  his 
arm  himself.  They  were  all  in  severe  pain  from  the  constriction, 
and  in  all  cases  where  amputation  was  required,  the  presence 
of  these  tourniquets  made  it  necessary  to  amputate  much  higher 
than  one  would  otherwise  have  done.  There  was  little  evidence 
of  any  skilled  treatment  before  they  arrived  aboard,' 

Again  he  writes  : 

'  Some  of  the  men  who  were  brought  off  to  the  Sydney  presented 
horrible  sights,  and  by  this  time  the  wounds  were  practically  all 
foul  and  stinking,  and  maggots  £  inch  long  were  crawling  over 
them,  only  24  to  30  hours  after  injury.  Practically  nothing  had 
been  done  to  the  wounded  sailors,  and  they  were  roughly  attended 
to  by  our  party  and  despatched  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible/ 

•  Professional  etiquette  evidently  operated  to  restrain  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Sydney  from  stating  in  his  report  what  he  thought  of 
these  very  palpable  evidences  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  his  '  opposite 
number  '  in  the  Emden.  When  I  met  him  in  the  Sydney  last  winter 
I  heard  him  express  himself  in  no  uncertain  language  on  the  subject, 
but  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  quote  him  without  his  permission, 
and  he  has  recently  returned  to  Australia.  I  take  it  that  he 
reckoned  that  to  his  medical  brethren,  to  whom  his  report  was 
especially  addressed,  the  plain  statements  of  the  facts  were  sufficient 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

Lieutenant  X credits  the  German  officers  with  doing  the 

best  they  could  in  helping  him  transfer  the  wounded.  '  Shortly 
after  I  came  over  the  side/  he  said,  '  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
tell  von  Miiller  that  we  reckoned  he  had  fought  very  well.  To  this 
he  merely  answered  with  a  rather  surly  "  No,"  and  turned  away 
as  though  to  hide  his  chagrin.  Presently,  however,  he  came  up  to 
where  1  was  standing,  and,  speaking  in  a  rather  apologetic  tone, 
said :  "  Thank  you  very  much  for  saying  that,  but  I  was  not 
satisfied.  We  should  have  done  better.  You  were  very  lucky 
in  shooting  away  all  my  voice-pipes  at  the  beginning."  I  do 
not  remember  whether  or  not  I  told  him  that  this  was  hardly  enough 
to  balance  his  own  luck  in  getting  both  our  range-finders  in  the 
first  five  minutes. 

'  Vitthoef,  the  torpedo  lieutenant,  seemed  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  was  a  good  deal  of  a  help  in  getting  the  wounded  over.  The 
assistance  of  an  English-speaking  officer  simplified  my  task  a  good 
deal,  for  I  was  getting  some  rather  weird  results  in  trying  to  direct 
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the  German  seamen  with  English  orders.  Onco  or  twice  Captain 
Glossop  of  the  Sydney  made  a  signal  asking  if  he  should  send  a  boat 
to  take  von  Miiller  oft',  but  the  latter  said  that  he  wanted  to  be 
the  last  one  to  leave  the  ship.  This  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
arrange  for  him  to  do.  Betore  he  went  over  the  side  he  picked 
his  way  forward  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  forecastle 
gloomily  surveying  the  ghastly  wreck.  I  only  hope  something  of 
his  own  personal  responsibility  for  a  part  of  it  came  home  to  him 
at  the  last. 

'  Lieuttnant  Franz  Josef  Hohenzollern,  who  is  some  sort  of 
relation  to  the  Kaiser,  and  whoso  sister  is,  I  believe,  the  wife  of 
ex-King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  was  a  rather  colourless  sort  of  a 
nonentity.  I  have  no  very  distinct  impressions  of  him  one  way 
or  the  other.  He  had  been  in  the  torpedo  flat  when  it  was  put 
out  of  action — through  being  flooded  by  water  let  hi  by  a  shell 
elsewhere — early  in  the  engagement,  and  he  saw  the  fight  out 
with  the  Captain  in  the  conn  ing-tower.  The  liberal  use  of  that 
conning-tower  seems  to  account  for  the  considerable  number  of 
German  officers  surviving. 

"The  best  of  the  whole  lot  of  officers,  however — indeed,  the 
only  one  who  showed  anything  like  the  spirit  one  would  expect 
a  British  officer  to  display  under  similar  circumstances — was 
Lieutenant  Schall,'whom  I  encountered  in  connection  with  my 
"  sweep  "  of  North  Keeling  Island  after  the  lot  of  Huns  who  landed 
there  through  the  surf.  I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  account  for 
the  sporting  spirit  of  Schall  on  this  occasion — until  he  chanced 
to  tell  me  that  his  mother  was  English  !  I  had  this  little  Keeling 
Island  round-up  all  to  myself  and,  grim  as  some  features  of  it  were, 
it  had  also  its  amusing  side,  and  you  may  be  interested  in  hearing 
something  of  it. 

'  When  we  fired  those  last  three  bro.  dsides  into  the  Emden  a 
good  many  men  either  jumped  or  were  blown  into  the  water,  and 
of  these  a  score  or  more  were  carried  to  the  beach  by  the  surf. 
Most  of  these,  as  I  found  later,  were  wounded  in  one  way  or  another, 
and,  having  no  food  or  water,  their  sufferings  during  the  day  and 
a  half  before  help  reached  them  were  unspeakable.  These  were 
much  worse  than  was  necessary,  for,  had  they  had  the  sense  to 
observe,  both  food  and  drink  were  available  immediately  over 
their  heads  in  the  form  of  cocoanuts.  Just  why  they  never  took 
advantage  of  this  source  of  supply  I  never  learned. 

'  From  the  Emden  the  bodies  of  men — some  of  which  appeared 
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to  have  life  in  them — were  visible  on  the  beach  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  just  before  we  left  the  wreck  for  good  I  noticed 
a  party  setting  of?  along  the  shore  to  the  right.  If  I  had  only 
failed  to  notice  this  move,  my  rescue  party  would  have  reached  the 
poor  wretches  eight  or  ten  hours  earlier  than  it  did,  and  probably 
have  saved  several  more  lives  than  we  saved.  The  unfortunate 
delay  was  also  largely  due  to  my  ignorance  of  the  formation 
of  coral  atolls  generally,  and  of  the  atoll  of  North  Keeling  in 
particular. 

'  When  we  got  back  to  the  Sydney  with  the  last  of  the  wounded 
from  the  Emden  I  learned  that  our  whaler  had  already  been  sent 
away  to  take  food  and  water  to  the  men  on  the  beach,  but  that, 
for  some  reason,  it  had  gone  in  no  further  than  the  line  of  the  outer 
reef  where  the  surf  began  to  break  I  volunteered  to  go  in  the 
galley  to  find  what  the  trouble  was  and,  if  possible,  make  a  land- 
ing with  both  boats.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  go  over  the  side, 
a  young  Australian  lad — somo  kind  of  a  Boy  rating — came  and 
asked  to  be  taken  along.  I  refused  him  rather  shortly,  as  I  thought 
he  would  be  of  more  hindrance  than  help  in  the  kind  of  job  we  had 
on  hand.  He  disappeared  quickly,  and  I  did  not  see  him  again 
until  we  had  taken  the  gallay  in  through  the  surf  and  were  pulling 
it  up  on  the  beach.  Then  he  was  discovered,  curled  up  under  the 
thwarts,  where  he  had  managed  to  stow  himself  away  before  we 
pulled  off  from  the  Sydney.  It  was  a  lucky  thing  he  came  along, 
for,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  lot  of  us  who  knew 
how  to  climb  a  cocoanut  palm. 

'It  was  impossible  to  take  a  boat  through  the  surf  anywhere 
near  the  point  where  the  Emden  had  grounded,  but  some  miles 
up  the  beach  there  appeared  to  be  an  opening  in  the  reef  through 
which  a  landing  might  be  made.  Watching  our  chances,  we  managed 
to  shoot  the  galley  in  without  an  upset,  incidentally  showing  the 
way  to  the  whaler,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  job 
after  staving  a  hole  in  its  bottom  in  attempting  a  passage  at  a 
less  favourable  point.  Mustering  my  men,  I  set  out  to  find  the  Huns. 
It  was  here  that  I  went  wrong. 

'  Knowing  that  the  island  \^as  but  a  small  one,  and  having  seen 
a  number  of  the  Emderis  men  making  off  to  the  right  from  the 
point  where  she  \vas  grounded,  I  figured  that  I  would  be  likely  to 
intercept  them  more  quickly  if  I  circled  round  to  the  left  and  met 
them  fac-s  to  face  than  by  trying  to  overtake  them.  It  was  getting 
late,  and  I  was*  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  bringing  them  together 
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and  into  the  boats  while  there  was  still  daylight  to  see  to  running 
the  latter  through  the  surf.  If  the  island  had  been  anything  but 
a  coral  atoll  my  reckoning  would  have  worked  out  all  right ;  as 
it  was  it  upset  things  completely. 

'The  island  was  covered  with  coco  palms,  under  which  there 
was  a  thick  growth  of  pandanus  and  somo  sort  of  salt  grass,  the 
latter  forming  a  tangle  which  made  walking  extremely  difficult 
and  ultimately  forced  me  to  take  to  the  beach  to  get  opener  going. 
Even  here  progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  sand  ani  coral 
clinkers,  and  it  was  already  getting  dark  when  we  suddenly  found 
our  way  barred  by  a  swift-flowing  tidal  passage  connecting  the  open 
sea  and  what  I  row  5aw  for  the  first  time — the  lagoon  in  the  heart 
of  the  coral  atoll.  The  island,  like  all  others  of  its  kind,  was  in 
the  shape  of  ?  rough  letter  "C,"  with  water  between  the  two 
tips,  and  therefore  quite  impossible  to  walk  around. 

'  As  it  was  out  of  the  question  trying  to  swim  what  was  probably 
a  shark-infested  passage  in  the  dark,  especially  as  there  was  no 
certainty  of  rinding  our  men  on  the  other  side,  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  turn  back.  Here  again  I  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
take  a  short-cut  by  striking  straight  across  the  island  instead  of  stick- 
ing to  the  beach.  I  never  saw  the  place  in  daylight  which  we 
stumbled  into,  and  so  can't  say  just  what  it  was  ;  it  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  sort  of  wilderness  of  reeds  peopled  with  a  million  sea- 
birds,  many  of  them  nesting.  The  roar  of  our  guns  in  the  battle  was 
as  nothing  to  the  bedlam  of  screams  which  arose  when  I  went 
slithering  through  a  lot  of  eggs  and  flopped  full-length  into  a  rising 
mass  of  beating  wings.  My  hah-  was  rather  long  at  the  time,  and 
hadn't  been  combed  since  morning.  One  of  the  birds  put  a  foot 
through  a  tangle  of  it,  and  then  nearly  beat  me  into  insensibility  with 
its  wings  in  trying  to  kick  loose.  They  came  batting  against  us  in 
the  darkness  throughout  the  several  minutes  we  were  groping  our 
way  back  to  the  open  of  the  beach. 

'  It  was  well  towards  midnight  when  we  got  back  to  whtro  the 
boats  were,  and  so  quite  out  of  the  question  trying  to  do  anything 
further  in  the  way  of  searching  for  the  Huns  till  daylight.  Several 
of  the  latter  had  struggled  in  and  given  themselves  up,  and  they 
told  us  that  the  rest  were  all  at  the  point  where  they  had  first  come 
ashore  from  the  Emden,  and  sufferin,,  greatly  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
As  we  had  expected  to  be  putting  back  to  the  Sydney  within  an  hour 
or  two  of  the  time  we  landed,  we  had  little  food  and  water  save  that 
in  the  boats,  and  this  wouldn't  have  gone  very  far  with  the  lot  of 
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us  if  it  had  not  been  supplemented  by  the  cocoanuts  our  young 
stowaway  brought  down  for  us. 

'  There  was  not  much  chance  to  rest  that  night  on  account  of  the 
small  land  crabs  which  kept  crawling  over  you  the  moment  you 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  think  of  how  those 
more  or  less  helpless  Huns  were  faring  a  few  miles  farther  down  the 
beach.  We  started  off  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn,  and  reached  them 
by  sun-up.  The  most  of  them  were  in  even  worse  condition  than  I 
had  feared,  for  it  seemed  inconceivable  to  me  that  they  should  not 
have  contrived  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  hold  of  some  cocoanuts  to 
eat  and  drink.  It  turned  out  that  they  had  not  done  so,  however, 
and  that,  as  a  consequence,  a  number  of  them  had  died  of  thirst. 
The  worst  case,  perhaps,  was  that  of  the  assistant  surgeon,  whom  I 
told  you  of  as  having  been  wounded  and  blown  overboard  by  a  shell. 
Delirious  from  thirst,  he  had  managed  to  induce  a  sailor  to  fetch  him 
a  drink  of  salt  water,  and  had  died  shortly  afterwards  as  a  result 
of  drinking  it.  All  the  open  wounds,  since  they  had  gone  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  longer  without  attention,  were  in  even  more 
terribl  j  condition  than  those  of  the  men  we  had  found  on  the  Emden 
the  previous  day. 

'  The  only  one  of  the  lot  who  seemed  to  have  any  hold  on  himself 
was  the  Lieutenant  Schall  I  have  mentioned.  Luckily,  he  was  not 
injured,  and  he  appeared  to  have  been  doing  everything  he  could  to 
help  those  that  were.  It  must  have  kept  the  plucky  little  chap's 
hands  full,  for  several  of  them  were  crazy,  and  a  number  of  the 
wounded  were  too  helpless  to  keep  the  crabs  away.  He  and  one 
or  two  of  the  least  knocked-out  of  the  seamen  had  managed  to  keep 
these  vermin  pretty  well  away  from  the  bodies  of  the  living,  but 
with  the  dead  down  along  the  water's  edge  they  were  already 
having  their  way. 

'  Finally,  we  got  all  the  helpless  of  the  wounded  on  to  stretchers 
and  started  on  their  way  to  the  boats.  Schall  was  the  greatest  help 
throughout,  but  I  can't  say  as  much  for  many  of  the  others  of  the 
unwounded,  who  were  very  grudging  in  the  way  they  lent  a  hand. 
Schall  put  up  a  stiff  protest  against  going  off  without  burying  the 
dead,  declaring  that  he  was  not  going  to  leave  them  there  for  the 
crabs  to  eat  up.  When  I  pointed  out  that  we  had  no  implements  for 
digging,  and  that  I  needed  his  help  in  getting  the  living  off,  he  saw 
the  reason  of  it  and  said  he  would  come  along.  We  did  the  best  we 
could  for  the  dead  by  covering  them  with  palm  leaves  and  coral 
clinkers. 
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'  I  made  a  wide  circle  around  before  we  left,  trying  to  be  sure 
that  none  of  the  living  was  left  behind.  The  Huns  were  not 
quite  sure  of  their  numbers,  so  there  was  no  checking  up  the 
thing  that  way.  I  am  quite  positive  that  no  living  man  was  left 
in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  Schall  felt  equally  certain  that 
none  had  strayed  away.  This  must  have  been  just  what  did 
happen,  however,  for,  many  weeks  later,  we  had  word  from  the 
Telegraph  people  to  the  effect  that,  when  they  landed  on  North. 
Keeling  Island  to  bury  the  dead,  one  of  the  crab-picked  skeletons 
they  found  was  in  a  sitting  position  against  the  bole  of  a  palm  tree. 
I've  never  tried  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  what  happened,  but  it 
must  have  been  rather  awful  at  the  best. 

'  It  was  rather  a  problem,  calculating  how  to  get  every  one  off 
in  two  small  boats,  one  of  which  had  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The 
whaler  would  still  float  right  side  up,  however,  and  we  finally 
managed  it  by  putting  the  badly  wounded,  with  a  pulling  crew, 
in  the  galley,  and  the  rest  piling  into  the  whaler  and  bitting  in  the 
water.  Then  a  long  tow-line  was  passed  to  the  galley  (long  enough 
to  let  her  get  out  beyond  the  breakers  beforr  a  strain  came  on  it) 
and  she  pulled  away  with  the  whole  procession.  Schall,  in  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  to  induce  him  to  get  into  the  whaler,  insisted 
on  swimming  out  through  the  breakers  and  boarding  her  outside. 
If  he  hadn't  been  starving  and  thir&ting  for  forty-eight  hours 
I  would  have  put  it  down  as  pure  swank ;  as  it  was,  however,  I 
can't  believe  he  was  actuated  by  anything  else  than  a  wish  to  ease  off 
the  load  on  the  damaged  boat  while  it  was  going  through  tht  breakers. 
He  was  a  throughly  good  little  sport,  that  Schall,  and,  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  account  for  it  until  I  learned  about  his 
being  half  English. 

'We  reached  the  Sydney  all  right,  and  the  whaler  was  just 
being  hoisted  in  when  I  heard  the  Captain's  voice  from  the  bridge 

asking  where  Lieutenant  X was.     I  looked  up  just  in  time 

to  catch  him  staring  down  at  me  with  open-eyed  amazement. 
"  Oh,  there  he  is  !  "  he  exclaimed,  turning  away  with  a  grin  on  his 
face.  That  led  me,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four  hours,  to  take 
a  look  at  what  I  could  see  of  myself  without  a  glass.  It  was  my 
turn  to  grin — and  to  blush.  Absolutely  the  sum-total  of  my 
wardrobe  was  my  shirt  and  a  seaman's  straw  hat  !  Nothing  else. 
To  ease  my  feet  from  boots  after  standing  on  the  scorching 
iron  decks  of  the  Emden,  I  had  shifted  to  an  old  pair  of  dancing 
pumps  when  I  returned  to  the  Sydney,  and  these,  in  the  rush  of 
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departure,  1  had  worn  ashore.  They,  and  my  socks,  must  have 
been  scoured  off  among  the  coral  clinkers,  and  my  cap  probably 
went  when  the  sea-bird  tangled  its  feet  in  my  hair.  But  whore  I 
lost  my  troupers,  and  what  sailor  gave  me  his  hat,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  make  out/ 

I  asked  Lieutenant  X if  it  was  true,  as  1  had  heard,  that 

the  officers  of  the  victor  and  vanquished  took  advantage  of  the 
several  days  they  spent  together  in  the  Sydney  before  the 
Germans  were  disembarked  at  Colombo  to  forgather  and  talk 
the  battle  over. 

'Except  for  the  two  skippers,  who  were  necessarily  thrown 
together  a  good  deal  and  who  drew  a  chart  of  the  battle  between 
them,  emphatically  no/  he  replied.  '  The  ward-room  officers 
held  practically  no  conversation  at  all  with  those  from  the  E?nden. 
On  their  part  there  was  shown  no  inclination  to  talk,  and  on  our  part 
that  fact  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  prevent  any  inter- 
changes of  a  personal  nature.  It  would  have  seemed  rather  like 
"rubbing  it  in  "  if  we  had  tried  to  draw  them  out  on  a  subject 
that  couldn't  but  be  a  painful  one  to  them.  Some  of  the  men 
yarned  together  a  bit,  I  believe,  but  you  may  be  quite  assured  that 
(save  for  the  exception  1  have  mentioned)  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind  between  the  officers.  There  wasn't  a  lot  between  us  at 
the  best/ 
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A    TALE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.   EIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER   XIV    (continued}. 

KI  COMES  TO  MEMPHIS. 

So  Ki  took  up  his  abode  with  us,  in  the  same  lodgings  as  Baken- 
khonsu,  and  almost  every  day  I  would  meet  them  walking  in  the 
garden,  since  I,  who  was  of  the  Prince's  table,  except  when  he  ate 
with  the  lady  Merapi,  did  not  take  my  food  with  them.  Then  we 
would  talk  together  about  many  subjects.  On  those  which  had  to 
do  with  learning,  or  even  religion,  I  had  the  better  of  Ki,  who  was 
no  great  scholar  or  master  of  theology.  But  always  before  we  parted 
he  would  plant  some  arrow  in  my  ribs,  at  which  old  Bakenkhonsu 
laughed,  and  laughed  again,  yet  ever  threw  over  me  the  shield  of 
his  venerable  wisdom,  just  because  he  loved  me,  I  think. 

It  was  after  this  that  the  plague  struck  the  cattle  of  Egypt,  so 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  them  died,  though  not  all  as  was  reported. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  herds  of  Seti  none  died,  nor,  as  we  were 
told,  did  any  of  those  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  Now 
there  was  great  distress  in  Egypt,  but  Ki  smiled  and  said  that  he 
knew  it  would  be  so,  and  that  there  was  much  worse  to  come,  for 
which  I  could  have  smitten  him  over  the  head  with  his  own  staff, 
had  I  not  feared  that,  if  I  did  so,  it  might  once  more  turn  to  a 
serpent  in  my  hand. 

Old  Bakenkhonsu  looked  upon  the  matter  with  another  face. 
He  said  that  since  his  last  wife  died,  I  think  some  fifty  years  before, 
he  had  found  life  very  dull  because  he  missed  the  exercises  of  her 
temper,  and  her  habit  of  presenting  things  as  these  never  had  been 
nor  could  possibly  ever  be.  Now,  however,  it  grew  interesting 
again,  since  the  marvels  which  were  happening  in  Egypt,  being 
quite  contrary  to  Nature,  reminded  him  of  his  last  wife  and  her 
arguments.  All  of  which  was  his  way  of  saying  that  in  those  years 
we  lived  in  a  new  world,  whereof  for  the  Egyptians  Set  the  Evil 
One  seemed  to  be  the  king. 

But  still  Pharaoh  would  not  let  the  Hebrews  go,  perhaps  because 
he  had  vowed  as  much  to  Meneptah  who  set  him  on  the  throne,  or 
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perhaps  for  those  other  reasons,  or  one  of  them,  which  Ki  had 
given  to  the  Prince. 

Then  came  the  curse  of  sores  afflicting  man,  woman,  and  child 
throughout  the  land,  save  those  who  dwelt  in  the  household  of  Seti. 
Thus  the  watchman  and  his  family  whose  lodge  was  without  the 
gates  suffered,  but  the  watchman  and  his  family  who  lived  within 
the  gates,  not  twenty  paces  away,  did  not  suffer,  which  caused 
bitterness  between  their  women.  In  the  same  way  Ki,  who  resided 
as  a  guest  of  the  Prince  at  Memphis,  suffered  from  no  sores,  whereas 
those  of  his  College  who  remained  at  Tanis  were  more  heavily 
smitten  than  any  others,  so  that  some  of  them  died.  When  he 
heard  this,  Ki  laughed  and  said  that  he  had  told  them  it  would  be 
so.  Also  Pharaoh  himself  and  even  her  Highness  Userti  were 
smitten,  the  latter  upon  the  cheek,  which  made  her  unsightly  for 
a  while.  Indeed,  Bakenkhonsu  heard,  I  know  not  how,  that  so 
great  was  her  rage  that  she  even  bethought  her  of  returning  to 
her  lord  Seti,  in  whose  house  she  had  learned  people  were  safe, 
and  the  beauty  of  her  successor,  Moon  of  Israel,  remained  unscarred 
and  was  even  greater  than  before,  tidings  that  I  think  Bakenkhonsu 
himself  conveyed  to  her.  But  in  the  end  this  her  pride,  or  her 
jealousy,  prevented  her  from  doing. 

Now  the  heart  of  Egypt  began  to  turn  towards  Seti  in  good 
earnest.  The  Prince,  they  said,  had  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
oppression  of  the  Hebrews,  and  because  he  could  not  prevail  had 
abandoned  his  right  to  the  throne,  which  the  Pharaoh  Amenmeses 
had  purchased  at  the  price  of  accepting  that  policy  whereof  the  fruits 
had  been  proved  to  be  destruction.  Therefore,  they  reasoned, 
if  Amenmeses  were  deposed,  and  the  Prince  reigned,  their  miseries 
would  cease.  So  they  sent  deputations  to  him  secretly,  praying 
him  to  rise  against  Amenmeses  and  promising  him  support.  But 
he  would  listen  to  none  of  them,  telling  them  that  he  was  happy 
as  he  was  and  sought  no  other  state.  Still  Pharaoh  grew  jealous, 
for  all  these  things  his  spies  reported  to  him,  and  set  about  plots  to 
destroy  Seti. 

Of  the  first  of  these  Userti  warned  me  by  a  messenger,  but  the 
second  and  worse  Ki  discovered  in  some  strange  way,  so  that  the 
murderer  was  trapped  at  the  gates  and  killed  by  the  watchman, 
whereon  Seti  said  that  after  all  he  had  been  wise  to  give  hospitality 
to  Ki,  that  is,  if  to  continue  to  live  were  wisdom.  The  lady  Merapi 
also  said  as  much  to  me,  but  I  noted  that  always  she  shunned  Ki, 
whom  she  held  in  mistrust  and  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    FEAR. 

THEN  came  the  hail,  and  some  months  after  the  hail  the  locusts, 
and  Egypt  went  mad  with  woe  and  terror.  It  was  known  to  us, 
for  with  Ki  and  Bakenkhonsu  in  the  palace  we  knew  everything, 
that  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  promised  this  hail  because  Pharaoh 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Therefore  Seti  caused  it  to  be  put  about 
through  all  the  land  that  the  Egyptians  should  shelter  their  cattle, 
or  such  as  were  left  to  them,  at  the  first  sign  of  storm.  But  Pharaoh 
heard  of  it  and  issued  a  proclamation  that  this  was  not  to  be  done, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  gods  of  Egypt.  Still  many 
did  so  and  these  saved  their  cattle.  It  was  strange  to  see  that 
wall  of  jagged  ice  stretching  from  earth  to  heaven  and  destroying 
all  upon  which  it  fell.  The  tall  date-palms  were  stripped  even  of 
their  bark ;  the  soil  was  churned  up ;  man  and  beast  if  caught 
abroad  were  slain  or  shattered. 

I  stood  at  the  gate  and  watched  it.  There,  not  a  yard  away, 
fell  the  white  hail,  turning  the  world  to  wreck,  while  here  within 
the  gate  there  was  not  a  single  stone.  Merapi  watched  also,  and 
presently  came  Ki  as  well,  and  with  him  Bakenkhonsu,  who  for 
once  had  never  seen  anything  like  this  in  all  his  long  life.  But 
Ki  watched  Merapi  more  than  he  did  the  hail,  for  I  saw  him  search- 
ing out  her  very  soul  with  those  merciless  eyes  of  his. 

'  Lady/  he  said  at  length,  '  tell  your  servant,  I  beseech  you, 
how  you  do  this  thing  ? '  and  he  pointed  first  to  the  trees  and 
flowers  within  the  gate  and  then  to  the  wreck  without. 

At  first  I  thought  that  she  had  not  heard  him  because  of  the 
roar  of  the  hail,  for  she  stepped  forward  and  opened  the  side  wicket 
to  admit  a  poor  jackal  that  was  scratching  at  the  bars.  Still 
this  was  not  so,  for  presently  she  turned  and  said, 

'  Does  the  Kherheb,  the  greatest  magician  in  Egypt,  ask  an 
unlearned  woman  to  teach  him  of  marvels  ?  Well,  Ki,  I  cannot, 
because  I  neither  do  it  nor  know  how  it  is  done/ 

Bakenkhonsu  laughed,  and  Ki's  painted  smile  grew  as  it  were 
brighter  than  before. 

'  That  is  not  what  they  say  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  Lady/  he 
answered,  '  and  not  what  the  Hebrew  women  say  here  in  Memphis. 
Nor  is  it  what  the  priests  of  Arnon  say.  These  declare  that  you 
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have  more  magic  than  all  the  sorcerers  on  the  Nile.  Here  is  the 
proof  of  it/  and  he  pointed  to  the  ruin  without  and  the  peace  within, 
adding,  '  Lady,  if  you  can  protect  your  own  home,  why  cannot 
you  protect  the  innocent  people  of  Egypt  ? ' 

'  Because  1  cannot/  she  answered  angrily.  '  If  ever  I  had  such 
power  it  is  gone  from  me,  who  am  now  the  mother  of  an  Egyptian's 
child.  But  I  have  none.  There  in  the  temple  of  Amon  some 
Strength  worked  through  me,  that  is  all,  which  never  will  visit 
me  again  because  of  my  sin/ 

'  What  sin,  Lady  ? ' 

'  The  sin  of  taking  the  Prince  Seti  to  lord.  Now,  if  any  god 
spoke  through  me  it  would  be  one  of  those  of  the  Egyptians,  since 
He  of  Israel  has  cast  me  out/ 

Ki  started  as  though  some  new  thought  had  come  to  him,  and  at 
this  moment  she  turned  and  went  away. 

'  Would  that  she  were  high-priestess  of  Isis  that  she  might  work 
for  us  and  not  against  us/  he  said. 

Bakenkhonsu  shook  his  head. 

'  Let  that  be/  he  answered.  '  Be  sure  that  never  will  an 
Israelitish  woman  offer  sacrifice  to  what  she  would  call  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Egyptians/ 

'  If  she  will  not  sacrifice  to  save  the  people,  let  her  be  careful  lest 
the  people  sacrifice  her  to  save  themselves/  said  Ki  in  a  cold  voice. 
Then  he  too  went  away. 

'  I  think  that  if  ever  that  hour  comes,  then  Ki  will  have  his  share 
in  it/  laughed  Bakenkhonsu.  '  What  is  the  good  of  a  shepherd 
v.'ho  shelters  here  in  comfort,  while  outside  the  sheep  are  dying, 
eh,  Ana  ? ' 

It  was  after  the  plague  of  locusts,  which  ate  all  there  was  left 
to  eat  in  Egypt,  so  that  the  poor  folk  who  had  done  no  wrong  and 
had  naught  to  say  to  the  dealings  of  Pharaoh  with  the  Israelites 
starved  by  the  thousand,  and  during  that  of  the  great  darkness,  that 
Laban  came.  Now  this  darkness  lay  upon  the  land  like  a  thick 
cloud  for  three  whole  days  and  nights.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
shadows  were  deep,  there  was  no  true  darkness  over  the  house  of 
Seti  at  Memphis,  which  stood  in  a  funnel  of  grey  light  stretching 
from  earth  to  sky. 

Now  the  terror  was  increased  tenfold,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Memphis  were  gathered  outside 
our  walls,  so  that  they  might  look  upon  the  light,  such  as  it  was, 
if  they  could  do  no  more.  Seti  would  have  admitted  as  many  as 
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the  place  would  hold,  but  Ki  bade  him  not,  saying,  that  if  he  did  so 
the  darkness  would  flow  in  with  them.  Only  Merapi  did  admit 
some  of  the  Israelitish  women  who  were  married  to  Egyptians  in 
the  city,  though  for  her  pains  they  only  cursed  her  as  a  witch. 
For  now  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Memphis  were  certain  that  it 
was  Merapi  who,  keeping  herself  safe,  had  brought  these  woes 
upon  them  because  she  was  a  worshipper  of  an  alien  god. 

'  If  she  who  i3  the  love  of  Egypt's  heir  would  but  sacrifice  to 
Egypt's  gods,  these  horrors  would  pass  from  us/  said  they,  having, 
as  I  think,  learned  their  lesson  from  the  lips  of  Ki.  Or  perhaps 
the  emissaries  of  Userti  had  taught  them. 

Once  more  we  stood  by  the  gate  watching  the  people  flitting 
to  and  fro  in  the  gloom  without,  for  this  sight  fascinated  Merapi, 
as  a  snake  fascinates  a  bird.  Then  it  was  that  La  ban  appeared. 
I  knew  his  hooked  nose  and  hawk-like  eyes  at  once,  and  she  knew 
him  also. 

'  Come  away  with  me,  Moon  of  Israel/  he  cried,  '  and  all  shall 
yet  be  forgiven  you.  But  if  you  will  not  come,  then  fearful  things 
shall  overtake  you/ 

She  stood  staring  at  him,  answering  never  a  word,  and  just  then 
the  Prince  Seti  reached  us  and  saw  him. 

'  Take  that  man/  he  commanded,  flushing  with  anger,  and  guards 
sprang  into  the  darkness  to  do  his  bidding.  But  Laban  was  gone. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  darkness  the  tumult  was  great,  en  the 
third  it  was  terrible.  A  crowd  thrust  the  guard  aside,  broke  down 
the  gates  and  burst  into  the  palace,  humbly  demanding  that  the 
lady  Merapi  would  come  to  pray  for  them,  yet  showing  by  their 
mien  that  if  she  would  not  come  they  meant  to  take  her. 

'  What  is  to  be  done  ?  '  asked  Seti  of  Ki  and  Bakenkhonsu. 
*  That  is  for  the  Prince  to  judge/  said  Ki,  '  though  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  harm  the  lady  Merapi  to  pray  for  us  in  the  open 
square  of  Memphis/ 

'  Let  her  go/  said  Bakenkhonsu,  '  lest  presently  we  should  all 
go  further  than  we  would/ 

'  I  do  not  wish  to  go/  cried  Merapi, '  not  knowing  for  whom  I  am 
to  pray  or  how/ 

'  Be  it  as  you  will,  Lady/  said  Seti  in  his  grave  and  gentle  voice. 
'  Only,  hearken  to  the  roar  of  the  mob.  If  you  refuse,  I  think  that 
very  soon  every  one  of  us  will  have  reached  a  land  where  perhaps 
it  is  not  needful  to  pray  at  all/  and  he  looked  at  the  infant  in  her 
arms. 
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'  I  will  go/  she  said. 

She  went  forth  carrying  the  child  and  I  walked  behind  her. 
So  did  the  Prince,  but  in  that  darkness  he  was  cut  off  by  a  rush  of 
thousands  of  folk  and  I  saw  him  no  more  till  all  was  over.  Baken- 
khonsu  was  with  me  leaning  on  my  arm,  but  Ki  had  gone  on  before 
us,  for  his  own  ends  as  I  think.  A  huge  mob  moved  through  the 
dense  darkness,  in  which  here  and  there  lights  floated  like  lamps 
upon  a  quiet  sea.  I  did  not  know  where  we  were  going  until  the 
light  of  one  of  these  lamps  shone  upon  the  knees  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  great  Rameses,  revealing  his  cartouche.  Then  I 
knew  that  we  were  near  the  gateway  of  the  vast  temple  of  Memphis, 
the  largest  perhaps  in  the  whole  world. 

We  went  on  through  court  after  pillared  court,  priests  leading 
us  by  the  hand,  till  we  came  to  a  shrine  commanding  the  biggest 
court  of  all,  which  was  packed  with  men  and  women.  It  was 
that  of  Isis,  who  held  at  her  breast  the  infant  Horus. 

'  0  friend  Ana/  cried  Merapi,  '  give  help.  They  are  dressing 
me  in  strange  garments/ 

I  tried  to  get  near  to  her  but  was  thrust  back,  a  voice,  which 
I  thought  was  that  of  Ki,  saying, 

'  On  your  life,  fool ! ' 

Presently  a  lamp  was  held  up,  and  by  the  light  of  it  I  saw  Merapi 
seated  in  a  chair  dressed  like  a  goddess  in  the  sacerdotal  robes  of 
Isis  and  wearing  the  vulture  cap  headdress — beautiful  exceedingly. 
In  her  arms  was  the  child  dressed  as  the  infant  Horus. 

'  Pray  for  us,  Mother  Isis/  cried  thousands  of  voices,  '  that  the 
curse  of  blackness  may  be  removed/ 

Then  she  prayed,  saying, 

'  0  my  God,  take  away  this  curse  of  blackness  from  these 
innocent  people/  and  all  of  those  present  repeated  her  prayer. 

At  that  moment  the  sky  began  to  lighten  and  in  less  than  the 
half  of  an  hour  the  sun  shone  out.  When  Merapi  saw  how  she  and 
the  child  were  arrayed  she  screamed  aloud  and  tore  off  her  jewelled 
trappings,  crying, 

'  Woe !  Woe !  Woe !  Great  woe  upon  the  people  of 
Egypt ! ' 

But  in  their  joy  at  the  new-found  light  few  harkened  to  her  who 
they  were  sure  had  brought  back  the  sun.  Again  Laban  appeared 
for  a  moment. 

'  Witch  !  Traitress  ! '  he  cried.  '  You  have  worn  the  robes  of 
Isis  and  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians. 
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The  curse  of  the  God  of  Israel  be  on  you  and  that  which  is  born  of 
you/ 

I  sprang  at  him  but  he  was  gone.  Then  we  bore  Merapi  home 
swooning. 

So  this  trouble  passed  by,  but  from  that  time  forward  Merapi 
would  not  suffer  her  son  to  be  taken  out  of  her  sight. 

'  Why  do  you  make  so  much  of  him,  Lady  ?  *  I  asked  one  day. 

'  Because  I  would  love  him  well  while  he  is  here,  Friend,'  she 
answered,  '  but  of  this  say  nothing  to  his  father.' 

A  while  went  by  and  we  heard  that  still  Pharaoh  would  not  let 
the  Israelites  go.  Then  the  Prince  Seti  sent  Bakenkhonsu  and 
myself  to  Tanis  to  see  Pharaoh  and  to  say  to  him, 

'  I  seek  nothing  for  myself  and  I  forget  those  evils  which  you 
would  have  worked  on  me  through  jealousy.  But  I  say  unto  you 
that  if  you  will  not  let  these  strangers  go  great  and  terrible  things 
shall  befall  you  and  all  Egypt.  Therefore,  hear  my  prayer  and 
let  them  go.' 

Now  Bakenkhonsu  and  I  came  before  Pharaoh  and  we  saw  that 
he  was  greatly  aged,  for  his  hair  had  gone  grey  about  his  temples 
and  the  flesh  hung  in  bags  beneath  his  eyes.  Also  not  for  one 
minute  could  he  stay  still. 

'  Is  your  lord,  and  are  you  also  of  the  servants  of  this  Hebrew 
prophet  whom  the  Egyptians  worship  as  a  god  because  he  has  done 
them  so  much  ill  ?  '  he  asked.  '  It  may  well  be  so,  since  I  hear 
that  my  cousin  Seti  keeps  an  Israelitish  witch  in  his  house,  who 
wards  off  from  him  all  the  plagues  that  have  smitten  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  and  that  to  him  has  fled  also  Ki  the  Kherheb,  my  magician. 
Moreover,  I  hear  that  in  payment  for  these  wizardries  he  has  been 
promised  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  many  fickle  and  fearful  ones 
among  my  people.  Let  him  be  careful  lest  I  lift  him  up  higher 
than  he  hopes,  who  already  have  enough  of  traitors  in  this  land  ; 
and  you  two  with  him.' 

Now  I  said  nothing  who  saw  that  the  man  was  mad,  but 
Bakenkhonsu  laughed  out  loud  and  answered, 

'  0  Pharaoh,  I  know  little,  but  I  know  this  although  I  be  old, 
namely,  that  after  men  have  ceased  to  speak  your  name  I  shall  still 
hold  converse  with  the  wearer  of  the  Double  Crown  in  Egypt.  Now 
will  you  let  these  Hebrews  go,  or  will  you  bring  death  upon  Egypt  ? ' 

Pharaoh  glared  at  him  and  answered,  '  I  will  not  let  them  go.' 

'  Why  not,  Pharaoh.     Tell  me,  for  I  am  curious.' 

'  Because  I  cannot,'  he  answered  with  a  groan.  '  Because 
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something  stronger  than  myself  forces  me  to  deny  their  prayer. 
Begone ! ' 

So  we  went,  and  this  was  the  last  time  that  I  looked  upon 
Amenmeses  at  Tanis. 

As  we  left  the  chamber  I  saw  the  Hebrew  prophet  entering  the 
presence.  Afterwards  a  rumour  reached  us  that  he  had  threatened 
to  kill  all  the  people  in  Egypt,  but  that  still  Pharaoh  would  not  let 
the  Israelites  depart.  Indeed,  it  was  said  that  he  had  told  the 
prophet  that  if  he  appeared  before  him  any  more  he  should  be  put 
to  death. 

Now  we  journeyed  back  to  Memphis  with  all  these  tidings  and 
made  report  to  Seti.  When  Merapi  heard  them  she  went  half 
mad,  weeping  and  wringing  her  hands.  I  asked  her  what  she  feared. 
She  answered  death,  which  was  near  to  all  of  us.  I  said, 

'  If  so,  there  are  worse  things,  Lady.' 

'  For  you  mayhap  who  are  faithful  and  good  in  your  own  fashion, 
but  not  for  me.  Do  you  not  understand,  friend  Ana,  that  I  am 
one  who  has  broken  the  law  of  the  God  I  was  taught  to  worship  ?  * 

'  And  which  of  us  is  there  who  has  not  broken  the  law  of  the 
god  we  were  taught  to  worship,  Lady  ?  If  in  truth  you  have  done 
anything  of  the  sort  by  flying  from  a  murderous  villain  to  one  who 
loves  you  well,  which  I  do  not  believe,  surely  there  is  forgiveness 
for  such  sins  as  this.' 

'  Aye,  perhaps,  but,  alas  t  the  thing  is  blacker  far.  Have  you 
forgotten  what  I  did  ?  Dressed  in  the  robes  of  Isis  I  worshipped 
in  the  temple  of  Isis  with  my  boy  playing  the  part  of  Horus  on  my 
bosom.  It  is  a  crime  that  can  never  be  forgiven  to  a  Hebrew 
woman,  Ana,  for  my  God  is  a  jealous  God.  Yet  it  is  true  that  Ki 
tricked  me.' 

'  If  he  had  not,  Lady,  I  think  there  would  have  been  none  of 
us  left  to  trick,  seeing  that  the  people  were  crazed  with  dread  of  the 
darkness  and  believed  that  it  could  be  lifted  by  you  alone,  as  indeed 
happened,'  I  added  somewhat  doubtfully. 

'  More  of  Ki's  tricks  !  Oh  !  do  you  not  understand  that  the 
lifting  of  the  darkness  at  that  moment  was  Ki's  work,  because  he 
wished  the  people  to  believe  that  I  am  indeed  a  sorceress.' 

'  Why  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  that  one  day  he  may  find  a  victim 
to  bind  to  the  altar  in  his  place.  At  least  I  know  well  that  it  is 
I  who  must  pay  the  price,  I  and  my  flesh  and  blood,  whatever  Ki 
may  promise, '  and  she  looked  at  the  sleeping  child. 
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'  Do  not  be  afraid,  Lady,'  I  said.  '  Ki  has  left  the  palace  and 
you  will  see  him  no  more.' 

'  Yes,  because  the  Prince  was  angry  with  him  about  the  trick 
in  the  temple  of  Isis.  Therefore  suddenly  he  went,  or  pretended  to 
go,  for  how  can  one  tell  where  such  a  man  may  really  be  ?  But 
he  will  come  back  again.  Bethink  you,  Ki  was  the  greatest 
magician  in  Egypt ;  even  old  Bakenkhonsu  can  remember  none 
like  to  him.  Then  he  matches  himself  against  the  prophets  of 
my  people  and  fails/ 

'But  did  he  fail,  Lady?  What  they  did  he  did,  sending 
among  the  Israelites  the  plagues  that  your  prophets  had  sent 
among  us/ 

'  Yes,  some  of  them,  but  he  was  outpaced,  or  feared  to  be  out- 
paced at  last.  Is  Ki  a  man  to  forget  that  ?  And  if  Ki  chances  really 
to  believe  that  I  am  his  adversary  and  his  master  at  this  black 
work,  as  because  of  what  happened  in  the  temple  of  Amon  thousands 
believe  to-day,  will  he  not  mete  me  my  own  measure  soon  or  late  ? 
Oh  !  I  fear  Ki,  Ana,  and  I  fear  the  people  of  Egypt,  and  were  it 
not  for  my  lord  beloved  I  would  flee  away  into  the  wilderness  with 
my  son,  and  get  me  out  of  this  haunted  land  !  Hush  !  he  wakes/ 

From  this  time  forward  until  the  sword  fell  there  was  great 
dread  in  Egypt.  None  seemed  to  know  exactly  what  they  dreaded, 
but  all  thought  that  it  had  to  do  with  death.  People  went  about 
mournfully  looking  over  their  shoulders  as  though  someone  were 
following  them,  and  at  night  they  gathered  together  in  knots  and 
talked  in  whispers.  Only  the  Hebrews  seemed  to  be  glad  and 
happy.  Moreover,  they  were  making  preparations  for  something 
new  and  strange.  Thus  those  Israelitish  women  who  dwelt  in 
Memphis  began  to  sell  what  property  they  had  and  to  borrow  of  the 
Egyptians.  Especially  did  they  ask  for  the  loan  of  jewels,  saying 
that  they  were  about  to  celebrate  a  feast  and  wished  to  look  fine 
in  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  None  refused  them  what  they 
asked  because  all  were  afraid  of  them.  They  even  came  to  the 
palace  and  begged  her  ornaments  from  Merapi.  although  she  was 
a  countrywoman  of  their  own  who  had  showed  them  much  kindness. 
Yes,  and  seeing  that  her  son  wore  a  little  gold  circlet  on  his  hair, 
one  of  them  begged  that  also,  nor  did  she  say  her  nay.  But,  as 
it  chanced,  the  Prince  entered,  and  seeing  the  woman  with  this 
royal  badge  in  her  hand,  grew  very  angry  and  forced  her  to  restore  it, 

'  What  is  the  use  of  crowns  without  heads  to  wear  them  ?  ' 
she  sneered,  and  fled  away  laughing,  with  all  that  she  had  gathered. 
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After  she  had  heard  that  saying  Merapi  grew  even  sadder 
and  more  distraught  than  she  was  before,  and  from  her  the  trouble 
crept  to  Seti.  He  too  became  sad  and  ill  at  ease,  though  when  I 
asked  him  why  he  vowed  he  did  not  know,  but  supposed  it  was 
because  some  new  plague  drew  near. 

'  Yet/  he  added,  '  as  I  have  made  shift  to  live  through  nine  of 
them,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  fear  a  tenth.' 

Still  be  did  fear  it,  so  much  so  that  he  consulted  Bakenkhonsu 
as  to  whether  there  were  any  means  by  which  the  anger  of  the 
gods  could  be  averted. 

Bakenkhonsu  laughed  and  said  he  thought  not,  since  always  if  the 
god^  were  not  angry  about  one  thing  they  were  angry  about 
another.  Having  made  the  world  they  did  nothing  but  quarrel 
with  it,  or  with  other  gods  who  had  a  hand  in  its  fashioning,  and  of 
these  quarrels  men  were  the  victims. 

'  Bear  your  woes,  Prince/  he  added,  '  if  any  come,  for  ere  the 
Nile  has  risen  another  fifty  times  at  most,  whether  they  have  or 
have  not  been,  will  be  the  same  to  you/ 

'  Then  you  think  that  when  we  go  west  we  die  indeed,  and  that 
Osiris  is  but  another  name  for  the  sunset,  Bakenkhonsu. 

The  old  Councillor  shook  his  great  head,  and  answered, 

'  No.  If  ever  you  should  lose  one  whom  you  greatly  love,  take 
comfort,  Prince,  for  I  do  not  think  that  life  ends  with  death.  Death 
is  the  nurse  that  puts  it  to  sleep,  no  more,  and  in  the  morning  it 
will  wake  again  to  travel  through  another  day  with  those  who  have 
companioned  it  from  the  beginning/ 

'  Where  do  all  the  days  lead  it  to  at  last,  Bakenkhonsu  ? ' 

'  Ask  that  of  Ki ;  I  do  not  know/ 

'  To  set  with  Ki,  I  am  angered  with  him/  said  the  Prince,  and 
went  away. 

'  Not  without  reason,  I  think/  mused  Bakenkhonsu,  but  when  I 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  he  would  not  or  could  not  tell  me. 

So  the  gloom  deepened  and  the  palace,  which  had  been  merry 
in  its  way,  became  sad.  None  knew  what  was  coming,  but  all 
knew  that  something  was  coming  and  stretched  out  their  hands  to 
strive  to  protect  that  which  they  loved  best  from  the  stroke  of  the 
warring  gods.  In  the  case  of  Seti  and  Merapi  this  was  their  son, 
now  a  beautiful  little  lad  who  could  run  and  prattle,  one  too  of 
a  strange  health  and  vigour  for  a  child  of  the  inbred  race  of  the 
Ramessids.  Never  for  a  minute  was  this  boy  allowed  to  be  out  of 
the  sight  of  one  or  other  of  his  parents  ;  indeed  I  saw  little  of  Seti 
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in  those  days  and  all  our  learned  studies  came  to  nothing,  because 
he  was  ever  concerned  with  Merapi  in  playing  nurse  to  this  son  of  his. 

When  Userti  was  told  of  it,  she  said  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend 
of  mine, 

'  Without  a  doubt  that  is  because  he  trains  his  bastard  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Egypt.' 

But,  alas  !  all  that  the  little  Seti  was  doomed  to  fill  was  a  coffin. 

It  was  a  still,  hot  evening,  so  hot  that  Merapi  had  bid  the  nurse 
bring  the  child's  bed  and  set  it  between  two  pillars  of  the  great 
portico.  There  on  the  bed  he  slept,  lovely  as  Horus  the  divine. 
She  sat  by  his  side  in  a  chair  that  had  feet  shaped  like  to  those  of 
an  antelope.  Seti  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace  beyond  the 
portico  leaning  on  my  shoulder,  and  talking  by  snatches  of  this  or 
that.  Occasionally  as  he  passed  he  would  stay  for  a  while  to  make 
sure  by  the  bright  moonlight  that  all  was  well  with  Merapi  and  the 
child,  as  of  late  it  had  become  a  habit  with  him  to  do.  Then  with- 
out speaking,  for  fear  lest  he  should  awake  the  boy,  he  would  smile 
at  Merapi,  who  sat  there  brooding,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
and  pass  on. 

The  night  was  very  still.  The  palm  leaves  did  not  rustle,  no 
jackals  were  stirring,  and  even  the  shrill-voiced  insects  had  ceased 
their  cries.  Moreover,  the  great  city  below  was  quiet  as  a  home 
of  the  dead.  It  was  as  though  the  sight  of  some  advancing  doom 
scared  the  world  to  silence.  For  without  doubt  doom  was  in  the 
air.  All  felt  it  down  to  the  nurse  woman,  who  cowered  close  as  she 
dared  to  the  chair  of  her  mistress,  and  even  in  that  heat  shivered 
from  time  to  time. 

Presently  little  Seti  awoke,  and  began  to  prattle  about  something 
he  had  dreamed. 

'  What  did  you  dream,  my  son  ?  '  asked  his  father. 

'I  dreamed,'  he  answered  in  his  baby  talk,  'that  a  woman, 
dressed  as  Mother  was  in  the  temple,  took  me  by  the  hand  and  led 
me  into  the  air.  I  looked  down,  and  saw  you  and  Mother  with 
white  faces  and  crying.  I  began  to  cry  too,  but  the  woman  with  the 
feather  cap  told  me  not  as  she  was  taking  me  to  a  beautiful  big  star 
where  Mother  would  soon  come  to  find  me.' 

The  Prince  and  I  looked  at  each  other  and  Merapi  feigned  to 
busy  herself  with  hushing  the  child  to  sleep  again.  It  drew  towards 
midnight  and  still  no  one  seemed  minded  to  go  to  rest.  Old  Baken- 
khonsu  appeared  and  began  to  say  something  about  the  night  being 
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very  strange  and  unrestful,  when,  suddenly,  a  little  bat  that  was 
flitting  to  and  fro  above  us  fell  upon  his  head  and  thence  to  the 
ground.  We  looked  at  it,  and  saw  that  it  was  dead. 

'  Strange  that  the  creature  should  have  died  thus,*  said  Baken- 
khonsu,  when,  behold  1  another  fell  to  the  ground  near  by.  The 
black  kitten  which  belonged  to  little  Seti  saw  it  fall  and  darted 
from  beside  his  bed  where  it  was  sleeping.  Before  ever  it  reached 
the  bat,  the  creature  wheeled  round,  stood  upon  its  hind  legs,  scratch- 
ing at  the  air  about  it,  then  uttered  one  pitiful  cry  and  fell  over 
dead. 

We  stared  at  it,  when  suddenly  far  away  a  dog  howled  in  a  very 
piercing  fashion.  Then  a  cow  began  to  bale  as  these  beasts  do 
when  they  have  lost  their  calves.  Next,  quite  close  at  hand  but 
without  the  gates,  there  arose  the  ear-curdling  cry  of  a  woman  in 
agony,  which  on  the  instant  seemed  to  be  echoed  from  every  quarter, 
till  the  air  was  full  of  wailing. 

'  Oh,  Seti !  Seti ! '  exclaimed  Merapi,  in  a  voice  that  was  rather 
a  hiss  than  a  whisper,  '  look  at  your  son  ! ' 

We  sprang  to  where  the  babe  lay,  and  looked.  He  had  awakened 
and  was  staring  upward  with  wide-opened  eyes  and  frozen  face.  The 
fear,  if  such  it  were,  passed  from  his  features,  though  still  he  stared. 
He  rose  to  his  little  feet,  always  looking  upwards.  Then  a  smile 
came  upon  his  face,  a  most  beautiful  smile ;  he  stretched  out  his 
arms,  as  though  to  clasp  one  who  bent  down  towards  him,  and  fell 
backwards — quite  dead. 

Seti  stood  still  as  a  statue;  we  all  stood  still,  even  Merapi. 
Then  she  bent  down,  and  lifted  the  body  of  the  boy. 

'  Now,  my  lord,'  she  said,  *  there  has  fallen  on  you  that  sorrow 
which  Jabez  my  uncle  warned  you  would  come,  if  ever  you  had 
aught  to  do  with  me.  Now  the  curse  of  Israel  has  pierced  my 
heart,  and  now  our  child,  as  Ki  the  evil  prophesied,  has  grown  too 
great  for  greetings,  or  even  for  farewells.' 

Thus  she  spoke  in  a  cold  and  quiet  voice,  as  one  might  speak 
of  something  long  expected  or  foreseen,  then  made  her  reverence 
to  the  Prince,  and  departed,  bearing  the  body  of  the  child.  Never, 
I  think,  did  Merapi  seem  more  beautiful  to  me  than  in  this,  her 
hour  of  bereavement,  since  now  through  her  woman's  loveliness 
shone  out  some  shadow  of  the  soul  within.  Indeed,  such  were  her 
eyes  and  such  her  movements  that  well  might  it  have  been  a  spirit 
and  not  a  woman  who  departed  from  us  with  that  which  had  been 
her  son. 
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Seti  leaned  on  my  shoulder  looking  at  the  empty  bed,  and  the 
scared  nurse  who  still  sat  behind,  and  I  felt  a  tear  drop  upon  my 
hand.  Old  Bakenkhonsu  lifted  his  massive  face,  and  looked  at 
him. 

'  Grieve  not  over  much,  Prince,'  hesaid, '  since,  ere  as  many  years 
as  I  have  lived  out  have  come  and  gone,  this  child  will  be  forgotten 
and  his  mother  will  be  forgotten,  and  even  you,  0  Prince,  will  live 
but  as  a  name  that  once  was  great  in  Egypt.  And  then,  0  Prince, 
elsewhere  the  game  will  begin  afresh,  and  what  you  have  lost  shall  be 
found  anew,  and  the  sweeter  for  its  sheltering  from  the  vile  breath  of 
men.  Ki's  magic  is  not  all  a  lie,  or  if  his  is,  mine  holds  some  shadow 
of  the  truth,  and  when  he  said  to  you  yonder  in  Tanis  that  not  for 
nothing  were  you  named  "  Lord  of  Re-births,"  he  spoke  words  that 
you  should  find  comfortable  to-night.' 

'I  thank  you,  Councillor,'  said  Seti,  and  turning, followed Merapi. 

'  Now  I  suppose  we  shall  have  more  deaths,'  I  exclaimed,  scarcely 
knowing  what  I  said  in  my  sorrow. 

'  I  think  not,  Ana,'  answered  Bakenkhonsu,  '  since  the  shield  of 
Jabez,  or  of  his  god,  is  over  us.  Always  he  foretold  that  trouble 
would  come  to  Merapi,  and  to  Seti  through  Merapi,  but  that  is  all.' 

I  glanced  at  the  kitten. 

'  It  strayed  here  from  the  town  three  days  ago,  Ana.  And 
the  bats  also  may  have  flown  from  the  town.  Hark  to  the  wailing  ! 
Was  ever  such  a  sound  heard  before  in  Egypt  ?  ' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JABEZ   SELLS    HORSES. 

BAKENKHONSU  was  right.  Save  the  son  of  Seti  alone,  none  died 
who  dwelt  in  or  about  his  house,  though  elsewhere  all  the  first-born 
of  Egypt  lay  dead,  and  the  first-born  of  the  beasts  also.  When  this 
came  to  be  known  throughout  the  land  a  rage  seized  the  Egyptians 
against  Merapi,  who,  they  remembered,  had  called  down  woe  on 
Egypt  after  she  had  been  forced  to  pray  in  the  temple  and,  as  they 
believed,  to  lift  the  darkness  from  Memphis. 

Bakenkhonsu  and  I  and  others  who  loved  her  pointed  out  that 
her  own  child  had  died  with  the  rest.  To  this  it  was  answered, 
and  here  I  thought  I  saw  the  fingers  of  Userti  and  of  Ki,  that 
it  was  nothing,  since  witches  did  not  love  children.  Moreover, 
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they  said  she  could  have  as  many  as  she  liked  and  when  she  liked, 
making  them  to  look  like  children  out  of  clay  figures  and  to  grow 
up  into  evil  spirits  to  torment  the  land.  Lastly,  people  swore  that 
she  had  been  heard  to  say  that,  although  to  do  it  she  must  kill  her 
own  lord's  son,  she  would  not  on  that  account  forego  her  vengeance 
on  the  Egyptians,  who  once  had  treated  her  as  a  slave  and  murdered 
her  father.  Further,  the  Israelites  themselves,  or  some  of  them, 
mayhap  Laban  among  them,  were  reported  to  have  told  the 
Egyptians  that  it  was  the  sorceress  who  had  bewitched  Prince 
Seti  who  brought  such  great  troubles  on  them. 

So  it  happened  that  the  Egyptians  came  to  hateMerapi,  who  of  all 
women  was  the  sweetest  and  the  most  to  be  loved,  and  to  her 
other  supposed  crimes,  added  this  also,  that  by  her  witcheries  she 
had  stolen  the  heart  of  Seti  away  from  his  lawful  wife  and  made 
him  to  turn  that  lady,  the  Eoyal  Princess  of  Egypt,  even  from  hia 
gates,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  dwell  alone  at  Tanis.  For  in  all 
these  matters  none  blamed  Seti,  whom  everyone  in  Egypt  loved, 
because  it  was  known  that  he  would  have  dealt  with  the  Israelites 
in  a  very  different  fashion,  and  thus  averted  all  the  woes  that  had 
desolated  the  ancient  land  of  Khem.  As  for  this  matter  of  the 
Hebrew  girl  with  the  big  eyes  who  chanced  to  have  thrown  a  spell 
upon  him,  that  was  his  ill-fortune,  nothing  more.  Amongst  the 
many  women  with  whom  they  believed  he  filled  his  house,  as  was 
the  way  of  princes,  it  was  not  strange  that  one  favourite  should 
be  a  witch.  Indeed,  I  am  certain  that  only  because  he  was  known 
to  love  her,  was  Merapi  saved  from  death  by  poison  or  some  other 
secret  fashion,  at  any  rate  for  a  while. 

Now  came  the  glad  tidings  that  the  pride  of  Pharaoh  was  broken 
at  last  (for  his  first-born  child  had  died  with  the  others),  or  that 
the  cloud  of  madness  had  lifted  from  his  brain,  whichever  it  might 
be,  and  that  he  had  decreed  that  the  Children  of  Israel  might  depart 
from  Egypt  when  and  whither  they  would.  Then  the  people 
breathed  again,  seeing  hope  that  their  miseries  might  end. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Jabez  appeared  once  more  at  Memphis,, 
driving  a  number  of  chariot  horses,  which  he  said  he  wished  to 
sell  to  the  Prince,  as  he  did  not  desire  them  to  pass  into  any 
other  hands.  He  was  admitted  and  stated  the  price  of  his  horses, 
according  to  which  they  must  have  been  beasts  of  great  value. 

'  Why  do  you  wish  to  sell  your  horses  ? '  asked  Seti. 

'  Because  I  go  with  my  people  into  lands  where  there  is  little 
water  and  there  they  might  die,  0  Prince/ 
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'  I  will  buy  the  horses.  See  to  it,  Ana/  said  Seti,  although 
I  knew  well  that  already  he  had  more  than  he  needed. 

The  Prince  rose  to  show  that  the  interview  was  ended,  whereon 
Jabez,  who  was  bowing  his  thanks,  said  hurriedly, 

'  I  rejoice  to  learn,  0  Royal  One,  that  things  have  befallen  as  I 
foretold,  or  rather  was  bidden  to  foretell,  and  that  the  troubles 
which  have  afflicted  Egypt  have  passed  by  your  dwelling.' 

'  Then  you  rejoice  to  learn  a  falsehood,  Hebrew,  since  the  worst 
of  those  troubles  has  made  its  home  here.  My  son  is  dead/  and  he 
turned  away. 

Jabez  lifted  his  shifty  eyes  from  the  floor  and  glanced  at  him. 

'  Prince/  he  said,  '  I  know  and  grieve  because  this  loss  has 
cut  you  to  the  heart.  Yet  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  or  of  my  people. 
If  you  think,  you  will  remember  that  both  when  I  built  a  wall  of 
protection  about  this  place  because  of  your  good  deeds  to  Israel, 

0  Prince,  and  before,  I  warned,  and  caused  you  to  be  warned,  that 
if  you  and  my  niece,  Moon  of  Israel,  came  together  a  great  trouble 
might  fall  on  you  through  her  who,  having  become  the  woman  of 
an  Egyptian  in  defiance  of  command,  must  bear  the  fate  of  Egyptian 
women/ 

'  It  may  be  so/  said  the  Prince.     '  The  matter  is  not  one  of  which 

1  care  to  talk.     If  this  death  was  wrought  by  the  magic  of  your 
wizards  I  have  only  this  to  say — that  it  is  an  ill  payment  to  me  in 
return  for  all  that  I  have  striven  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrews. 
Yet,  what  else  could  I  expect  from  such  a  people  in  such  a  world  ? 
Farewell/ 

'  One  prayer,  0  Prince.  I  would  ask  your  leave  to  speak  with  my 
niece,  Merapi/ 

'  She  is  veiled.  Since  the  murder  of  her  child  by  wizardry,  she 
sees  no  man.' 

'  Still  I  think  she  will  see  her  uncle,  0  Prince.' 

'  What  then  do  you  wish  to  say  to  her  ? ' 

'  0  Prince,  through  the  clemency  of  Pharoah  we  poor  slaves 
are  about  to  leave  the  land  of  Egypt  never  to  return.  Therefore, 
if  my  niece  remains  behind,  it  is  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  bid 
her  farewell,  and  to  confide  to  her  certain  matters  connected  with 
our  race  and  family,  which  she  might  desire  to  pass  on  to  her 
children/ 

Now,  when  he  heard  this  word  '  children  '  Seti  softened. 

'  I  do  not  trust  you/  he  said.  '  You  may  be  charged  with  more 
of  your  Hebrew  curses  against  Merapi,  or  you  may  say  words  to 
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her  that  will  make  her  even  unhappier  than  she  is.  Yet  if  you 
would  wish  to  see  her  in  my  presence ' 

'  My  lord  Prince,  I  will  not  trouble  you  so  far.  Farewell.  Be 
pleased  to  convey ' 

'  Or  if  that  does  not  suit  you,'  interrupted  Seti, '  in  the  presence 
of  Ana  here  you  can  do  so,  unless  she  refuses  to  receive  you/ 

Jabez  reflected  for  a  moment,  and  answered, 

'  Then  in  the  presence  of  Ana  let  it  be,  since  he  is  a  man  who 
knows  when  to  be  silent.' 

Jabez  made  obeisance  and  departed,  and  at  a  sign  from  the 
Prince  I  followed  him.  Presently  we  were  ushered  into  the  chamber 
of  the  lady  Merapi,  where  she  sat  looking  most  sad  and  lonely,  with 
a  veil  of  black  upon  her  head. 

'  Greeting,  my  uncle,'  she  said,  after  glancing  at  me,  whose 
presence  I  think  she  understood.  '  Are  you  the  bearer  of  more 
prophecies  ?  I  pray  not,  since  your  last  were  overtrue,'  and  she 
touched  the  black  veil  with  her  finger. 

'  I  am  the  bearer  of  tidings,  and  of  a  prayer,  Niece.  The  tidings 
are  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  about  to  leave  Egypt.  The  prayer, 
which  is  also  a  command,  is — that  you  make  ready  to  accompany 
them ' 

'  To  Laban  ?  '  she  asked,  looking  up. 

'  No,  my  niece.  Laban  would  not  wish  as  a  wife  one  who  has 
been  the  mistress  of  an  Egyptian,  but  to  play  your  part,  however 
humble,  in  the  fortunes  of  our  people.' 

'  I  am  glad  that  Laban  does  not  wish  what  he  never  could  obtain, 
my  uncle.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  why  should  I  hearken  to  this 
prayer,  or  this  command  ? ' 

'  For  a  good  reason,  niece — that  your  life  hangs  on  it.  Hereto- 
fore you  have  been  suffered  to  take  your  heart's  desire.  But  if 
you  bide  in  Egypt  where  you  have  no  longer  a  mission  to  fulfil, 
having  done  all  that  was  sought  of  you  in  keeping  the  mind  of  your 
lover,  the  Prince  Seti,  true  to  the  cause  of  Israel,  you  will  surely 
die.' 

'  You  mean  that  our  people  will  kill  me  ?  ' 

'  No,  not  our  people.    Still,  you  will  die.' 

She  took  a  step  towards  him,  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes. 

'  You  are  certain  that  I  shall  die,  my  uncle  ? ' 

'  I  am,  or  at  least  others  are  certain.' 

Now  she  laughed ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  laugh 
for  several  moons. 

'  Then  I  will  stay  here,'  she  said. 
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Jabez  stared  at  her. 

'  I  thought  that  you  loved  this  Egyptian,  who  indeed  ia 
worthy  of  any  woman's  love,'  he  muttered  into  his  beard. 

'  Perhaps  it  is  because  I  love  him  that  I  wish  to  die.  I  have 
given  him  all  I  have  to  give ;  there  is  nothing  left  of  my  poor 
treasure  except  what  will  bring  trouble  and  misfortune  on  his 
head.  Therefore  the  greater  the  love — and  it  is  more  great  than 
all  those  pyramids  massed  to  one — the  greater  the  need  that  it 
should  be  buried  for  a  while.  Do  you  understand  ?  ' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  I  understand  only  that  you  are  a  very  strange  woman,  different 
from  any  other  that  I  have  known.' 

'  My  child,  who  was  slain  with  the  rest,  was  all  the  world  to  me, 
and  I  would  be  where  he  is.  Do  you  understand  now  ?  ' 

'  You  would  leave  your  life,  in  which,  being  young,  you  may  have 
more  children,  to  lie  in  a  tomb  with  your  dead  son  ?  '  he  asked 
slowly,  like  one  astonished. 

'  I  only  care  for  life  while  it  can  serve  him  whom  I  love,  and 
if  a  day  comes  when  he  sits  upon  the  throne  how  will  a  daughter 
of  the  hated  Israelites  serve  him  then  ?  Also  I  do  not  wish  for  more 
children.  Living  or  dead,  he  that  is  gone  owns  all  my  heart ; 
there  is  no  room  in  it  for  others.  That  love  at  least  is  pure  and 
perfect,  and  having  been  embalmed  by  death,  can  never  change. 
Moreover ,  it  is  not  in  a  tomb  that  I  shall  lie  with  him,  or  so  I  believe. 
The  faith  of  these  Egyptians  which  we  despise  tells  of  a  life  eternal 
in  the  heavens,  and  thither  I  would  go  to  seek  that  which  is  lost, 
and  to  wait  that  which  is  left  behind  awhile.' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  Jabez.  '  For  my  part  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with 
these  problems,  who  find  in  a  life  temporal  on  the  earth  enough  to 
fill  my  thoughts  and  hands.  Yet,  Merapi,  you  are  a  rebel,  and 
whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  how  are  rebels  received  by  the  king 
against  whom  they  have  rebelled  ?  ' 

'  You  say  I  am  a  rebel,'  she  said,  turning  on  him  with  flashing 
eyes.  '  Why  ?  Because  I  would  not  dishonour  myself  by  marrying 
a  man  I  hate,  one  also  who  is  a  murderer,  and  because  while  I  live 
I  will  not  desert  a  man  whom  I  love  to  return  to  those  who  have 
done  me  naught  but  evil.  Did  God  then  make  women  to  be  sold 
like  cattle  of  the  field  for  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  him  who 
can  pay  the  highest  ? ' 

'  It  seems  so,'  said  Jabez,  spreading  out  his  hands. 

'  It  seems  that  you  think  so,  who  fashion  God  as  you  would  wish 
him  to  be,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  if  I  did,  I  should 
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seek  another  king.  My  uncle,  I  appeal  from  the  priest  and  the 
elder  to  That  which  made  both  them  and  me,  and  by  Its  judgment 
I  will  stand  or  fall.' 

'  Always  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do,'  reflected  Jabez  aloud, 
'  since  the  priest  is  apt  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  before 
the  cause  can  be  pleaded  elsewhere.  Still,  who  am  I  that  I  should 
set  up  my  reasonings  against  one  who  can  grind  Amon  to  powder 
in  his  own  sanctuary,  and  who  therefore  may  have  warrant  for  all 
she  thinks  and  does  ?  ' 

Merapi  stamped  her  foot. 

'  You  know  well  it  was  you  who  brought  me  the  command  to 
dare  the  god  Amon  in  his  temple.  It  was  not  I '  she  began. 

'  I  do  know,'  replied  Jabez,  waving  his  hand.  '  I  know  also  that 
is  what  every  wizard  says,  whatever  his  nation  or  his  gods,  and  what 
no  one  ever  believes.  Thus  because,  having  faith,  you  obeyed  the 
command  and  through  you  Amon  was  smitten,  among  both  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians  you  are  held  to  be  the  greatest  sorceress 
that  has  looked  upon  the  Nile,  and  that  is  a  dangerous  repute,  my 
niece.' 

'  One  to  which  I  lay  no  claim,  and  never  sought.' 

'  Just  so,  but  which  all  the  same  has  come  to  you.  Well,  know- 
ing as  without  doubt  you  do  all  that  will  soon  befall  in  Egypt,  and 
having  been  warned,  if  you  needed  warning,  of  the  danger  with 
which  you  yourself  are  threatened,  you  still  refuse  to  obey  this 
second  command  which  it  is  my  duty  to  deliver  to  you  ?  ' 

'  I  refuse.' 

'  Then  on  your  own  head  be  it,  and  farewell.  Oh !  I  would 
add  that  there  is  certain  property  in  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  lands 
which  descends  to  you  from  your  father.  In  the  event  of  your 
death ' 

'  Take  it  all,  my  uncle,  and  may  it  prosper  you.    Farewell.' 

"  A  great  woman,  friend  Ana,  and  a  beautiful,'  said  the  old 
Hebrew,  after  he  had  watched  her  go.  '  I  grieve  that  I  shall  never 
see  her  again,  and,  indeed,  that  no  one  will  see  her  for  very  long  ;  for, 
remember,  she  is  my  niece  of  whom  I  am  fond.  Now  I  too  must  be 
going,  having  completed  my  errand.  All  good  fortune  to  you, 
Ana.  You  are  no  longer  a  soldier,  are  you  ?  No  ?  Believe  me,  it 
is  as  well,  as  you  will  learn.  My  homage  to  the  Prince.  Think 
of  me  at  times,  when  you  grow  old,  and  not  unkindly,  seeing  that 
I  have  served  you  as  best  I  could,  and  your  master  also,  who  I  hope 
will  soon  find  again  that  which  he  lost  awhile  ago/ 
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'  Her  Highness,  Princess  Userti,'  I  suggested. 

'  The  Princess  Userti  amongst  other  things,  Ana.  Tell  the 
Prince,  if  he  should  deem  them  costly,  that  those  horses  which  I 
sold  him  are  really  of  the  finest  Syrian  blood,  and  of  a  strain  that 
my  family  has  owned  for  generations.  If  you  should  chance  to 
have  any  friend  whose  welfare  you  desire,  let  him  not  go  into  the 
desert  soldiering  during  the  next  few  moons,  especially  if  Pharaoh 
be  in  command.  Nay,  I  know  nothing,  but  it  is  a  season  of  great ' 
storm.  Farewell,  friend  Ana,  and  again  farewell/ 

'  Now  what  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  '  thought  I  to  myself,  as  I 
departed  to  make  my  report  to  Seti.  But  no  answer  to  the  question 
rose  in  my  mind. 

Very  soon  I  began  to  understand.  It  appeared  that  at  length 
the  Israelites  were  leaving  Egypt,  a  vast  horde  of  them,  and  with 
them  tens  of  thousands  of  Arabs  of  various  tribes  who  worshipped 
their  god  and  were,  some  of  them,  descended  from  the  people  of 
the  Hyksos,  the  shepherds  who  once  ruled  in  Egypt.  That  this 
was  true  was  proved  to  us  by  the  tidings  which  reached  us  that  all 
the  Hebrew  women  who  dwelt  in  Memphis,  even  those  of  them,  who 
were  married  to  Egyptians,  had  departed  from  the  city,  leaving 
behind  them  their  men  and  sometimes  their  children.  Indeed, 
before  these  went,  certain  of  them  who  had  been  her  friends  visited 
Merapi  and  asked  her  if  she  were  not  coming  also.  She  shook  her 
head  as  she  replied, 

'  Why  do  you  go  ?  Are  you  so  fond  of  journeyings  in  the 
desert  that  for  the  sake  of  them  you  are  ready  never  again  to  look 
upon  the  men  you  love  and  the  children  of  your  bodies  ?  ' 

'  No,  Lady/  they  answered,  weeping.  '  We  are  happy  here  in 
white-walled  Memphis  and  here,  listening  to  the  murmur  of  Nile, 
we  would  grow  old  and  die,  rather  than  strive  to  keep  house  in 
some  desert  tent  with  a  stranger  or  alone.  Yet  fear  drives  us 
hence/ 

'  Fear  of  what  ? ' 

'  Of  the  Egyptians,  who,  when  they  come  to  understand  all  that 
they  have  suffered  at  our  hands  in  return  for  the  wealth  and  shelter 
which  they  have  given  us  for  many  generations,  whereby  we  have 
grown  from  a  handful  into  a  great  people,  will  certainly  kill  any 
Israelite  whom  they  find  left  among  them.  Also  we  fear  the 
curses  of  our  priests  who  bid  us  to  depart/ 

'  Then  I  should  fear  these  things  also  ? '  said  Merapi. 

'  Not  so,  Lady,  seeing  that  being  the  only  beloved  of  the  Prince 
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of  Egypt  who,  rumour  tells  us,  will  soon  be  Pharaoh  of  Egypt, 
by  him  you  will  be  protected  from  the  anger  of  the  Egyptians. 
And  being,  as  all  know  well,  the  greatest  sorceress  in  the  world, 
the  overthrower  of  Amon-Ra  the  mighty,  and  one  who  by  sacrificing 
her  child  was  able  to  ward  away  every  plague  from  the  household 
where  she  dwelt,  you  have  naught  to  fear  from  priests  and  their 
magic.' 

Then  Merapi  sprang  up,  bidding  them  to  leave  her  to  her  fate 
and  to  be  gone  to  their  own,  which  they  did  hastily  enough,  fearing 
lest  she  should  cast  some  spell  upon  them.  So  it  came  about  that 
presently  the  fair  Moon  of  Israel  and  certain  children  of  mixed 
blood  were  all  of  the  Hebrew  race  that  were  left  in  Egypt.  Then, 
notwithstanding  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  that  during  the  past 
few  years  by  terror,  death,  and  famine  had  reduced  them  to  perhaps 
one  half  of  their  number,  the  people  of  Egypt  rejoiced  with  a  great 

joy- 
In  every  temple  of  every  god  processions  were  held  and  offerings 
made  by  those  who  had  anything  left  to  offer,  while  the  statues 
of  the  gods  were  dressed  in  fine  new  garments  and  hung  about  with 
garlandings  of  flowers.  Moreover,  on  the  Nile  and  on  the  sacred 
lakes  boats  floated  to  and  fro,  adorned  with  lanterns  as  at  the  feast 
of  the  Rising  of  Osiris.  As  titular  high-priest  of  Am  on,  an  office 
of  which  he  could  not  be  deprived  while  he  lived,  Prince  Seti  attended 
these  demonstrations,  which  indeed  he  must  do,  in  the  great  temple 
of  Memphis,  whither  I  accompanied  him.  When  the  ceremonies 
were  over  he  led  the  procession  through  the  masses  of  the  wor- 
shippers, clad  in  his  splendid  sacerdotal  robes,  whereon  every  throat 
of  the  thousands  present  there  greeted  him  in  a  shout  of  thunder 
as  '  Pharaoh  ! '  or  at  least  as  Pharaoh's  heir. 

When  at  length  the  shouting  died,  he  turned  upon  them  and  said, 

'  Friends,  if  you  would  send  me  to  be  of  the  company  that 

sits  at  the  table  of  Osiris  and  not  at  Pharaoh's  feasts,  you  will 

repeat  this  foolish  greeting,  whereof  our  Lord  Amenmeses  will 

hear  with  little  joy/ 

In  the  silence  that  followed  a  voice  called  out, 
c  Have  no  fear,  0  Prince,  while  the  Hebrew  witch  sleeps  night 
by  night  upon  your  bosom.    She  who  could  smite  Egypt  with  so 
many  plagues  can  certainly  shelter  you  from  harm ' ;    whereon 
the  roars  of  acclamation  went  up  again. 

It  was  on  the  following  day  that  Bakenkhonsu  the  aged  returned 
with  more  tidings  from  Tanis,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit.  It 
seemed  that  a  great  council  had  been  held  there  in  the  largest 
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hall  of  one  of  the  largest  temples.  At  this  council,  which  was  open 
to  all  the  people,  Amenmeses  had  given  report  on  the  matter  of  the 
Israelites,  who,  he  stated,  were  departing  in  their  thousands.  Also 
offerings  were  made  to  appease  the  angry  gods  of  Egypt.  When 
the  ceremony  was  finished,  but  before  the  company  broke  up  in  a 
heavy  mood,  her  Highness  the  Princess  Userti  rose  in  her  place, 
and  addressed  Pharaoh. 

'  By  the  spirits  of  our  fathers,'  she  cried,  '  and  more  especially 
by  that  of  the  good  god  Meneptah,  my  begetter,  I  ask  of  you, 
Pharaoh,  and  I  ask  of  you,  0  people,  whether  the  affront  that  has 
been  put  upon  us  by  these  Hebrew  slaves  and  their  magicians  is 
one  that  the  proud  land  of  Egypt  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  ? 
Our  gods  have  been  smitten  and  defied  ;  woes  great  and  terrible, 
such  as  history  tells  not  of,  have  fallen  upon  us  through  magic ; 
tens  of  thousands,  from  the  first-born  child  of  Pharaoh  down,  have 
perished  in  a  single  night.  And  now  these  Hebrews,  who  have 
murdered  them  by  sorcery,  for  they  are  sorcerers  all,  men  and 
women  together.especially  one  of  them  who  sits  at  Memphis,  of  whom 
I  will  not  speak  because  she  has  wrought  me  private  harm,  by  the 
decree  of  Pharaoh  are  to  be  suffered  to  leave  the  land.  More,  they 
are  to  take  with  them  all  their  cattle,  all  their  threshed  corn,  all  the 
treasure  they  have  hoarded  for  generations,  and  all  the  ornaments 
of  price  and  wealth  that  they  have  wrung  by  terror  from  our  people, 
borrowing  that  which  they  never  purpose  to  return.  Therefore 
I,  the  Royal  Princess  of  Egypt,  would  ask  of  Pharaoh,  is  this  the 
decree  of  Pharaoh  ? ' 

Now,  said  Bakenkhonsu,  Pharaoh  sat  with  hanging  head  upon 
his  throne  and  made  no  answer. 

'  Pharaoh  does  not  speak,'  went  on  Userti.  '  Then  I  ask,  is  this 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Pharaoh  and  of  the  people  of  Egypt  ? 
There  is  still  a  great  army  in  Egypt,  hundreds  of  chariots  and 
thousands  of  footmen.  Is  this  army  to  sit  still  while  these  slaves 
depart  into  the  desert  there  to  rouse  our  enemies  of  Syria  against 
us  and  return  with  them  to  butcher  us  ? ' 

At  these  words,  continued  Bakenkhonsu,  from  all  that  multitude 
there  went  up  a  shout  of  '  No.' 

'  The  people  say  No.    What  saith  Pharaoh  ? '  cried  Userti. 

There  followed  a  silence,  till  suddenly  Amenmeses  rose  and  spoke, 

'  Have  it  as  you  will,  Princess,  and  on  your  head  and  the  heads 
of  all  these  whom  you  have  stirred  up  let  the  evil  fall  if  evil  comes, 
though  I  think  it  is  your  husband,  the  Prince  Seti,  who  should  stand 
where  you  stand  and  put  up  this  prayer  in  your  place/ 
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'  My  husband,  the  Prince  Seti,  is  tied  to  Memphis  by  a  rope  of 
witch's  hair,  or  so  they  tell  me/  she  sneered,  while  the  people 
murmured  in  assent. 

'  I  know  not/  went  on  Amenmeses,  '  but  this  I  know  that 
always  the  Prince  would  have  let  these  Hebrews  go  from  among 
us,  and  at  times,  as  sorrow  followed  sorrow,  I  have  thought  that  he 
was  right.  Truly  more  than  once  I  also  would  have  let  them  go, 
but  ever  some  strength,  I  know  not  what,  descended  on  my  heart, 
turning  it  to  stone,  and  wrung  from  me  words  that  I  did  not  desire 
to  utter.  Even  now  I  would  let  them  go,  but  all  of  you  are  against 
me,  and,  perchance,  if  I  withstand  you,  I  shall  pay  for  it  with  my  life 
and  throne.  Captains,  command  that  my  armies  be  made  ready, 
and  let  them  assemble  here  at  Tanis  that  I  myself  may  lead  them 
after  the  people  of  Israel  and  share  their  dangers/ 

Then  with  a  mighty  shouting  the  company  broke  up,  so  that 
at  the  last  all  were  gone  and  only  Pharaoh  remained  seated  upon 
his  throne,  staring  at  the  ground  with  the  air,  said  Bakenkhonsu, 
rather  of  one  who  is  dead  than  of  a  living  king  about  to  wage  war 
upon  his  foes. 

To  all  of  these  words  the  Prince  listened  in  silence,  but  when 
they  were  finished  he  looked  up  and  asked, 

'  What  think  you,  Bakenkhonsu  ? ' 

'  I  think,  0  Prince/  answered  the  wise  old  man,  '  that  her 
Highness  did  ill  to  stir  up  this  matter,  though  doubtless  she  spoke 
with  the  voices  of  the  priests  and  of  the  army,  against  which  Pharaoh 
was  not  strong  enough  to  stand.' 

'  What  you  think,  I  think/  said  Seti. 

At  this  moment  the  lady  Merapi  entered. 

'  I  hear,  my  lord/  she  said,  '  that  Pharaoh  purposes  to  pursue 
the  people  of  Israel  with  his  host.  I  come  to  pray  my  lord  that 
he  will  not  join  himself  to  the  host  of  Pharaoh/ 

'  It  is  but  natural,  Lady,  that  you  should  not  wish  me  to  make 
war  upon  your  kin,  and  to  speak  truth  I  have  no  mind  that  way/ 
replied  Seti,  and,  turning,  left  the  chamber  with  her. 

'  She  is  not  thinking  of  her  kin  but  of  her  lover's  life/  said 
Bakenkhonsu.  *  She  is  not  a  witch  as  they  declare,  but  it  is  true  that 
she  knows  what  we  do  not/ 

'  Yes/  I  answered,  '  it  is  true/ 

( To  be  continued.) 
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FOR  ALL   PRISONERS  AND   CAPTIVES. 
BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIB  GEORGE  ASTON. 

I  REMEMBER  once  hearing  a  Dutch-speaking  South  African  lady 
say,  during  a  discussion  on  bi-lingualism : 

'  Try  and  remember  your  own  youthful  associations,  especially 
impressions  gathered  in  the  home  in  which  you  lived  as  a  child, 
and  then  think  what  it  means  to  a  South  African  of  Dutch  ancestry 
if  he  gets  the  idea  into  his  head  that  the  language  of  his  Bible  and 
his  Prayer  Book  is  in  danger  of  extinction.' 

In  early  years  it  is  not  so  much  the  actual  meaning  of  the  words 
or  phrases  expressed  in  one's  mother-tongue,  but  the  ring  of  them, 
that  remains  in  the  mind,  and  the  surroundings  of  home  in  which 
they  were  first  heard.  It  may  not  be  until  half  a  century  after- 
wards, when  experience  has  been  won,  that  the  true  meaning  is 
revealed  to  us,  and  then  some  rolling  sentence  is  suddenly  found 
to  voice  a  thought  that  seems  to  well  up  from  the  deepest  springs  in 
one's  being,  a  thought  that  one's  own  imperfect  mastery  of  language 
would  leave  unexpressed,  and  so  unrecorded.  As  illustrating  the 
attitude  of  the  youthful  mind,  most  families  treasure  up  records 
of  rather  startling  effects  produced  upon  children  by  the  language 
of  the  Prayer  Book  and  Bible.  In  my  own  personal  experience  the 
only  example  that  occurs  to  me  for  the  moment  is  my  own  feeling 
of  rebellion  against  praying  to  be  '  prevented '  in  all  my  doings, 
but  I  remember  resigning  myself  to  the  idea  that  in  a  mysterious 
way  it  must  be  some  operation  for  my  ultimate  benefit,  however 
obscure  and  connected  with  the  usual  attitude  of  '  grown-ups  ' 
.towards  any  proposals  that  originated  in  my  own  personal  sense 
of  enterprise.  Another  example.  The  mother  of  a  small  friend  of 
mine  told  me  some  time  ago  that  the  child  had  asked  her  whether 
the  '  trespasses  '  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  were  the  '  pussies  in  our 
square.'  Another  case  happened  quite  lately  to  a  near  relative, 
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a  mother  who  hoped  to  stimulate  the  memory  of  her  small  boy  in 
the  nursery  by  reading  him  a  story  in  Bible  language  one  morning, 
and  asking  him  to  repeat  it  to  her  the  next  day  in  his  own  words. 
The  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  was  well  remembered,  but  with  the 
startling  announcement  '  and  he  loved  to  eat  the  swine's  rusks/ 

In  his  '  Art  of  Writing  '  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch  holds  up  the 
language  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  the  finest  prose  in  the  English 
tongue,  and  makes  the  suggestion  that  the  little  company  of  divines 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  its  wording  must  have  owed  much 
to  inspiration.  If  his  opinion  did  not  appeal  to  all  the  Cambridge 
undergraduates  to  whom  he  lectured,  I  can  confidently  assert 
that  it  would  appeal  to  every  officer  and  man  of  His  Majesty's 
Navy  who  constantly  listen,  standing  on  the  heaving  deck  of  one  of 
H.M.  ships  at  sea,  to  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  words, '  0  Eternal  Lord 
God,  who  alone  spreadest  out  the  heavens  and  rulest  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  who  hast  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds  until  day  and 
night  come  to  an  end.'  But  the  part  of  the  Prayer  Book  to  which 
I  want  to  refer  specially  is  the  Litany,  which  most  of  us  heard  often 
in  our  youth,  even  if  we  have  not  heard  it  very  often  in  our  lives 
afterwards.  At  the  church  I  was  taken  to  as  a  boy  we  used  to  have  it 
every  Sunday,  and  well  I  remember  that  long  morning  service,  and 
the  discipline  of  having  to  keep  quiet  for  nearly  two  hours,  listening 
to  what  I  sometimes  felt  to  be  tiresome  digressions  from  matters 
of  immediate  interest — such  as  a  butterfly,  usually  a  small  tortoise- 
shell,  on  the  window,  or  a  spider  making  a  web  in  a  corner — but 
some  of  the  words  of  the  Litany  have  a  very  definite  meaning  in 
these  days.  '  From  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine  ;  from  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death.  .  .  .  From  all  sedition,  privy  con- 
spiracy, and  rebellion  ..-.-."  and  the  climax,  '  In  all  time  of  our 
tribulation  ;  in  all  time  of  our  wealth  ;  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 
in  the  day  of  judgement,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us.'  And  then  again, 
'  That  it  may  please  thee  to  endue  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and 
all  the  Nobility,  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  .  .  . 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  give  to  all  nations  unity,  peace,  and 
concord  ;  .  .  .  That  it  may  please  thee  to  succour,  help,  and 
comfort,  all  that  are  in  danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation  ;  .  .  ." 
That  it  may  please  thee  to  defend,  and  provide  for,  the  fatherless 
children,  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed,'  .  .  . 
and,  '  That  it  may  please  thee  to  preserve  all  that  travel  by  land 
or  by  water,  all  women  labouring  of  child,  all  sick  persons,  and 
young  children  ;  and  to  show  thy  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives  ; 
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We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord/  How  remote  most  of  those 
evils  seemed  from  us  four  years  ago  !  Such  phrases  seemed  to 
pass  over  our  heads  in  a  flood  of  beautiful  prose  and  vowel-sounds, 
without  much  personal  application,  but  now  they  strike  down  to 
the  very  marrow. 

A  few  more  words  about  personal  memories,  before  passing  to 
a  question  many  of  us  have  so  much  at  heart  in  these  times.  On 
a  certain  evening  in  the  winter  of  1900  we  were  trekking  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State  during  the  South  African 
War,  when  a  number  of  Boer  prisoners  were  brought  into  our 
camp.  Being  very  short  of  transport,  the  men  of  the  Division 
with  which  I  was  serving  only  had  three  blankets  between  every 
two  men  ;  one  battalion  had  less,  because  one  of  their  ox-wagons 
had  stuck  in  a  drift ;  in  such  weather  I  have  known,  in  later  years, 
as  many  as  four  blankets  per  man  to  be  allowed  when  lying  out  in 
the  open  in  the  same  country  during  peace  manoeuvres.  We  had 
about  18  degrees  of  frost  at  night,  and  water  was  frozen  solid  to  the 
bottom  of  pails  by  morning.  The  British  soldiers  not  only  took 
every  care  not  in  any  way  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  prisoners,  even 
by  staring  at  them,  but  they  did  all  they  possibly  could  to  make 
their  lot  as  easy  as  possible.  They  gave  them  blankets  from  their 
own  scanty  store,  and,  when  we  trekked  forward  the  next-  day,  the 
authorities  allowed  the  prisoners,  who  were  going  the  opposite 
way,  to  keep  the  blankets  with  them.  That  was  in  the  days  when 
a  halo  of  chivalry  still  lingered  over  warfare,  before  the  Huns  had 
revived  the  boundless  violence  and  terrorism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
combined  with  skilfully  devised  torture  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  most  ghastly  cruelty  to  prisoners  and  captives  rendered 
helpless  by  the  vicissitudes  of  warfare. 

Let  us  imagine  some  of  those  vicissitudes  for  a  moment.  In 
these  days  of  enormous  armias  all  sorts  of  things  may  happen  to 
individual  men,  to  whole  platoons,  or  even  to  much  larger  unit--, 
and  often  to  the  most  gallant  of  them.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
historic  retreat  of  the  little  old  British  regular  army  from  Mons. 
They  numbered  80,000  in  all.  The  fortunes  of  war  found  them  on 
the  extreme  left  of  a  line  of  battle  extending  all  the  way  to  the 
frontier  of  Switzerland.  There  was  a  gap  of  many  miles  on  their 
right,  through  which  von  Biilow's  hosts  of  the  2nd  German  Army 
were  pouring.  The  British  Army  was  attacked  in  front  by  von 
Kliick's  1st  German  Army,  which  at  the  same  time  was  turning  their 
loft,  flank.  Withdrawal  was  difficult.  Communications  were  cut 
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in  many  places,  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  orders  to  every  little 
unit.  Some  of  the  men  were  cut  off.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them, 
who  were  lucky  enough  to  lie  hidden  while  the  German  hosts 
poured  past  in  the  rush  to  the  southward,  which  was  intended  to 
carry  them  to  Paris  and  to  victory.  These  men  somehow  or  other 
managed  to  remain  concealed,  and,  walking  by  night,  steered  by 
the  North  Star,  knowing  that  it  would  lead  them  to  the  Belgian 
coast.  They  ultimately  reached  that  coast,  ragged,  emaciated, 
and  footsore,  with  the  one  idea  of  getting  back  to  the  remains  of 
the  battered  battalions  in  which  their  whole  soul  was  bound  up. 
I  shall  never  forget  them,  or  the  way  in  which  they  proudly  held 
out  their  identity  discs,  all  that  remained  to  them  of  their  equip- 
ment as  British  soldiers,  and  asked  how  they  could  get  back  to 
their  regiments.  They  just  caught  a  steamer  leaving  Ostend  for 
Folkestone,  and  it  did  not  take  many  days  to  fit  them  up  and  send 
them  back  to  the  front  again.  But  those  were  the  lucky  ones. 
There  have  been  accounts  about  others  in  CORNHILL,  in  other 
magazines,  and  many  books  ;  many  of  us  know  more  from  private 
letters  and  from  personal  tales.  Government  publications  also 
help  us  to  realise  the  fate  of  those  who  fell  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans 
during  those  early  months  of  the  war,  when  the  Great  General  Staff 
had  intentionally  worked  up  their  nation  and  their  army  to  such 
a  pitch  of  frenzied  and  unreasoning  hatred  against  '  England  '  and 
the  '  English  ' ;  in  the  days  before  we  held  more  of  their  officers 
and  men  as  prisoners  than  they  held  of  ours, — before  they  feared 
reprisals. 

Amongst  such  accounts  I  can  mention  articles  in  CORNHILL, 
'  Beating  back  from  Germany '  (February  1917),  'A  Canadian  at 
Ypres  '  (November  and  December  1917),  '  A  Prisoner  of  War  in 
Germany  '  (May  1918),  and  'Home  from  a  German  Prisoners'  Camp  ' 
in  the  September  number.  Then,  amongst  many  other  books, 
we  have  '  Experiences  in  German  Gaols/  by  L.  H.  Marshall  (1915, 
Simpkin,  price  6d.)  ;  '  In  the  Hands  of  the  Enemy/  by  Benjamin 
O'Korke  (1915,  Longmans,  price  Is.) ;  '  Journal  d'un  simple  soldat : 
guerre  captivite  1914-15,'  by  Gaston  Riou  (Hachette,  price  3.50  fr.). 
These  personal  accounts  hold  a  great  human  interest,  but  so  also 
do  many  Government  white  books  and  blue  books,  which  we  shun 
in  time  of  peace  on  account  of  the  dry  and  official  jargon  in  which 
their  information  is  generally  disguised.  In  war  time  they  are 
quite  different  documents.  Amongst  those  which  enable  us  to 
picture  the  lives  of  prisoners  captured  in  battle'there  are  Cd.  7815, 
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7817,  and  7861,  which  refer  to  our  own  treatment  of  German 
prisoners,  as  explained  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  ; 
Cd.  7862,  which  tells  about  the  treatment  of  prisoners  both  in 
England  and  in  Germany  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  war  ; 
Cd.  7863,  the  report  by  the  American  Ambassador  on  Ruhleben 
Camp  ;  Cd.  7959,  7961,  and  8108,  which  tell  us  about  the  treatment 
of  British  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany.  All  these  contain  a  wealth 
of  material,  and  I  believe  that  there  is  another  one,  of  great  import- 
ance, now  being  prepared.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  quote  details 
from  so  many  long  documents.  In  the  early  days  our  enemies  had 
— for  the  time — been  victorious  in  the  field.  At  such  moments 
national  characteristics  are  put  severely  to  the  test.  The  strength 
and  greatness  of  a  nation  is  shown,  no  doubt,  in  times  of  adversity, 
but  even  more  so  in  times  of  triumph.  A  nation  that  is  not 
magnanimous  at  such  times  must  be  rotten  to  the  core.  Making 
all  allowances  for  the  deliberate  way  in  which  the  Great  General 
Staff,  in  league  with  the  industrial  magnates  of  Germany,  misled 
their  people  about  the  designs  of  neighbouring  countries,  and 
turned  them  for  the  time  into  hate-loving  savages  in  order  to  use 
them  as  the  instruments  of  '  economic  development/  many  of  the 
representatives  of  German  officialdom  proved  their  true  characters 
by  their  treatment  of  British  prisoners. 

I  want  now  to  concei.trate  upon  two  official  reports,  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  referred.  The  first  of  these  is  the  evidence  placed 
before  the  Bryce  Commission  upon  Belgian  Atrocities,1  because  there 
we  find  tales  which  enable  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  fate  of 
some  of  the  heroes  of  our  little  old  army  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  in  moments  of  their  temporary  triumph  in  battle. 

I  think  that  the  names  of  Lord  Bryce  and  his  fellow- 
commissioners  afford  sufficient  guarantee  that  their  case  is  not 
overstated.  They  explain  2  that  they  were  met  with  some  peculiar 
difficulties  in  forming  their  judgment,  because  the  acts  about  which 
they  obtained  evidence  may  not  in  all  cases  have  been  deliberate 
and  cold-blooded  violations  of  the  usages  of  war.  The  evidence 
appended  to  their  report  is  a  document  of  great  value  to  psycho- 
logists engaged  upon  studying  the  motives  underlying  human 
depravity.  It  shows  how  attempts  to  evolve  by  human  endeavour 
the  Super-Man  have  so  far  resulted  only  in  evolving  a  Super-Beast, 
with  the  mental  attributes  of  a  super-intelligent  fiend.  If  time  and 

1  Sec  Appendix  to  Bryce  Commission  Roport,  1915.    H.M.  Stationery  Office.  Qd. 
Sco  page  5(5-8  of  the  Bryce  Report. 
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gpace  were  at  my  disposal  I  should  like  to  quote  several  examples 
in  support  of  this  view,  notably  one  giving  details  of  the  brutal 
torture  of  a  British  soldier  by  twelve  German  cavalrymen,  because 
of  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  describes  his  sufferings.  He  touches 
lightly  upon  the  illness  following  his  treatment,  and  ends  his  recital 
with  the  words,  '  I  have  got  much  better  and  expect  to  go  to  the 
front  soon/  His  whole  account  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  but 
there  could,  in  the  circumstances,  be  no  corroborative  evidence, 
so  I  select  the  following  recital  by  a  British  lance-corporal,  not 
because  it  reaches  the  average  in  brutality,  but  because  the  evidence 
was  corroborated  by  that  of  an  officer  and  a  private  taken  separately 
and  independently.  This  is  the  story  in  the  man's  own  words  : 

'  On  September  14  last  (1914)  my  company  was  engaged  with 
the  enemy  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Aisne.  Early  in  the  morning, 
at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  I  was  wounded  in  the  left  knee  and 
took  shelter  in  a  chalk  pit.  During  the  day  twelve  other  men  came 
in,  all  of  whom  were  wounded.  Of  these,  two  were  officers,  one 

being  Lieut.  G of  my  own  regiment,  and  the  other,  I  believe, 

was  a  subaltern  in  one  of  the  regiments  of  Guards.  These  two 
officers  each  had  a  pistol,  but  none  of  the  other  wounded  men  in 
the  pit  had  arms  of  any  sort. 

'  The  British  force  fell  back,  and  by  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon three  of  the  wounded  men  had  died  and  others  appeared  to 
be  bleeding  to  death.  Therefore,  when  we  heard  the  approach  of 
the  Germans  we  decided  to  attract  their  attention  in  order  that  we 
might  get  medical  assistance.  One  of  the  officers  happened  to 
have  a  white  handkerchief,  and  this  the  officer,  whom  I  believe  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Guards,  marked  with  a  cross  in  blood  and 
tied  to  a  folding  combination  stick-seat.  The  same  officer  then 
held  up  this  flag  and  in  this  way  attracted  the  attention  of  a  party 
of  about  eight  Germans. 

'  At  this  time  the  wounded  in  the  chalk  pit  were  not  grouped 
together,  but  were  scattered  about  the  pit,  lying  or  sitting  in  the 
position  which  gave  each  one  most  ease.  With  the  exception  of 
the  officer  holding  up  the  flag  none  of  us  had  anything  in  his  hands. 
The  Germans  came  up  to  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  it  was  getting  dusk, 
but  the  light  was  still  good,  and  everything  clearly  discernible. 
One  of  the  Germans,  who  appeared  to  be  carrying  no  arms  and  who 
at  any  rate  had  no  rifle,  came  a  few  feet  down  the  slope  into  the 
chalk  pit.  He  came  to  within  8  or  10  yards  of  some  of  the  wounded 
men.  He  looked  at  the  men,  laughed,  and  said  something  in 
German  to  the  Germans  who  were  waiting  on  the  edge  of  the  pit. 

'  Immediately  one  of  them  fired  at  the  Guards  officer  ;   then 
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three  or  four  of  us  were  shot ;   then  Lieut.  G ;   then  myself 

and  the  rest  of  us.  I  was  shot  in  the  right  shoulder.  After  an 
interval  of  some  time  I  sat  up  and  found  that  I  was  the  only  man 
of  the  ten  who  were  living  when  the  Germans  came  into  the  pit,  re- 
maining alive  and  that  all  the  rest  were  dead.  Later,  a  soldier  named 

D of  my  company  came  to  the  pit,  and  I  at  once  told  him  what 

had  happened.  He  bound  up  my  shoulder,  and  early  in  the  morning 
of  September  15  I  managed  to  get  to  a  picket  of  the  Welsh  Border 

Regiment.    I  told  Lieut.  D of  that  regiment,  and  also  the 

Medical  Officer  who  attended  to  me,  the  story  of  what  had 
occurred.'  * 

That  German  methods  of  cold-blooded  cruelty  have  since 
become  worse  is  proved  by  the  accounts  issued  by  the  Ministry 
of  Information  of  their  having  turned  jets  of  liquid  fire  upon 
helpless  British  wounded  prisoners  on  March  28,  1918. 

Such  accounts  are  horrible,  but  they  are  accounts  of  killing  out- 
right without  the  mental  torture  or  prolonged  and  painful  martyr- 
dom, of  which  the  Bryce  evidence  provides  many  examples.  The 
fact  that  many  helpless  British  wounded  have  been  killed  by  the 
Germans  in  cold  blood  has  been  established  by  ample  official  evi- 
dence. I  will  now  trace  the  experiences  of  some  of  the  grievously 
wounded  British  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Germany.  The  following 
evidence  is  furnished  by  a  neutral,  M.  Mokveld,  the  distinguished 
Dutch  journalist  who  was  travelling  in  Belgium  in  the  early  months 
of  the  war.  His  recital  throws  some  light  upon  the  appallingly  savage 
and  cruel  brutality  of  German  soldiers,  and  adds  a  strong  incentive 
to  all  free  nations  to  combine  and  hurl  them  out  of  Belgian  and 
French  territory.  Only  then-  dishonourable  breach  of  a  treaty 
obligation  enabled  them  to  occupy  that  territory  originally,  and  the 
time  is  approaching  when  German  armies  will  be  forced  in  disgrace 
across  the  frontiers  they  crossed  four  years  ago  in  dishonour. 

M.  Mokveld  writes8:— 

'  We  arrived  at  Landen,  a  place  between  Tirlemont  and  Waremme, 
where  we  had  a  stop  of  forty  minutes,  in  order  to  feed  the  wounded. 
Soup  was  served  from  large  washing-tubs,  and  I  and  my  small 
companion  were  also  offered  some  of  this  soldiers'  food.  When  I 
had  finished  my  meal,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  in 
order  to  stretch  my  legs,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  uproar 
in  front  of  one  of  the  last  wagons.  I  went  there,  and  shall  not 
forget  what  I  saw  as  long  as  I  live  ;  I  wish  that  I  had  never  seen  it. 

1  Sec  page  195  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Bryce  Report  (Evidence;. 

2  The  German  Fury  in  Belgium,  p.  219.     Huddvr  and  Stoughi"ii. 
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'Amongst  some  Frenchmen,  three  British  soldiers,  seriously 
wounded,  were  lying  on  some  straw.  They  looked  distressed, 
and  I  thought  that  their  condition  was  critical.  I  was  told  that 
these  men  had  not  had  any  food  for  five  days,  and  now  there  stood 
in  front  of  the  open  wagon  doors  two  to  three  hundred  German 
soldiers,  partly  slightly  wounded,  who  were  well  able  to  walk, 
partly  German  soldiers  of  the  Landen  garrison,  who  had  been  told 
off  for  distributing  the  soup.  These  two  to  three  hundred  men 
raged  and  jeered  at  those  three  unfortunate,  heavily  wounded 
British  soldiers,  who  had  not  eaten  for  five  days,  and  lay  groaning 
helplessly  on  some  dirty  straw  in  a  cattle-truck.  The  steaming 
tubs  with  hot  soup  were  shown  them,  and  these  Germans  shouted 
at  them:  "You  want  to  eat,  swine,  swine;  you  ought  to  be 
killed  !  Beat  them  to  death !  Here,  that's  what  you  ought  to 
get !  " 

'  As  they  spoke  these  last  words  they  aimed  their  rifles  at  the 
unfortunate,  bleeding,  helpless,  and  hungry  creatures.  Others 
spat  on  their  clothes  and  in  their  faces,  and  the  enraged  Germans 
foamed  at  the  mouth. 

'  With  weak  eyes,  eyes  telling  of  approaching  death,  one  of 
them  gazed  at  these  cruel  torturers,  or  looked  hungrily  at  the 
steaming  soup  ;  the  two  others  had  turned  their  heads  on  one 
side  and  closed  their  eyes.  But  at  last  also  the  third  turned  off 
his  head  and  closed  his  eyes,  sighing  and  groaning.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Germans  went  on  threatening  them,  blurting  out  all  sorts 
of  filthy  abuse,  spitting  or  threatening  them  with  their  rifles,  while 
others  were  laughing  and  enjoying  the  helpessness  of  those  three. 
.  .  .  Silently  I  looked  a  little  longer  at  the  beastly  scene,  only 
sorry  that  I  was  not  a  giant  who,  with  one  strong  hand,  might 
restrain  the  roughs,  and  refresh  with  the  other  the  burning,  feverish 
lips  of  the  wretched  men. 

'  What  distressed  me  most  was  that  among  those  two  to  three 
hundred  soldiers  in  front  of  that  open  cattle-truck  was  not  one 
man  who  wanted  to  take  the  part  of  these  unfortunate  British ; 
no,  not  one  ! 

'  When  I  reported  the  occurrence  in  De  Tijd,  I  was  fully  conscious 
of  the  frightful  accusation  implied  by  my  information  ;  but  I  am 
prepared  to  confirm  with  the  most  sacred  oaths  that  nothing  in 
this  accusation  is  untrue  or  exaggerated/ 

This  incident  happened  on  October  9,  1914.  On  November  10, 
after  taking  a  month  to  try  and  make  out  a  case,  the  German 
Government  issued  an  official  denial,  and  tried  to  support  it  with 
'  evidence/  M.  Mokveld  at  once  demolished  both  the  denial  and 
the  '  evidence/  and  proved  that  he  had  not  in  any  way  exaggerated. 
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I  think  that  most  of  us  have  read  evidence  of  neutral  and 
unbiassed  witnesses  of  the  brutality  and  indignities  to  which  our 
wounded  prisoners  were  subjected  daring  their  long  journeys  from 
battlefields  to  prison  camps  in  Germany,  so  I  will  not  repeat  any 
of  these  accounts. 

Subsequent  treatment  in  the  prison  camps  has  varied  a 
good  deal  with  the  locality.  It  has  varied  also  according  to 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  number  of  German  prisoners 
in  our  hands,  especially  officers  ;  the  German  High  Command  is 
not  much  impressed  by  the  fate  of  their  '  cannon  fodder  '  class, 
against  whom  reprisals  would  therefore  have  no  effect.  It  has 
also  varied  very  materially  with  the  accessibility  of  the  camps  to 
neutral  witnesses.  I  think  that  the  Germans  hope  to  regain  some 
day  the  good-will  of  the  trading  communities  of  the  world,  and 
realise  that  some  of  these  would  prefer  not  to  deal  with  murderers 
and  torturers,  however  profitable  such  dealings  might  appear. 

The  German  creed,  in  which  the  nation  has  been  taught  by 
bayonets  and  machine-guns  of  late  years  to  believe,  lays  down 
that  the  State  must  in  all  circumstances  be  implicitly  obeyed. 
That  the  eternal  laws  of  right  and  wrong  may,  subject  to  that 
limit,  be  obeyed  by  the  individual,  but  that  they  have  no  binding 
power  upon  the  representatives  of  the  State  itself.  When  dealing 
with  other  States,  no  moral  law  whatever  is  binding.  Undiluted 
violence,  uncontrolled  by  honour,  or  by  any  moral  obligation, 
must  be  ruthlessly  applied.  If,  in  time  of  peace,  any  other  nation 
should  resent  or  oppose  this  policy  of  violent  aggression,  then  war 
must  ensue  as  the  logical  '  continuation  of  policy.'  This  war  has 
shown  clearly  that  the  agents  of  such  a  State  soon  assume,  as 
individuals,  the  attributes  of  the  State  itself.  For  examples  of 
national  characteristics,  as  shown  by  conduct  to  prisoners  and 
captives,  we  can  obtain  the  most  reliable  information  from  incidents 
reported  from  areas  not  under  the  observation  of  neutral  witnesses  ; 
for  example,  from  the  mines  where  prisoners  are  employed,  and 
from  the  strip  of  territory  immediately  behind  the  German  firing 
line. 

We  will  take  the  last-mentioned,  because  a  recent  Govern- 
ment publication  (Cd.  8988)  enables  us  to  picture  to  ourselves  the 
lives  of  our  brethren,  our  fellow-countrymen,  and  our  fellow-citizens 
of  the  Oversea  Dominions,  while  detained  as  prisoners  behind  the 
lines.  This  publication  contains  the  report  of  Mr.  Justice  Younger 's 
Commission  to  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
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one  of  the  saddest  documents  on  record.  The  Bryce  Commission 
on  Belgian  atrocities  contained  the  most  appalling  evidence  apply- 
ing to  the  two  months  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Most  people  will  not  read  it.  They  say  '  Dor/t  tell  us  ! '  and  run 
away  with  their  hands  to  their  ears,  like  the  people  of  the  great 
land  of  Hearsay,  in  Charles  Kingsley's  '  Water  Babies  ' ;  but  no  one 
in  this  country  who  has  not  read  both  the  Bryce  Commission  report, 
the  evidence  laid  before  that  Commission,  and  the  recont  Younger 
report  on  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners,  has  any  right  to  open 
his  mouth  about  our  national  war  aims,  or  the  justice  of  our  cause. 
Let  us  remind  ourselves  that,  on  January  24,  1917,  the  German 
Government  affirmed  that  in  the  French  and  Belgian  territories 
occupied  by  German  troops  no  British  prisoners  of  war  had  hitherto 
been  detained  for  any  considerable  time,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  undergoing  treatment  in  hospitals,  and  the 
prisoners  employed  in  the  hospital  services.  In  making  that 
statement  the  German  Government  deliberately  lied.  It  has 
since  been  proved  that  large  numbers  of  British  prisoners  had  at 
that  date  been  detained  for  months  at  work  immediately  behind 
the  German  lines  in  France  and  in  Belgium.  But  we  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  German  policy  of  prevarication.  It  is  done 
deliberately,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Great  General 
Staff,  who  are  all  brought  up  on  the  theories  of  Clausewitz  about 
war.  Words,  which  he  called  '  very  inexpensive,'  he  described 
further  as  '  chiefly  the  means  with  which  the  wily  one  takes  in 
those  he  practises  upon/  At  the  date  mentioned  the  Germans 
were  anxious  to  accuse  us  of  similar  practices,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  effect  when  their  own  crimes  were  discovered.  I  will  quote 
from  the  Younger  report  :  x 

'Furthermore,  at  the  end  of  April  1917,  an  agreement  was 
definitely  concluded  between  the  British  and  German  Govern- 
ments that  prisoners  of  war  should  not  on  either  side  be  employed 
within  30  kilometres  of  the  firing  line.  Nevertheless  the  German 
command  continued  without  intermission  s.o  to  employ  their 
British  prisoners,  under  the  inhuman  conditions  stated  in  this 
report.  And  that  certainly  until  the  end  of  1917 — it  may  be  even 
until  now — although  it  has  never  even  been  suggested  by  the 
German  authorities,  so  far  as  the  Committee  are  aware,  that  the 
30  kilometres  limit  agreed  upon  has  not  been  scrupulously  observed 
by  the  British  Command  in  the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit.' 

1  H.M;  Stationery  Office;  Aldwych.     Price  Sd. 
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The  report  refers  to  inhuman  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
worse  than  inhuman,  as  the  word  is  understood  by  us.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  to  British  soldiers  by  the  Germans,  if  applied  to 
brute  beasts  in  the  service  of  man,  would  in  this  country  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  It  included  starvation,  over-work,  exposure 
thinly  clad  to  the  bitter  cold  of  a  winter  in  Flanders,  the  blows 
of  rifle  butts  and  stabs  of  bayonets,  the  moral  torture  of  being 
forced  to  aid  an  enemy's  army  in  the  field,  being  shot  in  cold  blood 
when  unable  to  march  on  account  of  weakness  and  illness  resulting 
from  brutality,  and  being  killed  for  trying  to  pick  up  scraps  of  food 
refuse  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  famine.  Using  the  information 
given  to  us  by  Mr.  Justice  Younger 's  Commission,  let  us  try  to 
picture  to  ourselves  the  lives  of  these  our  fellow-countrymen  who 
faced  the  prospect  of  death  for  our  sakes,  but  have  been  reserved 
by  the  turn  of  fortune  for  a  worse  fate. 

Here  are  descriptions  of  their  clothing.  '  Threadbare  and  in 
rags,  without  boots,  wearing  old  rag  slippers.'  '  Ragged,'  '  clothes 
drenched  through,  but  still  we  had  to  sleep  in  them/  '  No  change 
of  any  kind.'  '  Verminous  ' — '  filthy  ' — '  odds  and  ends  of  French 
and  German  clothing,  anything  they  could  get  hold  of ' — '  tunic, 
trousers,  thin  shirt  ...  an  old  hat,  no  coat  and  no  underclothes.' 

These  were  the  conditions  under  which  they  '  rested '  between 
their  seven  days  of  labour  in  every  week  :  '  without  any  great 
coats  or  blankets  ' — '  in  wet  clothes  ' — '  we  slept  on  the  bare  boards 
without  blankets  ' — '  accommodated  110  in  a  room  15  feet  by 
20  feet.  No  means  of  sanitation  except  a  barrel  standing  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  It  was  so  cold  that  the  windows  had  to  be 
closed  at  night,  and  of  course  .  .  .' 

They  were  starved.  This  is  meant  literally ;  the  following 
are  typical  descriptions  of  their  diet :  (1)  «  Ration  coffee  and  a  slice 
of  bread  at  4.45  A.M.,  soup  of  barley  and  horse-flesh  at  2  P.M. 
(8  Ib.  of  -barley  and  10  Ib.  of  horse  flesh  between  240  men) ' ;  (2) 
'  about  £  Ib.  of  black  bread  with  coffee  in  the  morning,  then  soup 
at  midday,  and  at  4.30  coffee  again  without  sugar  or  milk.' 

This  was  their  treatment  on  their  way  to  and  from  work,  to 
which  they  had  to  march  up  to  10  kilometres  (8  miles)  each  way  : 
Killed  for  leaving  the  ranks  to  try  and  pick  up  scraps  of  food, 
such  as  potato  peelings,  nettles,  or  dandelions,  to  assuage  their 
hunger.  Beaten  with  a  dog-whip  if  slow  in  getting  to  work  owing 
to  weakness.  '  Knocked  about  if  they  did  not  march  as  fast  as 
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the  Germans  wanted  them  to,  although  they  were  all  so  weak/ 
'  On  a  march  of  11  kilometres  a  man  fell  out  ill,  the  guard  gave  him 
so  many  minutes  to  fall  in  again,  and  told  him  he  would  shoot 
him  if  he  was  not  up  by  then  ;  he  could  not  go  on,  and  the  guard 
shot  him/ 

Before  we  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  they  were 
put,  on  the  diet  and  treatment  described,  let  us  compare  German 
words  with  German  deeds.  These  are  two  extracts  from  the 
German  War  Book  : 

'  Prisoners  of  war  are  protected  against  unjustifiable  severities, 
ill-treatment,  and  unworthy  hardship.  War  captivity  is,  in  other 
words,  no  longer  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  victor,  but  a 
right  of  the  defenceless/ 

'  Prisoners  of  war  can  be  put  to  moderate  work  proportionate 
to  their  position  in  life  .  .  .  but  these  tasks  should  not  be  prejudicial 
to  health  nor  in  any  way  dishonourable  or  such  as  contribute  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  military  operations  against  the  fatherland  of  the 
captive.' 

According  to  that  '  scrap  of  paper/  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907,  to  which  the  Germans  subscribed,  *  Prisoners  of  War  must 
be  humanely  treated  ;  all  their  personal  belongings,  except  arms, 
horses,  and  military  papers,  remain  their  property  ;  the  State 
may  employ  the  labour  of  prisoners  of  war,  other  than  officers, 
according  to  their  rank  and  capacity,  but  the  work  shall  not  be 
excessive,  and  shall  have  no  connection  ivith  the  operations  of  war. 

And  these  are  the  surroundings  and  nature  of  the  work  upon 
which  these  British  soldiers  are  employed  by  their  captors : 
Excessively  hard,  eight  to  nine  hours  a  day  (and  this  under  such 
conditions  and  on  such  diet).  Close  behind  the  German  lines  and 
under  shell-fire,  by  which  they  were  constantly  hit.  On  one  occasion 
(May  1917)  as  many  as  seven  were  lolled  and  four  wounded  by  a 
British  or  French  shell.  '  Their  normal  work  was  making  roads, 
repairing  raihv^ys,  constructing  light  railways,  digging  trenches, 
erecting  wire  entanglements,  making  gunpits,  loading  ammunition, 
filling  ammunition  wagons,  carrying  trench  mortars,  and  doing 
general  fatigue  work,  which,  under  pain  of  death,  the  N.C.O.s 
were  compelled  to  supervise — work  not  only  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  war,  but  also  exceedingly  hard/ 

It  has  been  necessary  to  quote  all  these  details,  because,  with- 
out them,  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  the  descriptions  which 
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follow  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the  victims  by  ghastly  cruelty. 
Let  us  remember  our  men  as  we  see  them  when  they  leave  us  for 
the  Front,  or  when  they  come  home  for  their  rare  intervals  of  leave. 
Well  clad,  healthy,  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  above  all  clean  in 
person.  The  British  soldier  has  a  positive  passion  for  washing 
himself  when  he  gets  a  chance  : — '  Weak  and  emaciated/  Two 
instances  of  men  who  weighed  1 3  atone  when  captured.  '  One  was 
sent  back  from  the  firing  line  too  weak  to  walk,  weighing  8  stone 
only  ;  the  other  escaped  to  the  British  lines,  weighing  no  more. 
Another  man  lost  2  stone  in  six  weeks.—'  Literally  nearly  dead  with 
ill-treatmenta  nd  starvation/  A  British  General  Staff  Officer 
writes  of  one  who  escaped  :  '  I  fetched  him  back  from  the  lines 
and  it  almost  made  me  cry.  All  that  awful  January  and  February 
out  all  day  in  the  wet  and  cold  ;  no  overcoat,  and  at  night  no 
blanket ;  in  a  shelter  where  the  clothes  froze  stiff  on  him ;  no 
change  of  underclothes  in  three  months,  and  he  was  a  mass  of 
vermin,  no  chance  of  washing.  The  bodies  of  all  of  them  were 
covered  with  sores.  "  Beaten  and  starved,"  one  of  them  said, 
"  sooner  than  go  through  it  again,  I'd  just  put  my  head  under 
the  railway  "/ — '  So  weak  as  to  be  useless  for  work.  In  a  shocking 
state,  literally  skin  and  bone,  hardly  able  to  walk,  and  quite  worn 
out  physically  and  mentally/ — '  Ravenous  through  being  half- 
starved,  and  half  savages  ' — (  half  shaven,  verminous,  suffering 
from  skin  diseases,  and  half  savage  from  hunger  and  ill  treatment/ 
'  No  more  of  these  parties  taken  through  the  main  street  of  the 
town  but  ...  by  by-ways  on  account  of  the  feeling  that  had 
been  caused  among  the  population.  I  am  told  that  ths  population 
showed  a  great  deal  of  sympathy,  tears,  &c/— '  Collapsed  from 
overwork/ — '  Too  weak  to  walk/ — '  Grey-headed  from  the  five 
months'  treatment/ — '  Dying  every  day  through  hardship  and 
exposure/—'  Hungry,  lousy,  and  worked  out/—'  In  a  terrible 
condition,  famished  beyond  words  .  .  .  worked  to  the  bone  .  .  . 
in  a  filthy  condition.  They  made  our  camp  lousy.  .  .  .  Thev 
were  so  famished  that  two  died  of  eating  the  food  we  gave  them/— 
'  Conditions  so  terrible  that  I  cannot  describe  it.  .  .  .  They  u  w* 
terribly  thin  and  weak,  and  fell  down  .  .  .  they  were  in  an  absolutely 
exhausted  state,  and  they  were  covered  with  vermin  and  had  been 
like  that  for  about  twelve  months  '  (November  1917). — Again, 
'  all  of  them  were  in  a  shocking  condition,  absolutely  starved,  with 
boils  and  sores  all  over  them'  (March  1917).— 'They  are  worked 
until  they  either  die  or  so  completely  collapse  that  they  are 
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useless  '  .  .  .  '  it  was  nothing  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  and  find 
the  man  sleeping  beside  you  dead/  I  cannot  go  on.  Further  details 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Younger  Commission,  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

To  add  to  the  mental  misery  of  many  of  the  British  prisoners 
behind  the  German  lines,  they  have  been  cut  off  from  their  homes 
for  many  months,  sometimes  altogether,  until  they  succumbed  to 
the  '  right  of  the  defenceless/  as  interpreted  by  the  Hun.  As  the 
report  puts  it  : 

'  added  to  all  these  hardships,  it  was  the  total  absence  of  parcels, 
and  the  fact  that  letters  or  communications  from  friends  rarely 
reached  them,  that  placed  these  prisoners,  for  misery,  in  a  class 
apart.  .  .  .  Instances  are  on  record  where  the  very  existence  of 
some  of  them  was  undisclosed  by  their  captors  for  many  months. 
In  the  month  of  March  1917,  for  example,  a  body  of  these  prisoners 
who  had  been  captured  as  long  before  as  August  1916,  and  had 
been  kept  at  work  by  the  Germans  behind  their  lines  ever  since, 
were  returned  to  a  parent  camp  in  Germany  weak  and  emaciated. 
On  arriving  there  they  found  a  number  of  their  own  names  in  the 
lists  of  missing  men  that  had  been  sent  from  our  War  Office  through 
Switzerland  and  posted  in  the  camp/ 

The  report  goes  on  to  explain  that  they  were  apparently  allowed 
to  write  postcards  and,  in  some  cases,  letters,  but  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  majority  of  instances  these  postcards  and  letters,  for 
some  reason  unexplained,  never  reached  their  destination,  and  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  their  writers  remained  dead  to  the  world. 

There  is  no  object  in  writing  more  about  their  sufferings.  Their 
emaciated  bodies  survive.  The  Germans  have  also  tried  to  kill 
their  souls.  In  the  Times  of  May  29  last  were  published  disclosures 
made  by  the  very  level-headed  correspondent  of  that  paper  afc 
Amsterdam.  A  British  prisoner  of  war  told  him  about  the  methods 
adopted  to  lure  him  into  working  in  an  ammunition  factory — first 
starvation  in  solitary  confinement,  then  the  temptation  of  food, 
of  women,  and  of  bodily  comforts,  when  at  the  end  of  his  physical 
endurance. 

I  can  write  no  more.  The  first  thought  that  will  occur  to  all 
who  read  the  reports  to  which  I  have  referred  will  be,  '  How  can 
we  help  ?  '  We  have  found  out  the  whereabouts,  as  far  as  we  could, 
of  all  British  subjects  who  are  known  to  be  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany.  We  have  no  guarantee  that  they  are  all  at  the  addresses 
given,  because  they  are  sent  to  and  fro  from  the  parent  camps  to 
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the  hell  behind  the  lines.  We  have  '  adopted '  them.  We  have 
sent  parcels  to  them.  These  parcels  save  them  from  starvation 
in  the  parent  camps,  but  as  late  as  November  1917,  '  there  were 
at  Limburg-am-Lahn  undelivered  between  18,000  and  20,000 
parcels  for  British  prisoners  on  the  Western  Front.'  How  many 
lie  elsewhere  undelivered  we  do  not  know.  '  The  matter  is  of 
tragic  importance  to  the  prisoners  concerned  ;  every  consideration 
of  humanity  demands  that  it  should  be  so  regarded.  It  made  and 
makes  just  the  difference  between  starvation  and  existence  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  ...  it  is  impossible  in  terms  of  exaggeration 
to  describe  the  sufferings  these  prisoners  have  undergone/ 

The  idea  of  reprisals  will  occur.  In  such  matters  threats  seem 
to  be  unavailing.  A  British  officer-prisoner,  in  the  September 
number  of  the  '  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution/ 
quotes  an  example  from  French  methods  which  proved  effective. 

I  began  this  article  with  a  few  remembrances  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  childhood.  Hell  was  explained  to  many  of  us  as  a  place 
maintained  by  a  malignant  Being  to  '  punish  '  the  '  wicked.' 
Excepting  in  infancy,  I  do  not  think  that  this  theory  has  retained 
much  influence  over  many  people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  more  appealing  theory  of  '  cleansing  fire.'  Eternal  fire  to  some 
is  a  simile,  drawn  from  the  material  world,  of  the  pp.inful  process 
which  burns  out  evil,  such  as  that  deliberately  cultivated  in  the  soul 
of  the  German  people  by  their  present  rulers,  the  Great  General 
Staff,  in  order  to  use  them  as  the  agents  of  their  policy.  Belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  hell,  so  defined,  will  provida  some  comfort  for 
those  who  despair  of  the  future  of  the  universe,  and  the  endurance 
of  moral  principles  on  this  earth.  The  Spanish  Inquisitors  are 
credited  by  historians  with  cruelty  almost  beyond  belief.  In  their 
pitiful  ignorance,  it  may  be  that  many  of  them  thought  that  by 
such  methods  they  would  advance  the  progress  of  a  religion  based 
upon  love.  The  Germans,  according  to  their  present  Chancellor, 
and  other  official  exponents  of  their  policy,  have  resorted  to  similar 
cruelty  for  the  sake  of  '  economic  development.' 

We  profess  to  believe  that  no  suffering  and  self-sacrifice  in  a 
good  cause  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
martyrdom  of  our  soldiers  behind  the  lines  can  be  looked  upon 
from  such  an  aspect.  There  is  only  a  glimmer  of  light  through 
the  clouds  at  present.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  German  nation 
as  a  whole  can  know  of  the  prolonged  torture  of  prisoners  which  has 
for  ever  stained  the  honour  of  the  German  army,  hitherto  r 
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as  sacred  by  the  majority  of  the  population.  The  Government 
(the  Great  General  Staff)  is  responsible.  We  constantly  hear  that 
it  is  for  the  Germans  to  decide  upon  their  own  form  of  Govern- 
ment. So  it  may  be,  but  every  far-seeing  German  must  realise 
that  the  conduct  of  German  armies  outside  their  own  country  is 
a  question  affecting  other  nations,  and  this  conduct  is  attributed 
by  them  to  the  form  of  Government  in  Germany.  The  horrors  we 
have  described  are  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Perhaps  before  long  the  German  rulers  may  grasp  the  fact 
that  such  development  will  be  impossible  amongst  the  world's  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  whose  compatriots  have  been  submitted  to 
brutality  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It  may  be  that  the. 
interests  of  German  industrialists  will  bring  about  the  change  in 
policy  that  moral  obligations  have  failed  to  achieve.  Meanwhile 
the  British  prisoners  behind  the  lines  seem  to  be  beyond  human 
aid,  until  we  have  completed  the  defeat  of  the  German  armed 
forces,  which  stand  between  us  and  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Accounts  published  in  the  Times  of  September  9  show,  I  am 
afraid,  that  the  pitiful  horrors  are  still  going  on.  Reports  from 
one  Prisoners'  camp  state  that  some  of  our  men  from  behind  the 
German  lines  arrived  there  in  a  dying  condition  as  late  as 
August  24.  Details,  as  yet  uncorroborated,  of  their  s^ace  and 
treatment  are  almost  worse  than  those  given  in  the  Youngest 
report. 

Whether  our  work  lies  in  the  firing  line,  at  sea,  or  amongst 
the  comforts  of  a  horn"  saved  by  the  British  Navy  from  immediate 
contact  with  the  horrors  of  war,  the  martyrdom  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  behind  the  lines  will  inspire  us  to  put  forth  our  very 
utmost  efforts  on  their  behalf.  In  our  determination  to  deliver 
them  I  think  that  many  of  us  will  find  a  new  meaning  in  the 
reference  in  the  Litany  to  Prisoners  and  Captives,  with  whose 
danger,  necessity,  and  grievous  tribulation  we  have  now  been  made 
acquainted. 
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THE?HYENAS   OF  PIRRA. 
BY   RICHARD   BAGOT, 

FROM  time  immemorial,  and  in  all  countries,  a  belief  has  existed  and 
exists  among  certain  sections  of  humanity  the  most  closely  in  touch 
with  the  elements  of  Nature  in  the  power  of  individual  human  beings 
to  change  themselves  at  will  into  some  lower  form  of  animal  creation. 
The  annals  of  witchcraft  in  these  islands  abound  with  instances  of 
such  a  belief ;  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  folk-lore  of  some  of 
our  more  remote  provincial  districts,  even  in  England  itself,  would 
venture  to  assert  that  it  had  wholly  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of 
dead  superstitions.  In  some  cases  the  man  or  woman  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  in  question  assumes,  or  is  projected  irto, 
the  actual  bodily  form  of  the  wild  animal ;  while  in  others,  such  as 
the  lupomanaro  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  in  Eastern  Europe  generally, 
the  individual  although  unable  to  transform  or  escape  from  his 
or  her  human  body,  nevertheless  assumes  the  habits,  instincts,  and 
characteristics  of  the  wolf.  To  those  among  the  readers  of  these 
pages  who  may  pride  themselves  on  being  altogether  superior  to 
such  idle  superstitions,  or  who  may  regard  such  phenomena  as  the 
lupomanaro,  or  wolf -possession,  as  either  purely  imaginary,  or,  at  the 
best,  impostures,  I  may  say  that  some  years  ago  I  made  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  subject  of  lycanthropy  in  Italy,  and  that,  by 
th«  kindness  of  an  eminent  Italian  physician  who  had  personal  ex- 
perience of  cases  of  this  strange  form  of  mental  obsession,  I  was 
enabled  to  describe  it  accurately,  as  I  believe,  in  the  pages  of  a  novel 
of  mine  entitled  '  A  Roman  Mystery.' 

It  is,  indeed,  owing  to  the  fact  of  my  having  written  that  book 
that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  for  some  years  held  an  important 
Government  appointment  in  Northern  Nigeria,  recently  sent  me 
the  following  communications  regarding  the  alleged  powers  of 
individuals  belonging  to  certain  native  races  in  his  vast  district  to 
change  themselves  into  hyenas.  He  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he 
thinks  these  statements,  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments  and 
investigations  made  by  an  officer  in  a  well-known  infantry  regiment, 
at  that  time  commanding  a  detachment  of  native  troops  in  Northern 
Nigeria,  might  be  of  use  to  me  ;  and  if,  as  I  believe,  they  may  be 
interesting  to  others  besides  myself,  I  feel  sure  that  I  shall  be  well 
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advised  to  present  them  exactly  as  they  were  written  by  Lieutenant 

F ,  the  officer  in  question,  without  attempting  to    alter  his 

phraseology,  which  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  evidence  of  good 
faith  and  temperate  judgment.  I  may  add  that,  since  I  have  not 
the  definite  permission  of  my  friend  to  publish  the  name  of  the 
officer  who  sent  him  the  following  statements,  I  naturally  refrain 
from  doing  so,  and  neither  do  I  mention  the  name  of  the  regiment  to- 
which  he  belongs.  I  have,  however,  communicated  them  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine  for  his  personal  information. 

THE  HYENAS  OF  PIRRA. 

For  the  past  ten  months  I  have  been  quartered  alone  in  a  Pagan 
district,  four  days  from  the  nearest  white  settlement.  Quite  alone, 
except  for  the  detachment  of  soldiers  under  my  command.  I  have 
had  time  to  study  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

It  is  a  well-known  story  that  nearly  all  these  West  African  Pagan 
tribes  are  said  to  possess  the  power  of  changing  into  various  animals 
at  night — some  into  alligators,  others  into  leopards  and  hyenas ; 
others,  again,  into  elephants.  Of  course  to  the  educated  mind  these 
things  appear  at  first  to  be  absolutely  impossible  ;  but  there  is 
evidence,  and  good  evidence  too,  that  there  may  be  something  in  this 
unusual  power.  During  my  stay  in  this  particular  district  I  have  on 
three  separate  occasions,  and  entirely  different  occasions,  had  this 
power  of  changing  brought  forcibly  to  my  notice,  and  I  intend  to  set 
down  accurately  my  experiences,  from  notes  made  immediately  after 
such  experiences.  People  will  find  what  follows  hard  to  believe; 
but  all  is  fact,  and  not  the  fancy  of  a  distorted  and  lonely  brain. 

To  understand  the  situation  clearly,  you  must  know  that  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  Empire  one  lives  in  grass  and  mud  houses, 
so  solid  protection  against  thieves  and  outside  dangers  is  hard  to 
devise.  My  house  was  a  large  mud- walled  building  with  a  grass 
roof.  Doors  did  not  exist.  Behind  the  house  was  a  compound  with 
'  boys' '  and  pony  houses.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  July  1915, 1 
had,  amongst  other  occupants  of  my  compound,  two  milch  goats  and 
two  sheep.  I  had  often  heard  hyenas  close  round  at  nights,  but 
had  never  been  worried  by  them  till  now.  About  the  middle  of  July 
one  goat  was  taken.  The  other  goat  died  the  next  night  from, 
I  believe,  a  snake  bite.  The  carcass  I  had  pulled  out  into  the  bush, 
and  set  a  large  gin  with  eight-inch  jaws  at  the  door  of  a  zareba  of 
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thorns  I  had  built  round  tho  goat.  That  night  one  of  the  sheep 
was  taken.  The  trap  was  sprung,  and  round  the  trap  over  the 
goat  and  where  the  sheep  had  been  were  the  unmistakable  tracks 
of  a  hyena.  The  last  remaining  sheep  I  put  into  one  of  the  '  boys' ' 
houses,  saw  the  grass  mat  was  closed  and  securely  tied,  and  hoped 
for  the  best. 

The  next  night  I  was  roused  about  1  A.M.  by  rustling  grass.     I 

crept  out  silently  with  my  gun,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  or 

heard.     I  walked  round  the  compound,  but  found  nothing  unusual, 

so  thinking  that  all  was  well  I  went  to  bed.    I  was  just  dozing  off 

when  the '  boy  '  whose  house  I  had  pat  the  sheep  into  came  and  woke 

me  up.    He  was  very  frightened,  and  it  was  some  time  before  I 

could  make  him  speak.    At  last  he  spluttered  out  that  a  hyena  had 

come  into  the  house  and  killed  the  sheep.    I  at  once  went  out,  but 

heard  and  saw  nothing.     But  on  entering  the  house  a  horrible  sight 

presented  itself.    The  poor  sheep  was  standing  up,  but  the  whole 

of  its  head  was  gone.    The  lower  jaw  only  was  whole,  and  stuck  out 

in  a  horrible  manner.    The  wound  was  so  clearly  cut  that  it  looked 

as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a  knife.    I  carefully  examined  the 

house,  but  found  no  marks  of  a  struggle  inside,  but  outside,  at  a 

join  of  the  grass  mat,  there  were  the  well-marked  traces  of  a  hyena. 

Next  night  I  tied  up  a  goat  which  I  had  bought  for  the  purpose 

and  waited  over  it,  sitting  in  a  chair  quite  close  ;  but  in  the  shadow. 

About  twelve  o'clock  I  heard  a  noise  in  my  cook-house,  but  nothing 

more  happened  until  about  1  A.M.,  when  I  saw  a  moving  object  coming 

swiftly  towards  the  goat.     It  was  a  hyena  !    It  came  with  a  rush, 

and  stopped  suddenly  within  two  feet  of  the  goat,  spurting  the 

gravel  and  sand  up  almost  into  my  face.     I  raised  my  rifle  and  fired. 

The  brute  fell  head  over  heels,  but  rose  at  once  and  made  off.     I  let 

drive  my  second  ban-el,  but  failed  to  stop  him.     My  orderly,  who 

was  close  by,  immediately  came  out  with  a  lamp,  and  we  examined 

the  ground.     Blood  there  was  in  plenty,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  follow 

the  trail,  so  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  wait  till  dawn.    After  my 

two  shots  were  fired  all  was  quiet  for  about  twenty-five  minutes, 

when  drums  began  to  beat  in  the  Pagan  town,  and  the  death-call 

rang  through  the  air. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  went  out  on  the  trail,  easily  followed 
by  the  blood  alone.    In  the  first  two   hundred  yards   it 
straight  towards  the  Pagan  town,  but  then  turned  sharply  towards 
the  water.    Here  the  animal  had  evidently  drunk,  and  had  then 
passed  up  the  stream  and  lain  down  on  a  patch  of  white  sandy 
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gravel  thrown  up  by  ants.  Up  to  this  point  the  footprints  were 
unmistakably  those  of  a  hyena.  On  this  patch  the  brute  had  lain 
down,  as  a  large  pool  of  blood  indicated,  and  also  a  bit  of  bone 
and  torn  flesh  testified  to  the  severity  of  the  wound.  From 
this  point  all  trace  of  hyena  was  lost ;  but  immediately  leading 
ofi  the  gravel  patch  on  to  a  bush  path  was  the  clear  imprint  of  a 
naked  human  foot.1 

Rain  had  fallen  during  the  night,  so  tracking  was  easy,  and  we 
were  able  to  track  these  human  footprints  right  up  to  the  Pagan 
town,  losing  them  only  when  just  inside  it.  I  had  the  whole  bush 
searched  for  a  mile  round  but  no  trace  of  hyena  could  be  found. 
At  about  noon  that  day  news  was  brought  to  me  that  an  influential 
man  in  the  Pagan  town  had  died  very  early  that  morning.  They 
could  not  account  for  his  death,  but  said  that  he  had  a  large 
hole  in  his  body,  caused  they  knew  not  how.  I  tried  to  see  the 
body,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so  ;  I  also  sent  a  man  from 
the  Hausa  settlement  near  by  to  try  and  get  a  view  of  it,  but  he 
was  told  to  go  away. 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  1915,  a  donkey  died  in  the 
Hausa  town.  I  had  it  pulled  into  the  bush,  well  away  from  the 
high  road  and  near  a  tree  suitable  to  sit  up  in.  For  two  nights 
I  sat  up,  but  got  no  shot.  Several  small  jackals  came  to  feed  upon 
the  carcass,  but  hyenas  kept  well  away.  The  third  night  I  was  too 
tired  to  sit  up,  and  also  the  proximity  of  the  body  was  none  too 
savoury  ;  so  I  set  a  gun-trap,  using  a  -308  carbine  for  the  purpose. 
I  then  left  orders  with  the  guard  that  as  soon  as  a  shot  was  heard 
I  was  to  be  called.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  a 
soldier  who  told  me  the  gun  had  just  gone  off.  I  hurried  out  of 
my  house  just  in  time  to  hear  the  drumming  start,  and  the  death- 
wail  break  forth  in  the  nearest  Pagan  village.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  I  went  again  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  blood  trail  and  hyena 
tracks  leading  straight  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  carbine  to- 
wards the  native  village.  These  tracks  I  followed  until  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  nearest  house,  when  all  blood  and 
hyena  tracks  vanished  abruptly,  and  only  human  footprints  could 
be  seen.  I  inquired  at  the  village  if  anyone  had  died  during  the 

1  In  Somili-land,  and  in  other  parts  of  East  Africa,  a  \\ide-spread  belief 
exists  that  it  is  perilous  to  sleep  on  ground  thrown  up  by  ants.  The  sleeper  runs 
the  risk  of  being  '  possessed  '  by  evil  spirits  which  may  change  him  into  some 
wild  animal.  When  once  this  metamorphosis  has  taken  place,  it  infallibly 
recurs,  and  the  victim  is  never  freed  from  the  evil  obsession. — (R.  B.) 
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night,  and  was  told  that  the  Pagan  chief's  mother  had  died  myste- 
riously, and  that  none  knew  what  she  had  died  of,  as  she  was  per- 
fectly well  the  evening  before.  I  kept  my  gun-trap  set  for  three 
consecutive  nights  following,  but  nothing  disturbed  the  gun  or 
the  remains  of  the  donkey,  the  latter  being  eventually  picked 
clean  by  vultures. 

A  boy  who  had  entered  the  Pagan  village  just  before  I  got  to  my 
gun-trap  on  the  morning  after  the  one  and  only  shot,  reported  that 
he  had  seen  Pagans  hastily  clearing  the  road  from  their  houses  out 
towards  the  main  road.  On  showing  me  the  path  on  which  they 
had  been  working,  I  found  that  it  was  the  same  as  that  along  which 
I  had  followed  the  blood  trail  and  the  hyena  tracks.  The  men 
had  evidently  stopped  clearing  it  when  they  saw  me  coming 
up,  and  this  would  account  for  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  trail 
and  footprints.  For  a  month  after  this  I  did  nothing  to  try  to 
solve  the  question  as  to  whether  my  nocturnal  visitors  were  men, 
or  beasts,  or  both  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  November  a  horse  died 
in  the  Hausa  settlement.  I  had  the  body  dragged  out  about  four 
hundred  yards  from  the  houses,  built  a  zareba  of  thorns  round  it, 
and  leaving  one  opening,  set  my  gun  to  command  it.  The  first 
night  nothing  happened,  but  the  second  was  more  successful.  About 
11.30  P.M.  I  was  awakened  by  a  shot,  and  went  out  to  listen.  For 
fully  half  an  hour  nothing  more  was  to  be  heard,  when  suddenly 
the  drumming  started,  and  the  cries  of  mourning  for  one  just 
dead.  At  daylight  I  went  out  to  see  what  had  happened  to  the  gun. 
I  found  it,  of  course,  discharged,  and  although  E  had  been  most 
careful  to  leave  the  grass  in  the  doorway  to  the  zareba  in  front  of 
the  gun  undisturbed,  it  was  now  rolled  down  quite  flat — the  trigger 
of  the  gun  was  broken,  but  there  was  no  blood  near  it. 

About  ten  yards  from  the  opening,  however,  was  another  patch 
of  grass  quite  flattened  down,  with  a  large  pool  of  blood  about 
the  middle  of  it.  The  blood  was  still  liquid,  and  the  grass  all 
round  was  splattered  with  it.  From  this  point  onwards  track- 
ing was  easy,  for  the  blood  had  flowed  freely,  and  in  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  yards  the  brute  had  lain  down  three  times,  each  time 
losing  a  quantity  of  blood.  1  tracked  on  for  three  hundred  yards, 
until  we  reached  a  bush  path  leading  to  the  Pagan  town,  but 
here,  on  the  now  familiar  patch  of  sandy  gravel,  all  traces  of 
hyena  tracks  ceased,  and  there  were  only  human  footprints.  The 
path  was  well  used,  and  already  some  dozen  Pagans  had  used 
it  that  morning  on  their  way  to  work.  That  night  I  again  set 
my  trap,  but  nothing  happened.  The  next,  however,  was 
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practically  a  reproduction  of  the  night  before.  About  1  A.M.  1 
was  awakened  by  my  'boy/  who  said  the  gun  had  just  gone  off. 
I  went  out,  and  knew  by  this  time  what  to  expect.  Sure  enough, 
in  about  twenty  minutes  the  drumming  and  wailing  started  again, 
but  this  time  in  a  different  Pagan  village.  At  daylight  I  went 
to  the  trap.  This  time  the  gun  was  sprung  from  the  inside.  The 
hyena  had  evidently  entered  through  a  weak  place  in  the  zareba, 
and  had  tried  to  go  out  through  the  proper  doorway.  Here  blood 
started  from  the  very  first,  for  the  shot  had  apparently  taken 
him  far  back,  and  had  temporarily  paralysed  his  hind- quarters, 
as  was  shown  by  the  tracks.  The  parallel  lines  showed  where  he 
had  dragged  his  legs  through  the  grass,  like  a  rabbit  shot  in  the 
back  going  along  on  his  front  legs.  We  followed  the  tracks  until 
close  to  the  Pagan  town,  with  the  usual  results.  On  each  of  the 
two  occasions  over  the  body  of  this  h'orse  a  man  was  reported  to 
have  died  mysteriously,  although  each  was  in  the  prime  of  youth. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  to  account  for  their  deaths,  but  the 
Pagans  would  on  no  account  allow  their  bodies  to  be  seen.  After 
the  second  occasion  nothing  more  visited  the  body  of  the  horse, 
and  the  vultures  cleared  all  of  it  except  the  bones. 

These  experiences,  of  course,  prove  nothing  ;  but  they  certainly 
give  food  for  much  thought.  I  have  set  down  just  what  happened, 
from  notes  made  at  the  time.  The  chief  of  the  Hausa  settlement 
told  me  an  experience  of  his  own  which  perhaps  is  worth  setting 
down,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  true  or  not.  At  all  events 
he  told  it  me  himself,  and  declared  it  to  be  true,  so  I  think  it  should 
be  recorded. 

He  was  much  worried  by  hyenas,  and  so  tied  up  a  goat,  he  and 
one  other  sitting  up  over  it  with  poisoned  arrows.  For  some  hours 
nothing  happened,  but  eventually  hyenas  approached,  and  came 
up  so  close  that  he  and  his  companion  were  able  to  shoot  their 
arrows.  Soon  after  doing  so  they  heard  drumming  in  the  two 
nearest  Pagan  villages.  The  next  day  they  searched  for  their 
arrows,  but  were  unable  to  find  them.  Near  midday  some  Pagans 
came  to  the  Hausa  town  and  accused  the  Hausa  Chief  of  killing 
three  of  their  people  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  told  him  that  only 
bad  men  went  out  at  nights  with  arrows,  and  that  if  he  was  good 
he  had  better  stay  in  his  house  after  dark.  This  Chief  firmly 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  story  he  told  me,  and  his  man  who 
sat  up  with  him  and  also  shot  at  the  hyenas  corroborated  to  me 
every  word  of  it,  1  may  mention  that  many  white  men  have  tried 
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their  best  actually  to  kill  a  hyena  at  Pirra,  but  no  one  has  yet  been 
successful.  The  Pagans  themselves  regard  them  as  their  friends, 
and  would  never  attempt  to  kill  them,  I  .suppose  because  they 
think  that  they  might  kill  father  or  brother,  or  mother  by  mistake  ! 
All  the  Pagans  of  the  Pirra  country  declare  that  certain  of  them 
possess  the  power  of  changing  into  animals  at  night,  though 
none  declares  that  he  personally  possesses  this  power.  They 
are  all  agreed,  too,  on  one  point,  namely,  that  the  act  of  trans- 
formation into  the  animal  form  takes  place  always  on  a  patch 
of  gravel  or  sand  thrown  up  by  the  small  black  ants. 

A  word  about  this  particular  tribe  of  Pagans  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Officially  they  are  called  the  Yungeru.  They  are 
a  low  class  of  Pagan  with  few  wants,  and  practically  no  clothing. 
They  inhabit  an  area  of  some  120  square  miles,  and  live  chiefly 
on  'gerr' — a  native  beer  brewed  from  Guinea  corn  and  made  so 
thick  that  it  is  food  and  drink  in  one.  In  old  days  they  were  a 
prey  to  slave-dealers,  so  took  to  the  hills.  The  Fulani  tribe  tried 
hard  to  capture  or  destroy  them,  but  the  hills  defeated  their 
efforts.  They  have  been  under  our  control  only  some  four  years, 
but  now  pay  a  tax,  though  unwillingly.  They  breed  fast,  and 
appear  to  flourish  under  the  protection  of  our  Government. 
Their  customs  and  laws  would  fill  a  volume. 

The  above  statements  by  Lieutenant  F furnish,  as  he  himself 

observes,  no  proofs  of  the  power  of  metamorphosis  claimed  by  this 
West  African  tribe.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  even 
if  the  episodes  he  describes  be  merely  coincidents  they  are  at  least 
very  singular  coincidences,  and  ones  not  to  be  dismissed  lightly. 
In  connexion  with  them  I  will  now  quote  the  testimony  of  another 
British  ofiicer,  the  late  Captain  H.  H.  Shott,  D.S.O.,  who  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mons.  Captain  Shott  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  official  in  Northern  Nigeria  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  send 
me  these  results  of  investigations  into  phenomena  which  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  by  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  persons  as  mere 
superstitions  born  of  ignorance  and  savagery,  whatever  may  be 
the  eventual  explanation  of  them  which  a  more  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  psychic  forces — a  knowledge  as  yet  in  its  infancy  so  far 
as  our  Western  civilisation  is  concerned — may  discover.  He  was  at 
Nafada,  in  the  Bauchi  Province  in  Nigeria,  during  1906  and  1907,  in 
charge  of  a  detachment  of  troops.  He  and  his  soldiers  occupied 
native  built  mud- houses  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  about  a  mile  and 
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a  half  distant  from  the  native  town.  For  a  considerable  period 
they  were  raided  nearly  every  night  by  hyenas  led  by  one  enormous 
brute  which  could  always  be  distinguished  by  his  tracks,  and  by 
degrees  they  lost  all  their  live  stock,  such  as  sheep  and  goats. 
Captain  Shott  sat  up  for  many  consecutive  nights  trying  to  shoot 
the  big  hyena,  but  was  never  successful.  He  then  made  a  small 
thorn  zareba,  tied  up  a  goat  in  it,  and  fixed  a  gun  facing  the  entrance. 
Each  night,  however,  the  hyena  took  the  goat  without  setting  off 
the  gun,  by  breaking  through  the  thorn  fence  instead  of  coming  in 
through  the  opening.  At  last  Captain  Shott,  noticing  a  weak  place 
in  the  fence,  set  the  gun  to  face  it,  but  still  left  the  wire  attached  to 
the  trigger  at  the  usual  entrance.  That  night  the  gun  was  heard  to 
go  off,  and  the  report  was  instantly  followed  by  the  howl  of  a  hyena. 
Accompanied  by  another  European  who  had  arrived  that  day, 
Captain  Shott  went  out  with  hurricane  lamps  and  found  that  the 
hyena  had  tried  to  force  its  way  through  the  fence,  and  a  large  pool 
of  blood  showed  that  he  had  been  hard  hit.  The  tracks  were  those 
of  the  big  leader  of  the  pack.  This  was  in  July.  The  ground  was  very 
soft  from  rain,  and  the  guinea-corn  in  the  fields  between  the  troops' 
quarters  and  the  native  town  was  already  head-high.  Captain  Shott 
and  Mr.  Hastings, the  other  European,  could  hear  the  hyena  moaning 
in  the  guinea-corn  not  far  off,  and  followed  up  the  blood  and  tracks. 
At  one  point  they  could  hear  the  hyena  apparently  threshing  about 
on  the  ground  as  though  in  great  pain,  and  when  they  came  up  they 
found  the  jaw  of  the  beast  lying  near  a  large  pool  of  blood.  The 
animal,  however,  had  struggled  onward,  and  a  little  later  they  came 
to  a  path  leading  to  the  native  town  where  all  tracks  and  traces  of 
blood  abruptly  stopped.  After  searching  the  bush  around  for  some 
time  they  returned  to  their  quarters.  The  next  morning  a  depu- 
tation of  natives  came  from  Nafada  to  see  Captain  Shott.  After  the 
usual  formalities,  he  asked  them  why  they  had  come  to  him.  They 
replied  that  the  Galadina  of  Nafada  was  dead,  and  that  the  Captain 
had  shot  him.  The  '  Galadina  '  is  one  of  the  principal  personages  of 
a  Hausa  town,  usually  the  third  in  seniority.  Captain  Shott  told 
them  not  to  talk  nonsense,  and  declared  that  he  had  not  shot  anyone. 
'  But  you  did  shoot  the  Galadina/  was  the  reply ;  '  only  do  not 
think  that  we  mind.  In  reality  we  are  rather  glad,  for  we  all 
1m ow  what  the  Galadina  was.' — '  But  why  do  you  say  that  I  shot 
him  ? '  insisted  the  officer. 

'  Well,'  they  said  to   him,    f  last   night  some  of   us   saw  the 
Galadina  going  out  of  the  town  after  sunset,  and  one  of  us  asked 
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him  where  he  was  going.  The  Galadina  said,  "  I  am  going  into  the 
bush."  Now  he  always  used  to  go  into  the  bush  about  that  time. 
Two  hours  later  we  heard  your  gun  go  off,  and  some  time  afterwards 
we  saw  the  Galadina  come  back.  His  head  was  all  muffled  up,  and 
he  walked  like  a  very  sick  man.  When  he  got  to  his  compound  he 
drove  out  all  his  women,  and  this  morning  when  we  wont  to  see  him 
and  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  he  was  lying  dead,  and 
his  jaw  was  shot  away/ 

Captain  Shott  subsequently  learned  that  the  Galadina  was 
considered  to  be  a  noted  '  hyena  man,'  having  the  power  to  change 
himself  into  a  particularly  large  and  cunning  specimen  of  the  animal. 
He  told  his  friend  (my  informant)  that  the  above  experience  had 
converted  him  from  being  a  very  sceptical  soldier  into  rather  more 
than  a  half-believer  in  the  strange  power  claimed  by  certain  of  the 
natives  in  those  districts.  It  might,  of  course,  easily  be  argued  that 
the  Galadina  of  Nefada  had  been  shot  by  his  own  townsmen.  But 
against  this  argument  the  fact  must  be  noted  that  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Nigeria  no  guns  are  sold,  and  none  are  allowed  to  be 
used  by  any  natives  except  those  in  immediate  attendance  upon 
an  Emir.  No  inhabitant  of  the  town  of  Nafada  either  possessed  or 
could  use  any  such  weapon. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  GRENVILLES. 

BY  BENNET  COPPLESTONE. 
VI.  HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

THE  Ark  Royal  steaming  south  at  easy  cruising  speed  did  not 
reach  the  Falkland  Islands  until  the  end  of  October.  Cradock, 
with  his  weak  and  unhandy  squadron,  had  sailed  away  into  the 
Pacific,  and  was  even  then  about  to  run  his  head  into  the  hornets' 
nest  of  von  Spee's  concentrated  force.  But  about  what  was 
happening  on  the  far  side  of  the  South  American  Spur  the  Ark 
Royals  knew  nothing  and  could  know  nothing.  They  found  Port 
Stanley  empty  of  ships  but  full  of  coal.  Though  the  Ark  Royal 
was  lucky  in  the  amplitude  of  her  bunkers — she  had  been  built  to 
steam  across  the  Atlantic  at  a  full  and  wasteful  speed — Dickie 
had  already  learned  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  days  at  sea  : 
those  upon  which  one  coals  and  those  upon  which  one  doesn't, 
He  had  also  learned  that  a  buccaneering  cruiser,  no  less  than  a 
battleship,  is  tethered  to  her  coaling  stations  and  colliers  as  by  un- 
yielding lines  of  steel  wire.  One  goes  out  to  fight,  yet  fights  rarely  ; 
one  does  not  go  out  to  coal,  yet  finds  oneself  rated  involuntarily  as 
a  perpetual  coalheaver.  Dickie  did  his  trick  of  coal  shovelling 
with  the  rest — the  vast  bunkers  of  the  Ark  Royal  were  most  damn- 
ably insatiable — but  Willie  Pinchin,  assistant  paymaster  and 
captain's  secretary,  was  always  deeply  involved  in  official  duties 
whenever  the  coal  bags  came  aboard.  Manual  labour  had  no 
place  in  Master  Willie's  scheme  of  life.  The  padre — for  they 
piously  carried  a  chaplain — might  blacken  his  skin  to  match  his 
black  heart  (I  am  quoting  Willie),  yet  the  captain's  secretary 
remained  unmoved  by  the  sacerdotal  example.  '  I  am,'  declared 
he,  '  the  one  man  in  the  ship  who  does  any  work.  The  Skipper 
depends  upon  me  every  minute  of  the  day  and  consults  me  upon 
everything.  I  should  very  much  like  to  help  you  Johnnies  with 
those  beastly  bags,  but  I  cannot  desert  the  Skipper.  If  I  did  he 
would  most  properly  have  me  court-martialled  and  shot.  You 
see,  I  am  his  confidential,  his  very  confidential,  secretary/ 

'  We  know  that  already,  you  measly  slacker,'  growled  the 
Commander,  a  rough  son  of  the  Merchant  Service  to  whom  coaling 
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in  bags  from  tossing  colliers  was  as  loathsome  a  pursuit  as  to  Willie — 
he  had  been  brought  up  upon  big  shoots  and  open  hatches.  '  We 
never  get  much  chance  to  forget  that  you  keep  the  Skipper  under 
your  thumb.  Still,  that  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  bear  a 
hand  with  the  bags/ 

'  Nothing  would  please  me  more/  blandly  returned  Willie. 
'  Nothing.  But  you  see  how  I  am  placed.  Even  at  this  minute  I 
am  Avasting  good  time  talking  to  you.  I  ought  to  be  balancing 
the  accounts.  If  I  don't/  he  darkly  added,  '  pay  day  will  come 
round  and  no  pay  for  any  man  Jack  of  you.'  As  the  keeper  of  the 
cash  and  the  records,  the  ingenious  Willie  kept  his  thumb  as  firmly 
pressed  upon  the  ship's  company  as  upon  poor  Grenville,  his  chiefs 

The  Ark  Royal  was  at  Port  Stanley  when,  on  November  8,  the 
sorely  wounded  Glasgow  trailed  in,  sheltering  under  lee  of  the  fat 
bulk  of  the  Canopus.  The  lean  fast  cruiser,  the  one  fighting 
survivor  of  Coronel,  looked  like  a  crippled  terrier  under  convoy  of 
a  sheep.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Canopus 
that  she  was  without  use  in  pursuit,  in  fighting,  or  in  flight.  It  was 
the  fault  of  those  who  sent  an  old  slow  ship  to  do  a  fast  ship's 
work. 

'  I  have  just  dined  in  the  wardroom  of  the  Glasgow,'  wrote 
Dickie  in  the  log  intended  for  my  private  eye,  '  and  her  Skipper 
was  so  kind  as  to  speak  to  me  about  my  ship.  The  officers  aro 
wonderful.  They  have  had  an  awful  thrashing  and .  ought  to  be 
all  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific.  At  least  six  hundred  shells  were 
fired  at  them,  yet  they  were  hit,  five  times  altogether  and  only  once 
at  all  seriously.  No  one  would  guess  from  their  gay  talk  that  they 
are  hot  from  a  howling  disaster.  They  are  all  as  bright  as  paint 
and  as  cheerful  as  Dad  used  to  be.  I  suppose  that  it  is  in  the  blood 
of  them  to  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth — or  in  the  training. 
I  should  have  it  in  the  blood  all  right  though  I  seem  to  be  a  bit  of 
a  grouser.  My  training  must  have  been  faulty.  All  they  ask  is 
to  be  given  some  consorts  with  legs  and  guns  and  to  be  turned  on 
to  von  Spec  again.  One  thing  worries  me  ;  I  daren't  refer  to  it  to 
them,  and  there  is  no  one  here  to  ask.  Were  they  right  to  make  a 
bolt  after  the  other  two  ships  had  been  sunk,  or  as  good  as  sunk  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  stayed  and  been  wiped  out  themselves  ? 
Common  sense  says,  of  course,  that  they  were  right,  and  I  suppose 
that  Duty  to  the  Service  would  say  that  same  thing.  Why  should 
a  king's  ship  be  wasted  ?  And  yet  it  must  have  needed  much  more 
courage  in  the  Glasgow's  Skipper  to  bolt  than  to  have  stayed  and 
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to  have  been  uselessly  destroyed.  If  I  had  been  an  officer  in  his 
ship  I  should  now  be  jolly  grateful  to  him.  The  long  range  fighting 
business  when  one  is  out -gunned  and  out-ranged  makes  me  cold 
in  the  stomach  to  think  of.  As  a  rampagious  Grenville  I  am  a  bit 
of  a  fraud  ;  to  you,  my  placidly  tolerant  Uncle  Bennet,  I  will 
freely  confess  that  I  am  no  better  than  a  coward.  Though  very 
few  long  range  shells  seem  to  hit,  yet  to  stand  on  decks  of  a  frail 
haystack  of  a  converted  liner  like  the  ArJc  Royal  and  to  watch  them 
plumping  into  the  sea  all  around  must  be  a  devilish  squirmy 
experience.  The  smallest  of  them  would  burst  us  up  if  it  got  well 
home  between  decks. 

'  Little  as  I  enjoy  the  prospect  it  looks  as  if  we  were  in  for  heavy 
dose  of  shell  medicine.  For  it  is  whispered  in  the  wardroom  that  we 
are  to  cruise  away  north  by  our  little  selves  and  to  put  up  a  tall 
bluff  with  the  whole  German  squadron.  The  Canopus  stays  here 
to  protect  Port  Stanley  and  the  coal  reserves  for  the  mighty  ships 
which  are  coming,  while  the  Glasgow  is  off  for  Rio,  there  to  be  re- 
paired of  her  hurts.  The  big  fast  squadron  of  avengers  which  is 
already  at  sea  cannot  arrive  for  another  month.  In  the  meantime 
von  Spee  might  descend  upon  the  Falklands  and  play  old  Harry 
with  our  only  base,  in  spite  of  the  Campus's  twelve-inch  guns.  She 
hasn't  the  speed  of  a  healthy  tortoise,  and  would  have  to  stay  in 
port  while  the  Germans  were  ravaging  the  Islands. 

'  The  Ark  Royal  is  to  be  ordered  away  to  play  a  lone  hand  on 
the  Chilian  coast.  We  are  to  form  a  coaling  base  somewhere  and 
somehow,  to  get  into  touch  with  von  Spee  somehow  and  somewhere, 
to  delay  him  all  we  can  by  pretending  to  be  the  advance  scout  of 
a  strong  English  squadron,  to  listen  to  his  messages  and  to  discover 
his  plans,  to  sink  his  colliers  and  to  run  from  his  fighting  ships.  I  am 
all  for  legging  it  at  our  full  twenty -two  knots  if  we  ever  see  a  German 
top  the  horizon,  but  I  have  my  doubts  of  Dad.  That  confounded 
Willie  has  been  at  his  sorcery  tricks  again  and  has  prophesied  that 
the  Ark  Royal  will  come  by  her  end  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  That's 
not  a  hard  thing  to  prophesy  when  one  carries  a  Skipper  like  Dad, 
who  would  be  only  too  jolly  well  pleased  to  make  it  good.  But 
since  Coronel  I.  have  been  right  off  glory.  Glory  is  no  sort  of  wear 
for  my  cold  corpse.  There  is  nothing  of  the  armour-plated  hero 
about  me/ 

'It  is  all  right/  wrote  Dickie  a  couple  of  days  later.  '  The 
story  of  our  role  was  correct  in  most  of  the  details.  We  are  already 
at  sea  chock  a  block  with  good  Welsh  coal.  You  couldn't  get 
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another  lump  on  board  unless  you  put  it  in  the  funnels  or  under  the 
cabin  bunks.  Coal  is  going  to  be  our  biggest  trouble.  We  shall 
have  to  nose  in  and  out  of  the  West  Coast  ports,  seeking  where  we 
can  lay  in  soft  Chilian  stuff  to  eke  out  our  hard  Welsh.  The  Skipper 
called  all  us  officers  into  his  saloon  yesterday  and  read  his  Orders. 
They  are  mighty  vague.  The  Ark  Royal  is  a  bally  Forlorn  Hope, 
whose  job  it  is  to  sacrifice  herself  to  make  good  the  work  of  the 
relieving  squadron.  Dad  admitted  as  much  when  he  told  us  that 
we  must  at  all  costs  stop  von  Spee  from  coming  South  until  the 
Falkland  Islands  were  ready  to  receive  him  hospitably.  "  Never," 
said  he,  "  has  a  king's  ship  been  granted  a  more  noble  privilege 
than  ours.  We  are  fast,  we  are  well  armed  " — Dad  is  a  glorious 
old  humbug,  isn't  he  ? — "  we  understand  exactly  what  is  required 
of  us,  and  we  will  do  our  duty  at  any  cost."  Of  course  we  all 
cheered  the  old  man.  I'm  sure  that  if  anyone  could  inspire  a  mixed 
ship's  company,  officers  and  men  who  have  never  seen  a  shot  fired 
at  them,  with  splendid  unselfish  courage,  Dad  is  the  man.  Even 
I  felt  quite  heroic  after  his  speech,  and  I  know,  better  than  my 
messmates,  what  small  relknce  can  be  placed  upon  our  ancient 
guns.  Our  Commander  said  that  the  Skipper  could  depend  upon 
us  to  the  death,  and  upon  every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship.  Which  is 
true  enough.  We  are  a  scratch  lot,  but  we  shall  go  through  with  the 
business  however  cold  we  may  f«el  in  our  inmost  stomachs.  I 
wonder  if  any  amateur  fighting  man  was  ever  quite  so  candid  as 
I  am  to  you* 

'  ^'illie  makes  a  most  aggravating  mystery  of  his  confidential 
relations  with  our  Skipper.  He  wags  his  head  and  looks  like  a  fat 
grinning  owl  as  we  ignorant  others  discuss  at  limitless  lengths  the 
purpose  and  probably  ending  of  our  desperate  cruise.  "  I  could  an 
I  would  a  tale  unfold  "  is  written  all  over  the  blighter  whom  I  could 
kick  the  more  heartily  because  he  was  the  friend  of  my  boyhood. 
Through  no  seeking  of  his  the  little  Jacob  has  robbed  me  of  my  birth- 
right. Now  and  then  he  graciously  permits  scraps  of  information 
to  dribble  out.  One  of  them  is  the  startling  news  that  Dad  and  our 
enemy  von  Spee  are  ultimate  old  friends.  They  were  lieutenants 
together  years  ago  on  the  China  Station,  the  one  English  and  the 
othor  German,  yet  friends  of  the  firmest.  I  recollect  now  that  Dad 
did  mention  to  me  during  that  long  ago  luncheon  at  the  Naval  and 
Military  Club  that  ho  knew  the  C.-in-C.  of  the  German  Pacific 
Squadron.  No  one  expected  then  that  the  adroit  creature  would 
concentrate  off  the  Chilian  coast  a  squadron  drawn  from  half  the 
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seas  of  the  world.  There  is  a  freemasonry  about  the  regular  Naval 
Services  which  makes  no  reckoning  of  national  frontiers.  The  seas 
are  all  one.  and  the  Services  are  all  one.  An  N.O.  is  an  N.O.  all  the 
world  over,  a  man  set  apart  and  dedicated  to  the  sea.  I  am  sure 
that  Dad  and  von  Spee  will  fight  one  another  the  more  joyfully 
because  they  are  friends ;  they  will  sink  or  be  sunk  in  hearty  love  and 
good  fellowship.  Sailors  are  a  queer  breed.  Their  old-world 
notions  bubble  up  sometimes  in  my  own  land-corrupted  blood. 
I  feel  a  curious  satisfaction  myself  that  if  we  are  all  to  be  put  down 
it  will  be  by  the  friendly  hand  of  a  white  man  and  a  gentleman. 
Dad,  according  to  Willie,  says  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  Prussian 
Junker  about  von  Spee.  He  is  a  fine  sailor  and  a  real  sportsman, 
and  I  am  very  glad  for  my  dear  old  Dad's  sake  that  his  lone  heroic 
hand  is  to  be  played  against  a  knightly  enemy.  News  has  come 
through  of  the  doings  of  the  Germans  in  Belgium,  and  to  my  friends 
of  the  wardroom  every  man  of  German  blood  is  a  Bosche  and  a 
bloody  Hun.  But  not  to  me,  and  not  to  Dad,  I'm  sure.' 

'  Bennet,  old  man,  I  have  great  news  for  you,  which  I  must  set 
down  at  once  in  my  log,  though  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  never  see 
it.  You  will  have  realised  in  your  understanding  way  how  bitterly 
I  have  been  disappointed,  how  my  forced  isolation  from  the  one 
man  whom  I  love  above  all  others  in  the  world  has  made  of  me  the 
wretchedest  of  silly  grousers.  That  is  all  over  now.  My  head  is 
in  the  clouds  and  my  feet  dance  upon  the  steel  decks.  For  when 
we  go  into  action  and  the  great  fight  is  joined  somewhere  beyond  the 
northern  horizon,  Dad  and  I  will  be  together.  We  shall  be  within 
six  feet  of  one  another,  he  at  his  duties  and  I  at  mine ;  together 
we  shall  face  whatever  Willie's  pixies  have  planned  for  us.  Isn't 
it  splendid  ?  Just  when  I  had  given  up  hope,  when  I  felt  like  an 
unfriended  melancholy  dog  about  to  be  chucked  into  the  Ditch 
with  a  stone  tied  to  its  neck,  there  came  this  turn  in  my  wheel  of 
Fortune.  It  happened  so  naturally  and  inevitably  that  I  should 
have  seen  it  coming  if  I  had  had  as  much  brain  as  a  decently 
intelligent  rabbit. 

'  You  will  remember  that  up  to  now  we  have  been  working  the 
guns  as  independent  units.  I  have  had  the  bow  six-inch,  old  John 
the  sterr  six-inch,  and  a  Lieutenant  R.N.E.  on  the  boat  deck  the 
side  batteries  of  four-inch.  One  can't  fight  an  action  that  fool  way, 
and  Dad  saw  it  all  along  as  clearly  as  I  did.  So  this  afternoon  he 
sent  for  me  and  the  engineer  who  looks  after  the  electrical  fittings. 
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Wo  call  this  engineer  "  Torps,"  though  there  isn't  a  blamed  torpedo 

in  the  ship.     "  How  long,"  asked  Dad  bluntly,  "  will  it  take  you 

two  to  fix  up  a  Gunnery  Control  on  the  upper  bridge,  my  Action 

Station  ?  "    He  explained  that  he  must  have  the  two  six-inch  guns 

under  one  Control  near  his  own  person,  and  be  able  also  to  keep  in 

touch  with  the  four-inch  batteries  through  a  subsidiary  Control. 

"  We  can't  fight  an  action,"  .said  Dad,  "  with  every  gunner  doing 

what  he  darned  pleases."     I  replied  that  we  could  soon  shift  the 

six-foot  range-finder  and  the  Dumeresque  to  the  upper  bridge — 

the  range  finder  is  unarmoured — and  run   navyphone  connexions 

to    the   guns.    We    were   not    equipped    with    modern   gunnery 

indicators.     There  would,  I  said,  have  to  be  a  subsidiary  Control 

on  the  boat  deck  in  direct  communication  with  the  central  Control ; 

as  the  ranges  were  checked  and  the  ratd  of  change  observed  on  the 

bridge  we  could  pass  on  the  information  by  'phone.     "  Quite  so," 

agreed  Dad.     "  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  :  how  long  will  the 

fixing  and  wiring  take  you  ?    We  shan't  be  in  touch  with  the  enemy 

for  a  week,  but  I  want  to  get  this  Control  completed  and  ready  to 

operate  within  twenty-four  hours.    We  must  practise  with  the 

thing  before  we  have  to  fight  with  it."    Then  up  spake  Torps  : 

"  If  Sub-Lieutenant  Grenville  will  explain  exactly  what  wiring  he 

wants  done  I  will  have  it  completed  by  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"  Make  it  so,"  said  Dad.    We  were  retiring  from  his  cabin  when 

Dad  called  to  me  to  stop  for  a  moment.    And  for  the  first  time  since 

we  had  come  aboard  the  Ark  Royal  he  spoke  to  me  as  "  Dick." 

We  had  been  "  Sir  "  and  "  Grenville  "  to  one  another  all  through 

those  weary  weeks.    When  we  were  alone  he  turned  to  me  smiling 

and  held  out  his  hand.     "  It  has  been  good  for  you,  Dickie,"  he 

said,  "  and  good  for  me,  though  both  of  us  have  suffered.    Did 

you  think  that  I  was  going  to  stick  it  out  to  the  end  ?  "    "  Yes, 

Dad,"  said  I.     "  You  are  the  Captain  and  I  have  understood." 

He  put  his  arm  over  my  shoulder  in  the  old  way  and  hugged  me, 

and  we  didn't  speak  for  quite  a  minute.    Then  he  muttered  :    "  For 

once,  inclination  has  marched  with  duty.    We  really  did  need  a 

Gunnery  Control  on  the  upper  bridge."    "  Of  course  we  did,  Sir," 

replied  I,  laughing  happily ;  "  even  John  would  allow  that  the  Ark 

Royal  could  not  be  fought  without  one."    Then  he  dismissed  me, 

and  I  pranced  off  to  fit  up  that  Control  in  double  quick  time.     Come 

weal  or  woe  the  two  Richards  are  themselves  again. 

'  Dad  does  not  do  things  by  halves.    He  has  taken  me  to  his 
bosom  once  again,  and  with  me  the  whole  ship's  company.    He  grows 
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younger  every  day  as  we  forge  towards  our  unknown  destiny  in 
the  hot  Pacific  spaces.     Perhaps  his  blood  warms,  as  mine  does,  with 
the  dazzling  realisation  that  he  and  I  are  at  last  together  in  the 
fabulous  South  Seas  of  our  ancestors.    We  seam  to  have  put  back 
the  long  calendar,  for  the  frail  bark  of  the  Grenvilles  is  once  more 
roving  hostile  seas  to  singe  the  beard  of  a  formidable  adversary. 
We  haven't  a  friend  that  w?  know  of  north  of  the  Straits,  nowhere 
to  refit  if  we  happen  to  be  injured,  no  base  at  which  to  replenish 
with  coal  and  supplies.     We  are  on  our  own,  self-contained,  and 
devilish  happy.    Dad  has  shed  the  regular  Navy  and  the  haughty 
Owner  business.    He  wanders  into  the  wardroom  almost  every 
night  now  and  yarns  to  us  freely  of  his  plans.    All  the  officers  love 
him  for  his  frankness  and  would  do  anything  to  please  him.    Willie 
has  become  a  back  number.    His  little  day  of  swagger  as  the  Cap- 
tain's cqnfidant  has  drawn  to  a  close.    Now  that  the  Great  Man 
takes  counsel  openly  with  his  Commander  and  Navigating  Lieu- 
tenant and  Chief  Engineer  and   Gunnery  Lieutenant,  the   A.P. 
has  become  mighty  small  potatoes.    Why,  the  fellow  is  not  even 
an  Executive  Officer — little  more,  in  fact,  than  a  clerk.    Dad's 
talks  with  us  show  him  up  in  quite  a  new  light  even  in  my  eyes. 
He  was  always  the  dearest  and  the  loyalest  and  the  bravest  of 
men,  but  I  never  knew  till  now  what  a  cunning  old  serpent  of  a  parent 
I  had.     He  has  thought  out  the  neatest  and  simplest  of  schemes 
for  spoofing  and  bewildering  his  ancient  pal,  von  Spee.   He  says  that 
von  Spee  is  a  splendid  sailor  when  he  is  given  full  time  to  work 
out  plans  in  detail — his  concentration  at  Easter  Island,  whither 
he  gathered  in  cruisers  from  over  half  the  world  unknown  to  our 
Admiralty,  was  a  naval  masterpiece — but  that  his  mind  works 
slowly.    He  is  not  quick  at  the  uptake.     Give  him  a  new  problem 
in  sea  strategy  every  twenty- four  hours,  and  he  will  be  so  flummoxed 
that  he  won't  know  which  end  of  his  ship  travels  first.    So  Dad 
has  in  mind  to  give  von  Spee  a  choice  assortment  of  problems,  and 
to  keep  him  busy  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  has  to  deal  with  a 
single  ship  or  with  a  whole  bally  squadron.    It  really  begins  to 
look  as  if  with  decent  luck — and  we  shall  need  all  we  can  get — 
we  may  contrive  to  keep  von  Spee  frolicking  about  on  the  wrong 
side  of  Cape  Horn  until  our  own  battle  crushers  have  reached  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  then  run  off  ourselves  in  time  to  be  in  at 
the  grand  finish. 

'  I  have  done  Dad  every  kind  of  injustice.    I  had  pictured  him 
to  myself  and  to  you  as  a  bull-headed  fighter  who  would  just  run 
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in  upon  the  German  squadron  and  get  himself  and  us  sunk  out  of 
hand.  I  was  all  wrong.  He  is  a  master  of  finesse.  If  he  is  forced 
to  fight  he  will,  but  he  means  to  do  his  work  without  firing  a  shot 
if  he  can.  "  This  is  a  job  for  brains,  not  guns,"  he  has  said  to  us  ; 
"  for  your  brains  and  mine.  Our  tools  will  be  speed,  long  coal 
endurance,  and  wireless  telegraphy.  We  mustn't  be  seen  if  wo 
can  possibly  keep  out  of  sight,  for  the  moment  we  are  seen  our 
pretty  game  of  spoof  will  be  ended.  Von  Spee  is  strong  enough 
in  ships  and  in  guns  to  wipe  us  off  the  seas  in  ten  minutes.  We 
shall  succeed  for  just  so  long  as  we  can  keep  him  wondering  what 
he  is  up  against."  Dad  smacked  down  his  hand  on  the  chart  which 
was  spread  out  on  the  table  while  he  lectured  us.  "  Look,"  said 
he.  "  We  have  to  keep  him  from  sailing  to  the  Falkland?  for  another 
fortnight  " — this  was  on  November  14.  "  After  that,  the  sooner 
he  butts  his  head  into  the  trap,  the  better.  For  two  weeks  we  must 
keep  the  sea  and  operate  on  his  flank.  He  can't  get  any  cable 
news,  for  we  hold  all  the  lines.  He  will  grasp  that  some  English 
devilry  is  being  played  against  him,  but  he  won't  know  what  it  is. 
That  is  the  point.  Until  he  finds  out  he  dare  not  sail  for  the  south 
and  attack  our  Falklands  base.' 

'  We  have  begun  well.  Willie,  whose  ugly  nose  is  badly  out  "of 
joint  and  his  temper  horrid,  says  that  it  is  better  to  end  well  and 
begin  badly  than  the  other  way  about.  But  we  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  Willie  ;  he  is  a  back  number.  Ou  the  15th,  off  the 
Gulf  of  Penas,  we  raised  a  collier  which  confessed  fco  being  bound 
for  Valparaiso.  She  had  slipped  out  of  Montevideo  after  Coronel, 
evaded  our  cruisers  off  the  Plate,  penetrated  the  Strait.s,  and  was 
busy  toddling  up  the  coast  to  bring  joy  to  the  hearts  of  von  Spee's 
engineers  and  much  gold  to  her  Dago  owners.  She  had  5,000  tons 
of  good  steam  coal,  which  is  now  ours.  This  lucky  capture — 
Assistant  Paymaster  Willie  calls  it  a  forced  purchase  and  has  entered 
up  the  cost  in  his  books — has  solved  our  worst  problem,  which  was 
how  to  get  back  to  our  base  after  emptying  our  bunkers  in  the 
ragging  match  with  old  man  Spee.  Wo  have  taken  off  all  that 
we  can  stow  in  the  Ark  Royal  and  left  the  collier  in  an  uncharted 
creek,  where  we  can  find  her  again  when  wo  want  her.  A  prize 
crew  is  in  charge  with  orders  to  open  the  seacocks  if  an  enemy 
heaves  in  sight.  The  late  crew  of  disgusted  Dagoes — who  hadn't 
in  the  least  expected  to  run  up  against  the  White  Ensign  in  the 
South  Pacific — are  safe  under  hatches.  They  are  not  exactly 
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prisoners,  but  we  can't  let  them  loose  ashore  ;  they  might  give  away 
our  presence  in  these  waters.  Dad  says  that  he  is  prepared  to  risk 
war  with  the  mighty  Republic  of  Uruguay.  In  the  meantime  he 
has  paid  the  Dago  skipper  a  very  good  price  for  the  coal. 

'  We  can  now  keep  the  sea  for  three  weeks  if  we  don't  eat  into 
our  bunkers  with  too  much  high  speed  work.  We  have  heard 
nothing  yet  of  von  Spee,  though  we  are  easily  within  wireless  range 
of  him,  and  our  own  aerials  are  silent.  We  have  a  powerful 
installation  which  is  going  to  get  talking  presently — when  we  are  a< 
thousand  miles  oat  to  the  West  and  are  playing  at  being  a  squadron  F 

'  I  suppose  that  you  have  begun  to  spot  the  little  game  of  the 
ingenious  corsair  who  commands  us  ?  We  are  going  to  give  our- 
selves out  to  be  the  armoured  cruiser  Defence,  supported  by  the; 
Carnarvon  and  Cornwall  and  a  couple  of  auxiliary  cruisers  which 
were  off  the  Plate  when  Coronel  was  fought  and  have  just  had 
time  to  get  round  here.  Dad  wanted  us  to  be  the  flagship  of  four" 
Japanese  battle-cruisers,  but  the  wireless  operator  struck.  He  said 
it  would  be  difficult  enough  to  be  four  or  five  English  ships  whose 
code  letters  and  wireless  equipment  he  knew,  but  Japanese  wireless 
was  the  limit.  He  didn't  know  enough  about  it  to  deceive  a  childj 
let  alone  a  lot  of  scientific  Germans  just  out  of  the  Far  East.  So 
Dad  had  to  put  up  with  remaining  English.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we 
could  have  made  von  Spee  think  that  a  squadron  of  Japanese 
battle-cruisers  was  out  thirsting  for  his  blood,  we  could  have  kept 
him  here  till  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible  had  arrived  to  wipe  him  up. 
He  won't  be  afraid  to  search  for  the  Defence,  Carnarvon,  and  Corn- 
wall, and  will  be  eager  to  make  a  second  Coronel  meal  of  them. 
Still,  if  we  can  keep  him  busy  for  two  more  weeks,  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  we  shall  have  done  our  work.  What  rather  worries  me  just 
now  is  the  beggar's  silence.  He  may  have  left  Valparaiso  and 
be  on  to  us  at  any  moment.  The  sooner  we  are  far  out  to  sea  the 
better."  This  was  on  the  16th,  and  for  the  next  three  days  Dad 
kept  the  Ark  Royal  going  night  and  day  at  twenty  knots,  steering 
on  a  long  curve  far  into  the  Pacific. 

'  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  when  we  were  a  thousand 
miles  out  into  the  Pacific  and  somewhere  about  the  latitude  of 
Santa  Maria  Island,  Dad  came  into  the  wardroom  as  usual  and 
told  us  that  von  Spec's  Telefunken  was  beginning  to  flicker  through 
into  our  wireless  room.  The  Germans  had  damped  their  sparks  so  as 
to  keep  the  ranges  short ;  still,  we  could  just  hear.  The  messages 
were  not  clear  enough  to  read,  but  our  chief  operator  thought  that  he 
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bad  detected  seven  installations.  "(If  von  Spee.  is  out  with  seven 
ships,"  said  Dad,  "  that  will  mean  his  five  cruisers  and  two  colliers. 
He  wouldn't  turn  out  in  that  strength  unless  he  were  going  for 
a  long  voyage.  We  will  edge  in  a  bit  and  try  to  make  sure.  To  me 
it  looks  as  if  the  German  squadron  had  started  for  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  that  we  were  about  due  to  begin.  I  have  decided," 
he  continued  quite  gravely,  "  to  become  the  battle-cruiser  Australia, 
and  to  keep  on  the  other  little  lot.  You  see,"  he  continued,  when 
we  had  finished  laughing,  "  I  am  afraid  that  von  Spee  will  ignore 
any  squadron  which  has  nothing  in  it  faster  or  more  powerful  than 
the  Defence,  but  he  can't  ignore  the  battle-cruiser  Australia  on 
his  flank.  With  her  twenty-five  knots  of  speed  and  eight  twelve- 
inch  guns  she  could  catch  him  and  make  a  mouthful  of  him  before 
ever  he  reached  the  Falklands.  She  chased  von  Spee  as  far  as  the 
Fiji  Islands  in  September,  and  could  have  got  here  if  she  had  been 
ordered  up,  so  we  must  make  free  to  rope  her  in."  Dad  went  on 
to  explain  that  the  wireless  operator  had  a  list  of  the  pre-war  code 
letters  of  all  the  ships  which  we  were  going  to  impersonate  and  would 
keep  up  a  running  fire  of  messages  from  the  flagship  to  the  others 
in  an  obsolete  Admiralty  code.  "  We  want  von  Spee,"  he  said, 
"  to  read  enough  to  learn  what  slaps  we  have  and  approximately 
where  they  are.  I  have  left  the  corroborative  details  which  are 
designed  to  give  verisimilitude  to  our  operations  entirely  to  Tomp- 
kins  :  I  don't  myself  know  the  first  thing  about  wireless." 

'  This  latest  twist  of  Dad's  agile  but  ignorant  mind  made  me 
doubt  whether  he  were  not  relying  too  completely  upon  the  expert- 
ness  of  Tompkins  and  the  mysterious  elasticities  of  wireless  tele- 
graphy. For  if  any  ship  can  so  easily  pretend  to  be  any  other  ship, 
or  even  a  whole  squadron,  why  has  not  the  device  been  used  before 
to  the  great  confusion  of  the  enemy  ?  Dad,  when  I  proffered  this 
view  hi  open  wardroom,  brushed  it  aside.  "It  may  have  been 
done  for  all  I  know,"  said  he  airily,  "  and  if  it  hasn't,  we  will  set  up 
a  precedent.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  we  have  wriggled 
out  of  a  desperate  situation  by  irregular  devices.  But  for  Griggs 
and  his  fantastic  gadgets  we  should  have  come  by  our  end  long 
ago  in.  Christchurch  Bay."  I  wonder  if  Dad  is  really  so  confident 
as  he  professes  to  be. 

'  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  Tompkins  in  his  cave  of  wireless 
sorcery  and  have  come  away  convinced  that  Dad  is  excessively 
sanguine.  Tompkins  says  that  our  installation  is  powerful  enough 
for  anything  ;  we  have  a  Poulsen  arc  which  can  send  at  night  for 
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an  indefinite  distance.  I  never  knew  before  that  wireless  waves 
travel  twice  as  far  by  night  as  by  day.  He  says  that  we  can  pretend 
all  right  to  be  the  Australia— if  the  Germans  are  fools  enough  to 
believe  us — and  can  send  out  orders  to  imaginary  consorts.  But 
what  are  the  enemy  going  to  think  when  they  don't  pick  up  any 
replies  ? 

'  A  flagship  transmitting  messages  to  a  squadron  which  has  not 
the  common  civility  to  acknowledge  them  will  not  sound  exactly 
convincing.  When  I  asked  if  we  could  not  reply  to  our  own  mes- 
sages and  keep  up  the  illusion  that  way,  Tompkins  sniffed.  He 
says  that  we  can  vary  our  wave  length — it  is  done  constantly  in 
order  to  baffle  a  listening  enemy — but  that  we  can't  vary  the 
character  of  our  installation,  which  has  a  distinct  individuality. 
We  have  to  do  with  the  Germans,  says  Tompkins  snappily,  who 
are  the  best  electricians  in  the  world.  Nowadays  the  distance 
and  direction  of  a  ship  putting  forth  wireless  waves  can  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  those  who  receive  them,  so  that,  apart  from 
the  individual  character  of  its  equipment,  one  ship  that  pretended 
to  be  two  would  be  spotted  at  once.  I  must  say  that  this  talk 
with  Tompkins  has  left  me  rather  depressed.  As  an  ignorant 
outsider  Dad's  scheme  had  impressed  me  by  its  plausible  simplicity  ; 
now  that  I  have  done  some  investigation  in  the  cave  of  Tompkins, 
it  remains  simple  with  the  simplicity  of  Simon,  but  has  altogether 
ceased  to  be  plausible/ 

Dickie's  artless  letters  have  now  brought  my  narrative  to 
November  20,  when  the  disaster  of  Coronel  was  just  three  weeks 
old,  and  von  Spee  was  within  ten  days  of  finally  setting  out  with 
his  cruisers  to  capture  the  Falkland  Islands.  How  he  arrived 
there  on  the  morning  of  December  8  just  in  time  to  be  gobbled  up 
by  the  squadron  of  avengers  which  had  steamed  into  Port  Stanley 
a  bare  twelve  hours  earlier,  has  been  told  many  times  and  belongs 
to  history.  But  what  has  never  been  explained  is  his  long  delay, 
pottering  up  and  down  the  Chile  coast,  all  through  those  precious 
weeks  during  which  his  destiny  was  being  determined.  Half  his 
ammunition  had  been  shot  away  during  the  bombardment  of 
Tahiti  and  in  the  costly  fusillade  of  Coronel ;  but  since  he  had  no 
means  of  refilling  his  magazines  in  Chile  he  could  not  have  been 
delayed  by  his  shortage  of  shell.  It  is  known  that  he  was  much 
embarrassed  by  lack  of  coal  and  of  suitable  colliers,  for  he  could 
not  risk  the  long  trip  from  Valparaiso  to  the  Falklands  until  full 
preparations  had  been  made  for  Qoaling  on  the  return  journey.  He 
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knew  that  much  English  coal  had  been  stored  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  but  ho  could  not  be  sure  of  laying  hands  upon  it.  What 
Dickie  Grenville  has  written  of  the  solitary  enterprise  of  the  Ark 
Royal  convinces  me  that  von  Spee's  coaling  arrangements  had 
been  completed,  and  that  he  had  definitely  started  about  the  evening 
of  the  18th  or  the  morning  of  November  19.  His  movements 
were  slow — for  he  was  tethered  to  the  sluggish  seven  knots  of  his 
colliers — but  if  that  voyage  of  his  had  not  been  interrupted  he  would 
have  arrived  at  his  destination  whil •>.  the  Invincible  and  Inflexible 
were  yet  two  thousand  miles  away.  It  was  interrupted,  ten  more 
days  were  lost  to  von  Spee,  and  the  frail  Ark  Royal,  which  sacrificed 
herself  to  make  him  lose  them,  came  gloriously  by  her  end.  For 
the  second  time  in  English  naval  history  a  Grenville  pitted  one 
ship  against  an  Armada  of  enemies  and  gained  imperishable  fame 
in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

'  It  was  on  November  20  that  we  began  to  speak,'  wrote  Dickie, 
whose  letters  travelled  to  me  months  later  unspoiled  by  any  Censor, 
'  and  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  night  was  still  and  the 
electrical  conditions  of  weather  favourable.  Speaking  as  the 
Australia  we  called  to  the  imaginary  Defence,  Carnarvon,  Cornwall, 
and  Orama,  gave  them  precke  orders  as  to  their  courses  and  where 
to  find  us,  and  ended  by  warning  them  not  to  reply  nor  to  com- 
municate with  ono  another  except  by  visible  signalling.  After 
this  loud  effort,  cast  crackling  into  the  void  of  ether,  we  fell  silent 
and  listened — or  rather  Tompkins  listened.  Von  Spee  must  have 
been  almost  due  east  of  us  ard  quite  a  thousand  miles  away.  He 
may  not  have  been  able  to  read  what  we  sent — though  we 
deliberately  used  an  obsolete  Admiralty  code— but  he  must  have 
realised  instantly  that  a  very  powerful  wireless  apparatus,  which 
was  certainly  that  of  a  big  English  warship,  was  talking  far  out 
in  the  Pacific.  Tompkins  reported  that  the  Telefunken  calls,  which 
he  had  been  picking  up  and  reading  for  hours  past,  instantly  ceased. 
I  like  to  picture  to  myself  those  German  ships,  slowly  bound  for 
the  Horn  and  the  easy  capture  of  the  Falklands,  suddenly  stricken 
dumb  as  our  loud  shout  from  the  empty  Pacific  foil  upon  their 
startled  ears.  All  through  the  night  we  cruised  to  and  fro,  moving 
little,  but  in  the  morning  wo  put  on  speed  and  steamed  to  the 
south-west  at  some  eighteen  knots  for  ten  hours.  This  was  in  order 
to  get  a  substantial  shift  in  our  position  so  as  to  worry  von  Spee's 
experts  when  next  we  began  to  talk.  That  evening,  the  21st,  we 
shouted  again,  a  good  hefty  shout,  kept  up  for  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour,  and  then  stopped  as  suddenly  as  we  had  begun.  "  Our 
performances,"  remarked  the  Commander  drily  at  dinner,  "remind 
me  of  a  small  boy  pulling  a  house  bell  violently  and  then  running 
away.  We  seem  to  have  rung  up  old  von  Spee  to  some  purpose, 
for  we  haven't  had  a  whisper  from  him  since  last  night."  Tompkins 
was  less  confident  when  I  visited  him  in  the  course  of  that  evening. 
He  admitted  that  our  weird  wireless  tactics  had  probably  puzzled 
the  Germans,  but  refused  to  believe  that  we  could  really  deceive 
them.  They  will  know,  he  said,  that  we  are  only  one  ship  and 
won't  bother  about  us.  I  pointed  out  that  they  had  kept  extremely 
quiet  themselves,  which  suggested  that  they  had  some  counter  game 
on  hand.  "  Of  course,  they  are  not  going  to  let  us  know  where 
they  are  or  what  they  are  doing,"  grumbled  Tompkins.  "  They 
will  keep  in  touch  with  one  another  by  sight.  If  by  any  mis- 
fortune they  take  us  seriously  and  start  out  to  look  for  us  we  shall 
have  a  merry  old  time.  We  can't  get  back  to  our  collier  with  all 
those  German  ships  in  the  way,  and  all  this  trotting  up  and  down  is 
going  to  empty  our  bunkers  damned  fast.  I  shall  never  see  bonny 
Newcastle  again."  He  will  stick  to  his  duty  to  the  last,  but  there 
is  nothing  of  the  fighter  about  Tompkins. 

'  Dad  says  that  we  are  doing  fine.  He  thinks  that  von  Spee 
has  either  headed  north  again  for  Valparaiso — which  he  uses  as 
if  it  were  a  German  base — or  has  cached  his  colliers  somewhere  and 
is  out  on  the  rampage  after  us.  Dad  seems  to  think  that  being 
chivied  about  the  Pacific  by  five  angry  and  exceedingly  blood- 
thirsty cruisers  is  the  grandest  of  sport.  "  We  will  evade  them  as 
long  as  we  can,  for  we  are  out  to  gain  time  for  our  own  squadron. 
But  if  we  are  discovered  we  will  fight.  You  will  have  a  chance  then 
to  show  what  your  guns  are  worth,  Dickie."  "  I  shall,"  said  I, 
emphatically  and  gloomily,  and  the  rest  of  the  mess  roared.  They 
knew  what  I  thought  of  my  guns.  "  They  were  re-lined  by  Cammell, 
Laird,"  quoth  Dad.  "  When  ?  "  I  asked  blandly,  and  it  was  Dad's 
turn  to  laugh.  "  They  must  have  been  re-lined  after  being  salved 
from  the  Middkton  about  1906,  not  later,  you  bet." 

'  When  I  climbed  up  to  the  bridge  next  morning  for  my  watch 
I  had  a  new  surprise.  The  White  Ensign  was  gone  and  in  its  place 
fluttered  the  yellow  and  scarlet  of  Japan  !  Dad,  who  by  now  has 
shed  every  scrap  of  formality — he  says  cheerfully  that  we  are 
all  in  the  soup  together — grinned  and  explained.  "  If  a  German 
cruiser  happens  to  see  us  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  give  them  another 
puzzle.  Their  poor  minds  will  be  torn  between  the  crashing 
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^wireless  of  a  big  English  ship  and  the  war  flag  of  Japan.  They 
will  think  that  the  Pacific  crawls  with  the  Allied  Navies."  Dad 
does  not  worry  himself  about  a  casual  German  cruiser.  He  has 
the  heels  of  most  of  them,  and  could  put  up  a  sort  of  fight  against 
vthe  light  stuff  of  the  Dresden,  Leipzig,  or  Nurnberg,  though,  of  course, 
those  big  demons,  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  would  make  a 
cullender  of  us  ir  no  time.  This  was  on  the  23rd,  and  since  wo 
announced  our  presence  on  the  20th,  not  one  flicker  of  a  German 
spark  has  come  to  the  ears  of  friend  Tompkins.  We  give  the 
Germans  a  call  once  a  day, 'or  rather  night,  just  to  harry  their 
nerves  a  bit,  but  except  for  that  little  attention  the  opposing 
Fleets — Fleets  sounds  good,  doesn't  it,  Bonnet  ? — cruise  in  tho 
most  chilling  of  silences.  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  enemy  away  yonder  below  the  belly  of  the  eastern 
horizon.  There  may  not  be,  for  it  is  quite  likely  that  von  Spec 
has  gone  upon  his  way  and  left  us  to  fool  about  here  on  our  lone- 
some. I  am  beginning  to  wish  that  something  would  happen. 
We  are  all  getting  strained  and  irritable,  though  Dad  does  his 
utmost  to  supply  us  with  entertaining  theories  upon  the  enemy's 
movements.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  sailing  ship  days  fleets 
cruised  within  a  ftw  hundred  miles  of  one  another  for  months  and 
even  years  without  once  sighting  each  other's  topsails.  It  makes 
mo  homesick  to  talk  of  sails.  I  shouldn't  bo  quite  so  dull  and 
nervy  in  a  sailing  ship  ;  there  would  be  more  to  occupy  my  mind. 
I  keep  watch,  and  go  through  gunnery  control  drill,  but  nothing 
happens  through  all  the  weary  days.  Very  gladly  would  I  swop 
this  Northumberland  Avenue  of  an  hotel,  with  its  gilt  and  cedar 
and  Parsons  turbines,  for  the  smallest  of  Real  Ships.' 

Dickie  wrote  no  more  in  his  log,  and  when  tho  mass  of  paper 
reached  me  by  a  safe  hand  the  last  sentence  in  it  was  that  which 
I  have  just  quoted.  Dickie,  with  the  other  survivors  of  the  glorious 
Ark  Royal,  had  travelled  overland  from  Valparaiso  to  Buenos  Ayres 
and  thence  sailed  for  England  and  home.  From  Instow  ho 
despatched  to  me  a  brief  note  tolling  with  what  shrinking  terror 
he  had  entered  that  widowed  nest  and  with  what  proud  joyfulness 
he  had  been  welcomed.  Those  brave  creatures,  his  Mother  and 
Betty,  had  refused  to  put  on  the  trappings  of  woe  or  to  speak  of 
their  husband  and  father  as  of  one  dead.  To  them  he  was  never 
more  alive,  though  his  body  lay  miles  deep  in  the  hungry  Pacific. 
'  When  we  got  the  telegram  from  the  Admiralty,'  said  Betty,  '  I 
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cried  and  Mother  cried  too.  For  Dad  was  Dad,  and  we  should 
never  see  the  dear  old  thing  again.  But  when  we  heard  what  he 
had  done  I  threw  the  black  clothes  I  was  sewing  out  of  the  window 
and  marched  down  to  the  village  in  my  brightest  colours.  Oh, 
Dickie,  why  couldn't  I  have  gone  with  you  ?  Nobody  would  have 
known  that  I  was  a  rotten  girl/  His  mother  talked  to  Dickie  quite 
frankly.  She  said  that  Grenville,  away  from  his  proper  work,  had 
been  mouldering  in  idleness,  that  she  had  almost  welcomed  the 
frightful  war  for  his  sake,  and  that  she  was  more  glad  and  proud  than 
she  could  say  that  he  had  at  long  last  made  good  the  wasted  years. 

'  He  died  slowly  here  for  fourteen  years/  she  said,  '  and  then 
lived  for  three  splendid  months.  And  his  name  will  go  on  living  for 
ever  and  ever.  I  want  to  hear  about  every  minute  of  those  three 
months,  every  single  minute,  Dickie.'  So  Dickie  told,  concealing 
nothing,  and  his  mother  listened  dry-eyed. 

Dickie,  with  the  two  rings  of  a  Lieutenant,  was  ordered  off  to 
First  Battle  Cruiser  Squadron,  and  I  saw  nothing  of  him  until  early 
in  1916.  Then,  one  morning  before  breakfast,  he  marched  in  upon 
me  with  the  dust  of  a  night  journey  from  Invergordon  thick  upon 
his  blue  uniform.  My  wife  and  I.  who  love  him,  fell  upon  his  neck, 
and  Dickie  fell  lustily  upon  our  victuals — which  were  not  yet  in- 
hospitably rationed.  Then,  his  hunger  satisfied,  I  led  him  to  my 
study,  showed  him  the  unfinished  pages  of  his  log,  and  demanded 
of  him  the  Best  of  the  Story. 

'  From  November  20  to  25  we  saw  nothing  of  von  Spee  and 
heard  nothing.  Every  evenihg  we  rang  him  up  and  then  did 
what  the  Commander  called  "  a  bunk  "  for  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  at  eighteen  knots.  We  zigzagged  a  lot,  but  our  general  trend 
was  south-west,  so  as  to  bring  up  at  our  hidden  collier  when  the  coal 
ran  low.  As  I  wrote  in  my  log,  we  knew  nothing  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  seas  beyond  our  horizon.  But  Dad  felt  pretty  sure 
that  von  Spee  could  not  afford  to  leave  us  out  of  account,  and  that 
every  day  we  could  keep  him  on  the  Chile  coast  was  a  day  given  to 
our  battle-cruisers.  The  Invincible  and  Inflexible  are  voracious 
coal  eaters,  and  we  knew  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  travel  at 
half  speed  for  their  long  southern  voyage  of  nearly  eight  thousand 
miles.  It  was  up  to  us  to  gain  time  for  them.  We  did  gain  it,  but 
we  paid  a  big  price — a  big  and  bitter  price.' 

Dickie  paused,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  father,  that 
well-beloved  friend  now  lost  to  him,  and  interposed  gently,  '  He 
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paid  it  willingly,  Dickie,  joyfully.  If  Grenville  could  have  chosen 
the  time  and  occasion  of  his  passing  he  would  have  chosen  just  that/ 

'  Yes/  said  Dickie.  '  He  told  me  as  much  before.  ...  I  am 
a  selfish  beast.  But  how  lovely  it  would  have  been  if  he  could  have 
done  his  work  as  he  did  and  come  through  alive  as  I  did/ 

The  dear  boy  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  went  on  with 
his  story. 

'  Towards  sunset  on  the  26th  we  had  come  to  within  three 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast  and  were  about  the  same  distance 
south  of  Valparaiso.  Dad  had  decided  to  give  von  Spee  one  more 
clear  call  and  then  bolt  off  for  the  collier  and  the  Falklands.  Our 
stores  were  runnii.g  low  and  we  could  not  cruise  at  large  much 
longer.  I  was  at  my  Gunnery  Control  station  on  that  last  evening 
and  Dad  was  on  the  upper  bridge  with  me.  Willie  Pinchin  was 
there,  too.  He  followed  Dad  about  like  a  dog,  and  loved  him  in  his 
own  queer  way  almost  as  much  as  I  did.  We  had  not  seen  a  ship  of 
any  kind  since  we  left  our  collier  and  did  not  much  expect  to  see 
one.  It  came  as  rather  a  surprise  to  us  when  the  look-out  man  aloft 
called.  Presently  we  could  all  see  the  two  masts  of  a  steamer  raising 
the  horizon  to  the  west  under  the  sun.  Dad  turned  his  glass  upon 
her  and  instantly  classed  her  as  a  warship.  She  must  have  seen 
us  when  we  saw  her,  for  she  altered  course  heading  towards  us  at 
speed  and  showed  her  funnels.  Dad  with  his  long  telescope  could 
see  more  clearly  than  I  with  my  binoculars,  and  he  spotted  the 
stranger  very  quickly.  He  laughed  and  made  a  queer  skip  upon 
the  deck,  a  skip  which  was  almost  a  dance.  "  We've  done  the  trick, 
Dickie,"  he  cried  out,  "  done  it,  done  it,  done  it !  That's  a  German 
light  cruiser — one  of  old  Spee's.  The  Niirnberg  or  Leipzig,  I 
can't  yet  be  sure  which.  But  it  is  one  of  them.  So  von  Spee  is 
still  upon  the  Coast,  and  he  can't  get  down  now  till  the  battle- 
cruisers  come." 

'  I  don't  hold  myself  up  as  a  hero — I  am  a  bit  of  a  coward, 
except  in  a  wind  jammer,  which  I  understand — but  I  was  honestly 
almost  as  pleased  as  Dad  was.  It  was  such  a  relief  to  know  that 
our  work  had  not  been  wasted  that  even  I  took  no  thought  of  the 
risk  to  ourselves.  It  was  a  biggish  risk  too,  for  if  one  of  the  light 
cruisers  was  within  sight  of  us  the  others  would  not  be  far  off.  And 
we  were  not  exactly  equipped  to  fight  a  whole  squadron.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  1  asked.  Dad  hesitated  for  some  minutes  and 
then  said,  "  It  will  be  dark  in  about  two  hours.  We  will  bolt  off  then 
and  make  knots  for  our  collier.  But  I  should  like  to  have  a  smack 
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first."  We  had  cruised  always  ready  for  action,  so  little  needed  to 
be  done.  I  got  on  to  my  guns,  the  six-inch  and  the  four-inch,  and 
the  gunners  stood  by  while  Dad  turned  the  Ark  Royal  and  headed  her 
towards  the  enemy.  All  this  time  the  Japanese  war  flag  had  re- 
mained aloft.  Dad  left  it  there  until  the  action  began.  He  wanted 
to  give  the  Germans  a  puzzle  in  identity.  But  when  at  about  ten 
thousand  yards  we  saw  a  flash  and  heard  the  whine  of  a  long-range 
shell,  the  White  Ensign  was  rim  up  and  Japanese  flag  struck. 

'  It  was  quite  a  pretty  little  fight  with  the  Leipzig~ioT  that 
was  the  ship — and  I  really  enjoyed  it.  She  had  the  best  of  the 
light,  for  while  the  sun  shone  upon  us  and  showed  us  up  clearly,  she 
was  partly  hidden  in  the  haze  on  the  horizon.  We  had  the  bulge  in 
speed  and  could  keep  beyond  10,000  yards,  at  which  range  her  light 
guns  could  reach  us  but  not  easily  hit  us.  They  had  to  be  fired  very 
high,  and  the  bunched  salvoes  fell  very  steeply.  Every  now  and  th  en 
I  whacked  off  a  six-inch  proj. ;  and  that  wonderful  old  John,  who 
could  shoot  with  a  drain  pipe,  actually  plugged  her  once  in  the 
centre  funnel.  My  guns  must  have  been  less  bad  than  1  reckoned 
them.  For  more  than  an  hour  we  carried  on  a  practically  harmless 
exercise  in  gunnery.  The  Germans  shot  admirably,  but  they  had 
to  elevate  their  four  point  ones  some  thirty  degrees,  and  though  they 
often  shot  us  up  pretty  close,  they  never  once  brought  off  a  real  hit. 
The  sun  was  nearly  down  and  we  were  thinking  that  it  was  about 
time  to  say  good-bye  when  the  look-out  called  again.  We  were  all 
facing  to  the  west,  of  course,  where  our  enemy  was,  and  were  not 
giving  a  thought  to  the  east  behind  us.  When  the  look-out  gava  us 
a  ship  on  an  easterly  bearing  I  got  rather  a  shock,  and  Dad,  spinning 
round,  put  up  his  glass  at  the  newcomer.  The  sun  was  just  on  the 
horizon  and  showed  her  up  like  a  searchlight.  For  about  five  minute? 
Dad  stared  at  her  ;  then  he  deliberately  shut  up  his  telescope  and 
turned  to  me  with  a  strange  look  on  his  face  that  I  had  never  seen 
before.  He  had  gone  a  bit  yellow  under  the  tan  and  had  a  twisted 
far-away  kind  of  smile,  as  if  for  the  moment  the  Ark  Royal  did  Aot 
exist  and  his  mind  had  concentrated  on  scenes  far  distant.  I  believe 
that  during  those  few  seconds  Dad  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  death, 
that  he  saw  Instow  and  Mother  and  Betty  for  the  last  time  and 
silently  bade  them  farewell.  It  all  passed  very  quickly,  and  Dad, 
cheery  as  ever,  moved  over  and  pub  his  arm  through  mine. 
"  Dickie,"  he  whispered,  "  yonder  ship  to  the  east  is  a  big  chap  with 
four  funnels,  the  Scharnhorst  or  Gneisenau.  I  expect  the  Scharnhorst, 
for  wheo  von  Spee  sets  a  trap  he  pulls  the  strings  of  it  himself," 
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"  It  will  be  dark  soon,"  said  I.  "  Can't  we  give  him  the 
slip  ?  " 

"  No.  For  an  hour  he  will  be  able  to  see  us  against  the  after- 
glow  as  he  did  Cradock  at  Coronel  and  can  shoot  us  to  rags.  It 
is  all  up  with  the  Ark  Royal.  But  nothing  matters  now,  Dickie  ; 
the  work  which  we  came  out  to  d,o  has  boon  done."  He  squeezed 
my  arm  and  said  no  more  at  the  moment.  A  little  later,  when  the 
Scharnhorst  was  rising  up  clear  to  see  and  we  were  steaming  south 
at  our  full  speed  of  twenty-two  knots  in  the  effort  to  evade  her, 
Dad  spoke  again.  "  If  I  had  not  stopped  to  play  long  bowls  with 
the  Leipzig,  von  Spee  would  never  have  caught  us.  But  what  is 
written  is  written.  Willie  always  said  that  the  Ark  Royal  would 
come  by  her  end  gloriously  hi  the  south.  It  is  not  bad  for  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  to  hold  up  a  squadron  of  real  warships  for  a  week. 
Yet  we  have  done  it,  Dickie  ;  nothing  can  alter  that." 

'  We  were  slightly  faster  than  the  Scharnhorst,  which,  about  six 
miles  in  shore  of  us,  was  also  travelling  south  at  full  speed.  The 
Leipzig  still  showed  up  far  off  in  the  glow  which  followed  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  To  those  in  the  ScJiarnhorst  we  must  have  stood  out 
in  our  turn  against  the  yellow  screen  of  sky  just  as  the  Leipzig 
did  to  us. 

'  The  ships  were  nearing  one  another  as  von  Spee  edged  in,  and 
though  we  were  the  faster  we  could  not  draw  clear  in  the  time  avail- 
able. Already  the  Scharnhorst  was  within  range  and  could  lot 
loose  upon  us  with  her  heavy  guns  if  there  were  any  danger  of  our 
getting  away.  I  expect  that  von  Spee  wanted,  if  he  could,  to 
capture  us  and  to  learn  the  game  which  wo  had  been  playing.  He 
still  did  not  surely  know  that  he  had  only  one  ship  to  deal  with. 
We  had  for  days  past  been  sending  out  messages  to  a  whole  imaginary 
squadron.  Dad  had  fully  provided  against  capture  ;  if  the  Ark 
Rayal  were  not  sunk  by  gun  fire  he  would  blow  the  bottom  out  of 
her  himself.  The  bombs  had  long  been  fixed  in  place  and  could  be 
touched  off  from  the  engine-room  an  instant  after  the  last  connexions 
had  been  made.  I  am  rather  glad  to  remember  that  I  never  thought 
once  of  myself.  I  vaguely  realised  that  I  should  probably  be  dead 
in  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  was  so  fully  taken  up  with  joy  at  old  Dad's 
wonderful  success  and  at  the  honour  which  would  come  to  him, 
that  I  never  bothered  about  my  own  skin.  By  instinct,  and  by 
Dad's  example,  I  thought  only  of  the  Service. 

'  There  was  little  to  do.  It  was  really  not  worth  while  to  fire 
our  poor  six-inch  guns  at  an  armoured  cruiser,  and  until  von  Spee 
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began  to  shoot  at  us  we  left  him  alone.  Our  OLO  chance  was  in  our 
turbines,  and  we  went  all  out  with  every  boiler  in  full  blast.  There 
never  was  a  real  chance  ;  von  Spec  could  stop  us  whenever  he  chose. 

'  He  did  not  keep  us  waiting  very  long.  We  had  drawn  about 
a  mile  aher  d  of  him  as  he  edged  in  towards  us,  but  he  still  had  us 
well  to  the  west  and  plainly  silhouetted.  Towards  the  end  we  could 
not  see  him  at  all — just  the  flashes  of  his  guns.  He  wasted  little 
shell  on  us  ;  we  were  unarmoured,  while  he  carried  eight  point  two- 
inch  guns  with  projectiles  of  nearly  300  Ib.  weight.  One  of  them 
getting  well  home  would  sink  us.  There  never  was  what  you  could 
call  a  real  fight  when  the  ArJc  Royal  came  by  her  end.  Von  Spee's 
first  shot  flew  like  a  roaring  train  over  our  heads,  ard,  the  second 
was  about  a  hundred  yards  short.  Then  he  got  us  straddled — he 
had  gunners  as  good  as  John  himself.  We  replied  with  the  six-inch, 
shooting  at  his  flashes,  for  it  was  growing  very  dark  out  where 
he  lay  to  the  east.  But  though  I  did  my  best  I  could  not  take  much 
interest  in  the  gunnery  business.  We  could  put  up  a  sort  of  fight 
with  the  Leipzig,'  but  against  the  Scharnhorst  hadn't  an  earthly. 
After  a  couple  of  his  heavy  shell  had  come  aboard  of  us,  von  Spee 
stopped  firing.  Why  go  on  when  those  shots  had  done  our  business  ? 
The  first  carried  away  the  fore  six-inch  gun,  blew  five  men  to  bits, 
and  left  a  hole  in  the  deck  as  big  as  the  coaling  hatch.  The  other 
pierced  the  deck  amidships  and  burst  over  the  engine-room.  It 
brought  us  up  helplessly  staggering.  The  bridge  was  not  touched 
by  either  shell,  but  by  the  rottenest  luck  a  flying  splinter  from  the 
wrecked  foc's'le  gun  dropped  into  the  brown  of  us  and  cut  open  the 
side  of  Dad's  head.  I  was  still  directing  my  guns  and  didn't  see  him 
drop,  but  Willie  was  at  him  in  a  flash  and  did  what  he  could.  It 
was  not  till  I  looked  round  for  orders  that  I  knew  that  Dad  was 
down.  The  second  shell  in  the  engine-room  made  it  useless  to  go  on 
firing  ;  worse  than  useless,  for  our  gun  flashes  helped  the  Scharnhorst 
to  see  us.  I  left  the  Control  and  went  over  to  where  poor  old  Dad 
lay.  The  surgeon  had  come  up  and  wanted  to  sling  him  below,  but 
I  said  "  No."  If  Dad  was  mortally  hurt,  as  the  surgeon  said  he  was, 
I  wanted  him  to  be  left  on  the  bridge.  Let  him  die  where  he  had 
served  under  God's  sky.  You  won't  want  me  to  talk  about  that. 
Mother  said  I  was  right. 

'  It  had  now  grown  quite  dark,  and  after  Dad  had  gone  down 
in  so  beastly  unlucky  a  way — we  had  only  a  dozen  killed,  though 
a  great  many  were  injured  by  the  shell  which  burst  over  the  engine- 
room — after  Dad  had  gone  down  I  forgot  all  about  the  Scharnhorst. 
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She  had  stopped  firing  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness.  We 
were  reminded  of  her  by  the  white  beam  of  her  searchlight,  which 
fell  across  the  bridge  and  showed  everything  up  bright  as  day. 
She  bad  come  up  to  within  half  a  mile  of  ua  and  began  to  signal  with 
a  lantern.  Dad  was  down  and  the  Commander  was  badly  wounded, 
so  the  signal  was  brought  to  me.  It  was  very  irregular,  for  there 
were  two  lieutenants  senior  to  me  somewhere.  The  signal  ran, 
"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  I  replied,  "  His  Majesty's  ship  Ark  Royal, 
Captain  Richard  Grenville."  My  answer  must  have  gone  at  once 
to  von  Spee  himself,  for  the  Scharnhorst  drew  in  quite  close,  and 
the  next  enquiry  was  whether  our  Captain  was  all  right.  I  answered 
that  he  was  very  badly  injured  and  that  the  ship  was  sinking.  Just 
then  the  senior  lieutenant  came  up  to  the  bridge  and  took  over  from 
me.  He  arranged  that  we  should  transfer  the  wounded  to  the 
Scharnhorst  in  boats  and  then  surrender  ourselves,  though  not  the 
ship.  Von  Spee  agreed.  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  his  tender 
anxiety  for  Dad.  Again  and  again  he  asked  after  him,  and  said 
that  he  would  send  over  his  own  surgeon  with  all  appliances  for 
gentle  removal.  Before  ever  I  saw  von  Spee  I  felt  kindly  towards 
him. 

'  There  was  a  swell  on,  but  the  sea  was  not  rough.  Most  of  our 
boats  were  uninjured,  and  we  were  able,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Scharnhorst,  to  transfer  every  one  safely.  I  would  not  allow  Dad 
to  be  slung  over  the  side  in  a  Neil-Robertson  stretcher  until  all  the 
others  had  gone.  Dead  or  alive,  he  must  be  the  last  to  go.  Just 
before  the  boat  left  with  him  and  me  on  board  the  Engineer 
Lieutenant  blew  the  mines  which  we  had  laid  in  the  Ark  Royal's 
bottom.  I  think  she  would  have  sunk  without  them — she  was 
badly  torn  underwater— but  the  mines  made  sure  work.  I  had 
only  time  to  reach  the  Scharnhorst' s  rail  before  our  Ark  Royal 
took  her  last  plunge  and  disappeared-  The  searchlight  was  held 
upon  her  until  the  end. 

'  The  two  surgeons,  our  own  and  the  German,  had  Dad  taken 
down  to  a  large  cabin,  which  had  evidently  been  specially  prepared 
for  him,  and  1  followed.  They  then  completed  their  examination 
of  his  wound  and  told  me  the  result.  It  was  hopeless,  they  said,  and 
a  matter  of  minutes  ;  Dad  would  probably  never  become  conscious 
again.  But  here  they  were  wrong.  We  were  all  standing  round  the 
bed  when  a  tallish  officer  entered,  stepping  softly.  He  wore  a  short 
beard  and  moustache,  and  I  was  struck  at  once  by  his  bright  blue 
eyes  and  his  air  of  capacity.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  takes 
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charge  of  a  situation  whatever  may  be  his  rank — you  know  the  type. 
He  spoke  in  a  whisper  to  the  surgeons  and  then  turned  to  me  and 
held  out  his  hand.  "  You  are  my  old  friend's  son  ?  "  said  he  in 
English  as  good  as  my  own.  "  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  this  most 
unhappy  accident."  I  murmured  something,  I  don't  know  what, 
and  he  went  to  the  bed  and  bent  over  Dad,  who  had  not  moved  or 
spoken  since  he  had  been  hit.  At  that  instant,  as  if  friend  spoke  to 
friend  through  the  Shadows,  Dad  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  von  Spee. 
"  Hullo,  old  man  1  "  he  said  in  quite  a  strong  voice.  "  It's  jolly 
to  meet  you  once  more.  What  has  happened  ?  "  Then  Dad's 
memory  came  back,  and  he  laughed,  actually  laughed.  "  I've 
led  you  a  pretty  dance  these  last  few  days,  old  fellow,  and  dished 
up  all  your  plans."  Von  Spee  laughed  too,  though  rather  ruefully. 
"  You  put  the  wind  up  me,  Grenville,"  said  he.  "  I've  been  in  the 
devil  of  a  stew  and  been  hunting  for  you  all  over  the  Pacific." 
I  slipped  up  and  grasped  Dad's  hand  while  the  two  friends  were 
talking,  and  von  Spee,  at  a  sign  from  his  own  surgeon,  stood  aside. 
The  end  was  very  near.  "  We've  had  a  good  time,  Dickie  boy," 
whispered  Dad  weakly,  "  the  best  of  times.  They  could  not  have 
been  bettered.  I  have  seen  Mother  and  Betty  and  said  good-bye 
to  them.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  regret."  He  pressed  my 
hand,  and  ...  I  don't  think,  Bennet,  that  I  can  say  any  more. 

'  They  buried  Dad  at  sea,  and  our  own  Chaplain  read  the  English 
Service.  When  all  was  over  the  Admiral  summoned  me  to  his  cabin 
and  spoke  very  frankly.  "  If  any  one  else  but  my  dear  old  Dick 
Grenville  had  played  the  fool  with  me  and  held  me  up  for  a  week, 
I  should  be  furious.  But  I  can  forgive  him  that  and  more.  Years 
ago  we  were  closer  than  brothers.  I  couldn't  go  on  with  your 
wireless  calls  ringing  in  my  ears  every  day.  I  knew  that  only  one 
ship  was  speaking,  but  didn't  know  what  ship  it  was.  Besides, 
where  there  was  one,  others  might  be  also.  Grenville  has  lost  me 
a  week,  for  I  must  get  up  north  again  to  coal  before  I  can  make 
things  lively  at  the  Falkland  Islands  of  yours.  Of  course  your 
people  are  putting  up  some  devilry  there  ;  they  would.  Still,  I 
know  pretty  well  what  I  have  to  meet — the  Carnarvon,  Canopus, 
and  that  sort  of  stuff."  He  took  a  quick  sidelong  glance  at  me, 
but  I  was  expecting  it  and  kept  a  wooden  face.  "  If  I  was  the 
sort  of  Hun  your  people  call  us,  I  should  put  the  thumbscrews  on 
you,  young  Grenville,"  von  Spee  went  on.  "  But  for  one  thing, 
I  haven't  any  thumbscrews  in  the  ship,  and,  if  I  had,  wouldn't  use 
them.  If  I  put  all  of  you  ashore  and  set  you  free,  will  you  give 
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me  any  information  that  you  have  ?  "  I  said  that  I  wouldn't,  of 
course,  and  he  smiled.  Von  Spec  had  a  very  charming  smile.  He 
was  a  white  man,  white  all  through.  "  Of  course  you  wouldn't," 
he  assented,  "  you  are  Dick  Grenville's  son.  I  wasn't  asking  you 
seriously,  for  I  shall  put  you  all  ashore.  I  haven't  time  to  make 
prisoners  and  no  wish  to  be  bothered  with  them.  I  will  put  you 
ashore  and  lend  you  what  money  I  can  spare.  You  will  need  some 
to  get  up  to  Valparaiso.  Pay  me  back  if  we  live,  or  don't  pay  me 
back.  It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Do  you  realise,  young  man,  that 
your  father  has  in  all  probability  cost  me  my  life  and  the  lives  of 
all  my  men  ?  We  have  lost  an  invaluable  week,  and  if,  when  we 
get  to  the  Falklands,  we  find  ourselves  up  against  heavier  stuff 
than  we  reckon  upon,  it  will  be  your  father's  fault.  Yet  I  don't 
worry.  Sooner  or  later  your  Fleet  is  sure  to  get  me — and  if  you 
don't  the  Japanese  will.  I  shan't  live  very  long,  Grenville,  so  that 
there  is  no  time  to  waste  in  malice." 

'  We  couldn't  have  been  treated  more  kindly  than  in  the  Scharn- 
Jiorst.  Von  Spee  had  given  orders  that  we  were  to  be  regarded  as 
guests.  In  ths  wardroom  the  officers  made  us  welcome — they 
all  spoke  English  well,  though  few  of  us  had  any  German — and  I 
could  not  wish  to  meet  a  more  decent  lot.  Perhaps  there  are 
Germans  and  Germans.  For  those  whom  I  met  in  von  Spec's 
squadron  would  never  have  done  the  dirty  things  one  hears  of  at 
home.  They  were  a  fine  sporting  lot.  I  saw  the  whole  squadron 
at  von  Spee's  unofficial  base,  where  he  had  collected  coal  and  stores. 
There  he  filled  up  and  there  he  landed  us  all.  To  Willie,  the  A.P. 
and  Treasurer,  he  handed  over  what  remained  of  the  Scharn- 
horsl's  stock  of  gold.  "  You  will  need  it  more  than  I  shall,"  said 
he.  "  There  is  enough  left  in  the  squadron  to  last  our  time." 
When  the  ships,  concentrated  now  after  their  hunt  for  us,  sailed 
away  for  the  Falklands  and  their  deep  graves  in  the  Pacific,  we 
watched  them  go  and  found  it  very  difficult  not  to  wish  them  God 
speed.  Von  Spee  was  an  enemy,  but  a  gallant  and  generous 
enemy.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes  and  glory  to  his  name.' 
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I  MILES  and  .miles  and  miles  of  b all/  in  the  simple  diction  of 

Atkins  the  Hoplite,  stretch  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  All  England 
knows  about  Mesopotamia,  and  a  place  called  Kut,  and  a  goal 
called  Bagdad,  and  a  hot  place  they  pronounce  Basra.  They  know 
also  just  a  few  vignettes  from  the  history  of  what  is  now  getting 
on  for  three  years.  The  early  glories  of  Shaiba,  the  quick  turned 
triumph  and  quicker  tragedy  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  long-drawn 
agony  of  Townsend's  Kut. 

Some  inkling  perhaps  they  have  of  that  period  of  building  by 
Sir  Percy  Lake  and  General  Maude.  The  forming  of  a  large  marine, 
the  assembling  of  railway  material,  the  eternal  quarrel  with  marsh 
and  flood  and  sandbank.  But  the  real  Mesopotamia,  *  the  miles 
and  miles  and  miles/  through  which  Atkins  is  for  the  nonce  tramp- 
ing, as  tramped  Greek  and  Roman  legions,  back  in  the  ages,  is, 
as  yet,  unsung.  And  yet  fate  and  prophecy  bid  fair  to  ordain 
that  the  English  shall  know  something  more  of  Mesopotamia,  that 
historic  'land  between  the  rivers/  which  men  also  call  Turkish 
Arabia. 

Let  us  therefore  gaze  on  the  aspects  of  the  land  that  meet  good 
Atkins  from  college  and  office  and  Dials,  as  the  British  transports 
bring  him  up  that  Empress  of  Waterways,  the  Shatt  el  Arab  or 
Biver  of  the  Arabs,  and  also  dip  into  some  of  those  countless 
aspects  which  the  past  recalls. 

For  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Basra  and  for  perhaps 
forty  more,  ships  of  the  deepest  draft  can  sail  up  the  Shaft,  impeded 
it  is  true  for  the  present  by  an  18-foot  bar  at  the  mouth,  which 
is  easily  dredged  hereafter — ships  easily  pass  each  other  in  the  fair- 
way— and  the  banks  for  miles  are  edged  with  palm  gardens,  that 
wonderful  tree  of  life  that  brings  sustenance  of  all  kinds  to  its 
owners.  The  level  green  of  the  palms  is  lightened  by  a  fringe  of 
mulberry  trees,  and  oleanders  of  surprising  flower.  Up  and  down 
the  Shatt  sail  the  sea -going  as  well  as  the  river  craft  of  the  sea-faring 
Arab,  as  ancient  and  daring  a  mariner  as  ever  the  Phosnician  and 
the  Norseman.  The  great  sea  dhows  are  often  models  of  old 
Portuguese  brigs  and  caravels  with  high  poops  and  great  curved 
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stern  sheets,  with  ancient  binnacle  and  brass-bound  wheel.  Gun- 
port::;  pierce  the  sides  in  tiers,  and  the  force  of  habit,  so  potent  and 
so  enduring  in  the  East,  has  enacted  that  dummy  tiers  of  gun-ports 
be  painted  on  the  poops  of  the  lesser  craft.  The  Arab  sailor  is 
orderly,  and  the  dhow  will  pipe  a  uniformed  crew  over  the  side, 
to  take  the  Arab  nauJcodar  x  to  call  on  a  Turkish  or  Persian  port 
officer. 

But  the  crews  are  simple  souls,  apt  to  murmur  one  with  another 
when  a  voyage  is  unduly  prolonged  and  the  vessel  out  of  her  course. 
On  such  occasions  the  aged  captain  will  assemble  his  crew,  and 
promise  a  revelation.  Out  of  perhaps  a  century-old  nautical 
almanack,  held  upside  down,  a  grimy  finger-nail  will  trace  the 
long  /'s,  and  finally  he  will  announce  in  triumph  '  Inshallah  !  we 
shall  arrive  in  port  in  three  days'  time.' 

There  are  many  ports,  and  something  should  by  rights  turn  up  I 

Into  this  home  water  of  Arab  craft  the  navigating  fleets  of 
Europe  have  been  penetrating  these  last  five  hundred  years,  as 
Portuguese  ports  of  other  days  bear  witness,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  John  Company's  liners  in  later  days,  till 
Colonel  Rawdon  Chesney  and  Captain  Blosse  Lynch  came  over- 
land from  the  West  and  built  steamers  on  the  upper  Euphrates 
as  a  Roman  Emperor  had  built  his  craft  before  them. 

Down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Shatt'and  out  into  the  Gulf  and 
back  steamed  Chesney's  river  craft  Tigris  and  then  turned  north 
to  Bagdad,  forerunner  of  the  Lynch  line  of  Tigris  steamers. 

Just  before  the  Mutiny  in  India,  the  Shatt  saw  a  British  fleet 
and  transports  come  in  the  days  when  the  Turk  knew  his  best 
friend,  to  bring  the  Shah  to  his  senses,  with  Outram  and  Havelock 
in  command.  Persia  was  brought  to  reason  in  time  for  those 
leaders  to  hurry  back  to  harder  tasks,  and  since  those  days  the 
shipping  of  Europe  has  slowly  increased  in  the  Shatt,  till  even 
the  tardy  German  discovered  the  mighty  river  and  all  she  might 
mean  for  trade.  And  now,  since  the  Turk  flies  once  and  fur  all 
his  true  colours,  the  Jolly  Roger  of  slavery,  of  oppression  and 
ruthless  murder,  the  navies  of  England  have  made  the  Shatt 
el  Arab  their  own.  Processions  of  transports,  of  storeships  and 
cruisers  come  and  go  in  the  mighty  waterway.  Basra,  the  ancient 
port  of  Mesopotamia,  now  seethes  with  ocean  and  river  steamers — 
the  Mersey  with  the  chill  off.  The  wi.jle  of  the  Arab  river  craft 
ply  for  the  British,  and  the  Tigris  is  wiiito  with  their  sails.  Arabs 
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unload  ocean  ships  and  pile  high  the  river  barges,  and  roads  and 
railways  grow  apace  beneath  their  hands. 

Slowly  the  word  has  gone  forth,  that  there  is  no  mistake  as  to 
which  is  the  right  side  of  the  fence,  and  the  Sheikhs  note  that, 
while  the  Turk  has  essayed  to  destroy  the  Arab  peoples  and  break 
up  their  clans,  the  British  have  come  to  build  and  unify  an  ancient 
nation.  The  word  has  gone  forth  that  the  yellow  man  must  go 
back  to  the  East,  and  that  Western  Asia  is  the  land  of  Shem  and 
Japhet,  of  Semitic  and  Japhetic  peoples  of  Semitic  speech  and  not 
the  agglutinous  vocabulary  of  the  Mongol — for  the  almond  eye 
remains  in  the  Anatolian  Turk,  till  he  looks  first  cousin  to  a  Gurkha 
or  a  Manchu. 

There  are  some  foolish  writers  who  like  to  babble  of  the  clean 
fighting  Turk,  when  in  reality  he  is  but  a  docile  savage  in  the 
control  of  ruthless  men.  There  is  something  appalling  in  the 
docility  of  the  slave  races,  the  German,  the  Turk,  the  fellah  beneath 
the  Pharaohs.  To  the  Turk  it  may  be  ordered  '  Kiss  the  children  ' 
and  he  will  kiss  them,  or  '  Bayonet  the  children  '  and  he  bayonets 
them,  even  as  does  the  kindly  German  of  former  belief.  The 
fellah  bidden  by  the  Pharaoh  will  flog  the  life  out  of  his  comrade, 
even  like  the  other  slave  races  the  Turk  of  Hulugu,  and  the  Hun 
of  Hohenzollern,  and  the  place  for  the  yellow  man  is  away  East. 

Not  that  the  Army  in  Mesopotamia  has  any  love  for  the  hosts 
of  Arab  tribes  that  have  fished  in  the  troubled  waters  between 
Kut  and  Bagdad ;  their  savage  cruelty  to  wounded  has  made 
them  hated  by  all.  That  may  be  due  to  the  Arab's  conception 
of  warfare,  for  where  he  has  accepted  the  British,  he  is  whole- 
heartedly a  worker  for  a  price,  and  an  appreciator  of  order,  wishful 
only  to  be  governed  and  given  the  benefits  of  progressive  rule. 
To  which  he  adds  a  very  great  desire  to  acquire  wealth,  and  is 
therefore  open  to  proposals  which  will  develop  prosperity. 

Into  the  Turk-clogged  progress-desiring  port  of  Basra  has  come 
the  daily  increasing  activity  of  a  large  military  base,  which  must 
however  usurp  all  use  of  the  port  till  war  be  done.  The  improve- 
ments for  war  purposes  are  however  chiefly  thos.e  that  are  needed 
in  peace,  save  perhaps  that  time  the  future  works  are  built  with 
speed  rather  than  durability  as  governing  factor.  Wharves, 
waterworks,  elecbric  lighting,  metalled  roads,  bridges,  dockyards 
spring  up  on  all  sides,  and  the  great  Jew  settlements  that  date  from 
the  Captivity  take  heart  of  grace  and  tender  for  contracts  and 
peddle  tinned  salmon  and  cigarettes  for  Atkins. 
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The  population  of  this  great  seafaring  port  is  a  mixed  one. 
Jewish,  Greek  and  Chaldean  traders  jostle  for  the  business  of  war. 
Kurd  and  Arab,  Lur  and  Bakhtiari  labour  and  build  and  garden. 
It  is  a  bustling  population,  for  the  nourishing  date  gardens  at  all 
times  bring  trade  and  shipping,  and  the  '  Tree  of  Life '  feeds  and 
finds  fuel  and  building  material  for  tens  of  thousands. 

To  the  medley  of  peoples,  the  British  have  added  many.  Every 
race  in  India  has  contributed  to  the  Army,  and  with  them  also 
negro  troops  and  watermen  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Chinese 
artisans  to  build  huts  and  work  in  the  dockyards.  Roads  and 
railways  push  up  along  the  waterways.  River  steamers  from  the 
rivers  of  India  and  Burma,  from  the  Irrawadi,  from  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Brahmaputra,  chunk  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris. 

The  Nile  too  has  added  to  the  gaiety  of  rivers,  and,  if  you  please, 
County  Council  steamers  have  come  under  their  own  steam  from 
Battersea  to  Basra,  aye  and  Bagdad  too,  remarkably  fine  boats 
for  their  size.  Those  who  would  moralise  on  the  divinity  that 
doth  shape  our  ends  may  well  marvel  that  the  Edmund  Ironside 
and  the  Christopher  Wren  and  other  denizens  of  Chelsea  Reach 
should  tow  munitions  of  war  into  Bagdad. 

To  feed  with  all  the  munitions  of  war  an  army  fighting  five 
hundred  miles  away,  and  also  feed  the  railways  with  material, 
this  river  fleet  from  the  waterways  of  the  Empire  works  all  day 
and  far  into  the  night,  and  porters  from  the  four  corners  of  India 
and  Africa  load  barges  and  unload  ships  for  this,  the  real  river  war 
of  history. 

And  all  the  while  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  roll  on  down 
to  the  sea,  as  they  have  rolled  since  Eden,  to  the  almost  historic  days 
of  the  Deluge,  since  Abraham  went  north  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees , 
and  Hammurabi  ruled  in  Shinar,  since  the  glory  of  Shumer  and 
Accad,  and  the  Empires  of  Shalmanezar,  and  Ashurbanipal  and 
the  hosts  of  Syria.  The  British  rail  along  the  Euphrates  passes 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  pyramidical  pile  of  brick  at  Ur,  on  which 
stood  the  Temple  of  the  Moon.  The  great  square  bricks  stand  set 
in  bitumen,  many  of  them  bearing  in  cuneiform  the  Royal  stamp 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  enthusiastic  restorer  of  ancient  temples. 
The  temple  pile  remains  eighty  feet  above  the  mounds  of  dust 
that  cover  the  foundations  of  erstwhile  prosperous  Ur,  the  river 
port  that  ruled  a  tidal  estuary. 

At  Ur  is  to  be  seen  one  of  those  small  cross  checks  on  ancient 
history,  which  in  one  way  or  another  is  a  feature  of  Mesopotamian 
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archaeology.  Among  the  layer  of  bricks  firmly  set  in  bitumen 
are  to  be  found  intact  pieces  of  matting  even  as  the  reed  matting 
of  to-day.  Old  Herodotus  records  among  those  many  minor 
details,  which  are  a  satisfying  feature  in  his  history,  that  the 
Chaldeans  place  matting  in  the  bitumen  setting  of  every  tenth  layer 
of  bricks.  It  is  pleasant  with  one's  own  eyes  to  be  able  to  testify 
to  the  accuracy  in  detail  of  the  late  Mr.  Herodotus. 

On  the  way  from  Kut  to  Bagdad  the  dreary  embankment  of 
dead  and  dry  Babylonian  canals  close  the  horizon,  and  often  have 
furnished  ready-made  entrenchments  for  belligerents.  All  the 
world  knows  how  the  British  and  Turk  fought  within  sight  of  the 
great  Arch  of  Ctesiphon,  the  Arch  of  the  Hall  of  Audience  of  the 
Sassanian  capital. 

The  curse  of  the  Bible  prophets — '  their  cities  I  will  make  into 
heaps ' —  has  been  amply  fulfilled  in  Mesopotamia.  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Warka  Lagash,  Eridhu,  all  are  mere  heaps  of  grey  dust, 
from  which  the  spade  alone  extracts  history.  The  Palace  of 
Khosru  almost  alone  stands  as  a  ruin,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of 
the  word.  The  great  Arch  of  Ctesiphon  is  modern  as  Mesopotamian 
history  goes,  a  mere  1500  years  of  existence,  but  it  stands  as  it  was 
built  of  footsquare  bricks,  set  in  the  comparatively  newly  devised 
mortar  that  had  replaced  the  bitumen.  Tt  stands  a  huge  hall  of 
one  single  arch  and  one  of  the  great  fagades  of  its  right  front  with 
it.  High  up  in  the  walls,  defying  time  as  bravely  as  the  brick 
work,  lie  great  timbers  that  must  be  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  woodwork  extant.  Among  the  ruined  mud  walls  of  the 
city  site  stands  and-bagged  gun  emplacements  and  the  empty 
tins  of  derelict  bivouacs. 

Opposite  Ctesiphon,  which  the  Turks  call  Suleiman  Pak,  lie  the 
ruins  of  Seleucia,  the  great  Greek  capital,  where  Seleukos  founded 
his  dynasty  on  the  death  of  his  master  Alexander,  and  moved 
the  seat  of  Greek  government  from  Babylon  to  the  Tigris.  Naught 
remains  but  heaps  of  dust  and  a  mighty  wall  now  cut  by  the  Tigris 
immediately  opposite  Ctesiphon,  and  that  curious  sense  of  Greek 
dominion  which  stretches  far  over  Asia  to  the  Frontiers  of  Afghani- 
stan and  the  Punjab  itself.  And  over  away  from  Seleucia  a  very 
few  leagues  lies  the  battle-field  of  Cunaxa  where,  a  few  centuries 
before  Seleucia  came  into  being,  Xenophon  started  back  over  the 
mountains  to  distant  Trebizond. 

In  the  midst  of  this  shadow  and  presence  of  extreme  antiquity 
Atkins  marches  unconcerned,  somewhat  disturbed  by  Bible  names 
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that  the  Army  has  given  to  unnamed  sites  round  Kut.  It  is  desir- 
able for  artillery  purposes  to  identify  such  mounds  as  may  exist, 
but  when  these  are  officially  called  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Atkins 
may  be  excused  from  writing  home  that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  Bible 
scenes. 

Among  the  early  spots  occupied  by  the  Army  that  first  reached 
Mesopotamia  was  Qurna,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  a  hot  moist  kingdom  of  the  wet  bulb  if  ever  there  was 
one,  where  Anopheles  Pulcherrima  at  first  made  the  Army  her  own. 
There  is  an  old  Sumerian  legend  which  places  Eden  at  Qurna, 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Persian  Gulf  must  have  extended  far 
above  it.  The  Army  read  the  story  and  adopted  it  ;  Temptation 
Square  and  Adam's  Lane  are  official  spots  among  the  palm  groves 
of  the  Arab  Town.  To  one  of  the  bull-dog  breed  marching  in  with 
a  pack  and  a  hundred  round  of  ammunition,  with  a  temperature 
of  112  and  the  wet  bulb  over  90,  an  officer  confided  the  fact  that 
this  was  the  Garden  of  Eden.  '  Well,  Sir/  said  the  product  of 
undenominational  teaching,  '  all  I  can  say  is  that  no  wonder  the 
twelve  apostles  deserted/ 

However  that  may  be,  the  British  Army  is  touching  history 
and  archasology  unknown  at  every  march,  and  the  glamour  of  it 
is  biting  deep  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  too  weary  to  think. 
Every  outpost  lies  on  some  village  or  city  mound,  ancient  bricks 
are  dug  for  roadways,  coins  and  vases  turn  to  the  light  beneath 
the  trench  spade — slipper  coffins,  aptly  described  as  '  babies'  baths/ 
break  before  the  platelayers.  Men  may  dream  any  moment  of 
coming  on  such  revelations  as  charmed  the  best  years  from  Layard 
and  life  from  George  Smith,  and  of  finding  treasure  like  to  the 
Royal  Library  of  Nineveh. 

The  aeroplanes  themselves  add  to  historic  research  in  a  manner 
hardly  realised.  The  giant  city  sites  of  Assyria,  acres  of  ruined 
fields,  yield  no  plan  to  the  wanderer  therein,  and  even  traverse  and 
theodolite  can  hardly  find  the  secrets  of  plan  and  design  which 
the  aeroplane  photos  map  clearly.  Lines  of  walls  that  are  hardly 
visible  on  the  flat  show  clearly  to  those  above,  and  the  ground  plan 
of  Opis  and  Sammarah  are  becoming  an  open  book. 

The  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  blocks  at  the  British  Museum  will 
have  very  different  meaning  to  those  who  have  motored  to  Babylon, 
flown  over  Nineveh,  or  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Moon  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

Perhaps  the  tracing  of  the  story  of  the  book  of  Genesis  is  the 
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true  fascination  that  Mesopotamia  has  for  those  who  have  time  to 
read.  The  great  boats  of  the  Euphrates  have  the  identical  lines 
of  the  toy  ark  that  can  be  bought  in  Regent  Street.  Where  a 
pent  roof  has  been  added  for  our  purposes,  the  two  are  one  in  shape. 
A  Euphrates  '  bellum '  arranged  as  a  sick  barge  is  the  toy  ark  of 
childhood.  Is  that  toy  ark  an  authentic  tradition  in  its  shape  ? 
It  is  almost  certain  to  be.  The  Euphrates  boats  are  pitched  inside 
and  out  with  pitch,  as  was  that  ark.  In  these  same  bellums,  some 
as  large  as  seventy  tons,  we  may  find  British  batteries  sailing  the 
Euphrates,  and  a  modified  menagerie  could  easily  walk  on  board. 
One  more  suggestion  of  the  toy-shop  tradition  strikes  the  casual 
observer.  The  tribes -people  from  the  hills  who  work  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  wear  high  black  felt  hats,  a  topper  without  a  brim. 
Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noah  really  correctly  dressed  ? 

Then  on  top  of  the  discovery  of  the  ark  comes  the  more 
serious  reading  of  a  parallel  version  of  the  Bible  story  of  the 
Flood  found  in  the  cuneiform  in  Layard's  tablets  from  the  Royal 
Library  of  Ashurbanipal  at  Nineveh,  copied  or  collected  possibly 
from  Sargon's  library  at  Accade  or  Erech,  older  than  Ashurbanipal 
by  perhaps  1800  years.  Were  the  stories  of  Genesis  the  house- 
hold stories  of  Chaldea  4000  years  ago  ?  It  would  seem  so,  when 
from  Babylon  is  unearthed  a  seal  with  the  representation  of  the 
Temptation,  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Serpent  and  the  Apple-tree. 
Then  who,  having  seen  the  floods  in  Chaldea  in  1918,  cannot  realise 
that  two  feet  more  would  have  submerged  the  whole  land  ? 

Such  are  the  fascinating  reflections  that  fill  the  minds  of  many, 
and  who  realise  that  the  very  names  in  use  of  the  stars  they  march 
under  are  the  names  that  the  Chaldean  astrologers  gave  them —  so 
far  away  in  the  mist  of  time  that  human  imagination  almost  fails  to 
grasp  the  story. 

It  is  before  the  ancient  stories  that  the  Bible  of  the  Captivity 
and  the  prophets  are  records  but  of  yesterday.  The  Tombs  of 
Ezekiel  on  the  Euphrates,  of  Queen  Esther  and  the  prophet  Daniel 
at  Susa  are  extant  shrines.  On  the  lower  Tigris,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  vignettes  is  the  hedge-sparrow  dome  of  the  Tomb  of  Ezra,  set 
in  a  small  grove  of  palms  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Jews  of  the 
Captivity  fill  every  town  and  ply  that  gift  of  trade  they  learnt  in 
Babylon,  and  ancient  rabbis  step  from  old-world  blocks. 

The  story  of  the  advance  from  the  trenches  of  the  impasse 
(trenches  350  miles  up  the  Tigris  even  at  this  stage),  the  months  of 
hammer  and  tongs,  of  spade  and  bayonet,  culminating  in  the  never- 
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to-be-forgotten  crossing  at  the  Shamran  bend,  the  recovery  of  Kut, 
and  the  pressure  that  brought  the  Army  marching  for  dear  life 
on  Bagdad  and  the  retreating  Turks,  cannot  be  told  here.  Nor 
the  joyous  arrival  at  Bagdad  to  save  a  mercantile  town  torn  from 
mob  and  tribal  atrocities,  nor  of  the  severe  fighting  that  followed 
as  the  reinforced  Turks  strove  to  regain  their  own  and  hem  us  in, 
for  those  are  the  property  of  accurate  history  to  be  recorded  on 
granite.  This  is  rather  the  story  of  the  sidelights  that  shine  on 
the  Army's  progress. 

Nor  is  the  trade  and  prospect  of  Turkish  Arabia,  whatever  may 
be  its  future,  a  suitable  subject  for  discussion  here.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  Sir  William  Willcocks  spent  several  years  in 
Mesopotamia  on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Government  studying  the 
waterways  and  the  ancient  and  existing  systems  of  irrigation. 
He  envisaged  the  old  smiling  Chaldea  with  its  ancient  crops  in  all 
their  abundance,  with  cotton  and  other  paying  crops  added  thereto. 
The  country  grows  alfafa  (or  lucerne),  and  whoever  can  grow  alfafa 
can  fatten  stock,  the  one  commodity  the  world  is  really  short  of.. 
Flocks  and  herds  crowd  the  land,  but  the  people  for  extended 
agriculture  are  sparse.  Twenty  years  of  good  sanitation,  so  that 
the  countless  children  come  to  maturity,  may  work  wonders. 

The  Arab,  however,  is  eager  for  progress,  and  therein  lies 
the  hope  for  the  future.  Civilisation  and  government  are  eagerly 
looked  for.  Do  the  military  authorities  even  spit-lock  a  road 
through  the  scrub  by  the  Tigris  edge,  and  forthwith  does  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  proclaim  it  the  King's  highway.  Oil  pumps 
and  machinery  are  eagerly  used,  while  the  military  organisation 
of  labour  and  native  craft  have  proved  the  Arab  to  be  a  first-class 
worker,  if  well  and  sympathetically  handled.  The  farmers,  and 
even  the  marsh  Arabs,  have  hurried  to  work  on  roads  and  railways. 
The  great  Bedouin  encampments  on  the  Tigris,  the  long  rows  of 
brown  camel -hair  shelters,  watch  the  steamers  passing  by,  and 
the  white-bearded  sheikhs,  like  Abraham  '  sitting  in  their  tents 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,'  send  their  young  men  out  to  work  on  the 
earthwork  of  the  permanent  way. 

Of  Bagdad  itself  who  may  speak  ?  It  is  literally  the  modern 
Babylon,  built  with  bricks  stolen  therefrom,  or  from  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon  and  the  dead  cities  of  the  plains,  as  Port  Said  is  built 
from  Tel  Tennis,  and  as  new  cities  from  old,  all  the  world  over. 
Its  dome  and  its  minarets  stand  out  among  its  palm  groves  from 
afar.  A  few  of  its  mosques  and  vaulted  khans  date  from  Haronn- 
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al-Raschid,  but  the  city,  though  picturesque,  is  modern  save  for 
the  bricks  that  lie  under  its  whitewashed  walls.  They  have  seen 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  all  his  glory,  yet  the  city  they  have  built  is 
upstart.  The  Great  Gate  of  Murad,  closed  since  the  conqueror 
entered,  was  blown  up  by  the  Turks,  perhaps  lest  the  English  should 
open  it  to  enter  by  that  way  in  solemn  significance,  the  which  is 
not  an  Anglo-Saxon  trait,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  rarely  does  anything 
of  intention  that  is  solemnly  significant. 

Above  Bagdad,  where  the  Army  now  waits  what  may  befall, 
the  ruin  field  is  thick  also.  Nineveh  lies  ahead  by  Mosul,  and 
Cain  eh  of  Assyria,  and  all  that  Assyria  stood  for  in  building  and 
magnificence,  changing  to  the  memory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
Tomb  of  Julian  the  Apostate  bears  witness  to  one  of  Rome's  failures 
on  the  Tigris.  Though  Vespasian  penetrated  to  Shushan  and 
the  Diz,  yet  was  Mesopotamia  always  a  scene  of  disaster  to  the 
Imperial  troops,  a  land  which  overstrained  endeavour. 

In  spite  of  'miles  and  miles  and  miles  of all,'  the  dead 

canals  ever  raise  their  promise  to  the  prospect  of  central  government, 
and  the  groves  of  dates  and  poplars  and  mulberries  on  the  in- 
habited shores  show  that  the  drinking  earth  is  full  of  promise. 
Chaldea  is  full  of  Temple  ruins.  The  dead  course  of  the  Nahrwan 
canal  and  its  ghostly  village  mounds  but  wait  the  touch  of  the 
irrigation  engineer.  The  Arabs  bear  many  but  raise  few,  and  a 
generation  of  dispensaries  and  kindly  medical  aid  will  populate 
the  banks  of  the  canals  that  are  to  be.  Even  those  there  be  who 
dream  of  finding  a  real  home  for  the  long-stapled  cotton,  that  other 
great  want  of  modern  economics,  and  one  again  for  the  wheat, 
that  Herodotus  guarantees  to  bear  three -hundredfold. 
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LIMELIGHT. 
BY  NANCY  PRICE. 

THE  Resident  Physician  of  the  Brixton  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children  must — under  the  terms  of  the  foundation — be  a  woman, 
and  experience  has  made  it  clear  that  she  must  be  sturdy  and 
cheerful,  with  a  temper  of  gold  and  a  constitution  of  iron,  for  the 
work  is  heavy,  the  pay  small,  the  Chief  capricious,  and  the  patients 
poor. 

The  last  Resident's  chief  qualifications  had  been  a  Gold  Medal 
and  a  19-inch  waist.  It  was  not  surprising  that  she  had  broken 
down  after  six  months'  acquaintance  with  the  post.  Madge  Heron 
came  as  her  successor.  The  Chief  took  note  of  her  ample  chest, 
her  well-developed  feet,  her  strong  face,  the  supporting  pressure 
of  her  hand,  and  decided  that  she  would  do. 

Everyone  was  satisfied  with  Madge  Heron's  appointment — 
with  the  exception  of  a  certain  Dr.  James  Reid.  She  had  met  the 
surgeon  before,  when  she  had  taken  a  temporary  post  at  a  lunatic 
asylum  where  Dr.  "Reid  was  Resident  Physician.  He  was  hard  up 
in  those  days,  and  '  mental  work  '  pays.  Madge  had  accepted  the 
post  for  experience,  Jimmie  for  money.  She  hadn't  known  him 
many  weeks  before  she  realised  there  was  little  he  would  not  do  if 
thereby  he  might  gain  either  applause  or  wealth.  She  decided  he 
was  cruel,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  and  hoped  she  would  never 
have  the  misfortune  to  work  with  him  again.  He  acknowledged 
a  certain  enjoyment  in  having  a  human  being  utterly  at  his  mercy, 
and  Madge  felt  such  a  man  should  nerer  have  been  a  surgeon. 
Just  as  there  are  butchers  who  kill  because  it's  their  job,  and 
butchers  who  kill  because  they  enjoy  it,  so  I  am  convinced  it 
often  is  with  surgeons  and  their  methods.  An  operating  theatre 
where  '  Bonny  Jimmie  '  ruled  was  not  pleasant. 

Christmas  passed,  and  the  spring  being  heralded  by  the  usual 
crop  of  measles  and  influenza,  even  the  sturdy  Madge  felt  tired 
after  her  forenoon  work.  When  one  has  seen  thirty  patients  between 
eleven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon,  in  addition  to  an 
almost  unceasing  accompaniment  of  the  usual  hospital  work,  only 
pausing  for  a  hasty  lunch  in  an  A.B.C.,  one  has  a  right  to  feel  tired. 
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Madge  dropped  into  the  only  comfortable  chair  in  her  room  and 
hoped  for  tea.  Instead  of  which  : 

'  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  Miss,  in  the  drawing-room — 
a  Mr.  Frazer/ 

Madge  could  remember  neither  friend  nor  patient  of  that  name, 
and  she  went  downstairs  wishing  the  gentleman  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

'Hallo!  Madge/ 

'  Alan  ! — You  ! — This  is  a  surprise  ! ' 

'  Yes,  I  don't  often  dig  you  out.  But  I  have  some  news  for 
you — quite  a  stroke  of  luck  for  me.  The  family  will  yet  be  proud 
of  me.  I  am  busy  rehearsing ' 

'  Still  the  stage  ? ' 

'  Don't  look  reproachful,  Madge.  I  have  a  fine  part  in  the 
new  play  at  the  "  Victoria."  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  No 
more  butlers,  valets,  or  lawyers'  clerks.  If  I  do  decently  with 
this  I  am  made,  Madge  old  girl/ 

'  I  am  glad.    What  sort  of  part  is  it  ? ' 

Alan  Frazer's  eyes  sparkled. 

'  Oh,  top-hole.  You  must  come  and  see  the  play.  Do  you 
realise  you  have  never  seen  me  act  yet  ? ' 

'  I  see  enough  tragedy  and  comedy  every  day.  I  don't  want 
to  go  to  the  theatre  in  the  evening  for  more/ 

'  Now,  Madge,  no  frills  ;  you  really  will  enjoy  this.  It's  some- 
thing in  your  line/ 

'  Really  ? ' 

'  You  see,  there's  a  man  in  it  who  goes  mad — oh,  it's  very 
dramatic,  I  can  tell  you,  and  cleverly  worked  out.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  South  American  Republic — in  Rio  de  Janeiro — and 
the  local  colour  is  fine/ 

'  What  a  child  you  are  still !  You  won't  be  satisfied  till  you 
have  told  me  the  whole  plot.  Go  on,  get  it  over,  and  then  let's 
have  some  tea/ 

'  Well,  as  you  are  so  thrilled,  I  will  be  brief,  though  you  don't 
deserve  to  hear  it.  The  people  of  this  Republic  grow  tired  of  their 
President,  and  they  send  a  deputation  to  bring  back  the  son  of 
the  late  Emperor.  They  had  murdered  his  father  in  the  Revolution, 
you  know ' 

'  Before  the  play  starts,  I  hope  ? ' 

'  Yes.  Unless  you  happen  to  be  Shakespeare  it's  not  wise  to 
have  more  than  one  murder  in  a  play.  You  would  never  get  the 
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stalls  in.  Well — among  these  deputies  is  a  queer  sort  of  fellow 
who  believes  in  clairvoyance,  ^,nd  he  has  a  twin  sister  who  is  a 
medium,  and  they  all  consult  her  like  an  oracle.  .  .  .  The  girl's 
part  is  a  fine  one ' 

Madge  sat  up  a  little  in  her  chair. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  matron,  with  a  dark  blue 
gown,  a  jingling  chatelaine,  and  flowing  white  draperies  about  her 
head,  looked  in. 

'  Please,  Dr.  Heron,  may  Nurse  Wentworth  go  out  ? ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'  Thank  you/  said  the  Matron,  and  shut  the  door  again. 

'  I  say,  don't  they  ever  leave  you  alone  for  a  rest  ? ' 

'  Our  rest  is  one  long  knock  at  the  door  with  a  question  at  the 
end.  But  go  on.  Does  the  prince  fall  in  love  with  the  clairvoyante  ? ' 

'  No,  but  she  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  that  makes  her  lose 
her  power.  Now,  in  the  palace  there  is  a  party  scheming  against 
the  prince,  and  they  have  reasons  for  wanting  to  win  over  the  man 
— I  mean  the  girl's  brother — to  their  side ' 

'  It  is  rather  complicated.' 

'  Not  at  all.  You  are  not  half  listening.  It's  always  difficult 
to  describe  a  play  briefly.  It  is  perfectly  simple  when  you  read 
it.  Do  wake  up,  Madge — or  if  you'd  rather,  I'll  clear  out.' 

'  Don't  be  a  silly,  old  boy.    I  am  more  interested  than  you  know.' 

'  Righto.  Well,  the  Revolutionaries  have  led  this  brother  to 
suspect  that  the  prince  is  not  dealing  fairly  by  his  sister,  and  the 
brother  is  the  kind  of  overwrought  fanatic  who,  getting  an  idea 
into  his  head,  can't  get  it  out  again.  He  is  quite  loyal  to  his 
sovereign,  but  would  murder  anybody  to  avenge  his  sister.  Still, 
he  won't  move  unless  the  girl  herself  accuses  Don  Luiz.' 

'  The  prince  ? ' 

'  Yes.  So  he  determined  to  make  his  sister  fall  into  a  trance, 
with  the  object  of  questioning  her  ;  but  the  girl  knows  she  is  no 
longer  a  true  clairvoyante,  and  for  a  time  holds  out  against  him. 
Gradually,  however,  he  succeeds,  and  his  will  steadily,  relentlessly, 
overcomes  hers  till  she  drops  into  utter  unconsciousness,  and  gasps 
out  everything  he  expects  her  to  say.' 

The  tired  eyes  of  the  Resident  Physician  flashed. 

'  What  an  iniquitous  scene  to  write  ! ' 

'  Why  ?  From  the  acting  point  of  view  it  is  splendid.  The 
tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  not  a  word  of  what  the  girl  says  in  the 
trance  is  true.  It  has  all  been  conveyed  to  her  unguarded  senses 
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by  the  man's  own  sickly  imagination.  He  lets  her  words  work  on  his 
brain  till  he  gets  fairly  mad,  and  when  Don  Luiz  is  taken  prisoner 
by  the  rebels,  Manuel  Eeal — that  is  the  brother — contrives  to  get 
into  his  cell  and  murder  him/ 

Madge  sat  in  deep  thought.  Then — another  knock — '  If  you 
please,  Dr.  Heron,  may  Nurse  Decher  go  out  as  far  as  the 
dairy  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  let  them  all  go/ 

The  nurse  retired  with  the  precipitation  of  a  Jack-in-the-box. 
'  One  would  think  I  kept  a  ladies'   boarding-school.      Sorry, 
Alan  ;  and  which  character  do  you  take  in  this  most  unpleasant 
play  ? ' 

'  I  play  Don  Luiz — actually  the  leading  part,  though  perhaps 
Eeal  is  the  more  interesting  character/ 
'  And  who  plays  that  mad  individual  ? ' 

'  We  had  a  real  bit  of  luck  there.  The  author  chanced  on  just 
the  man — a  Brazilian.  He  makes  one's  blood  run  cold  in  the 
scene  with  the  girl  in  the  last  act  and  when  he  murders  the 
prince.' 

'  A  Brazilian  ? '    Madge  was  now  rigid  with  attention.     '  What 
is  his  name  ? ' 
'  Jose  da  Motta/ 

'  Oh  !  And  so  this  man  goes  mad  over  a  fancied  wrong  and 
murders  the  prince.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  particularly  savoury 
subject  for  a  play.  Who  wrote  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it's  a  collaboration.    Arthur  Wheat — that's  good  enough, 
isn't  it  ? — there's  not  much  you  can  teach  him  about  stage-craft, 
— and  a  Doctor  something  or  other,  I  forget  the  fellow's  name. 
It  wanted  a  doctor  to  help  with  a  plot  of  this  sort/ 
'  Was  the  doctor's  name  Reid  by  any  chance  ? ' 
'  I  believe  it  was.     Why,  do  you  know  him  ? ' 
'  Casually — professionally/ 

'  What  a  lark  !  You  really  must  come  and  see  the  show  now 
that  you  know  it  is  written  by  a  member  of  your  profession/ 

There  was  rather  an  uncomfortable  pause,  and  Frazer  felt  his 
cousin  had  really  no  enthusiasm. 
'  I  am  keeping  you,  Madge  ? ' 

'  How  ever  did  you  come  to  realise  that  ?  You  are  much  more 
quick-witted  than  you  used  to  be  when  you  tried  to  catch  rabbits 
with  salt.  Do  you  remember  ? ' 

'  Yes,  and  you  tried  to  catch  trout  with  a  bent  hat-pin.     Those 
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were  grand  days.  You  were  certainly  more  attractive  in  pin- 
afores than  in  overalls  now.  You  are  getting  positively  stodgy, 
Madge,  whereas  I  have  soared  into  the  realms  of  high  romance. ' 

'  Yes,  how  we  change  !  You  were  rather  a  nice  little  thing  in 
your  knickerbocker  days.  Well,  we  must  reminisce  again  when 
I  have  more  time.  You  must  warn  me  before  your  next  visit. 
I'm  afraid  you  must  go  now,  and,  sad  to  say,  without  your  tea. 
So  sorry,  but  I  promise  to  come  and  see  you  at  the  "  Victoria/' 
I  wish  you  every  success,  as  you  know,  but  if  I  were  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  I  would  never  have  licensed  that  play.' 

'  Why,  what  is  there  against  it  ? ' 

'  It's  not  drama  ! '  (Madge  had  started  from  her  chair,  and  her 
words  came  angrily  and  in  hot  haste.)  '  It  is  not  drama,  but 
pathology.  It  belongs  to  the  records  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  not  to  the 
annals  of  the  theatre.  Surely  men  go  mad  and  become  criminals 
quite  often  enough  without  having  the  way  to  such  disaster  demon- 
strated to  them  in  the  name  of  dramatic  art  ? '  She  paused  for 
a  moment ;  her  cousin  looked  slightly  annoyed.  '  Well,  I  believe 
after  all  my  imagination  is  stronger  than  yours.  I  really  must  run, 
or  I  shall  be  late — good-bye,  and  good  luck.' 

So  Frazer  went  away  to  dine  with  some  friends  at  a  West-end 
restaurant,  and  Madge  Heron  took  her  bicycle  from  a  little  shed 
near  the  zinc-roofed  mortuary,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  an 
unsavoury  slum. 

Bonnie  Jimmie  Reid  was  through  his  morning's  work,  and  was 
waiting  to  see  Dr.  Heron  before  he  left  the  hospital.  There  was 
a  fashionable  '  cut '  about  the  man  that  could  not  be  hindered  in 
its  expression  even  by  the  overall  he  wore.  He  sat  gracefully  on 
the  end  of  the  operating  table,  conscious  of  the  decorative  effect 
he  was  producing  amid  the  surrounding  sinks  and  swabs. 

The  Resident  entered,  looking  unusually  flushed  and  worried. 

'  What's  up  ?     Is  it  a  case  ? ' 

'  Yes,  a  very  serious  case,'  Madge  answered,  with  slow  emphasis. 
'  Dr.  Reid,  I  have  a  cousin  on  the  stage.' 

'  How  disgusted  your  people  must  be.' 

'  He  called  on  me  yesterday  afternoon  and  told  me  about  the 
new  play  that  is  to  be  produced  at  the  "  Victoria."  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Your  play,  I  believe  ? ' 

'  I  am  partly  responsible.' 
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'  I  suppose  it  is  the  play  "you  were  writing  when  you  were  at 
Rex  Asylum  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  that's  the  one.  I've  collaborated  with  an  experienced 
playwright  since  then,  who/ has  given  it  the  necessary  polish — 
turned  it  inside  out  and  made  it  actable.' 

'  The  play  is  founded  on  the  case  of  the  Da  Motta  twins.' 

Dr.  Reid  stopped  toying  with  the  artery -forceps,  and  looked 
darkly  and  uneasily  at  the  Resident,  as  he  replied  : 

'  I  should  say  that  an  author  or  a  playwright  was  at  liberty  to 
choose  any  subject  on  which  he  is  an  authority.  Really,  Dr.  Heron, 
I  did  not  know  you  were  such  an  inveterate  theatre-goer  as  to  take 
an  interest  in  my  efforts/ 

'  My  cousin  plays  the  part  of  the  young  prince  in  the  piece ' 

'  Oh,  so  young  Frazer  is  your  cousin  ?    How  interesting  ! ' 

'  And  Da  Motta  is  going  to  play  the  murderer.' 

'  Well ' 

'  Is  that  a  coincidence  ? ' 

'Not  exactly.  I  always  believed  he  had  talent  and  took  a 
fatherly  interest  in  his  career.  I  saw  him  give  a  most  remarkable 
performance  of  "King  Lear  "  a  short  time  ago  at  Birmingham/ 

'  And  so  you  have  arranged  he  shall  play  the  part  of  a  lunatic  ? ' 

'  Why  not  ? ' 

'  Dr.  Reid '  — Madge  raised  her  voice,  for  she  felt  she  was  talk- 
ing to  a  wall — •'  do  you  know  the  risk  you  are  running  ? ' 

'  Yes — the  risk  of  having  my  play  the  success  of  the  season.' 

'  The  sensation  of  the  season,  with  a  lunatic  in  your  cast/ 
returned  Madge,  her  voice  unsteady  from  suppressed  excitement. 

'What  nonsense.  I  myself  discharged  Da  Motta  from,  the 
asylum  as  cured,  a  year  ago.' 

'  Yes,  within  six  weeks  of  his  threatening  to  break  my  head  with 
a  golf  club  !  You  were  alone  in  your  opinion,  Dr.  Reid.' 

'  I  frequently  am  alone  in  my  opinion,  Dr.  Heron.  But  that 
fact  has  apparently  not  handicapped  my  career  so  far.' 

Madge  could  scarcely  control  her  temper  at  the  man's  self- 
satisfaction. 

'  He  may  be  safe  now,  but  are  you  prepared  to  guarantee  that 
he  will  continue  safe  during  the  run  of  your  play  ?  ' 

'  Jose  has  been  acting  continuously  since  his  discharge  from 
the  asylum.  But  if  you  are  nervous  about  your  cousin  you  had 
better  advise  him  to  break  his  contract.' 

'  You  know  that  is  impossible.    I  should  have  to  give  an 
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explanation,  and  that  would  involve  me  in  a  breach  of  professional 
etiquette.' 

'  Dear,  dear,  so  it  would  !  How  women  have  changed  these  days. 
They  are  beginning  to  acquire  quite  a  sense  of  honour/  said  Reid, 
smiling,  as  he  toyed  with  the  artery  forceps. 

'  Why  didn't  you  give  his  sister,  little  Josefina,  her  discharge  ? ' 

'  Because,  my  dear  lady,  she  needed  watching.  She  was  far 
more  liable  to  lapses  ;  she  had  memories  and  dwelt  upon  them — a 
dangerous  habit  you  women  have.  The  instant  alone  is  ours,  and 
we  should  make  the  most  of  it.  The  past  is  a  malicious  germ  in  a 
woman's  blood.' 

'  So  she  is  still  there  then  ? ' 

Reid  smiled  indulgently. 

'  I  suppose  questions  are  one  of  a  woman's  privileges,  as  curiosity 
her  birthright.  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  busy  to  recognise  either 
to-day/ 

'  It  doesn't  matter.    1  will  make  inquiries  at  the  asylum/ 

'  Oh,  if  it  is  of  such  real  interest  to  you,  1  will,  of  course,  give 
you  any  information  I  can.  I  did  discharge  the  girl  from  the 
asylum.  She  is  in  a  private  nursing  home — the  one  in  Cavendish 
Square/ 

'  Really  ! '  Madge  paused.  There  was  more  than  one  home 
in  Cavendish  Square.  Thoughts  and  conjectures  crowded  through 
her  mind,  all  too  dark  and  sinister  for  expression  or  belief,  she  told 
herself.  '  You  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to  help  them/  she 
continued  slowly. 

'  Not  at  all.    They  have  sufficient  private  means  for  their  needs/ 

The  surgeon's  voice  rang  a  trifle  hard. 

'  She,  I  remember,  was  beautiful  as  a  child  is  beautiful ; 
she  thought  and  saw  as  a  child — often  pathetically  weak,  easily 
led.  You  found  her  an  interesting  experiment,  Dr.  Reid  ?  I  used 
to  think  you  might  even  succeed  in  teaching  her  to  become 
a  woman/ 

'  An  interesting  case,  very ;  they  both  were.  But,  alas  !  there 
are  times  when  even  we  doctors  must  fail.  The  Da  Motta  story- 
was  most  remarkable.  Some  day  I  must  tell  you,  Dr.  Heron, 
and  you  must ' 

Madge  gave  him  no  time  to  say  more.  She  squared  up  to  him 
like  a  man  who  wanted  to  fight.  If  only  he  would  fight  her,  if  only 
she  might  fight  him,  and  really  strike  good  hefty  blows  ;  blows  that 
would  wipe  out  that  smile — that  would  leave  him  less  spruce  and 
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contented,  less  sure  of  himself.  But  such  delights  were  not  for 
her  ;  they  were  the  peculiar  property  of  that  luxurious  class  which, 
so  far  as  she  could  see,  obtained  everything  free  except  drinks — 
gin,  gilt,  the  gutter ; — and  then  there  was  always  the  Women's 
Hospital  at  their  service.  She  must  allow  herself  no  licence.  Any 
display  of  emotion  would  give  him  the  advantage.  It  would  be 
condemned  as  '  Nerves/  and  nerves  meant  incompetence.  So  far 
she  had  avoided  this  disparagement.  She  held  herself  well  under 
control,  and  none  of  the  Staff  had  ever  yet  been  able  to  say  that 
she  was  troubled  with  nerves. 

'  1  also  was  interested  in  the  Da  Motta  twins.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  that  in  my  opinion  your  excessive  kindness  to  his  sister 
aggravated  Jose's  madness/ 

'  That's  ridiculous.     Jose  was,  of  course  .  .  .  grateful ;  jealous 
in  a  way — these  South  Americans  always  are — and  he  was  an 
emotional  fellow  altogether ;    quite  a  genius  in  his  way.    I  hope 
he  will  prove  the  success  I  anticipate  in  this  play,  though  he  little 
knows  who  is  giving  him  the  chance/ 
'  Oh,  so  he  doesn't  know  ? ' 
'No/ 

'  Or  where  his  sister  is  ? ' 

'  Not  at  the  moment.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  him  until  after 
the  operation  we  found  necessary  is  over/ 

Madge  bit  her  lips.  The  man's  atmosphere  benumbed  her. 
She  gazed  silently  at  the  empty  seats  of  that  '  theatre '  where 
only  tragedies  are  performed. 

'  I  am  greatly  interested  in  my  cousin's  career/  she  said  at 
length,  '  and  would  like  to  see  him  act.    Could  you  get  me  a  seat 
in  the  first  row  of  stalls  for  your  play  ? ' 
Dr.  Reid  opened  his  eyes. 

'  Certainly,  if  it  will  give  you  any  pleasure.  For  which  night 
would  you  like  the  seat  ? ' 

'  For  every  night  the  play  is  acted — then  I  can  go  when  I  wish/ 

She  spoke  slowly  and,  raising  her  head,  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 

'  My  dear  Dr.  Heron !    Your  cousin  must  be  very  attractive. 

Well,  I  shall   have   to   try   and   arrange  it.    Will   that  satisfy 

you  ? ' 

'  Thank  you.  It's  a  pity  you  are  not  going  to  play  the  handsome 
young  prince  yourself — good-bye/ 

Madge  darted  out  of  the  operating  theatre  and  down  the  corridor, 
unable  to  trust  either  her  temper  or  her  nerves  another  moment. 
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As  she  entered  the  ward  at  the  far  end,  one  of  the  nurses  just  found 

occasion  to  say  : 

'  I  would  like  to  wring  Bonnie  Jimmie's  neck  for  him/ 

'  I    wish  you  would/    Madge   continued   fervently.    '  In    the 

meantime  bring  Mrs.  Piggott  her  hot-water  bottle/ 

The  matinee  was  over  at  the  '  Victoria '  and  several  of  the 
members  of  the  company  had  found  their  way  as  usual  to  an  excellent 
restaurant,  which  adjoined  the  theatre,  and  were  busy  discussing, 
in  a  good-natured  way,  the  shortcomings  of  the  absent  members 
Ox  their  cast. 

'  Jose  ought  to  take  a  holiday.  The  part  is  getting  on  his  nerves, 
and  as  for  Maud,  why,  she  looks  a  wreck.  I  sometimes  think 
people  should  not  produce  plays  of  this  kind.  The  pretended 
lunatic  of  melodrama  is  bad  enough.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to 
have  the  part  of  a  madman  played  by  Jose/ 

'  I  don't  agree  with  you/  said  Alan.  '  It  is  an  excellent  study 
of  mental  pathology.  The  truth  is  often  unpleasant ;  but  it  is  what 
the  world  wants/ 

'  What  the  world  wants  is  more  beefsteak  for  anaemic  people,' 
growled  another  member  of  the  cast. 

At  this  moment  Frazer 's  understudy  sauntered  towards 
them. 

'  Hullo,  Ancram/  said  Frazer.  '  Why,  I  thought  Da  Motta  was 
with  you  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  left  him  quite  happy  in  the  dressing-room  experiment- 
ing in  make-ups  and  practising  your  new  death.  Upon  my  word, 
Frazer,  I  wonder  you  gave  in  so  calmly  about  the  alteration.  I 
should  have  made  a  fuss  about  it,  if  I'd  been  you.  He's  spoilt 
your  business  in  that  last  scene/ 

'  It's  only  a  whim  of  his.  I  must  humour  him  a  bit  now  and 
then.  The  management  are  very  keen  on  him.  Besides,  I  don't 
care  much  ;  it  isn't  as  if  it  were  the  beginning  of  the  run/ 

'  He's  a  selfish  sort  of  chap  ;  thinks  only  of  himself  and  his 
blessed  sister.  He's  making  her  as  big  a  nuisance  as  himself. 
Yarned  about  her  perfections  on  end  before  the  matinee  when  we 
were  dressing/ 

'  I  shouldn't  blame  him  for  that,'  laughed  Frazer.  '  Brotherly 
love  is  both  rare  and  laudable  in  a  man.  But  you  have  no  right 
to  complain,  Ancram  :  he's  not  in  your  room/ 

'  Isn't  he  ?  He's  a  regular  Wandering  Jew.  I  think  the 
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chap's  half  mad.  1  hope  he'll  be  more  satisfied  when  he's  seen 
his  sister.  He  tells  me  she's  coming  along  to  see  the  show 
soon.' 

'  I  don't  quite  understand  how  she  ean.  My  cousin.  Dr.  Heron, 
told  me  she  was  dying.' 

'  Good  Lord  !  It  would  just  about  finish  him  if  anyone  told  him 
that.  He's  half  off  his  rocker  already.' 

•  '  Well,  anyway,  it's  no  affair  of  ours,'  said  Frazer.  He  was  not 
in  the  mood  for  gossip,  and  returned  to  the  theatre  rather  earlier 
than  usual. 

The  stage  was  dark  and  empty,  and  smelt  of  dust  and  gas. 
The  scenery  was  piled  up  against  the  whitewashed  walls.  The 
trees  of  the  forest  leant  against  the  pasteboard  walls  of  the  castle, 
which  in  their  turn  reposed  against  the  prison  cell.  Confusion 
reigned  supreme.  The  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain  the  red  velvet 
seats  were  shrouded  in  their  coarse  sheets,  like  an  audience  of 
ghosts.  The  daylight  was  struggling  through  chinks,  putting  to 
shame  the  tawdriness  of  the  embossed  gilt-work,  the  badly  pro- 
portioned and  useless  figures — the  frescoes  which  represented 
maidens  in  various  moods,  all  equally  ineffective ;  they  always 
reminded  Alan  of  the  cheap  Italian  restaurants. 

From  Jose's  dressing-room  came  snatches  of  South  American 
melodies  and  a  noise  of  shifting  chairs.  As  Alan  went  near  the 
door  the  noise  suddenly  subsided,  and  Da  Motta  appeared,  looking 
pale  and  bright-eyed. 

'  Hallo,  Frazer.  Let's  have  a  run  through.  This  change 
will  improve  the  last  act  no  end — don't  you  think  so  ?  It's  more 
natural,  easier  to  feel.  .  .  .  Did  I  tell  you  my  sister  is  coming  to 
see  the  show,  and  I  want  it  to  go  better  than  ever  ?  You  don't 
know  how  much  I  want  to  see  her.  She's  the  only  person  living 
that  belongs  to  me.  The  doctors  have  done  their  best  to  keep  her 
away  from  me.  It  has  been  so  ever  since  Josefina  got  into  their 
hands.  It  has  been  next  year,  next  month,  next  week,  she  will 
come,  and  at  last  to-morrow,  and  always  to-morrow.' 

Women  sometimes  like  to  sympathise  with  a  complaining  woman, 
but  men  usually  despise  a  man  who  cannot  keep  his  troubles  to  him- 
self. Still,  Frazer  knew  Jose  was  tired  and  overwrought  with  a 
particularly  trying  part,  so  he  swallowed  his  disgust  and  tried  to  be 
sympathetic. 

'  I  am  glad  Miss  Da  Motta  is  better  ! ' 

'  Did  I  say *she  was  better  ? ' 
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'  Well,  you  said  you  were  expecting  her  to  come  to  the  theatre 
soon/ 

'  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  she  is  coming.  I  hear  she  is  coming.  Let 
me  show  you  her  photograph/  Jose  stooped  over  a  box  and 
proceeded  to  scatter  letters,  programmes,  and  a  host  of  incon- 
gruous articles  over  the  table  and  floor  in  his  search.  He  dived 
into  the  box  once  more.  '  There  she  is.  Isn't  she  beautiful  ? ' 

Alan  saw  the  face  of  a  young  girl  very  like  Jose— scarcely 
pretty,  he  thought,  though  her  eyes  wore  quite  wonderful.  They 
were  large  and  dark,  and  full  of  that  unconscious  knowledge  which 
you  see  in  the  faces  of  Greuze's  child-maidens,  and  which  fascinates 
more  than  does  their  actual  beauty. 

'  She  is  very  like  you/  Frazer  contrived  to  say  after  an  awk- 
ward pause.  '  I  say,  you've  got  your  room  in  a  rare  mess  with  one 
thing  and  another.  Are  those  your  new  razors  ? ' 

'  Harry  Ancram's  been  talking  to  you.  What  else  did  he 
tell  you  about  me  ? ' 

'  Nothing,  old  man.  We  none  of  us  know  anything  about  you 
except  that  you  just  came  and  triumphed,  and  that  you  were  the 
best  Lear  the  provinces  have  seen.  You  mustn't  mind  if  the 
boys  gossip.  It's  really  only  because  they  know  so  little  of  you/ 
Da  Motta's  eyes  were  full.  Frazer  disliked  a  scene  and  tried  to 
edge  away,  but  Da  Motta  stopped  him. 

*  I  know  all  you  fellows  hate  me,  despise  me.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  you  do — I  can  see  it  and  feel  it.  You  never  want  me, 
no  one  ever  did,  save  her — my  little  sister ;  she  was  so  small  and 
gentle.  We  were  alwa}rs  together  once,  and  I  remember  how  happv 
we  were.  Then  some  trouble  came — someone  came  between  us — 
a  terrible  illness  seized  me  ;  and  then — I  can't  remember  well 
what  happened  after  that,  we  were  together,  but  it  was  different — • 
terrible.  I  remember  there  was  "someone  to  hate  for  her  sake  and 
mine,  and  someone  who  parted  us  again  ;  but  I  forget — I  forget. 
Now  she's  coming  back  to  me,  after  all  these  years.  Isn't  it  great 
for  me  ?  ' 

Frazer  thought  Jose  more  incoherent  and  excited  than  ever, 
and  he  left  him  in  disgust. 

'  Da  Motta  cannot  help  acting  on  and  off  the  stage/  he  said 
to  himself.  '  He  must  have  been  born  an  actor,  and  cannot  learn 
to  be  a  man/ 

'  The  Clairvoyante  '  was  dying  at  last.     It  was  not  the  kind 
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of  play  to  prove  popular ;  it  belonged  to  the  category  of  interest- 
ing works  that  fill  the  stalls  with  enthusiastic  dead-heads.  It  did 
not  possess  the  homely  scenes  with  touches  of  pathos  and  humour— 
those  special  features  that  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  playgoers  and 
call  for  their  smiles  and  tears.  The  British  public  are  naturally 
too  healthy  minded  for  such  works  to  last  long.  They  may  have 
a  morbid  side  to  their  characters ;  they  will  go  and  look  at  a 
dead  horse,  watch  with  interest  the  man  who  has  been  run  over, 
push  and  hustle  each  other  for  a  good  place  to  watch  his  agony  ; 
but  the  sight  soon  becomes  loathsome.  That  is  why  '  The 
Clairvoyante '  failed. 

It  was  the  fiftieth  night.  Dr.  Heron  sat  in  a  stall  in  the  front 
row.  She  wondered  how  the  actors  could  go  on  night  after  night 
with  very  little  perceptible  change.  She  knew  every  syllable  of 
the  play.  The  words  ticked  monotonously  in  her  ears  like  a  clock, 
with  the  same  sleepy  effect.  Still,  by  dint  of  sheer  determination, 
she  always  kept  alert  for  that  last  act. 

Behind  the  scenes  the  leading  lady  was  talking  to  the  fat 
gentleman  who  wisely  preferred  beefsteak  to  philosophy. 

'  I  can't  understand  why  it  is,  but  Da  Motta  is  beginning  to 
terrify  me.  I  realise  that  he's  playing  the  scene  better  every  night, 
and  it  may  be  that.  I  feel  that  one  night  he  may  forget  he  is  only 
acting  and  then— don't  laugh  at  me,  but  just  watch  him  and  judge 
for  yourself/ 

Cooke  was  not  laughing. 

'  I  know  what  you  mean/  he  said.  '  I  played  in  a  piece  once 
where  a  drunken  man  blinded  another,  slashing  him  across  the  eyes 
in  a  sword  fight.  Da  Motta  gets  drunk  in  that  last  act — it  is  the 
drunkenness  of  a  madman/ 

'  Don't/  she  said,  '  you  make  me  shiver.  I  feel  as  if  something 
were  going  to  happen — something  horrible.  Do  you  ever  get  a 
premonition  like  that  ? ' 

'  No,  premonitions  don't  come  to  a  man  with  my  size  "  little 
Mary."  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  the  boy  to-night.  His  sister 
hasn't  come  after  all.  He  had  a  telegram  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
has  been  sitting  quite  silent  with  his  head  in  his  hands  ever  since, 
saying  in  a  dull,  hopeless  voice — "  She'll  never  come  now,  she'll 
never  come  now/'  I've  never  seen  a  brother  so  wrapt  up  in  his 
sister.  I  hear  they're  twins,  and  there  is  always  some  subtle  bond 
between  such,  I  believe.  I'm  afraid  this  trouble  will  not  help  him 
to  get  over  the  new  business  in  the  last  act/ 
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'  That  business  of  stabbing  Frazer  in  the  back  makes  me  shudder. 
I  hear  Dr.  Reid's  on  the  stage  this  evening.  I  am  quite  curious 
to  see  him.  Queer  chap  he  must  be  never  to  have  attended  a 
single  rehearsal/ 

'  Oh,  well,  probably  he  is  too  busy  ;  and  Wheat  is  good  enough 
anyhow.  He  is  the  finest  producer  in  London,  and  he  certainly 
would  not  have  allowed  anyone  else  to  interfere/ 

'  Why  has  he  come  to-night  then  ?  Do  you  think  he  is  anxious 
about  the  alteration  going  all  right  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  that  has  brought  him  down,  though  I  heard 
him  say  he  wanted  to  see  Da  Motta  before  he  went  on  for  the 
last  act/ 

'  Did  he  ?    Well,  I  don't  think  he  will ;    the  curtain  is  up/ 

Da  Motta  came  on  the  stage  in  that  last  act  with  a  strange 
impassive  face  ;  his  large  eyes  stared  straight  before  him,  as  though 
he  were  blind. 

Madge  rose  from  her  stall.  .  .  . 

Instead  of  the  property  knife  with  its  harmless  edge,  Da  Motta 
raised  a  bright  razor.  His  eyes,  which  had  before  looked  so  blind, 
now  possessed  the  glint  in  the  eye  of  a  beast  who  sees  his  prey  and 
will  spring.  They  were  fixed  on  the  O.P.  corner,  not  on  the  prince, 
and  with  a  frenzied  laugh  he  shrieked  out  '  So  there  you  are — at 
last — You  parted  us,  and  now  you've — May  your  soul  rot ! ' 

Then  a  cry  came  from  the  wings.  It  was  a  cry  straight  from 
the  throat,  such  as  men  utter  for  the  last  time  ;  and  '  Bonnie  Jimmie 
Reid '  fell  dead. 

Before  Jose  had  time  to  move,  a  woman  stepped  quietly  on 
to  the  stage,  seized  his  arm,  and  looked  firmly  into  those  bright 
mad  eyes. 

The  audience  did  not  see  this,  for  at  that  awful  cry  the  curtain 
had  been  lowered  to  thunders  of  applause  at  the  realism  of  Da 
Motta's  acting. 

As  he  looked  at  Madge,  the  frenzy  died  from  his  face. 
A  puzzled  sense  of  recognition  passed  over  his  eyes  ;  then  his  hands 
fell  limp  and  nerveless.  With  an  effort  he  dragged  out  a  few  words, 
as  if  half  asleep. 

'Fancy— that — swine — using  me — and  my  little  sister  .  .  . 
I  remember — I  remember  .  .  / 

But  he  never  quite  could — and  '  Bonnie  Jimmie's '  tragic  end 
was  deplored,  while  his  memory  remains  untarnished. 
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BY  M.  E.  RETIEF 

WHEN  the  actual  fighting  in  Europe  is  over  and  peace  terms  are 
under  discussion,  the  continent  of  Africa  will  become  prominent, 
for  the  reason  that  all  the  principal  belligerents  own  or  have  in- 
terests in  portions  of  Africa — England,  Germany,  Belgium,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  all  own  colonies ;  and  England,  besides  being 
the  largest  colonising  Power,  acts  as  protector  to  various  native 
territories.  It  will  follow,  therefore,  that  attention  will  be  focussed 
upon  Africa,  and  an  understanding  of  her  peculiar  difficulties  and 
problems  will  prevent  mistakes  and  ensure  that  sympathy  without 
which  an  amicable  settlement  will  not  be  reached.  England  is 
by  far  the  greatest  arid  most  successful  colonising  Power  in  the 
world,  forming,  as  she  does,  a  British  Empire  composed  of  federated 
self-governing  States.  With  the  wisdom  gained  by  experience, 
she  leaves  matters  of  local  importance  to  the  people  themselves, 
refrains  from  interference  as  much  as  possible,  and  she  never  did 
a  wiser  thing  than  when,  after  defeating  the  Boer  Republics,  she 
gave  them  self-government.  Had  she  not  done  so,  the  war  with 
Germany  would  have  been  a  signal  for  revolt,  the  Transvaal  and 
Free  State  would  have  thrown  in  their  ,lot  with  the  German 
colonies,  and  England  instead  of  Germany  would  have  lost  most 
of  her  South  African  possessions.  Instead  her  act  of  justice  saved 
the  situation;  the  country,  torn  and  devastated  by  a  three  years' 
war  followed  by  a  five  years'  depression,  had  been  enabled  to  pull 
itself  together,  and  by  union  had  consolidated  its  resources.  The 
conquest  of  the  German  colonies  could  never  have  been  achieved 
with  so  small  a  loss  of  life  had  it  not  been  undertaken  by  men 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  the  country  and 
able  to  overcome  the  hardships  and  difficulties  of  transport. 
England  has  had  no  cause  to  regret  her  action,  and  the  South 
African  Union,  controlled  by  men  born  and  bred  in  the  country, 
with  the  best  motives  for  governing  wisely — namely,  that  they 
will  reap  the  consequences  of  any  errors  of  judgment — and  well 
acquainted  with  every  condition  that  prevails,  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a  stable  civilisation  spreading  up  throughout  the  continent. 
No  country  has  suffered  more  than  South  Africa  from  mis- 
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representation  and  malignment,  not  always  deliberate,  but  due 
generally  to  superficial  knowledge  of  conditions  and  hasty  con- 
clusions. The  great  idea  seems  to  be  to  set  out  for  a  few  weeks' 
tour  through  the  South  African  colonies  armed  with  a  fountain  pen 
and  a  notebook,  keeping  close  to  the  mail-train  route,  spending 
a  few  days  in  each  of  the  principal  towns,  being  entertained  by 
deputations  of  people  hi  accordance  with  one's  particular  views, 
picking  up  impressions  and  scraps  of  information,  and  then  to  come 
home  and  write  a  book  on  the  country  dealing  in  an  authoritative 
manner  with  such  little  matters  as  the  native  question,  the  poor 
white  problem,  the  dual  language  question,  the  mixed  labour 
question,  and  a  few  others  which 'are  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
best  minds  in  Africa  and  England,  but  to  the  casual  observer  seem 
so  easy  of  solution. 

To  most  people  in  England  South  Africa  is  merely  a  spot  on 
the  globe  where  gold  and  diamonds  are  to  be  found  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  to  the  people  hi  South  Africa  the  mines  are  of  minor 
significance,  attracting  foreign  capital,  owned  chiefly  by  people 
alien  to  the  country,  and  drawing  large  numbers  of  adventurers 
seeking  either  to  make  sudden  fortunes  or  to  fasten  on  those 
others  who  have  made  them ;  and  the  majority  of  those  who  succeed 
take  this  money  outside  the  country  to  spend.  There  are  a  few 
men  who  have  been  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  in  reality 
the  mines  play  a  small  part  in  the  life  of  the  South  African  people. 
First  and  foremost  Squth  Africa  is  an  agricultural  country  suit- 
able for  stock-raising,  sheep-farming,  corn  and  cereal  and  fruit 
growing,  different  parts  being  suitable  for  different  kinds  of  farm- 
ing. In  many  things  it  approximates  closely  to  Australia,  but  in 
labour  conditions  and  settlement  it  is  very  different.  The  former 
country,  with  climatic  conditions  very  similar  to  ours,  has  a 
far  greater  export  trade,  and  is  bettor  known  in  European  markets 
for  its  wines,  fruit,  cereals,  and  meat,  yet  there  is  nothing  grown 
in  Australia  which  is  not  grown  equally  well  at  the  Cape,  the 
best  of  our  wines  maintain  a  standard  hardly  second  to  the  best 
European  productions,  while  if  some  of  the  great  areas  crying  out 
for  cultivation  were  used,  we  could  supply  half  Europe  with  food ; 
.and  we  are  half  the  distance  by  sea  from  England  that  Australia 
is.  Why,  then,  does  South  Africa  hang  back  ?  Because  she  has 
difficulties  such  as  the  sister  colony  has  never  known,  and  until 
she  has  found  a  satisfactory  solution  for  these  her  outward  pro- 
gression must  be  slow.  Perhaps  now,  when  the  sympathies  of 
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English  people  have  been  stirred  for  the  devastated  lands  of  France 
and  Belgium  and  Serbia,  they  can  understand  something  of  the 
desolation  that  followed  on  three  years'  war  throughout  a  pastoral 
country.  There  were  not  magnificent  churches  and  cities  to  be 
destroyed,  but  there  were  numbers  of  scattered  homesteads  sur- 
rounded by  tilled  lands  won  from  the  bare  veld,  green  vineyards, 
rich  orchards,  and  big  shady  trees  grown  with  such  infinite  care 
to  protect  the  cool  white  house,  the  scattered  barns  and  native 
huts  close  at  hand,  and  then  the  scarred  and  barren  fields,  neg- 
lected vineyards,  mutilated  stumps  telling  a  tale  of  heartbreak  and 
ruin  no  words  can  depict.  The  Boer  War  left  behind  it  a  desolation 
and  financial  depression  from  which  the  country  did  not  recover 
for  years,  so  many  had  been  ruined,  and  the  few  who  reaped  a 
harvest  were  tradesmen  who  secured  military  contracts.  In- 
directly, however,  this  evil  was  productive  of  good,  for  the  mass 
of  people,  particularly  the  back  veld  farmers,  were  brought  to 
realise  that  the  old  somnolent  methods  that  have  prevailed,  para- 
lysing progress,  were  gone  for  ever.  If  a  living  was  to  be  made, 
if  food  and  comfort  and  pleasure  were  to  be  gained  at  all,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  man  to  look  lively,  and,  as  our  American  cousins 
say,  '  hustle/  and  above  all  it  was  necessary  for  the  growing  sons 
and  daughters  to  be  educated  if  they  were  to  stand  any  chance  in 
the  world  of  to-day. 

Following  close  on  the  Boer  War  came  a  great  demand  for 
education,  with  education  came  a  raised  standard  of  living,  and 
with  a  raised  standard  of  living  came  the  need  for  realising  hidden 
possibilities  in  order  to  gain  the  means  to  satisfy  new  and  hitherto 
unfelt  wants.  Union,  with  its  pooling  of  resources  and  cohesion 
of  government,  gave  the  necessary  impetus ;  from  the  first  the  Union 
Government  aimed  at  restoring,  consolidating,  and  developing  the 
country,  and  how  well  it  is  succeeding  may  be  seen  by  the  steady 
progress  made. 

To-day  one  will  find  up-to-date  methods  employed  everywhere 
in  business,  mines,  or  on  the  land — nothing  but  the  latest  and  best 
is  good  enough — and  the  country  is  prospering.  Yet  we  have 
only  just  found  our  feet,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  become 
a  really  great  country  for  exports.  The  native  question,  however, 
makes  the  chief  difference  between  South  Africa  and  other  colonies 
and  affects  the  whole  continent ;  no  other  country  inhabited  by 
Europeans  has  this  problem  in  the  same  degree  as  we  have.  In 
Africa  the  natives  outnumber  the  Europeans  by  about  twenty 
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natives  to  one  European.  Practically  all  the  unskilled  labour  is 
in  their  hands,  domestic,  farm,  and  mining,  as  well  as  in  the  trades. 
In  towns  and  villages  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  ;  away 
back  in  the  native  protectorates,  where  the  governing  white  race 
become  fewer,  they  teem,  and  in  Central  Africa  they  reign  supreme. 
Unlike  the  natives  of  India  and  the  yellow  races,  the  natives  of 
Africa  have  behind  them  no  ancient  heritage  of  civilisation  ;  they 
are  descended  from  savages  and  aborigines,  and  where  they  corne 
in  contact  with  European  civilisation  and  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  masters  it  is  but  a  veneer,  a  semblance  of  the  real 
thing.  There  is  always  the  danger,  never  voiced  lest  the  very  utter- 
ance should  set  the  dreaded  forces  in  motion,  but  always  present 
nevertheless,  that  should  the  natives  combine  against  the  whites 
they  could  sweep  the  latter  into  the  sea  and  abandon  the  country 
to  savagery.  As  Miss  Caroline  Kirkland  remarks  in  her  book 
'  Some  African  Highways ' : 

'  The  natives  of  East  Africa  and  Uganda  resent  the  British 
dominion.  They  cannot  shake  it  off.  They  live  in  apparent 
unity,  and  they  try  to  enjoy  a  civilisation  which  is  antipathetic 
to  them.  They  hate  work  and  they  love  fighting.  The  English 
force  them  to  toil  and  have  almost  abolished  their  bloody  inter- 
tribal wars.  Apparent  peace  reigns,  but  the  instincts  and  tendencies 
of  savages  can  only  be  checked,  not  altered,  in  a  couple  of 
generations.' 

And,  again : 

'  There  are  certain  workings  of  the  African  mind  which  no 
white  man  can  follow  or  fathom.  A  glint  here  and  there  shows 
a  hidden  world  unknown.  These  childlike  black  races  have  some 
savage  potentialities  which  give  a  sinister  quality  to  their  nawete. 
Friendly  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  devoted  as  they  certainly  are 
in  individual  instances,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  black  races  do  not  like 
the  white  people.  The  tenure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Central  Africa 
is  rather  like  that  of  the  animal  trainer  in  a  cage  full  of  tamed 
lions  and  tigers/ 

It  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  country  that  the  white 
race  should  rule,  but  if  they  are  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  superi- 
ority they  must  live  up  to  the  standards  set  by  the  best  of  their 
race,  and  must  avoid  any  descent  to  the  lower  morality  of  the 
undeveloped  native.  In  their  own  territories  under  British 
suzerainty  the  natives  are  law-abiding  and  self-governing ;  but  the 
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native  is  a  child,  no  matter  what  his  age  or 'status — a  child  who 
never  grows  up — and  those  who  have  lived  longest  among  them 
and  are  most  successful  in  dealing  with  them  understand  this  and 
treat  them  with  firmness  and  kindness  judiciously  mixed. 

An  increase  in  the  European  population  is  much  to  be  desired, 
but  it  is  essential  that  this  should  be  self-supporting,  and  not  sink 
below  the  line  of  average  respectability.  The  ne'er-do-well  man  and 
woman,  besides  being  the  burden  they  are  to  any  community,  lower 
the  prestige  of  their  race  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  and  are  a 
serious  danger. 

The  majority  of  Europeans  living  in  the  South  African  Union, 
which  includes  the  most  populous  colonies,  are  of  mixed  Dutch 
descent,  and  the  Government,elected  by  proportional  representation, 
is  largely  Dutch.  As  old  residents  the  Dutch  people  are  most  careful 
to  avoid  any  mixing  with  natives,  and  usually,  no  matter  to  what 
degradation  individuals  may  sink  in  other  ways,  they  struggle  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  their  race.  This  pride  of  race,  however,  has 
one  deplorable  effect  in  that  it  follows  that  the  white  man  is  superior 
just  by  reason  of  being  a  white  man,  that  the  nigger  is  the  natural 
servant,  and  that  no  work  involving  physical  exertion  which  can 
be  performed  by  a  nigger  is  fit  for  a  white  man  to  do.  The  climate 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  advantages,  and  these  are  equally  big. 
Following  seasons  of  prosperity  often  come  seasons  of  terrible 
drought,  when  nothing  can  save  the  stock  or  crops,  and  it  takes  all 
the  husbanding  of  water  possible  to  keep  human  beings  alive.  In 
these  districts  the  prosperous  farmers  lose  heavily,  and  can  only  hold 
on  to  whatever  they  are  able  to  save,  waiting  for*  the  turn  of  the  tide, 
but  the  smaller  farmers  are  often  rendered  destitute  with  their 
families.  Also  in  isolated  regions  which  have  not  been  reached  by 
education,  and  in  which  the  people  eke  out  a  blind  living  among  the 
bushes  and  sand,  with  no  idea  of  any  other  mode,  it  comes  to  pass 
in  time  that  the  farm  which  provided  a  tolerable  living  to  the  couple 
who  owned  it  and  their  children,  when  split  up  among  those  children 
with  growing  families  is  able  to  provide  only  a  bare  sufficiency, 
and  when  these  in  turn  come  of  age  and  seek  to  marry  is  altogether 
inadequate.  These  two  factors — the  seasons  of  bad  luck,  when  the 
weak  must  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  production  of  large  indigent 
families — make  the  Poor  White  Question.  There  are  in  certain 
districts  numbers  of  poor  white  families  living  out  in  the  veld  like 
animals,  literally  naked  and  starving,  and  quite  intractable  and 
unteachable.  They  live  in  grass  huts  or  tin  shanties  erected  by 
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themselves,  for  in  that  benign  climate  it  is  possible  to  do  all  one's 
living  in  the  open  air,  and  only  a  shelter  to  huddle  away  in  at  night 
or  when  rain  falls  is  required.  Unlike  the  natives,  who,  in  their  own 
tribes,  build  themselves  kraals  of  quite  substantial  huts,  keep  herds 
and  flocks,  and  grow  fields  of  mealies  upon  which  they  subsist,  the 
poor  white  usually  makes  no  attempt  at  any  cultivation  at  all,  nor 
settles  long  in  any  one  place,  but  drifts  from  one  to  another  on  the 
fringe  of  civilisation,  begging  sometimes  from  prosperous  farmers, 
who  are  willing  enough  to  give  in  the  hope  of  helping  the  white  man 
to  find  his  feet.  Sometimes  a  bag  of  flour,  sometimes  a  portion  of 
sheep,  sometimes  a  live  goat  or  a  couple  of  fowls  or  basket  of  eggs 
will  find  their  way  to  the  huts,  and  immediately  an  air  of  plenty  and 
prosperity  pervades  the  family.  No  thought  of  the  future  obtrudes, 
no  provision  is  ever  made  for  the  rainy  day :  when  there  is  plenty  the 
family  feasts,  when  there  is  not  it  starves.  The  worst  sufferers 
are  always  the  children,  unkempt  and  neglected,  clad  often  in  one 
ragged  garment,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  alternately  starved 
or  overfed  ;  they  grow  up  like  wild  beasts,  running  to  hide  at  the 
approach  of  any  stranger.  They  are  usually  too  far  away  to  make 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  possible,  and  if  this  is  possible  there 
arises  instantly  the  necessity  for  clothing,  feeding,  and  conveying 
them.  Cases  have  been  known  when  a  prosperous  farmer,  in  real 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  race,  has  given  at  his  own  cost  all 
facilities,  providing  school,  teacher,  clothes,  food,  and  cart  to 
convey  the  scholars,  with  the  result  that  these  utterly  refused  to 
be  fetched,  and  when  compulsion  was  used  the  families  trekked 
hurriedly  into  another  district.  They  will  not  work,  nor  will  they 
learn,  nor  will  they  be  separated.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
girls  placed  in  domestic  service ;  young  girls  have  been  taken  in  a 
starving  condition  and  placed  with  practical  ladies  willing  to  treat 
them  not  as  menials,  but  as  daughters,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
coloured  folk  they  should  not  rank  as  inferiors,  and  should  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  housecraft  and  good  management,  but  the  experiment 
is  nearly  always  disastrous.  The  girl  cries  for  her  family  and  refuses 
to  be  comforted;  she  cares  nothing  for  the  strange  and,  to  her,  un- 
necessary conveniences  of  bettor  living  ;  she  has  not  the  least  desire 
to  learn  anything  at  all,  and  any  reproof  will  send  her  running  away 
in  a  wild  effort  to  get  back  to  her  own  people.  The  boys  are  equally 
hopeless :  they  will  not  work  like  Kaffirs,  they  will  not  learn  like 
Europeans,  and  yet  there  are  numbers  of  these  people,  a  drag  on  the 
country,  marrying  and  bringing  up  families  to  take  their  places. 
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The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  Union  Government  are  both 
working  hard  to  solve  the  riddle  of  what  to  do  with  them,  but  so  far 
no  adequate  solution  has  been  reached.  Labour  colonies  have  been 
formed  where  instruction  and  assistance  and  land  are  provided  for 
those  willing  to  take;  but  though  one  can  bring  one's  man  to  one's 
colony  one  cannot  make  him  work.  No  sooner  is  it  found  that 
discipline  and  labour  are  required  to  earn  the  advantages  held  out, 
than  he  sheers  off  back  to  his  old  life  of  drift.  Industrial  schools 
for  training  the  children  have  been  tried,  but  the  same  difficulty 
prevails — the  difficulty  of  getting  them  there  and  of  keeping  them 
there  when  got.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  only  hope  of  betterment 
lies  in  taking  the  children  away  from  their  surroundings  when  quite 
young  and  compelling  them  to  remain  in  a  suitable  environment  till 
trained,  but  this  raises  the  thorny  question  of  the  right  to  break  up 
families,  to  separate  parents  from  children,  and  to  interfere  generally 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  make  his  own  life.  If  once  we  begin 
making  poverty  a  ground  for  refusing  to  let  the  child  remain  with 
the  parent,  where  shall  we  end  ?  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  leave 
matters  as  they  are  ;  for  the  sake  of  our  own  race  the  problem 
must  be  tackled. 

The  coloured  question  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  big  towns  and 
industrial  centres,  especially  Cape  Town,  arid  spreading  up  from 
them  throughout  the  Cape  Province.  Any  country  where  money 
is  to  be  made  attracts  the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  other  countries, 
adventurers  of  all  nationalities,  who  come  out  with  a  hazy  idea  of 
making  money,  and,  not  possessing  the  energy  or  perseverance  to 
master  any  useful  calling,  drift  from  place  to  place  and  sink  lower  and 
lower.  Not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  they  do  not  share  the  local 
feeling,  and  find  in  the  semi-civilised  native  population  more  con- 
genial companionship  than  among  their  own  race.  From  these  people 
spring  the  half-and-halves,  the  cafe-au-lait  coloured,  combining  more 
often  than  not  the  bad  qualities  of  both  races  with  the  good  qualities 
of  neither.  The  best  members  of  the  native  races,  knowing  that  it 
is  usually  the  offscourings  of  the  white  race  that  seek  union  with 
their  people,  are  utterly  opposed  to  any  intermarriage,  and  to  the 
white  race  it  is  abhorrent.  The  brunt  falls  upon  the  unhappy 
offspring,  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  In  the  schools  an 
attempt  is  made  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and  schools  are  set 
apart  for  white  and  coloured  children,  no  child  with  any  definite 
marks  of  colour  being  admitted  to  the  former;  but  cases  have 
been  known  where  a  white  child  brought  by  a  white  father  has 
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been  admitted,  while  it  turns  out  that  a  sister  of  the  child  with  the 
same  parents,  but  following  in  looks  the  unmistakably  coloured 
mother,  attends  the  coloured  school.  Only  people  who  have  lived 
in  countries  with  diverse  races  can  understand  the  difficulty  and 
bitterness  of  this  vexed  question. 

More  often  than  not  the  half-caste  tends  towards  the  white  side 
in  tastes  and  inclination,  although  dark  in  colour,  and  any  marriage 
into  a  purely  coloured  family  is  obnoxious  to  him ;  he  can  never 
be  completely  assimilated  by  either  race,  and  if  married  to  one  in  as 
evil  a  plight  as  himself,  i.e.  half-and-half,  there  are  physiological 
results — weakness  and  tendency  to  early  death  of  any  offspring.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood  by  any  European  coming  to  Africa 
that  intermarriage  with  the  coloured  races  is  a  degradation. 

A  number  of  native  men  leave  their  kraals  to  seek  employment 
as  house-boys,  ricksha-boys,  agricultural  labourers,  and  workers  on 
the  mines.  They  earn  good  wages,  of  which  they  spend  very  little, 
saving  all  they  can.  After  a  few  years,  when  a  boy  has  accumulated 
a  fair  sum,  he  throws  up  his  work  and  returns  to  his  kraal  to  buy  a 
wife,  or,  if  wealthy  enough,  two  wives.  The  procedure  for  courtship 
is  to  approach  the  father  of  a  desirable  daughter  and  deferentially 
make  an  offer  of  so  many  head  of  cattle  in  exchange  for  the  lady's 
hand.  Should  she  be  much  sought  after,  the  father  may  raise  the 
number  of  cattle  required  to  great  heights,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  a  persistent  swain  returns  to  servitude  in  order  to  save  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  future  father-in-law ;  perhaps  when  he  at 
last  returns  it  is  to  find  that  he  has  been  forestalled  by  a  more 
successful  rival. 

Although  the  native  returns  to  his  kraal  and  resumes  his  former 
mode  of  living,  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to  carry  back  a  little 
of  the  knowledge  gained  from  white  people.  Very  often  it  is 
knowledge  he  would  be  better  without,  but  sometimes  it  is  useful 
knowledge,  and  these  little  fragments  accumulating  from  many 
sources  are  bound  to  affect  the  life  of  the  tribe  sooner  or  later. 
No  matter  how  rigorously  we  segregate  the  native,  we  cannot 
dispense  altogether  with  his  labour,  and  thus  cannot  avoid  con- 
tact with  him,  and  this  contact  must  affect  both  parties  for  good 
or  evil.  We  shall  have  to  face  the  question  of  educating  and 
civilising  the  natives,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  is  accomplished 
will  be  important.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the 
native  a  replica  of  the  white  man  ;  not  only  is  his  development 
less,  but  it  must  by  nature  be  entirely  different.  If  any  permanent 
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good  is  to  be  done,  the  seed  of  progress  must  be  planted  within 
the  people  and  spread  gradually  from  within  outwards  ;  nothing 
but  mischief  can  ensue  from  the  foisting  of  an  alien  civilisation 
from  without. 

Religion  will  play  a  great  part  in  the  future  of  Africa.  Moham- 
medanism is  advancing  from  the  North  towards  the  central  tribes 
and  spreading  quietly  from  the  Malays  in  the  South  upwards. 
It  is  a  religion  which  takes  an  extraordinary  hold  upon  people 
living  in  hot  climates,  and  when  Mohammedanism  once  gains  a 
footing  the  door  is  fast  shut  to  Christianity.  Quite  apart  from 
any  question  of  religion,  the  political  significance  will  be  great  if 
the  vast  native  population  becomes  definitely  Mohammedan  or 
if  it  becomes  definitely  Christian,  for  the  native  tribes  are  not 
decadent,  and  their  attitude  in  time  to  come  towards  the  West 
will  be  coloured  by  their  convictions.  To  quote  Miss  Kirkland 
again,  there  is 

'  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  African  natives,  an  ineradicable 
unfriendliness  between  tribes.  Within  the  limits  of  a  tribe  or 
community  they  will  share  with  each  other  and  give  mutual  aid  ; 
but  there  are  no  intertribal  relations.  Six  years  before  at  Tanga 
I  had  seen  natives  dying  and  dead  in  the  streets — perishing  from 
famine,  while  their  fellow  Africans  looked  on  with  indifference 
and  gave  them  no  aid  because  the  sufferers  were  from  the 
interior/ 

Hitherto  this  ineradicable  unfriendliness  has  been  the  white  man's 
protection  against  native  truculence  ;  in  the  event  of  a  rising  it 
would  be  always  possible  to  pit  tribe  against  tribe,  Zulus  against 
Basutos,  Griquas  and  Namaquas  against  Hereros,  and  so  on,  but 
if  these  tribes  became  linked  with  one  another  and  all  the  other 
tribes  of  Africa  by  a  common  bond  such  as  religion,  and  parti- 
cularly one  which  takes  so  deep  a  hold  as  Mohammedanism, 
the  result  might  be  a  growing  animosity  between  the  races.  In 
justice  I  must  say  that  the  Malays,  who  are  the  only  Mohammedan 
people  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  are  a  law-abiding 
and  loyal  people.  They  are  different  in  type  from  the  African  natives, 
and  came  originally  from  the  Malay  States  under  Sheik  Joseph, 
who  was  exiled  and  landed  at  the  Cape  with  a  number  of  followers. 
They  do  not  assert^themselves  in  any  way  to  the  detriment  of 
others,  though  many  of  the  Malay  men  are  going  to  Europe  for 
their  education,  coming  back  as  doctors  and  lawyers  to  invite  their 
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people  to  competition  with  the  white  man.  The  danger,  however, 
would  not  come  from  them,  but,  as  it  is  well  known,  converts  to 
a  new  faith  are  apt  to  go  to  fanatical  extremes,  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  inherent  savagery  of  the  raw  natives,  the  question 
one  asks  is,  Would  the  more  sober  and  educated  leaders  have 
power  to  prevent  an  outbreak  should  an  impulse  seize  the  horde  ? 

It  will  be  seen  how  desirable  it  is  that  there  should  be  more 
Europeans  in  the  country,  but  no  scheme  of  wholesale  immigration 
would  be  adopted  by  any  of  the  Colonies.  Speaking  generally, 
South  Africa  is  not  the  country  for  the  unskilled  labourer  or  the 
working  man,  his  place  is  adequately  supplied  by  the  natives,  and 
Australia  offers  more  scope  for  his  abilities,  but  young  men  of 
good  education  and  with  a  desire  to  lead  an  open-air  life  might 
become  valuable  settlers.  In  going  to  a  new  country  any  young 
man  would  do  well  to  gain  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions 
before  settling,  and  a  course  of  agricultural  training  at  Elsenberg, 
the  Government  College  in  Cape  Province,  would  bring  him  hi 
touch  with  men  whose  business  it  is  to  know  and  study  the  best 
methods,  and  who,  besides  giving  him  the  training  he  needed 
in  whatever  branch  of  farming  he  wished  to  take  up,  could  prob- 
ably put  him  in  touch  with  farmers  who  had  successfully  farmed 
along  those  lines  and  might  help  him  to  obtain  a  footing. 

Great  Englishmen  have  felt  the  lure  of  Africa  and  given  their 
lives  to  her  service.  Cecil  Rhodes  lies  buried  on  the  lonely 
Matoppo  Hills,  and  beside  him  after  the  war  will  rest  the  remains 
of  his  friend  and  fellow  English  South  African,  Dr.  Jameson. 
These  were  not  small  men,  and  the  land  which  claimed  their 
devotion  must  have  much  to  endear  it  to  others. 
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JEFF  DAY. 

READERS  of  the  CORNHILL  may  remember  a  poem  called  '  On 
the  Wings  of  the  Morning  '  that  was  printed  in  the  July  number 
last  year  and  signed  '  J.  D.'  Tt  was  about  the  sensations  of  flying 
through  clouds  and  in  sunshine,  and  there  were  a  freshness  of 
feeling  and  a  directness  of  vision  about  it  that  are  likely  to  have 
impressed  it  upon  the  memory,  and  to  have  awakened  interest 
about  the  author.  '  Here  is  a  young  writer/  the  reader  may  have 
guessed,  '  untrammelled  by  literary  traditions,  seeing  with  clear 
eyes,  and  stating  what  he  sees  with  vivid  simplicity.  He  does  not 
write  as  a  literary  man  would  write  ;  but  he  writes  musically,  and 
he  knows  the  difference  between  prose  and  verse.  Probably  he 
is  a  young  airman,  newly  led  to  poetry  by  the  wonders  of 
flight.' 

The  guess  would  have  been  a  correct  one.  This  was  the  first 
serious  poem  that  the  writer  had  written  :  and  he  had  time  to 
write  two  more  only,  '  An  Airman's  J)ream,'  and  '  To  my  Brother/ 
which  were  printed  in  the  Spectator.  The  swift  growth  of  power 
shown  by  the  short  series  suggests  to  us  that,  had  the  writer  lived, 
his  name  might  have  been  added  to  the  golden  roll  of  English 
poets.  As  it  is,  his  name  is  written  clearly  on  the  golden  roll  of 
warriors  only  :  and,  for  the  rest,  he  must  be  numbered  amongst 
'  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown.' 

Miles  Jefiery  Game  Day  was  a  Flight  Commander  in  the  Naval 
Air  Service,  and  well  known  as  one  of  its  most  brilliant  young 
officers.  He  was  bom  at  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  on  December  1,  1896, 
of  a  family  settled  for  generations  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse.  He 
was  at  school  at  Sandroyd  House,  and  at  Repton  ;  and  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  received  his  commission  as  sub -lieutenant 
R.N.A.S.  From  the  first  he  showed  exceptional  skill  as  a  pilot : 
and  he  was  chosen  for  work  at  sea  that  needs  high  technical  accom- 
plishment. But  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  comparative  in- 
activity of  the  life  afloat,  and  secured  his  transfer  to  a  fighting 
squadron  on  the  Western  front.  Already  famous  in  his  service 
as  a  master  of  the  art  of  flight,  in  France  he  became  famous  as 
a  fighter  also,  and  received  the  D.S.C.  '  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  skill/ 

But    when  that    announcement  was   gazetted  the    end    had 
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already  come,  in  a  characteristic  act  of  audacity  and  self -sacrifice. 
On  February  27,  1918,  to  quote  his  C.O/s  account, 

'  He  was  shot  down  by  six  German  aircraft  which  he  attacked 
single-handed,  out  to  sea.  He  had  out-distanced  his  flight,  I 
think  because  he  wished  to  break  the  [enemy's]  formation,  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  for  the  less  experienced  people  behind  him 
to  attack.  He  hit  the  enemy  and  they  hit  his  machine,  which 
burst  into  flames  ;  but,  not  a  bit  flurried,  he  nose-dived,  flattened 
out,  and  landed  perfectly  on  the  water.  He  climbed  out  of  his 
machine  and  waved  his  fellow -pilots  back  to  their  base ;  being 
in  aeroplanes  [not  seaplanes]  they  could  not  assist  him/ 

Immediate  and  prolonged  search  was  mado  for  him,  but  in  vain. 

Such  is  the  short  record  of  his  life,  a  record  that  can  do  no 
more  than  suggest  the  personality  behind.  The  picture  of  that, 
a  gracious  and  a  glorious  thing,  can  best  be  filled  in  by  the  words 
of  one  that  knew  him  well,  both  in  his  service  and  in  his 
writing. 

'  It  was  at  H ,  late  in  1916,  that  I  first  met  Jeff  Day.  I  was 

sitting  with  E.  C.  in  the  gathering  place  of  naval  officers,  the  hall 
of  an  hotel,  and  we  were,  I  remember,  in  a  critical  and  dis- 
contented humour  about  England  and  the  war.  English  people, 
we  were  saying,  have  too  low  a  standard  of  industry  and  devotion  : 
they  make  too  much  of  then1  amusements  and  their  leisure  ;  for 
all  their  courage,  they  lack  the  spirit  of  aggression.  "  It  comes 
to  this,"  I  said,  "  there  are  too  many  of  us  that  are  not '  all  out/  " 
We  agreed  in  that ;  and  then  C.  called  my  attention  to  a  young 
sub-lieutenant  of  the  R.N.A.S.  who  was  waiting  for  his  tea  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  a  lad  of  small  stature,  with  a  bright,  strong 
face.  "  There  is  a  lad  that  would  cheer  you  up,"  he  said  ;  and, 
when  I  asked  why,  "  Talk  of  'all  out ! ' "  he  answered,  "  he  is  pure 
gold  !  "  He  called  the  sub-lieutenant  over  to  share  our  tea,  and 
we  spoke  of  their  common  adventures  in  the  North  Sea,  of  the 
war  in  the  air,  and  of  how  dull  it  was  at  H . 

'  My  first  thought  as  he  joined  us  was,  "  What  a  fine  head  !  it 
is  like  that  of  some  Florentine  knight,  modelled  by  Donatello  who 
made  the  St.  George/'  When  he  began  to  speak  I  felt;  at  once  (like 
all  that  met  him)  the  attraction  of  his  manner,  so  gentle,  yet  so 
absorbed,  and  so  full  of  restrained  vitality  ;  of  his  velvet  voice  ; 
and  of  his  eager  talk.  "  Here,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  a  boy  with  a 
beautiful  manner.  He  is  very  much  alive,  too,  and  interested 
in  what  he  says.  The  things  that  he  says  come  fresh  from  his 
thoughts,;  they  are  not  said  parrot-wise.  It  would  be  pleasant 
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to  meab  him  again,"  and  I  schemed  to  do  so.  We  were  talking 
about  teis,  and  he  told  us  of  a  farm  that  he  had  found  in  a  wood 
beyond  the  river,  where  there  was  still  a  good  tea  to  be  had,  as 
good  as  before  the  war.  "  It  really  is  a  perfectly  good  tea,"  he 
said,  and  made  us  feel  as  happy  as  possible,  because  he  himself 
was  so  happy  in  the  thought  of  the  tea.  I  got  a  promise  from  him 
on  the  spot  that  he  would  guide  me  to  his  farm  the  next  Sunday. 

'  C.  had  spoken  to  him  as  "  Babe  "  only:  and  it  was  not  until 
he  left  that  I  learnt  his  proper  name.  I  remembered,  then,  that 
I  had  heard  in  my  ship  some  gossip  about  one  Day.  I  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a  young  pilot  in  a  seaplane  carrier,  who  could 
do  things  with  an  aeroplane  that  nobody  else  could  do.  The 
Flag-Commander  had  been  to  see  him  fly,  and  they  had  made  his 
hair  stand  on  end,  he  had  said,  the  things  that  he  had  seen,  the 
loops  and  spins.  It  was  an  arresting  thing  that  the  airman  of 
whom  I  had  heard  as  a  wonder  of  skill  and  daring  and  the  boy 
who  was  so  keen  about  his  tea  should  be  one  and  the  same. 

'  We  met  on  the  jetty  next  Sunday  and  walked  out  to  his  farm 
beyond  the  river.  He  had  first  noticed  the  farm  as  he  flew  over 
it  ;  and  he  and  his  shipmates  had  hunted  it  out  and  made  it  their 
meeting-place.  The  motherly  heart  of  the  woman  of  the  place 
was  quite  enslaved  by  him  :  she  greeted  him  then  and  always  with 
great  fuss  and  outcries.  Here  was  Mr.  Day  ;  she  knew  the  tea 
that  he  liked ;  fresh  eggs,  how  many  ?  (three)  ;  hot  scenes  and 
butter,  and  her  own  jam.  Mr.  Day  was  the  gentleman  that  did 
funny  things  to  amuse  her  when  he  flew  overhead.  She  wished 
that  he  wouldn't ;  it  made  her  heart  jump.  Her  tongue  ran  on 
and  on  about  her  Mr.  Day,  and  the  tea  when  it  came  had  a  plenty 
and  a  freshness  that  were  a  tribute  of  true  affection.  When  we 
had  finished  it  we  went  and  looked  at  the  young  things  on  the 
farm,  the  chickens  and  ducklings  and  colts.  They  gave  him  keen 
delight ;  he  was  of  their  company,  and  knew  their  ways  in  play. 
His  first  favourite,  though,  was  an  old  gander,  that  would  put 
its  head  down  and  charge  him  the  length  of  the  field.  It  was  a 
stout-hearted  old  bird,  he  said,  and  whenever  he  came  to  the 
farm  he  got  up  a  row  with  it. 

As  we  walked  out  along  the  shores  of  the  tidal  river  that  after- 
noon and  he  talked  to  me  about  the  air,  I  began  to  feel  like  one 
on  the  verge  of  a  surprising  and  fortunate  discovery.  "  Here," 
I  was  thinking,  "is  something  much  more  than  a  lad  with  a  charming 
manner.  C.  was  right ;  here  is  a  warrior  spirit  keen  and  strong 
as  a  sword."  And  as  we  returned  in  the  evening,  and  the  restraint 
of  strangeness  grew  less,  I  felt  that  the  discovery  had  been  made. 
"  Here,"  I  told  myself  then,  "  is  something  more  even  than  a 
high  warrior  spirit ;  here  is  one  that  embraces  with  impetuous  yet 
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delicate  sympathy  all  vital  and  beautiful  things.  Vitality  runs 
out  of  him  in  a  bubbling  stream.  He  has  more  enjoyment  of 
all  things  worth  enjoying,  and  he  is  better  able  to  express  his  enjoy- 
ment than  anybody  I  ever  knew.  Nor  is  his  enjoyment  mere 
animal  good  spirits.  It  has  a  deeper  root  in  a  quick  humour  for 
the  comic  element  in  life,  and  in  keen  appreciation  of  all  lovely 
and  hearty  things,  whether  of  the  natural  world  or  of  the  mind. 
When  he  speaks  of  some  wonderful  flight  through  clouds  and  sun- 
shine, I  can  feel  the  air  rushing  past  me,  and  revel  with  him  in  the 
miracles  of  light  and  colour  that  he  has  seen.  But  there  is  a  better 
thing  still.  It  is  not  about  his  own  marvellous  service  that  he 
likes  best  to  talk  :  he  is  happiest  when  he  is  talking  about  country 
places,  and  especially  about  his  own  country  side  of  river,  fen,  and 
mere.  He  loves  them  truly,  and  he  has  with  them  an  intimate 
companionship.  With  his  love  and  intimacy  he  can  paint  in 
his  talk  pictures  of  them  so  bright  and  actual  that  I  ran  hardly 
believe  that  I  have  not  been  with  him  for  long  night  hours  in  his 
boat  upon  the  river,  or  lying  at  dusk  among  the  reeds  to  wait 
for  the  homing  waterfowl.  He  talks  of  them  like  a  poet,  I  thought, 
a  poet  that  has  walked  hand  in  hand  with  nature  in  her  inmost 
dwelling  place. 

'  When  we  separated  to  go  each  to  his  ship,  I  found  myself 
still  thinking  about  him,  with  delight  and  wonder.  Can  it  really  be 
— my  thoughts  ran  thus — that  here  is  one  of  those  natures  which 
we  may  dream  about,  but  can  hardly  hope  to  find,  a  nature  made 
after  the  manner  of  Philip  Sidney,  poet  and  knight  in  one  ?  I  have 
known  in  the  war  other  men  of  transcendent  courage  and  devotion, 
but  they  had  not  the  poet's  power  of  understanding  the  great  value 
and  beauty  of  life.  I  have  known  other  men  with  the  poet's 
power,  but  they  had  riot  the  high  qualities  of  courage  and  devotion 
that  would  have  made  themselves  as  beautiful  as  their  poems. 
I  have  never  known  before  one  that  combined  these  two  things  : 
but  I  believe  that  I  know  one  now.  And  then  I  thought  of  Jeff's 
effervescent  gaiety,  and  of  his  simple  and  youthful  distrust  of 
solemn  and  difficult  things.  How  astonished  he  would  be  at  these 
reflections  !  I  reminded  myself.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  I  was  sure 
that  I  was  right :  and  thereafter  the  better  I  knew  him  the  more 
sure  I  grew. 

'  Since  his  ship  lay  far  from  mine  and  the  fairm  was  remote, 
we  could  not  meet  very  often  ;  so  we  started  a  lively  correspondence 
that  went  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  duty  boat.  With  one  of 
his  letters  he  sent  me  a  pamphlet  of  Christmas  jokes  that  he  had 
written  to  amuse  his  ward-room.  Some  of  the  short  rhymes  in  it 
seemed  to  mo  very  well  done.  I  remember  in  particular  one  that 
he  had  written  about  himself  : 
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"  Chatter,  chatter,  little  Day  ! 
What  a  lot  you've  got  to  say — 
Umpty-thousand  words  a  minute, 
Even  your  Maxim  isn't  in  it !  " 

.  The  turning  of  them  suggested  that  he  had  a  natural  faculty 
for  rhyming:  and  when  next  we  met,  he  confessed  that  he  did 
sometimes  write  verses,  "  lots  of  them,  like  Gilbert."  But  these 
diversions,  he  maintained,  were  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  It  was 
to  be  understood  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  creature  of 
moods.  He  wrote  verses  hard  for  a  bit,  and  then  drew  hard  for  a 
bit,  and  then  did  nothing  at  all  for  a  bit,  but  sit  still.  He  had  to 
do  things  straight  off  and  at  full  speed,  or  not  at  all. 

'  About  those  moods  of  his,  he  was  quite  right.  Things  rushed 
up  out  of  his  mind  with  an  irresistible  impulse,  and  then  stopped, 
until  something  else  began  to  rush.  Even  in  conversation  the 
sparkling  stream  would  sometimes  stop  quite  dead,  and  he  would 
drift  away  into  rapt  and  inward  contemplation  of  things  that 
one  was  not  told  about.  It  was  always  so  if  the  conversation,  as 
conversations  will  in  a  mess,  became  dull  or  coarse.  I  think  that 
then,  without  any  conscious  effort,  he  stopped  hearing  it,  and  began 
to  attend  inwardly  to  some  jolly  thing,  some  good  joke,  some 
adventure  of  the  air,  some  memory  of  his  river.  He  would  sit  by, 
leaning  forward  with  an  intent  look,  and  give  a  little  laugh  now  and 
then,  as  if  he  were  listening  to  what  was  being  said.  But,  in  fact, 
he  was  listening  only  to  his  own  jollier  thoughts  :  and  suddenly 
he  would  tumble  back  into  the  conversation  with  some  perfectly 
inapposite  remark,  which  came  as  a  rebuke  to  the  groundlings, 
effectual,  though  quite  unintended. 

'  In  spite  of  his  diffidence,  the  poetry  that  gleamed  at  times 
in  his  talk,  and  in  his  letters  about  the  air  and  the  country,  made 
it  clear  that  it  was  well  worth  while  that  he  should  take  his  verse- 
writing  more  seriously  than  he  was  yet  inclined :  so  I  urged  him 
to  write  something  about  the  air,  not  like  Gilbert,  but  less  burlesque. 
His  answer  was  the  poem  printed  in  the  CORNHILL.  A  month 
or  two  later  came  his  second  poem,  "  An  Airman's  Dream."  This 
was  all  his  own  idea.  It  was  written  off  at  great  speed  ;  he  enjoyed 
writing  it  tremendously  ;  and  always  spoke  of  it  with  the  most 
engaging  admiration.  Probably  he  would  not  have  written  it 
quite  as  he  did  but  for  Rupert  Brooke's  "  Grantchester,"  which 
he  greatly  admired  ;  but  his  poem  has  a  freshness  and  vitality 
which  "  Grantchester  "  in  its  rather  elaborate  technical  accom- 
plishment seems  to  lack.  His  third  and  last  considerable  poem, 
the  lines  "  To  my  brother,"  were  written  later,  in  France.  There 
is  a  touch  of  deeper  feeling  in  them  that  shows  an  increase  of  power. 
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I  know  that  these  three  poems  have  given  pleasure  to  many  people  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  form  any  critical  estimate  of  them  myself. 
They  speak  so  clearly  and  directly  with  his  voice  that  a  friend  of 
his  could  no  more  analyse  his  affection  for  the  verses  than  he  could 
analyse  his  affection  for  their  writer. 

'  His  skill  and  daring  were  now  a  legend  in  our  force.  AYlum 
strangers  talked  of  great  airmen  elsewhere,  we  said  "  But  you 
should  see  Day."  This  high  reputation  of  his  had  tho  best  of 
foundations,  in  the  generous  and  open  admiration  of  his  own  service. 
One  day  he  came  out  to  the  farm  with  his  immediate  superior, 
Flight  Commander  K.  Jeff  was  particularly  riotous  that  day, 
and  as  he  skirmished  about  the  wood  K.  sat  with  me  in  the  sun 
and  told  about  Jeff's  flying.  Jeff  was  the  finest  pilot  he  had 
ever  known.  "A  light  scout  machine,  like  a  horse,  needs  tho 
right  sort  of  hands,  and  he  has  the  best  hands  in  the  world.  A 
great  test—  he  can  do  things  at  slow  speed  that  other  people  venture 
on  with  a  rush  only  ;  and,  of  course,"  said  K.,  echoing  C.,  "  he  is 
absolutely  'all  out/  "  That  was  the  quality  in  him  that  seemed 
always  to  strike  others  of  his  service  as  pre-eminent,  that  there 
was  no  reserve  in  his. devotion.  Others,  even  the  best  of  officers, 
might  sometimes  slacken  the  bow,  might  shrink,  if  ever  so  little, 
from  the  great  and  incessant  dangers  of  their  service,  might  allow 
some  distraction  to  mitigate  a  little  their  spirit  of  aggression.  He 
never  flagged  or  faltered,  was  never  set  on  his  duty,  and  more  than 
his  duty,  with  an  intensity  of  purpose  that  was  less  than  absolute. 
To  be  so,  I  think,  cost  him  no  conscious  effort.  Complete  devotion 
was  his  by  nature,  with  all  the  vigour  and  daring  that  for  an  aiiman 
it  implied.  To  the  serious  and  ardent  spirit  that  lay  beneath  his 
gaiety,  revealed  to  us  by  his  verses  only,  and  by  flashes  in  his  talk, 
self-interest  and  self -consideration  were  unknown.  Half-hoaitod 
ways  and  people  he  did  not  actively  condemn  :  they  simply  did 
not  exist  for  him.  He  might  perhaps  say  of  some  example  of 
shirking  that  it  was  "  perfectly  bad  ";  but  about  such  dead-alive 
things  he  did  not  trouble  his  head.  All  unknown  to  him,  this 
single-mindedness  of  his  made  him  a  great  source  of  strength  in 
others.  Bound  to  him  by  his  lovableness,  people  shrank  from 
any  failure  in  his  presence,  lest  they  should  trouble  the  serenity 
of  his  devotion.  It  would  have  been  dreadful  for  one  of  his  friends 
to  have  failed  in  duty  under  his  eye.  Jeff  would  have  smiled  at 
him  in  a  puzzled  way,  suspecting  a  joke,  would  have  been  sadly 
bothered  about  him  for  a  little,  and  would  then  have  stopped 
thinking  about  him  altogether,  turning  his  thoughts  to  jollier 
things  :  and  nobody  that  knew  him  could  be  indifferent  to  such 
an  exclusion. 

'  His  life  at  H.  seemed  to  him  too  inactive,  and  he  grew  very 
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discontented  with  it.  He  knew — he  could  not  help  knowing — that 
he  was  in  the  front  rank  as  a  pilot,  and  he  longed  greatly  for  more 
active  service.  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  To  a  nature 
so  ardent  and  resolute,  frustration  in  the  activity  in  which  it  feels 
itself  most  alive  is  the  worst  evil  that  can  befall.  So  it  was  no 
surprise,  when  on  return  from  leave  in  the  autumn  of  1917, 1  learnt 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  himself  transferred  to  a  light 
cruiser,  where  there  was  promise  of  more  to  do. 

'  He  enjoyed  being  with  the  "  proper  Navy  ";  but  it  turned  out 
that  in  his  new  work  he  had  no  better  opportunities  than  before, 
and  he  was  pleased  when  an  accident  to  his  ship  sent  him  to  the 
experimental  air-station  at  G. 

'  I  saw  him  at  G.  on  my  way  back  to  Flanders  (whither  I  had 
been  transferred)  from  leave  in  October  1917.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  flying  ground  he  was  away  in  the  air,  and  I  waited  for  him 
at  his  shed.  There  was  a  senior  warrant-officer  in  charge  there, 
and  it  was  amusing  to  learn  from  his  talk  how  quickly  a  legend 
had  grown  up  round  Jeff  at  G.,  and  how  firmly  his  sway  had  become 
established.  There  was  a  fine  flyer  !  the  finest  ever  seen  at  G. 
To  see  him  bank  vertically  in  his  scout ! — and  the  other  gentlemen 
had  said  it  was  impossible.  Here  he  came  now  ;  you  could  always 
tell  him  by  the  way  he  flew. 

'  The  tiny  machine  floated  down,  and  I,  too,  like  the  old  warrant- 
officer,  although  I  knew  it  was  only  our  affection  for  the  pilot 
that  made  us  think  so,  had  an  illusion  that  there  was  something 
characteristically  lively,  light,  and  swift  about  its  motion.  As  he 
brought  the  machine  to  earth,  a  puff  of  wind  caught  it,  and  he 
had  to  turn  up  again  and,  flying  to  one  side,  to  land  with  something 
of  a  bump.  The  warrant  officer  looked  aside  and  growled  "  You 
wouldn't  often  see  him  land  like  that."  He  could  not  bear  that 
his  idol  should  not  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

'  Perhaps  it  was  the  red  and  brown  given  to  Jeff  by  the  great 
winds  in  which  he  lived  and  the  sparks  that  shone  in  his  eyes, 
but  his  face  always  seemed  to  have  something  smouldering  in  it, 
a  suggestion  of  internal  fires  that  were  ever  on  the  point  of  breaking 
through  in  visible  flames.  On  that  day  his  look  and  talk  were  even 
more  brilliantly  alive  than  usual.  The  fresh  interest  of  the  difficult 
work  that  he  was  doing  (making  experiments  with  machines  of 
novel  types)  had  carried  him  up  and  away  into  complete  absorption 
in  the  air.  His  thoughts  and  purposes  inhabited  a  remote  and  high 
region  whither  a  groundling  could  hardly  follow  them ;  and  then 
with  one  of  his  swift  changes  he  returned  to  earth,  to  talk  of  days 
that  he  had  been  spending  at  home  on  leave,  of  the  river  and  the 
reeds,  and  of  what  he  had  seen  at  dawn  and  dusk  on  the  great  level 
of  the  fens.  Now  that  he  had  realised  in  poetry  his  love  for  the 
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beauty  of  the  world,  he  spake  of  these  things  with  all  a  poet's 
confidence.  They  were  the  things  worth  caring  about,  and  people 
who  did  not  care  about  them  were  not  for  him.  He  spoke  of  people 
who  "  understood,"  and  people  who  did  not  understand,  meaning 
an  understanding  of  the  loveliness  of  the  face  of  nature,  and,  less 
clearly  and  articulately  perhaps,  but  not  unconsciously,  of  the 
worth  of  everything  in  life  that  is  "  lovely  and  of  good  report." 

'  It  was  certain  that  he  would  never  rest  content  with  any 
service  but  the  highest.  Difficult  as  the  work  was  at  G.,  he  was 
still  longing  for  direct  action  with  the  enemy.  By  urgent  requests, 
and  by  some  audacity  in  acting  upon  a  qualified  assent  as  if  it  were 
unconditional,  he  managed  to  secure  his  transfer  to  a  fighting 
squadron  on  the  Western  Front.  My  battery  was  not  far  away. 
In  December  I  heard  from  him  that  he  was  coming,  and  soon 
afterwards  that  he  had  arrived. 

'  I  found  him  next  day  in  a  company  of  famous  pilots  and 
observers.  It  was  too  soon  after  his  arrival  for  his  quality  to 
have  become  known  to  them :  and  there  had  not  yet  been  time 
for  the  legend  to  grow.  "  But  that  will  not  take  long,"  I  thought, 
and  truly  it  did  not.  A  series  of  brilliant  fights  and  victories 
soon  re-established  the  legend,  and  when  I  visited  him  again,  a 
week  later,  he  was  back  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  the  unconscious 
pattern  of  his  company.  Talking  with  other  airmen  there  and 
round  about,  I  found  that  to  speak  of  him  was  ever  to  bind  a  common 
bond.  One  heard  always  the  same  thing,  "  a  great  pilot  and  abso- 
lutely '  all  out '  "  ;  and  as  if  they  found  the  thought  of  him  a  happy 
and  a  heartening  thing,  and  were  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  paying 
in  generous  praise  something  of  their  debt  to  him  for  the  cheerful nos s 
and  inspiration  that  he  brought  into  their  lives,  they  would  turn 
the  conversation  back  to  him  again  and  again. 

'  On  Christmas  Day  he  came  up  and  had  dinner  with  us  in 
our  dugout.  We  crawled  about  the  top  of  the  dunes  to  look  at  the 
trenches  of  the  Germans,  and  when  they  began  to  shell  us,  he 
professed  to  find  it  very  exciting.  I  said  that  one  could  not  be 
expected  to  believe  that  he  found  anything  exciting,  after  his 
experiences  in  the  air  ;  but  he  answered  that  he  never  now  had 
any  real  excitement  in  the  air  at  all.  At  moments  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  explained,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  he  found 
himself  thinking  harder  and  quicker  than  at  other  times,  but  that 
was  the  only  difference.  "  It  does  seem  a  matter  of  course/' 
I  said  to  myself,  "  that  Jeff  should  be  above  fear  ;  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  Jeff ;  but  it  is  equally  a  matter 
of  course  that  other  people  should  be  different."  I  asked  him,  then, 
a  question  which  before  I  had  always  been  ashamed  to  ask  :  Did 
he  never  give  a  thought  to  the  dangers  of  his  service  ?  He  supposed, 
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lie  said,  that  he  didn't.  At  school  he  had  been  an  anxious  little 
boy,  always  worrying  about  things.  But  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
fly,  he  found  that  he  stopped  worrying  or  being  anxious  about 
anything.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  believe,  that  Jeff  had  ever 
been  anxious  or  worried ;  but  I  thought  that  I  understood  how 
it  might  have  seemed  so  to  him.  His  capacity  for  a  burning 
intensity  of  purpose  had  been  there  in  his  school-days,  and  had 
worried  him  by  its  search  for  an  outlet. 

'  There  is  a  photograph  of  him  as  a  little  boy  with  a  cricket 
bat  that  has  caught  perfectly  his  habitual  expression,  and  in  so 
open  a  countenance  expression  and  character  are  one.  The 
boy  looks  at  you,  and  seems  to  say  "  What  a  ripping  business  it 
is,  you  and  everybody  and  everything,"  and  yet  there  is  an  air 
about  him — one  must  not  call  it  haughty,  perhaps  one  may  call 
it  aloof— that  says,  too,  "  And  now  I  hope  you  will  get  out  of  my 
way,  and  let  me  get  on  with  the  most  ripping  business  of  all.  the 
business  of  being  Jeff/'  Coupled  with  self-regarding  impulses, 
such  aloofness  and  concentration  make  the  great  successes  of  the 
common  world  :  coupled  as  they  were  in  him  with  impulses  that 
are  self-devoting,  they  make  the  hero  or  the  saint.  The  air  blew 
from  his  mind  all  the  dusts  of  doubt,  and.  fanned  the  hero  in  him 
into  flames. 

'  A  few  weeks  later  I  had  to  take  down  a  railway  truck  to 
mount  a  new  gun,  and  he  came  to  see  me  in  my  van  among  the 
docks.  His  reputation  was  now  high  in  his  Wing,  he  had  been 
made  a  Flight-Commander,  and  he  had  conspicuous  victories  to 
his  credit.  At  last  his  work  was  the  highest  to  be  had,  and  gave 
him  full  scope  for  his  capacities  ;  so  at  last  he  was  perfectly  content. 
Fighting  in  the  air,  I  heard,  was  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and 
he  talked  of  it  so  vividly  that  I  could  believe  myself  up  there  with 
him,  wheeling  and  striking  like  a  hawk  at  a  heron.  But  his  best 
pleasure,  great  craftsman  that  he  was,  was  not  in  the  mere  animal 
exhilaration  of  the  fights,  it  was  in  the  art  and  craft  of  them.  He 
dwelt  most  upon  how  good  it  was  to  have  to  think  in  a  flash  about 
all  the  different  things  that  there  were  to  do,  and  to  invent 
in  mid-flight  new  measures  for  new  crises.  That  was,  I  suppose, 
the  hall-mark  of  his  genius  as  an  airman  ;  that,  at  the  tremendous 
moments,  he  was  even  more  in  possession  of  himself  than  usual. 

'  We  met  once  and  twice  again  ;  and  then  in  February,  I  was 
recalled  from  France,  and  he  came  to  see  me  and  to  say  good-bye. 
As  I  listened  to  the  high  confidence  with  which  he  spoke  now  of 
his  service,  I  thought — he  is  like  a  prince  that  has  come  into  his 
kingdom.  It  is  so  natural  that  we  who  love  him  should  fear  for 
him  and  long  that  his  danger  might  be  less,  but  knowing  that 
his  high  nature  is  attaining  here  to  perfect  achievement,  we  wrong 
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him  by  our  fears,  and  belittle  our  own  love.  The  Jeff  that  we  value 
so  much  has  his  being  in  the  exercise  of  courage  and  devotion. 
To  wish  that  he  might  have  less  opportunity  for  their  exercise 
is  to  wish  that  he  might  be  less  Jell'.  If  he  was  to  rise  to  this 
height,  things  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  and  we  must  be 
content  as  he  is. 

'  I  wondered  then  what  motive  or  principle  was  the  basis  of 
his  content  in  his  devoted  service.  He  used  to  talk  little  about 
abstract  ideas  ;  his  sense  of  beauty  was  satisfied  as  yet  with  the 
beauty  of  material  things,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  and  the 
happy  states  of  mind  that  they  induce.  It  was  sure,  however, 
that  a  mind  so  alert  and  fine  had  some  strong  relation  with  the 
ideas  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  although  unexpressed,  perhaps, 
even  to  itself.  So,  although  I  knew  I  was  going  to  bore  him,  I 
turned  our  conversation  thither.  He  drifted  away  into  silence, 
and  we  arrived  at  the  gulf  of  a  yawn.  But  then  his  attention 
suddenly  returned,  and  he  said,  "  That's  quite  all  right.  One 
feels  as  they  did  when  there  were  dragons  to  fight."  I,  too,  felt 
then  that  it  was  quite  all  right ;  and  that  his  confession  of  faith 
was  better  than  much  elaborate  reasoning  and  self-analysis. 

'  When  he  must  go,  we  walked  together  down  the  trench  to 
the  corner  at  which  his  car  was  waiting.  It  was  dark  ;  but  the 
flashing  of  the  guns  was  bright  enough  to  give  me,  for  remembrance, 
a  last  picture  of  his  noble  head.  "  Good  night.  Good  luck  !  " 
he  said,  and  "  Good  night,  dragon-slayer,"  said  I ;  and  he  whirled 
away.' 

His  service,  done  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it,  requires  more 
valour  and  endurance  than  have  ever  been  required  of  man  before. 
He  met  the  new  call,  and  did  more  than  meet  it  :  he  thrust  ahead, 
and  with  his  poet's  fire  lit  a  new  beacon  on  the  path  of  duty. 
The  memory  of  him  and  of  his  fellow-knights  will  be  the  treasure 
of  all  English  hearts  in  after  time.  We  bear  it  in  trust  for  them. 

E.  H.  Y. 
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A    TALEiOF   THE  EXODUS. 
BY  H.   EIDER  HAGGARD. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    DREAM   OF   MERAPI. 

A  WHILE  went  by ;  it  may  have  been  fourteen  days,  during  which 
we  heard  that  the  Israelites  had  started  on  their  journey.  They 
were  a  mighty  multitude  who  bore  with  them  the  coffin  and  the 
mummy  of  their  prophet,  a  man  of  their  blood,  Vizier,  it  is  reported, 
to  that  Pharaoh  who  welcomed  them  to  Egypt  hundreds  of  years 
before.  Some  said  they  went  this  way  and  some  that,  but  Baken- 
khonsu,  who  knew  everything,  declared  that  they  were  heading  for 
the  Lake  of  Crocodiles,  which  others  name  Sea  of  Heeds,  whereby 
they  would  cross  into  the  desert  beyond,  and  thence  to  Syria. 
I  asked  him  how,  seeing  that  at  its  narrowest  part  this  lake  was 
six  thousand  paces  in  width,  and  that  the  depth  of  its  mud  was 
unfathomable.  He  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  I  might 
do  well  to  inquire  of  the  lady  Merapi. 

'  So  you  have  changed  your  mind,  and  also  think  her  a  witch/ 
I  said,  to  which  he  answered  : 

'  One  must  breathe  the  wind  that  blows,  and  Egypt  is  so  full 
of  witchcraft  that  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Also  it  was  she  and  no 
other  who  destroyed  the  ancient  statue  of  Amon.  Oh  !  yes, 
witch  or  no  witch,  it  might  be  well  to  ask  her  how  her  people  purpose 
to  cross  the  Sea  of  Reeds,  especially  if  Pharaoh's  chariots  chance 
to  be  behind  them.' 

So  I  did  ask  her,  but  she  answered  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  wished  to  know  nothing,  seeing  that  she  had 
separated  from  her  people,  and  remained  in  Egypt. 

Then  Ki  came,  I  know  not  whence,  and  having  made  his  peace 
with  Seti  as  to  the  dressing  of  Merapi  in  the  robes  of  Isis  which, 
he  vowed,  was  done  by  the  priests  against  his  wish,  told  us  that 
Pharaoh  and  a  great  host  had  started  to  pursue  the  Israelites. 
The  Prince  asked  him  why  he  had  not  gone  with  the  host,  to  which 
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he  replied  that  he  was  no  soldier,  also  that  Pharaoh  hid  his  face 
from  him.  In  return-  he  asked  the  Prince  why  he  had  not  gone. 

Seti  answered,  because  he  had  been  deprived  of  his  command 
with  his  other  offices  and  had  no  wish  to  take  share  in  this  business 
as  a  private  citizen. 

'  You  are  wise,  as  always,  Prince,'  said  Ki. 

It  was  on  the  following  night,  very  late,  while  the  Prince,  Ki, 
Bakenkhonsu  and  I,  Ana,  sat  talking,  that  suddenly  the  lady  Merapi 
broke  in  upon  us  as  she  had  risen  from  her  bed,  wild-eyed,  and 
with  her  hair  flowing  down  her  robes. 

'  I  have  dreamed  a  dream  ! '  she  cried.  '  I  dreamed  that  I  saw 
all  the  thousands  of  my  people  following  after  a  flame  that  burned 
from  earth  to  heaven.  They  came  to  the  edge  of  a  great  water 
and  behind  them  rushed  Pharaoh  and  all  the  hosts  of  the  Egyptians. 
Then  my  people  ran  on  to  the  face  of  the  water,  and  it  bore  them  as 
though  it  were  sound  land.  Now  the  soldiers  of  Pharaoh  were 
following,  but  the  gods  of  Egypt  appeared,  Amon,  Osiris,  Horus, 
Isis,  Hathor,  and  the  rest,  and  would  have  turned  them  back. 
Still  they  refused  to  listen,  and  dragging  the  gods  with  them,  rushed 
out  upon  the  water.  Then  darkness  fell,  and  in  the  darkness  sounds 
of  wailing  and  of  a  mighty  laughter.  It  passed,  the  moon  rose, 
shining  upon  emptiness.  I  awoke,  trembling  in  my  limbs. 
Interpret  me  this  dream  if  you  can,  0  Ki,  Master  of  Magic.' 

'  Where  is  the  need,  Lady,'  he  answered,  awaking  as  though  from 
sleep,  '  when  the  dreamer  is  also  the  seer  ?  Shall  the  pupil  venture 
to  instruct  the  teacher,  or  the  novice  to  make  plain  the  mysteries 
to  the  high-priestess  of  the  temple  ?  Nay,  Lady,  I  and  all  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  are  beneath  your  feet.' 

'  Why  will  you  ever  mock  me  ?  '  she  said,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  shivered. 

Then  Bakenkhonsu  opened  his  lips,  saying, 

'  The  wisdom  of  Ki  has  been  buried  in  a  cloud  of  late,  and 
gives  no  light  to  us,  his  disciples.  Yet  the  meaning  of  this  dream 
is  plain,  though  whether  it  be  also  true  I  do  not  know.  It  is  that 
all  the  host  of  Egypt,  and  with  it  the  gods  of  Egypt,  are  threatened 
with  destruction  because  of  the  Israelites,  unless  one  to  whom  they 
will  hearken  can  be  found  to  turn  them  from  some  purpose  that 
I  do  not  understand.  But  to  whom  will  the  mad  hearken,  oh  !  to 
whom  will  they  hearken  ?  '  and  lifting  his  great  head,  he  looked 
straight  at  the  Prince. 

'  Not  to  me,  I  fear,  who  now  am  no  one  in  Egypt,'  said  Seti. 
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'Why  not  to  you,  0  Prince,  who  to-morrow  may  be  everyone  in 
Egypt  ?  '  asked  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Always  you  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  Hebrews,  and  said  that  naught  but  evil  would  befall 
Egypt  because  of  them,  as  has  happened.  To  whom,  then,  will 
the  people  and  the  army  listen  more  readily  ?  ' 

'  Moreover,  0  Prince,'  broke  in  Ki,  '  a  lady  of  your  household 
has  dreamed  a  very  evil  dream,  of  which,  if  naught  is  said,  it  might 
be  held  that  it  was  no  dream,  but  a  spell  of  power  aimed  against 
the  majesty  of  Egypt  ;  such  a  spell  as  that  which  cast  great 
Amon  from  his  throne,  such  a  spell  as  that  which  has  set  a  magic 
fence  around  this  house  and  field.' 

'  Again  I  tell  you  that  I  weave  no  spells,  0  Ki,  who  with  my 
own  child  have  paid  the  price  of  them.' 

'  Yet  spells  were  woven,  Lady,  and  as  has  been  known  from  of 
old,  strength  is  perfected  in  sacrifice  alone,'  Ki  answered  darkly. 

'  Have  done  with  your  talk  of  spells,  Magician,'  exclaimed  the 
Prince,  '  or  if  you  must  speak  of  them,  speak  of  your  own,  which 
are  many.  It  was  Jabez  who  protected  us  here  against  the  plagues, 
and  the  statue  of  Amon  was  shattered  by  some  god/ 

'  I  ask  your  pardon,  Prince/  said  Ki  bowing,  '  it  was  not  this 
lady  but  her  uncle  who  fenced  your  house  against  the  plagues  which 
ravaged  Egypt,  and  it  was  not  this  lady  but  some  god  working  in  her 
which  overthrew  Amon  of  Tanis.  The  Prince  has  said  it.  Yet 
this  lady  has  dreamed  a  certain  dream  which  Bakenkhonsu  has  inter- 
preted although  I  cannot,  and  I  think  that  Pharaoh  and  his  captains 
should  be  told  of  the  dream,  that  on  it  they  may  form  their  own 
judgment/ 

'  Then  why  do  you  not  tell  them,  Ki  ? ' 

'  It  has  pleased  Pharaoh,  0  Prince,  to  dismiss  me  from  his 
service  as  one  who  failed  and  to  give  my  office  of  Kherheb  to  another. 
If  I  appear  before  the  face  of  Pharaoh  I  shall  be  killed/ 

Now  I,  Ana,  listening,  wished  that  Ki  would  appear  before  the 

face  of  Pharaoh,  although  I  did  not  believe  that  he  could  be  killed 

by  him  or  by  anybody  else,  since  against  death  he  had  charms. 

For  I  was  afraid  of  Ki,  and  felt  in  myself  that  again  he  was  plotting 

,  evil  to  Merapi  whom  I  knew  to  be  innocent. 

The  Prince  walked  up  and  down  the  chamber  as  was  his  fashion 
when  lost  in  thought.  Presently  he  stopped  opposite  to  me  and 
said, 

'  Friend  Ana,  be  pleased  to  command  that  my  chariots  be  made 
ready  with  a  general's  escort  of  a  hundred  men,  and  spare  horses 
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to  each  chaiiot.  We  ride  at  dawn,  you  and  I,  to  seek  out  the 
army  of  Pharaoh  and  pray  audience  of  Pharaoh/ 

'  My  lord/  said  Merapi  in  a  kind  of  cry,  '  I  pray  you  go 
not,  leaving  me  alone/ 

'  Why  should  I  leave  you,  Lady  ?     Come  with  me  if  you  will/ 

She  shook  her  head,  saying, 

'  I  dare  not.  Prince,  there  has  been  some  charm  upon  me  of  late 
that  draws  me  back  to  my  own  people.  Twice  in  the  night  I  have 
awakened  and  found  myself  in  the  gardens  with  my  face  set  towards 
the  north,  and  heard  a  voice  in  my  ears,  even  that  of  my  father 
who  is  dead,  saying, 

'  "  Moon  of  Israel,  thy  people  wander  in  the  wilderness  and  need 
thy  light." 

'  It  is  certain  therefore  that  if  I  came  near  to  them  I  should  be 
dragged  down  as  wood  is  dragged  of  an  eddy,  nor  would  Egypt 
see  me  any  more/ 

'  Then  I  pray  you  bide  where  you  are,  Merapi/  said  the  Prince, 
laughing  a  little,  '  since  it  is  certain  that  where  you  go  I  must 
follow,  who  have  no  desire  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  with  your 
Hebrew  folk.  Well,  it  seems  that  as  you  do  not  wish  to  leave 
Memphis  and  will  not  come  with  me,  I  must  stay  with  you/ 

Ki  fixed  his  piercing  eyes  upon  the  pair  of  them. 

'  Let  the  Prince  forgive  me/  he  said,  '  but  I  swear  it  by  the 
gods  that  never  did  I  think  to  live  to  hear  the  Prince  Seti  Meneptah 
set  a  woman's  whims  before  his  honour/ 

'  Your  words  are  rough/  said  Seti,  drawing  himself  up,  '  and 
had  they  been  spoken  in  other  days,  mayhap,  Ki ' 

'  Oh  !  my  lord/  said  Ki,  prostrating  himself  till  his  forehead 
touched  the  ground,  '  bethink  you  then  how  great  must  be  the  need 
which  makes  me  dare  to  speak  them.  When  first  I  came  hither 
from  the  court  of  Tanis,  the  spirit  that  is  within  me  speaking  through 
my  lips  gave  certain  titles  to  your  Highness,  for  which  your  Highness 
was  pleased  to  reprove  me.  Yet  the  spirit  in  me  cannot  lie  and 
I  know  well,  and  bid  all  here  make  record  of  my  words,  that  to-night 
I  stand  in  the  presence  of  him  who  ere  two  moons  have  passed  will 
be  crowned  Pharaoh/ 

'  Truly  you  were  ever  a  bearer  of  ill-tidings,  Ki,  but  if  so,  what 

it  it  r 

'  This,  your  Highness  :  Were  it  not  that  the  spirits  of  Truth  and 
Right  compel  me  for  their  own  reasons,  should  I,  who  have  blood  that 
can  be  shed  or  bones  that  can  be  broken,  dare  to  hurl  hard  words 
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at  him  who  will  be  Pharaoh  ?  Should  I  dare  to  cross  the  will  of  the 
sweet  dove  who  nestles  on  his  heart,  the  wise,  white  dove  that 
murmurs  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  whence  she  came,  and  is  stronger 
than  the  vulture  of  Isis  and  swifter  than  the  hawk  of  Ra  ;  the 
dove  that,  were  she  angry,  could  rend  me  into  more  fragments 
than  did  Set  Osiris  ? ' 

Now  I  saw  Bakenkhonsu  begin  to  swell  with  inward  laughter  like 
a  frog  about  to  croak,  but  Seti  answered  in  a  weary  voice, 

'  By  all  the  birds  of  Egypt  with  the  sacred  crocodiles  tbrown 
In,  I  do  not  know,  since  that  mind  of  yours,  Ki,  is  not  an  open  writing 
which  can  be  read  by  the  passer-by.  Still,  if  you  would  tell  me 
what  is  the  reason  with  which  the  goddesses  of  Truth  and  Justice 
have  inspired  you ' 

'The  reason  is,  0  Prince,  that  the  fate  of  all  Egypt's  army 
may  be  hidden  in  your  hand.  The  time  is  short  and  I  will  be  plain. 
Deny  it  as  she  will,  this  lady  here,  who  seems  to  be  but  a  thing  of 
love  and  beauty,  is  the  greatest  sorceress  in  Egypt,  as  I  whom  she 
has  mastered  know  well.  She  matched  herself  against  the  high  god 
of  Egypt  and  smote  him  to  the  dust,  and  has  paid  back  upon  him, 
his  prophets,  and  his  worshippers  the  ills  that  he  would  have  worked 
to  her,  as  in  a  like  case  any  of  our  brotherhood  would  do.  Now 
she  has  dreamed  a  dream,  or  her  spirit  has  told  her  that  the  army 
of  Egypt  is  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  I  know  that  this  dream 
is  true.  Hasten  then,  0  Prince,  to  save  the  hosts  of  Egypt,  which 
you  will  surely  need  when  you  come  to  sit  upon  its  throne.' 

'  I  am  no  sorceress,'  cried  Merapi,  '  and  yet — alas  !  that  I  must 
say  it — this  smiling-featured,  cold-eyed  wizard's  words  are  true. 
The  sword  of  death  hangs  over  the  hosts  of  Egypt !  ' 

'  Command  that  the  chariots  be  made  ready,'  said  Seti  again. 

Eight  days  had  gone  by.  It  was  sunset  and  we  drew  rein  over 
against  the  Sea  of  Reeds.  Day  and  night  we  had  followed  the  army 
of  Pharaoh  across  the  wilderness  on  a  road  beaten  down  by  his 
chariot  wheels  and  soldiers,  and  by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
Israelites  who  had  passed  that  way  before  them.  Now  from  the 
ridge  where  we  had  halted  we  saw  it  encamped  beneath  us,  a  very 
great  army.  Moreover,  stragglers  told  us  that  beyond,  also  en- 
camped, was  the  countless  horde  of  the  Israelites,  and  beyond  these 
the  vast  Sea  of  Reeds  which  barred  their  path.  But  we  could  not 
'see  the  Israelites  or  the  water  on  the  further  side  of  them  for  a  very 
strange  reason.  Between  these  and  the  army  of  Pharaoh  rose  a  black 
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wall  of  cloud,  "built  as  it  were  from  earth  to  heaven.  On*  of  those 
stragglers  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  told  us  that  this  cloud  travelled 
before  the  Israelites  by  day,  but  at  night  was  turned  into  a  pillar 
of  fire.  Only  on  this  day,  when  the  army  of  Pharaoh  approached, 
it  had  moved  round  and  come  between  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
army. 

Now  when  the  Prince,  Bakenkhonsu,  and  I  heard  these  things  we 
looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent.  Only  presently  the  Prince 
laughed  a  little,  and  said, 

'  We  should  have  brought  Ki  with  us,  even  if  we  had  to  carry 
him  bound,  that  he  might  interpret  this  marvel,  for  it  is  sure  that 
no  one  else  can.' 

'  It  would  be  hard  to  keep  Ki  bound,  Prince,  if  he  wished  to  go 
free,'  answered  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Moreover,  before  ever  we  entered 
the  chariots  at  Memphis  he  had  departed  south  for  Thebes.  I 
saw  him  go.' 

'  And  I  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  return, 
for  I  hold  him  an  ill  guest,  or  so  thinks  the  lady  Merapi,'  replied 
Seti  with  a  sigh. 

'  Now  that  we  are  here  what  would  the  Prince  do  ?  '  I  asked  , 

'  Descend  to  the  camp  of  Pharaoh  and  say  what  we  have  to  say , 
Ana.' 

'  And  if  he  will  not  listen,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  Then  cry  our  message  aloud  and  return.' 

'  And  if  he  will  not  suffer  us  to  return,  Prince  ?  ' 

'  Then  stand  still  and  live  or  die  as  the  gods  may  decree.'1 

'  Truly  our  lord  has  a  great  heart  !  '  exclaimed  Bakenkhonsu:, 
'  and  though  I  feel  over  young  to  die,  I  am  minded  to  see  the  end 
of  this  matter  with  him,'  and  he  laughed  aloud. 

But  I  who  was  afraid  thought  that  0-ho-ho  of  his,  which  the 
sky  seemed  to  echo  back  upon  our  heads,  a  strange  and  indeed  a 
fearful  sound. 

Then  we  put  on  robes  of  ceremony  that  we  had  brought  with  us, 
but  neither  swords  nor  armour,  and  having  eaten  some  food,  drove 
on  with  the  half  of  our  guard  towards  the  place  where  we  saw  the 
banners  of  Pharaoh  flying  about  his  pavilion.  The  rest  of  our  guard 
we  left  encamped,  bidding  them,  if  aught  happened  to  us,  to  return 
and  make  report  at  Memphis  and  in  the  other  great  cities.  As 
we  drew  near  to  the  camp  the  outposts  saw  us  and  challenged. 
But  when  they  perceived  by  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  who  it  was 
that  they  challenged,  a  murmur  went  through  them,  of — 
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'  The  Prince  of  Egypt !  The  Prince  of  Egypt !  '  for  so  they 
had  never  ceased  to  name  Seti,  and  they  saluted  with  their  spears 
and  let  us  pass. 

So  at  length  we  came  to  the  pavilion  of  Pharaoh,  round  about 
which  a  whole  regiment  stood  on  guard.  The  sides  of  it  were  looped 
up  high  because  of  the  heat  of  the  night  which  was  great,  and  within 
sat  Pharaoh,  his  captains,  his  councillors,  his  priests,  his  magicians, 
and  many  others  at  meat  or  serving  food  and  drink.  They  sat 
at  a  table  that  was  bent  like  a  bow,  with  their  faces  towards  the 
entrance,  and  Pharaoh  was  in  the  centre  of  the  table  with  his  fan- 
bearers  and  butlers  behind  him. 

We  advanced  into  the  pavilion,  the  Prince  in  the  centre,  Baken- 
khonsu  leaning  on  his  staff  on  the  right  hand,  and  I,  wearing  the 
gold  chain  that  Pharaoh  Meneptah  had  given  me,  on  the  left,  but 
those  with  us  remained  among  the  guard  at  the  entrance. 

'  Who  are  these/  asked  Amenmeses,  looking  up,  '  who  come 
here  unbidden  V 

'  Three  citizens  of  Egypt  who  have  a  message  for  Pharaoh/ 
answered  Seti  in  his  quiet  voice,  '  which  we  have  travelled  fast 
and  far  to  speak  in  time/ 

'  How  are  you  named,  citizens  of  Egypt,  and  who  sends  your 
message  ? ' 

'  We  are  named,  Seti  Meneptah  aforetime  Prince  of  Egypt, 
and  heir  to  its  crown  ;  Bakenkhonsu  the  aged  Councillor,  and  Ana 
the  scribe  and  King's  Companion,  and  our  message  is  from  the 
gods/ 

'  We  have  heard  those  names,  who  has  not  ? '  said  Pharaoh, 
and  as  he  spoke  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  the  company  rose,  or  half  rose, 
and  bowed  towards  the  Prince.  '  Will  you  and  your  companions 
be  seated  and  eat,  Prince  Seti  Meneptah  ? ' 

'  We  thank  the  divine  Pharaoh,  but  we  have  already  eaten. 
Have  we  Pharaoh's  leave  to  deliver  our  message  ?  ' 

'  Speak  on,  Prince/ 

'  0  Pharaoh,  many  moons  have  gone  by  since  last  we  looked 
upon  each  other  face  to  face,  on  that  day  when  my  father,  the  good 
god  Meneptah,  disinherited  me,  and  afterwards  fled  hence  to  Osiris. 
Pharaoh  will  remember  why  I  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  royal  root 
of  Egypt.  It  was  because  of  the  matter  of  these  Israelites,  who  in 
my  judgment  had  been  evilly  dealt  by,  and  should  be  suffered  to 
leave  our  land.  The  good  god  Meneptah,  being  so  advised  by 
you  and  others,  0  Pharaoh,  would  have  smitten  the  Israelites 
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with  the  sword,  making  an  end  of  them,  and  to  this  he  demanded 
my  assent  as  the  Heir  of  Egypt.  I  refused  that  assent  and  was 
cast  out,  and  since  then,  you,  0  Pharaoh,  have  worn  the  double 
crown,  while  I  have  dwelt  as  a  citizen  of  Memphis,  living  upon  such 
lands  and  revenues  as  are  my  own.  Between  that  hour  and  this, 
0  Pharaoh,  many  griefs  have  smitten  Egypt,  and  the  last  of  them 
cost  you  your  first-born,  and  me  mine.  Yet  through  them  all,  O 
Pharaoh,  you  have  refused  to  let  these  Hebrews  go,  as  I  counselled 
should  be  done  at  the  beginning.  At  length  after  the  death  of  the 
first-born,  your  decree  was  issued  that  they  might  go.  Yet  now 
you  follow  them  with  a  great  army  and  purpose  to  do  to  them  what 
my  father,  the  good  god  Meneptah,  would  have  done,  had  I  con- 
sented, namely — to  destroy  them  with  the  sword.  Hear  me, 
Pharaoh  ! ' 

'  I  hear ;  also  the  case  is  well  if  briefly  set.  What  else  would 
the  Prince  Seti  say  ? ' 

'  This,  0  Pharaoh.  That  I  pray  you  to  return  with  all  your 
host  from  the  following  of  these  Hebrews,  not  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  but  at  once — this  night/ 

'Why,  0  Prince?/ 

'  Because  of  a  certain  dream  that  a  lady  of  my  household  who 
is  Hebrew  has  dreamed,  which  dream  foretells  destruction  to  thee 
and  the  army  of  Egypt,  unless  you  hearken  to  these  words  of  mine/ 

'  I  think  that  we  know  of  this  snake  whom  you  have  taken  to 
dwell  in  your  bosom,  whence  it  may  spit  poison  upon  Egypt.  It  is 
named  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  That  is  the  name  of  the  lady  who  dreamed  the  dream/  replied 
Seti  in  a  cold  voice,  though  I  felt  him  tremble  with  anger  at  my 
side,  '  the  dream  that  if  Pharaoh  wills  my  companions  here  shall 
set  out  word  for  word  to  his  magicians/ 

'  Pharaoh  does  not  will  it/  shouted  Amenmeses,  smiting  the 
board  with  his  fist,  '  because  Pharaoh  knows  that  it  is  but  another 
trick  to  save  these  wizards  and  thieves  from  the  doom  that  they 
have  earned/ 

'  Am  I  then  a  worker  of  tricks,  0  Pharaoh  ?  If  I  had  been  such, 
why  have  I  journeyed  hither  to  give  warning,  when  by  sitting 
yonder  at  Memphis  to-morrow,  I  might  once  more  have  become  heir 
to  the  double  crown  ?  For  if  you  will  not  hearken  to  me,  I  tell  you 
that  very  soon  you  shall  be  dead,  and  with  you  these ' — and  he 
pointed  to  all  thos.  who  sat  at  table — '  and  with  them  the  great 
army  that  lies  without.  Ere  you  speak,  tell  me,  what  is  that  black 
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cloud  which  stands  before  the  cainp  of  the  Hebrews  ?  Is  there  no 
answer  ?  Then  1  will  give  the  answer.  It  is  the  pall  -that  shall 
wrap  the  bones  of  every  one  of  you.' 

Now  the  company  shivered  with  fear,  yes,  even  the  priests  and 
the  magicians  shivered.  But  Pharaoh  went  mad  with  rage.  Spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  he  snatched  at  the  double  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  hurled  it  to  the  ground,  and  I  noted  that  the  golden  urseus  band 
about  it,  rolled  away,  and  rested  upon  Seti's  sandalled  foot.  He 
tore  his  robes  and  shouted, 

'  At  least  our  fate  shall  be  your  fate,  renegade,  who  have  sold 
Egypt  to  the  Hebrew  witch  in  payment  of  her  kisses.  Seize  this 
man  and  his  companions,  and  when  we  go  down  to  battle  against 
these  Israelites  to-morrow  after  the  darkness  lifts,  let  them  be  set 
with  the  captains  of  the  van.  So  shall  the  truth  be  known  at  last.' 

Thus  Pharaoh  commanded,  and  Seti,  answering  nothing,  folded 
his  arms  upon  his  breast  and  waited. 

Men  rose  from  their  seats  as  though  to  obey  Pharaoh  and  sank 
back  to  them  again.  Guards  started  forward  and  yet  remained 
standing  where  they  were.  Then  Bakenkhonsu  burst  into  one  of 
his  great  laughs. 

'  0-ho-ho/  he  laughed,  '  Pharaohs  have  I  seen  come  and  go, 
one  and  two  and  three,  and  four  and  five,  but  never  yet  have  I 
seen  a  Pharaoh  whom  none  of  his  councillors  or  guards  could  obey 
however  much  they  willed  it.  When  you  are  Pharaoh,  Prince 
Seti,  may  your  luck  be  better.  Your  arm,  Ana  my  friend,  and 
lead  on,  Royal  Heir  of  Egypt.  The  truth  is  shown  to  blind  eyes 
that  will  not  see.  The  word  is  spoken  to  deaf  ears  that  will  not 
hearken,  and  the  duty  done.  Night  falls.  Sleep  ye  well,  ye  bidden 
of  Osiris,  sleep  ye  well ! ' 

Then  we  turned  and  walked  from  that  pavilion.  At  its  entrance 
I  looked  back,  and  in  the  low  light  that  precedes  the  darkness, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  all  seated  there  were  already  dead. 
Blue  were  their  faces  and  hollow  shone  their  eyes,  and  from  their 
lips  there  came  no  word.  Only  they  stared  at  us  as  we  went,  and 
stared  and  stared  again. 

Without  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  by  command  of  the  Prince, 
I  called  aloud  the  substance  of  the  lady  Merapi's  dream,  and  warned 
all  within  earshot  to  cease  from  following  the  people  of  Israel,  if 
they  would  continue  to  live  to  look  upon  the  sun.  Yet  even  now, 
although  to  speak  thus  was  treason  against  Pharaoh,  none  lifted 
a  hand  against  the  Prince,  or  against  me  his  servant.  Often  since 
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then  I  have  wondered  why  this  was  so,  and  found  no  answer  to  my 
questionings.  Mayhap  it  was  because  of  the  majesty  of  my  master, 
whom  all  knew  to  be  the  true  Pharaoh,  and  loved  at  heart.  Mayhap 
it  was  because  they  were  sure  that  he  would  not  have  travelled  so 
far  and  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Amenmeses  save  to  work 
the  armies  of  Egypt  good,  and  not  ill,  and  to  bring  them  a  message 
that  had  been  spoken  by  the  gods  indeed. 

Or  mayhap  it  was  because  he  was  still  hedged  about  by  that 
protection  which  the  Hebrews  had  vowed  to  him  through  their 
prophets  with  the  voice  of  Jabez.  At  least  so  it  happened. 
Pharaoh  might  command,  but  his  servants  would  not  obey.  More- 
over, the  story  spread,  and  that  night  many  deserted  from  the 
host  of  Pharaoh  and  encamped  about  us,  or  fled  back  towards  the 
cities  whence  they  came.  Also  with  them  were  not  a  few  coun- 
cillors and  priests  who  had  talked  secretly  with  Bakenkhonsu.  So 
it  chanced  that  even  if  Pharaoh  desired  to  make  an  end  of  us,  as 
perhaps  he  purposed  to  do  in  the  midnight  watches,  he  thought 
it  wisest  to  let  the  matter  lie  until  he  had  finished  with  the  people 
of  Israel. 

It  was  a  very  strange  night,  silent,  with  a  heavy,  stirless  air. 
There  were  no  stars,  but  the  curtain  of  black  cloud  which  seemed  to 
hang  beyond  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  was  alive  with  lightnings 
which  appeared  to  shape  themselves  to  letters  that  I  could  not  read. 

'  Behold  the  Book  of  Fate  written  in  fire  by  the  hand  of  God  !  • 
said  Bakenkhonsu,  as  he  watched. 

About  midnight  a  mighty  east  wind  began  to  blow,  so  strongly 
that  we  must  lie  upon  our  faces  under  the  lee  of  the  chariots.  Then 
the  wind  died  away  and  we  heard  tumult  and  shoutings,  both  from 
the  camp  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  camp  of  Israel  beyond  the  cloud. 
Next  there  came  a  shock  as  of  earthquake,  which  threw  those  of  us 
who  were  standing  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  blood-red  moon  that 
now  appeared  we  perceived  that  all  the  army  of  Pharaoh  was 
beginning  to  move  towards  the  sea. 

'  Whither  go  they  ? '  I  asked  of  the  Prince  who  clung  to  my  arm. 

'  To  doom,  I  think/  he  answered,  '  but  to  what  doom  I  do  not 
know.' 

After  this  we  said  no  more,  because  we  were  too  much  afraid. 

Dawn  came  at  last,  showing  the  most  awful  sight  that  was  ever 
beheld  by  the  eye  of  man. 

The  wall  of  cloud  had  disappeared,  and  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
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morning,  we  perceived  that  the  deep  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Reeds 
had  divided  themselves,  leaving  a  wide  roadway  that  seemed  to 
have  been  cleared  by  the  wind,  or  perchance  to  have  been  thrown 
up  by  the  earthquake.  Who  can  say  ?  Not  I  who  never  set  foot 
upon  that  path  of  death.  Along  this  roadway  streamed  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  Israelites,  passing  between  the  water  on  the 
right  hand,  and  the  water  on  the  left,  and  after  them  followed  all 
the  army  of  Pharaoh,  save  those  who  had  deserted,  and  stood  or 
lay  around  us,  watching.  We  could  even  see  the  golden  chariots 
that  marked  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  himself,  and  of  his  bodyguard, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  broken  host  that  struggled  forward  without 
discipline  or  order. 

'  What  now  ?  Oh  !  what  now  ? '  murmured  Seti,  and  as  he 
spoke  there  was  a  second  shock  of  earthquake.  Then  on  the  west 
of  the  sea  there  arose  a  mighty  wave,  whereof  the  crest  seemed  to 
be  high  as  a  pyramid.  It  rolled  forward  with  a  curved  and  foaming 
head,  and  in  the  hollow  of  it  for  a  moment,  no  more,  we  saw  the 
army  of  Egypt.  Yet  in  that  moment  I  seemed  to  see  mighty  shapes 
fleeing  landwards  along  the  crest  of  the  wave,  which  shapes  I  took 
to  be  the  gods  of  Egypt,  pursued  by  a  form  of  light  and  glory  that 
drove  them  as  with  a  scourge.  They  came,  they  went,  accompanied 
by  a  sound  of  wailing,  and  the  wave  fell. 

But  beyond  it,  the  hordes  of  Israel  still  marched  on  towards  the 
further  shore. 

Dense  gloom  followed,  and  through  the  gloom  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  standing  before  us  with  a 
troubled  face  and  heard  or  thought  I  heard  her  cry, 

'  Oh  !  help  me,  my  lord,  Seti  !    Help  me,  my  lord  Seti  I ' 

Then  she  too  was  gone. 

'  Harness  the  chariots  ! '  cried  Seti,  in  a  hollow  voice. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE    CROWNING  OF  MERAPI. 

EAST  as  sped  our  horses,  rumour,  or  rather  the  truth,  carried  by 
those  who  had  gone  before  us,  flew  faster.  Oh  !  that  journey 
was  as  a  dream  begotten  by  the  evil  gods.  On  we  galloped  through 
the  day  and  through  the  night  and  lo  !  at  every  town  and  village 
women  rushed  upon  us  crying, 
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'  Is  it  true,  0  travellers,  is  it  true  that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  are 
perished  in  the  sea  ?  ' 

Then  old  Bakenkhonsu  would  call  in  answer, 

'  It  is  true  that  he  who  was  Pharaoh  and  his  host  are  perished 
in  the  sea.  But  lo  !  here  is  he  who  is  Pharaoh,'  and  he  pointed 
to  the  Prince,  who  took  no  heed  and  said  nothing,  save, 

'On!     On!' 

Then  forward  we  would  plunge  again  till  once  more  the  sound 
of  wailing  died  into  silence. 

It  was  sunset,  and  at  length  we  drew  near  to  the  gates  of 
Memphis.  The  Prince  turned  to  me  and  spoke. 

'  Heretofore  I  have  not  dared  to  ask,'  he  said,  '  but  tell  me, 
Ana.  In  the  gloom  after  the  great  cliff  of  water  fell  and  the 
shapes  of  terror  swept  by,  did  you  seem  to  see  a  woman  stand 
before  us  and  did  you  seem  to  hear  her  speak  ?  ' 

'  I  did,  0  Prince.' 

'  Who  was  that  woman  and  what  did  she  say  ?  ' 

'  She  was  one  who  bore  a  child  to  you,  0  Prince,  which  child 
is  not,  and  she  said  "  Oh  !  help  me,  my  lord  Seti.  Help  me,  my 
lord  Seti !  "  ' 

His  face  grew  ashen  even  beneath  its  veil  of  dust,  and  he  groaned. 

'  Two  who  loved  her  have  seen  and  two  who  loved  her  have 
heard,'  he  said.  '  There  is  no  room  for  doubt.  Ana,  she  is 
dead ! ' 

'  I  pray  the  gods ' 

'  Pray  not,  for  the  gods  of  Egypt  are  also  dead,  slain  by  the  god 
of  Israel.  Ana,  who  has  murdered  her  ?  ' 

With  my  finger  I  who  am  a  draughtsman  drew  in  the  thick 
dust  that  lay  on  the  board  of  the  chariot  the  brows  of  a  man  and 
beneath  them  two  deep  eyes.  The  gilt  on  the  board  where  the 
sun  caught  it  looked  like  light  in  the  eyes. 

The  Prince  nodded  and  said, 

'  Now  we  shall  learn  whether  great  magicians  such  as  Ki  can 
die  like  other  men.  Yes,  if  need  be,  to  learn  that  I  will  put  on 
Pharaoh's  crown.' 

We  halted  at  the  gates  of  Memphis.  They  were  shut  and  barred, 
but  from  within  the  vast  city  rose  a  sound  of  tumult. 

'  Open  !  '  cried  the  Prince  to  the  guard. 

'  Who  bids  me  open  ?  '  answered  the  captain  of  the  gate  peering 
at  us,  for  the  low  sun  lay  behind. 

'  Pharaoh  bids  you  open.' 
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'  Pharaoh  !  '  said  the  man.  '  We  have  sure  tidings  that  Pharaoh 
and  his  armies  are  slain  by  wizardry  in  the  sea.' 

'  Fool !  '  thundered  the  Prince, '  Pharaoh  never  dies.  The  good 
god  Seti  Meneptah  who  is  Pharaoh  bids  you  open.' 

Then  the  bronze  gates  rolled  back,  and  those  who  guarded  them 
prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust. 

'  Man,'  I  called  to  the  captain,  '  what  means  yonder  shouting  ?  ' 

'  Sir,'  he  answered,  '  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  told  that  the 
witch  who  has  brought  woe  on  Egypt  and  by  magic  caused  the 
death  of  Pharaoh  Amenmeses  and  his  squadrons  dies  by  fire  in  the 
place  before  the  temple.' 

'  By  whose  command  ?  '  I  cried  again  as  the  charioteer  flogged 
the  horses,  but  no  answer  reached  our  ears. 

We  rushed  on  up  the  wide  street  to  the  great  place  that  was 
packed  with  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people.  We  drove  the  hdrses 
at  them. 

'  Way  for  Pharaoh  !  Way  for  the  Mighty  One,  the  good  god, 
Seti  Meneptah,  King  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Land  !  '  shouted 
the  escort. 

The  people  turned  and  saw  the  tall  shape  of  the  Prince  still 
clad  in  the  robes  of  state  which  he  had  worn  when  he  stood  before 
Amenmeses  in  the  pavilion  by  the  sea. 

'  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  !  Hail  to  Pharaoh  ! '  they  cried,  pros- 
trating themselves,  and  the  cry  passed  on  through  Memphis  like  a 
wind. 

Now  we  were  come  to  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  there  in  front 
of  the  great  gates  of  the  temple  burned  a  vast  pyre  of  wood. 
Before  the  pyre  moved  figures,  in  one  of  whom  I  knew  Ki  dressed 
in  his  magician's  robe.  Outside  of  these  was  a  double  circle  of 
soldiers  who  kept  the  people  back,  which  these  needed,  for  they 
raved  like  madmen  and  shook  their  fists.  A  group  of  priests  near 
the  fire  separated,  and  I  saw  that  among  them  stood  a  man  and  a 
woman,  the  latter  with  dishevelled  hair  and  torn  robes  as  though 
she  had  been  roughly  handled.  At  this  moment  her  strength 
seemed  to  fail  her  and  she  sank  to  the  ground,  lifting  her  face 
as  she  did  so.  It  was  the  face  of  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel. 

So  she  was  not  dead.  The  man  at  her  side  stooped  as  though  to 
lift  her  up,  but  a  stone  thrown  out  of  the  shadow  struck  him  in  the 
back  and  caused  him  to  straighten  himself,  which  he  did  with  a 
curse  at  the  thrower.  I  knew  the  voice  at  once,  although  the  speaker 
was  disguised. 
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It  was  that  of  Laban  the  Israelite,  he  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Merapi,  and  had  striven  to  murder  us  in  the  land  of  Goshen.  What 
did  he  here  ?  I  wondered  dimly. 

Ki  was  speaking.  '  Hark  how  the  Hebrew  cat  spits,'  he  said. 
'  Well,  the  cause  has  been  tried  and  the  verdict  given,  and  I  think 
that  the  familiar  should  feed  the  flames  before  the  witch.  Watch 
him  now,  and  perhaps  he  will  change  into  something  else.' 

All  this  he  said,  smiling  in  his  usual  pleasant  fashion,  even  when 
he  made  a  sign  to  certain  black,  temple  slaves  who  stood  near. 
They  leapt  forward,  and  I  saw  the  firelight  shine  upon  their  copper 
armlets  as  they  gripped  Laban.  He  fought  furiously,  shouting, 

'  Where  are  your  armies,  Egyptians,  and  where  is  your  dog  of  a 
Pharaoh  ?  Go  dig  them  from  the  Sea  of  Reeds.  Farewell,  Moon  of 
Israel.  Look  how  your  royal  lover  crowns  you  at  the  last,  0  faith- 
He  said  no  more,  for  at  this  moment  the  slaves  hurled  him 
headlong  into  the  heart  of  the  fire,  which  blackened  for  a  little  and 
burned  bright  again. 

Then  it  was  that  Merapi  struggled  to  her  feet  and  cried  in  a 
ringing  voice  those  very  words  which  the  Prince  and  I  had  seemed 
to  hear  her  speak  far  away  by  the  Sea  of  Reeds  -'  Oh  !  help  me, 
my  lord  Seti !  Help  me,  my  lord  Seti  ! '  Yes,  the  same  words 
which  had  echoed  in  our  ears  days  before  they  passed  her  lips, 
or  so  we  believed. 

Now  all  this  while  our  chariots  had  been  forcing  their  way 
foot  by  foot  through  the  wall  of  the  watching  crowd,  perhaps 
while  a  man  might  count  a  hundred,  no  more.  As  the  echoes 
of  her  cry  died  away  at  length  we  were  through  and  leaping  to 
the  ground. 

'  The  witch  calls  on  one  who  sups  to-night  at  the  board  of 
Osiris  with  Pharaoh  and  his  host/  sneered  Ki.  '  Well,  let  her  go 
to  seek  him  there  if  the  guardian  gods  will  suffer  it/  and  again 
he  made  a  sign  to  the  black  slaves. 

But  Merapi  had  seen  or  felt  Seti  advancing  from  the  shadows 
and  flung  herself  upon  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  on  the  brow  before 
them  all,  then  bade  me  hold  her  up  and  turned  to  face  the  people . 

'  Bow  down.  Bow  down.  Bow  down  ! '  cried  the  deep  voice 
of  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Life  !  Blood  !  Strength  !  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh  ! 
Pharaoh  ! '  and  what  he  said  the  escort  echoed. 

Then  of  a  sudden  the  multitude  understood.  To  their  knees 
they  fell  and  from  every  side  rose  the  ancient  salutation.  Seti 
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held  up  his  hand  and  blessed  them.  Watching,  I  saw,  Ki  slip 
towards  the  darkness,  and  whispered  a  word  to  the  guards,  who 
sprang  upon  him  and  brought  him  back. 

Then  the  Prince  spoke  : 

'  Ye  name  me  Pharaoh,  people  of  Memphis,  and  Pharaoh  I  fear  I 
am  by  descent  of  blood  to-day,  though  whether  I  will  consent  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  government,  should  Egypt  wish  it  of  me,  as 
yet  I  know  not.  Still  he  who  wore  the  double  crown  is,  I  believe, 
dead  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;  at  the  least  I  saw  the  waters  over- 
whelm him  and  his  army.  Therefore,  if  only  for  an  hour,  I  will  be 
Pharaoh,  that  as  Pharaoh  I  may  judge  of  certain  matters.  Lady 
Merapi,  tell  me,  I  pray  you,  how  came  you  to  this  pass  ? ' 

'  My  lord,'  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  '  after  you  had  gone  to 
warn  the  army  of  Pharaoh  because  of  that  dream  I  dreamed,  Ki, 
who  departed  on  the  same  day,  returned  again.  Through  one  of 
the  women  of  the  household,  over  whom  he  had  power,  or  so  I  think, 
he  obtained  access  to  me  when  I  was  alone  in  my  chamber.  There 
he  made  me  this  offer  : 

'  "  Give  me,"  he  said,  "  the  secret  of  your  magic  that  I  may  be 
avenged  upon  the  wizards  of  the  Hebrews  who  have  brought  about 
my  downfall,  and  upon  the  Hebrews  themselves,  and  also  upon  all 
my  other  enemies,  and  thus  once  more  become  the  greatest  man 
in  Egypt.  In  turn  I  will  fulfil  all  your  desires,  and  make  you, 
and  no  other,  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  be  your  faithful  servant,  and  that 
of  your  lord  Seti  who  shall  be  Pharaoh,  until  the  end  of  your  lives. 
Refuse,  and  I  will  stir  up  the  people  against  you,  and  before  ever 
the  Prince  returns,  if  he  returns  at  all,  they  who  believe  you  to  be 
an  evil  sorceress  shall  mete  out  to  you  the  fate  of  a  sorceress." 

'  My  lord,  I  answered  to  Ki  what  I  had  often  told  him  before, 
that  I  had  no  magic  to  reveal  to  him,  I  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
black  arts  of  sorcery,  seeing  that  it  was  not  I  who  destroyed  the 
statue  of  Amon  in  the  temple  at  Tanis,  but  that  same  Power  which 
since  then  has  brought  all  the  plagues  on  Egypt.  I  said,  too,  that 
I  cared  nothing  for  the  gifts  he  offered  to  me,  as  I  had  no  wish  to 
be  Queen  of  Egypt.  My  lord,  he  laughed  in  my  face,  saying  I  should 
find  that  he  was  one  ill  to  mock,  as  others  had  found  before  me. 
Then  he  pointed  at  me  with  his  wand  and  muttered  some  spell 
over  me,  which  seemed  to  numb  my  limbs  and  voice,  holding  me 
helpless  till  he  had  been  gone  a  long  while,  and  could  not  be  found 
by  your  servants,  whom  I  commanded  in  your  name  to  seize  and 
keep  him  till  your  return. 
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'  From  that  hour  the  people  began  to  threaten  me.  They 
crowded  about  the  palace  gates  in  thousands,  crying  day  and  night 
that  they  were  going  to  kill  me,  the  witch.  I  prayed  for  help,  but 
from  me,  a  sinner,  heaven  has  grown  so  far  away  that  my  prayers 
seem  to  fall  back  unheard  upon  my  head.  Even  the  servants  in 
the  palace  turned  against  me,  and  would  not  look  upon  my  face. 
I  grew  mad  with  fear  and  loneliness,  since  all  fled  before  me.  At 
last  one  night  towards  the  dawn  I  went  on  to  the  terrace,  and  since 
no  god  w*ould  hear  me,  I  turned  towards  the  north  whither  I  knew 
that  you  had  gone,  and  cried  to  you  to  help  me  in  those  same  words 
which  I  cried  again  just  now  before  you  appeared.'  (Here  the 
Prince  looked  at  me  and  I  Ana  looked  at  him.)  '  Then  it  was 
that  from  among  the  bushes  of  the  garden  appeared  a  man,  hidden 
in  a  long,  sheepskin  cloak,  so  that  I  could  not  see  his  face,  who  said 
to  me, 

'  "  Moon  of  Israel,  I  have  been  sent  by  his  Highness,  the  Prince 
Seti,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  in  danger  of  your  life,  as  he  is  in  danger 
of  his,  wherefore  cannot  come  to  you.  His  command  is  that  you 
come  to  him,  that  together  you  may  flee  away  out  of  Egypt  to  a 
land  where  you  will  both  be  safe  until  all  these  troubles  are  finished.' 
* "  How  know  I  that  you  of  the  veiled  face  are  a  true  messenger  ?  " 
I  asked.  "  Give  me  a  sign." 

*  Then  he  held  out  to  me  that  scarabseus  of  lapis-lazuli  which 
your  Highness  gave  to  me  far  away  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  same 
that  you  asked  back  from  me  as  a  love  token  when  we  plighted 
troth,  and  you  gave  me  your  royal  ring,  which  scarabaeus  I  had 
seen  in  your  robe  when  you  drove  away  with  Ana.' 

'  I  lost  it  on  our  journey  to  the  Sea  of  Reeds,  but  said  nothing 
of  it  to  you,  Ana,  because  I  thought  the  omen  evil,  having  dreamed 
in  the  night  that  Ki  appeared  and  stole  it  from  me,'  whispered  the 
Prince  to  me. 

'  "  It  is  not  enough,"  I  answered.  "  This  jewel  may  have  been 
thieved  away,  or  snatched  from  the  dead  body  of  the  Prince,  or 
taken  from  him  by  magic." 

'  The  cloaked  man  thought  a  while  and  said,  "  This  night,  not 
an  hour  ago,  Pharaoh  and  his  chariots  were  overwhelmed  in  the 
Sea  of  Reeds.  Let  that  serve  as  a  sign." 

'  "  How  can  this  be  ?  "  I  answered,  "  since  the  Sea  of  Reeds  is  far 
away,  and  such  tidings  cannot  travel  thence  in  an  hour.  Get  you 
gone,  false  tempter." 

'  "  Yet  it  is  so,"  he  answered. 
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1  "  When  you  prove  it  to  me,  I  will  believe,  and  come." 

'  "  Good,"  he  said,  and  was  gone. 

1  Next  day  a  rumour  began  to  run  that  this  awful  thing  had 
happened.  It  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until  all  swore  that  it 
had  happened.  Now  the  fury  of  the  people  rose  against  me,  and 
they  ravened  round  the  palace  like  lions  of  the  desert,  roaring  for 
my  blood.  Yet  it  was  as  though  they  could  not  enter  here,  since 
whenever  they  rushed  at  the  gates  or  walls,  they  fell  back  again, 
for  some  spirit  seemed  to  protect  the  place.  The  days  wenl  by  ;  the 
night  came  again,  and  at  the  dawn,  this  dawn  that  is  past,  once  more 
I  stood  upon  the  terrace,  and  once  more  the  cloaked  man  appeared 
from  among  the  trees. 

'  "  Now  you  have  heard,  Moon  of  Israel,"  he  said,  "  and  now  you 
must  believe  and  come,  although  you  think  yourself  safe  because 
at  the  beginning  of  the  plagues  this,  the  home  of  Seti,  was  enchanted 
against  evil,  so  that  none  within  it  can  be  harmed." 

'  "  I  have  heard,  and  I  think  that  I  believe,  though  how  the  tidings 
reached  Memphis  in  an  hour  I  do  not  understand.  Yet,  stranger, 
I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  enough." 

'  Then  the  man  drew  a  papyrus  roll  from  his  bosom  and  threw 
it  at  my  feet.  I  opened  it  and  read.  The  writing  was  the  writing 
of  Ana  as  I  knew  well,  and  the  signature  was  the  signature  of  you, 
my  lord,  and  it  was  sealed  with  your  seal,  and  with  the  seal  of  Baken- 
khonsu  as  a  witness.  Here  it  is, '  and  from  the  breast  of  her  garment, 
she  drew  out  the  roll  and  gave  it  to  me  upon  whom  she  rested 
all  this  while. 

I  opened  it,  and  by  the  light  of  torches  the  Prince,  Bakenkhonsu, 
and  I  read.  It  was  as  she  had  told  us  in  what  seemed  to  be  my 
writing,  and  signed  and  sealed  as  she  had  said.  The  words  ran  : 

'  To  Merapi,  Moon  of  Israel,  in  my  house  at  Memphis. 

'  Come,  Lady,  Flower  of  Love,  to  me  your  lord,  to  whom  the 
bearer  of  this  will  guide  you  safely.  Come  at  once,  for  I  am  in  great 
danger,  as  you  are,  and  together  alone  can  we  be  safe.' 

'  Ana,  what  means  this  ?  '  asked  the  Prince  in  a  terrible  voice. 
'  If  you  have  betrayed  me  and  her ' 

'  By  the  gods,'  I  began  angrily,  '  am  I  a  man  that  I  should  live 
to  hear  even  your  Highness  speak  thus  to  me,  or  am  I  but  a  dog  of 
the  desert  ? ' 

I  ceased,  for  at  that  moment  Bakenkhonsu  began  to  laugh. 

'  Look  at  the  letter  ! '   he  laughed.    Look  at  the  letter/ 

We  looked,  and  as  we  looked,  behold  the  writing  on  it  turned 
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first  to  the  colour  of  blood  and  then  faded  away,  till  presently 
there  was  nothing  in  my  hand  but  a  blank  sheet  of  papyrus. 

'  Oho-ho  ! '  laughed  Bakenkhonsu.  '  Truly,  friend  Ki,  you  are  the 
first  of  magicians,  save  those  prophets  of  the  Israelites  who  have 
brought  you — Whither  have  they  brought  you,  friend  Ki  ? ' 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  painted  smile  left  the  face  of  Ki,  and 
it  became  like  a  block  of  stone  in  which  were  set  two  angry  jewels 
that  were  his  eyes. 

'  Continue,  Lady,'  said  the  Prince. 

'  I  obeyed  the  letter.  I  fled  away  with  the  man  who  said  he 
had  a  chariot  waiting.  We  passed  out  by  the  little  gate. 

'  "  Where  is  the  chariot  ?  "  I  asked. 

'  "  We  go  by  boat,"  he  answered,  and  led  the  way  towards  the 
river.  As  we  threaded  the  big  palm  grove  men  appeared  from 
between  the  trees. 

'  "  You  have  betrayed  me,"  I  cried. 

'  "  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  I  am  myself  betrayed." 

1  Then  for  the  first  time  I  knew  his  voice  for  that  of  Laban. 

'  The  men  seized  us  ;  at  the  head  of  them  was  Ki. 

'  "  This  is  the  witch,"  he  said,  "  who,  her  wickedness  finished, 
flies  \vith  her  Hebrew  lover,  who  is  also  the  familiar  of  her  sorceries." 

'  They  tore  the  cloak  and  the  false  beard  from  him  and  there 
before  me  stood  Laban.  I  cursed  him  to  his  face.  But  all  he 
answered  was, 

'  "  Merapi,  what  I  have  done  I  did  for  love  of  you.  It  was  my 
purpose  to  take  you  away  to  our  people,  for  here  I  knew  that  they 
would  kill  you.  This  magician  promised  you  to  me  if  I  could  tempt 
you  from  the  safety  of  the  palace,  in  return  for  certain  information 
that  I  have  given  him." 

'  These  were  the  only  words  that  passed  between  us  till  the  end. 
They  dragged  us  to  the  secret  prison  of  the  great  temple  where  we 
were  separated.  Here  all  day  long  Ki  and  the  priests  tormented 
.me  with  questions, to  which  I  gave  no  answer.  Towards  the  evening 
they  brought  me  out  and  led  me  here  with  Laban  at  my  side. 
When  the  people  saw  me  a  great  cry  went  up  of  "  Sorceress  !  Hebrew 
witch  !  "  They  broke  through  the  guard,  they  seized  me,  threw  me 
to  the  ground  and  beat  me.  Laban  strove  to  protect  me  but  was 
torn  away.  At  length  the  people  were  driven  off,  and  oh  !  my 
lord,  you  know  the  rest.  I  have  spoken  truth,  I  can  no  more.' 

So  saying  her  knees  loosened  beneath  her  and  she  swooned. 
We  bore  her  to  the  chariot. 
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'  You  have  heard,  Ki/  said  the  Prince.     '  Now,  what  answer  ?  ' 

'  None,  0  Pharaoh/  he  replied  coldly,  '  for  Pharaoh  you  are,  as 
I  promised  you  should  be.  My  spirit  has  deserted  me,  those 
Hebrews  have  stolen  it  away.  That  writing  should  have  faded 
from  the  scroll  as  soon  as  it  was  read  by  yonder  lady,  and  then 
I  would  have  told  you  another  story ;  a  story  of  secret  love,  of 
betrayal  and  attempted  flight  with  the  lover.  But  some  evil  god 
kept  it  there  until  you  also  had  read,  you  who  knew  that  you 
had  not  written  what  appeared  before  your  eyes.  Pharaoh,  I  am 
conquered.  Do  your  will  with  me,  and  farewell.  Beloved  you 
shall  always  be  as  you  have  always  been,  but  happy  never  in  this 
world/ 

'  0  People/  cried  Seti,  '  I  will  not  be  judge  in  my  own  cause. 
You  have  heard,  do  you  judge.  For  this  wizard,  what  reward  ?  ' 

Then  there  went  up  a  great  cry  of  '  Death  !  Death  by  fire* 
The  death  he  had  made  ready  for  the  innocent  ! ' 

That  was  the  end,  but  they  told  me  afterwards  that,  when  the 
great  pyre  had  burned  out,  in  it  was  found  the  head  of  Ki  looking 
like  a  red-hot  stone.  When  the  sunlight  fell  on  it,  however,  it 
crumbled  and  faded  away,  as  the  writing  had  faded  from  the  roll. 
If  this  be  true  I  do  not  know,  who  was  not  present  at  the  time. 

We  bore  Merapi  to  the  palace.  She  lived  but  three  days,  she 
whose  body  and  spirit  were  broken.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  was 
when  she  sent  for  me  not  an  hour  before  her  death.  She  was  lying 
in  Seti's  arms  babbling  to  him  of  their  child  and  looking  very  sweet 
and  happy.  She  thanked  me  for  my  friendship,  smiling  the  while 
in  a  way  which  showed  me  that  she  knew  it  was  more  than  friend- 
ship, and  bade  me  tend  my  master  well  until  we  all  met  again 
elsewhere.  Then  she  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss  and  I  went  away 
weeping. 

After  she  was  dead  a  strange  fancy  took  Seti.  In  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  he  caused  a  golden  throne  to  be  put  up,  and  on 
this  throne  he  set  her  in  regal  garments,  with  pectoral  and  neck- 
less  of  gems,  crowned  like  a  queen  of  Egypt,  and  thus  he  showed 
her  to  the  lords  of  Memphis.  Then  he  caused  her  to  be  embalmed 
and  buried  in  a  secret  sepulchre,  the  place  of  which  I  have  sworn 
never  to  reveal,  but  without  any  rites  because  she  was  not  of  the 
faith  of  Egypt. 

There  then  she  sleeps  in  her  eternal  house  until  the  Day  of 
Resurrection,  and  with  her  sleeps  her  little  son. 
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It  was  within  a  moon  of  this  funeral  that  the  great  ones  of  Egypt 
came  to  Memphis  to  name  the  Prince  as  Pharaoh,  and  with  them 
came  her  Highness,  the  Queen  Userti.  I  was  present  at  the  ceremony, 
which  to  me  was  very  strange.  There  was  the  Vizier  Nehesi ; 
there  was  the  high-priest  Koi  and  with  him  many  other  priests ; 
and  there  was  even  the  old  chamberlain  Pambasa,  pompous  yet 
grovelling  as  before,  although  he  had  deserted  the  household  of  the 
Prince  after  his  disinheritance  for  that  of  the  Pharaoh  Amenmeses. 
His  appearance  with  his  wand  of  office  and  long  white  beard,  of 
which  he  was  so  proud  because  it  was  his  own,  drew  from  Seti 
the  only  laugh  I  had  heard  him  utter  for  many  weeks. 

'  So  you  are  back  again,  Chamberlain  Pambasa,'  he  said. 

'  0  most  Holy,  0  most  Royal,'  answered  the  old  knave,  '  has 
Pambasa,  the  grain  of  dust  beneath  your  feet,  ever  deserted  the 
House  of  Pharaoh,  or  that  of  him  who  will  be  Pharaoh  ? ' 

'  No,'  replied  Seti,  '  it  is  only  when  you  think  that  he  will  not 
be  Pharaoh  that  you  desert.  Well,  get  you  to  your  duties,  rogue, 
who  perhaps  at  bottom  are  as  honest  as  the  rest.' 

Then  followed  the  great  and  ancient  ceremony  of  the  Offering 
of  the  Crown,  in  which  spoke  priests  disguised  as  gods  and  other 
priests  disguised  as  mighty  Pharaohs  of  the  past ;  also  the  nobles 
of  the  Nomes  and  the  chief  men  of  cities.  When  all  had  finished 
Seti  answered  : 

'  I  take  this,  my  heritage,'  and  he  touched  the  double  crown, 
'  not  because  I  desire  it  but  because  it  is  my  heritage,  and  I  know 
that  while  I  live  I  must  do  my  duty,  as  I  swore  that  I  would  to 
one  who  has  departed.  Blow  upon  blow  has  smitten  Egypt  which, 
I  think,  had  my  voice  been  listened  to,  would  never  have  fallen. 
Egypt  lies  bleeding  and  well-nigh  dead.  Let  it  be  your  work  and 
mine  to  try  to  nurse  her  back  to  life.  For  no  long  while  am  I 
with  you,  who  also  have  been  smitten,  how  it  matters  not,  yet  while 
I  am  here,  I  who  seem  to  reign  will  be  your  servant  and  that  of 
Egypt.  It  is  my  decree  that  no  feasts  or  ceremonial  shall  mark 
this,  my  accession,  and  that  the  wealth  which  would  have  been 
scattered  upon  them  shall  be  distributed  among  the  widows  and 
the  children  of  those  who  perished  in  the  Sea  of  Reeds.  Depart ! ' 

They  went,  humble  yet  happy,  since  here  was  a  Pharaoh  who 
knew  the  needs  of  Egypt,  one  too  who  loved  her  and  who  alone 
had  shown  himself  wise  of  heart  while  others  were  filled  with 
madness.  Then  her  Highness  entered,  splendidly  apparelled, 
crowned  and  followed  by  her  household,  and  made  obeisance. 
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'  Greeting  to  Pharaoh,'  she  cried. 

'  Greeting  to  the  Royal  Princess  of  Egypt,'  he  answered. 

'  Nay,  Pharaoh,  the  Queen  of  Egypt.' 

By  Seti's  side  there  was  another  throne,  that  in  which  he  had 
set  dead  Merapi  with  the  crown  upon  her  head.  He  turned  and 
looked  at  it  a  while.  Then  he  said, 

'  I  see  that  this  seat  is  empty.  Let  the  Queen  of  Egypt  take 
her  place  here  if  so  she  wills.' 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  she  thought  that  he  was  mad,  though 
doubtless  she  had  heard  something  of  that  story,  then  swept  up 
the  steps  and  set  herself  down  in  the  royal  chair. 

'  Your  Majesty  has  been  long  absent,'  said  Seti. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  but  as  my  Majesty  promised  she  would 
do,  she  has  returned  to  her  lawful  place  at  the  side  of  Pharaoh  never 
to  leave  it  more.' 

'  Pharaoh  thanks  her  Majesty,'  said  Seti,  bowing  low. 

Some  six  years  had  gone  by,  when  one  night  I  was  seated  with 
the  Pharaoh  Seti  Meneptah  in  his  palace  at  Memphis,  for  there  he 
always  chose  to  dwell  when  matters  of  State  allowed. 

It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Death  of  the  First-born,  and  of 
this  matter  it  pleased  him  to  talk  to  me.  Up  and  down  the  chamber 
he  walked  and,  watching  him  by  the  lamplight,  I  noted  that  of  a 
sudden  he  seemed  to  have  grown  much  older,  and  that  his  face  had 
become  sweeter  even  than  it  was  before.  He  was  more  thin  also, 
and  his  eyes  had  in  them  a  look  of  one  who  stares  at  distances. 

'  You  remember  that  night,  Friend,  do  you  not,'  he  said  ;  '  per- 
haps the  most  terrible  night  the  world  has  ever  seen,  at  least  in  the 
little  piece  of  it  called  Egypt.'  He  stopped,  lifted  a  curtain,  and 
pointed  to  a  spot  on  the  pillared  portico  without.  '  There  she  sat,' 
he  went  on  ;  '  there  you  stood  ;  there  lay  the  boy  and  there  crouched 
his  nurse — by  the  way,  I  grieve  to  hear  that  she  is  ill.  You  are 
caring  for  her,  are  you  not,  Ana  ?  Say  to  her  that  Pharaoh  will 
come  to  visit  her — when  he  may,  when  he  may.' 

'  I  remember  it  all,  Pharaoh/ 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  would  remember,  because  you  loved  her, 
did  you  not,  and  the  boy  too,  and  even  me,  the  father.  And  so  you 
will  love  us  always  when  we  reach  a  land  where  sex  and  its  walls 
and  fires  are  forgotten,  and  love  and  love  alone  survives.' 

'  Yes/  I  answered,  '  since  love  is  the  key  of  life,  and  those  alone 
are  accursed  who  have  never  learned  to  love/ 
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'  Why,  accursed,  Ana,  seeing  that,  if  life  continues,  they  still 
may  learn  1 '  He  paused  a  while,  then  went  on  :  '  I  am  glad  that 
he  died,  Ana,  although  had  he  lived,  as  the  Queen  will  have  no 
children,  he  might  have  become  Pharaoh  after  me.  But  what 
is  it  to  be  Pharaoh  ?  For  six  years  now  I  have  reigned,  and  I  think 
that  1  am  beloved,  reigned  over  a  broken  land  which  I  have  striven 
to  bind  together,  reigned  over  a  sick  land  which  I  have  striven  to 
heal,  reigned  over  a  desolated  land  which  I  have  striven  to  make 
forget.  Oh  !  the  curse  of  those  Hebrews  worked  well.  And  I 
think  that  it  was  my  fault,  Ana,  for  had  I  been  more  of  a  man, 
instead  of  casting  aside  my  burden,  I  should  have  stood  up  against 
my  father  Meneptah  and  his  policy  and,  if  rveed  were,  have  raised 
the  people.  Then  the  Israelites  would  have  gone,  and  no  plagues 
would  have  smitten  Egypt.  Well,  what  I  did,  I  did  because  I 
must,  perhaps,  and  what  has  happened,  nas  happened.  And  now 
my  time  comes  to  an  end,  and  I  go  hence  to  balance  my  account 
as  best  I  may,  praying  that  I  may  find  judges  who  understand — 
and  are  gentle.' 

'  Why  does  Pharaoh  speak  thus  ? '  I  askedg 

'  I  do  not  know,  Ana,  yet  that  Hebrew  wife  of  mine  has  been 
much  in  my  mind  of  late.  She  was  wise  in  her  way,  as  wise  as 
loving,  was  she  not,  and  if  we  could  see  her  once  again,  perhaps  she 
could  answer  the  question.  But  although  she  seems  so  near  to  me, 
I  never  can  see  her,  quite.  Can  you,  Ana  ?  ' 

'  No,  Pharaoh,  though  one  night  old  Bakenkhonsu  vowed  that  he 
perceived  her  passing  before  us,  and  looking  at  me  earnestly/ 

'  Ah  !  Bakenkhonsu.  Well,  he  is  wise  too,  and  loved  her  in  his 
fashion.  Also  the  flesh  fades  from  him,  though  mayhap  he  will 
live  to  make  offerings  at  both  our  tombs.  Well,  Bakenkhonsu  is 
at  Tanis,  or  is  it  at  Thebes,  with  her  Majesty,  whom  he  ever  loves 
to  observe,  as  I  do.  So  he  can  tell  us  nothing  of  what  he  thought 
he  saw.  This  chamber  is  hot,  Ana,  let  us  stand  without/ 

So  we  passed  the  curtain,  and  stood  upon  the  portico,  looking 
at  the  garden  misty  with  moonlight,  and  talking  of  this  and  that 
— about  the  Israelites,  I  think,  who,  as  we  had  heard,  were  wandering 
in  the  deserts  of  Sinai.  Then  of  a  sudden  we  grew  silent,  both  of 
us. 

A  cloud  floated  over  the  face  of  the  moon,  leaving  the  world 
in  darkness.  It  passed,  and  I  became  aware  that  we  were  no  longer 
alone.  There  in  front  of  us  was  a  mat,  and  on  the  mat  lay  a  dead 
child,  the  royal  child  named  Seti ;  there  by  the  mat  stood  a  woman 
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with  agony  in  her  eyes,  looking  at  the  dead  child,  the  Hebrew  woman 
named  Merapi. 

Seti  touched  me,  and  pointed  to  her,  and  I  pointed  to  the  child. 
We  stood  breathless.  Then  of  a  sudden,  stooping  down,  she  lifted 
up  the  child  and  held  it  towards  its  father.  But,  lo  !  now  no  longer 
was  it  dead  ;  nay,  it  laughed  and  laughed,  and  seeing  him,  seemed 
to  throw  his  arms  about  his  neck,  and  to  kiss  him  on  the  lips.  More- 
over, the  agony  in  the  woman's  eyes  turned  to  joy  unspeakable, 
and  she  became  more  beautiful  than  a  star.  Then,  laughing  like 
the  child,  she  turned  to  Seti,  beckoned,  and  was  gone. 

'  We  have  seen  the  dead/  he  said  to  me  presently,  '  and,  oh  ! 
Ana,  the  dead  still  live  ! ' 

That  night,  ere  dawn,  a  cry  rang  through  the  palace,  waking 
me  from  my  sleep.  This  was  the  cry : 

'  The  good  god  Pharaoh  is  no  more  !  The  hawk' Seti  has  flown 
to  heaven  ! ' 

At  the  burial  of  Tharaoh,  1  laid  the  halves  of  the  broken  cup 
upon  his  breast,  that  he  might  drink  therefrom  in  the  Day  of 
Kesurrection. 

Here  ends  the  writing  of  the  Scribe  Ana,  the  Companion  of  the 
King,  by  him  beloved. 


THE  END. 
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THE   TAKING  OF  BEERSHEBA. 

A    PERSONAL  NARRATIVE. 
BY  ROWLANDS  COLDICOTT, 

RECONNAISSANCE. 

THE  taking  of  Beersheba  appeals  still  to  my  imagination  as  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  acts  of  a  much  travelled  London  Division. 
It  was,  from  the  first,  a  carefully  devised  piece  of  business.  Re- 
connaissance after  reconnaissance  played  the  overture.  Officers 
going  on  these  early  expeditious  left  our  desert  camp  with  horses, 
bivouacs,  and  servants,  were  away  two  days,  and  returned  like 
travellers  in  the  Middle  Ages  with  tales  and  descriptions  of  a  land 
almost  unknown.  The  few  dashes  of  danger,  the  off-chance  of  being 
winged,  gave  an  edge  to  these  impudent  rides  and  crawlings  in 
enemy  country.  Enterprising  guns  blew  small  shells  up  into  the 
air,  and  so  down  to  burst  among  the  horrible  loose  stones  that  lay 
about  the  valley  where  our  horses  waited.  Behold  us  now  advancing 
in  an  extended  line,  armed  with  rifles  like  the  non-commissioned. 
The  enemy,  who  obligingly  left  his  defences  on  our  account  and 
occupied  two  small  frontal  hills,  wondered,  no  doubt,  if  this  was 
the  great  attack.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  guess  that 
the  soldiers  he  was  looking  at  were  Battalion  and  Company 
Commanders,  Generals  and  Brigadiers.  We  reconnoitred,  in  fact, 
with  a  certain  heedlessness,  tempered  by  extreme  fatigue  and 
ultimate  disgust  and  boredom.  This  strange  scenery,  devilishly 
interesting  at  first  because  we  were  to  chance  our  lives  in  it, 
became,  as  the  appeal  of  newness  wore  off,  unfriendly,  barren,  ugly. 
These  oddly  assorted  hills,  melting  imperceptibly  into  each  other 
at  every  angle  ;  figured  like  our  own  downlands,  but  more  com- 
plicated ;  formed  entirely  of  verdureless  volcanic  rocks  ;  bounded 
by  deserts  ;  approached  from  our  territory  by  a  great  wide  snake- 
like  crack  or  chasm  in  the  rock,  the  Wadi  Mirtaba ;  shadeless,  water- 
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less,  almost  uncharted — it  was  a  landscape  that  told  us,  when  the 
sun  set  and  the  chills  came,  what  great  powers  of  physical  endur- 
ance our  enterprise  would  demand.  The  place  had  to  be  learnt, 
looked  at  with  extreme  care.  So  many  paces  down  this  hollow  and 
you  come  to  a  place  where  three  hollows  meet.  How  was  that  to  be 
explained  to  a  subaltern,  eager,  but  absent?  These  hills  that  melted 
into  hollows,  hollows  that  narrowed  and  bosomed  into  hills,  hills 
that  moulded  themselves  by  gentle  conjunction  into  tiny  tablelands 
and  sloped  again  into  valleys,  each  apparently  the  main  one  until 
you  discovered  the  next, — what  an  infinity  of  sky-lines,  yours  and 
the  enemy's,  what  a  complication  of  traps  for  the  unwary  this 
intractable  network  of  unaccountable  contours  presented  !  And 
beyond  these  explorable  dips  and  rises  rose,  their  immediate 
approaches  unseen,  the  chalk  hills,  wired  and  trenched  and  worked 
over  by  the  Turk,  faintly  and  whitely  visible  from  a  dangerous 
near  summit.  So  we  stood,  face  to  face  with  the  natural  obstacles, 
sampling  in  advance  the  bitter  waters,  realising  the  challenge  the 
place  threw  down  to  us — a  challenge  which  became  personal  when 
a  few  seconds  later  the  sun  gave  over  this  portion  of  his  domain  to 
a  dim  moon  and  a  troop  of  shadows.  Night  increases  enormously 
earth's  apparent  heights  and  depths.  Only  the  most  resolute  pacing 
and  compass  devotion  could  attempt  to  cope  with  the  entirely 
new  set  of  effects  now  falling  into  shape  around  us.  Fatigue,  which 
delivers  men  up  into  the  powers  of  the  natural  world,  may  have 
increased  our  sense  of  helplessness  as  we  stumbled  backwards  and 
forwards  re-learning  the  interrelations  of  these  seemingly  easy 
alley-ways.  Captains  were  not  so  zealous  at  this  hour  as  fresh 
morning  had  found  them,  breaking  new  ground  at  a  canter,  eager 
to  see  and  discover.  The  reconnaissance  came  to  an  end  by  a  kind 
of  common  consent ;  we  released  our  hold  of  the  raft  and  sank.  My 
own  departure,  pricked  off  by  a  quick-paced  mare  who  soon  out- 
stripped her  companions,  turned  into  a  kind  of  ghostly  steeple- 
chase. Never  shall  I  forget  that  lonely  journey.  I  seemed  at 
times  to  be  riding  on  the  ragged  surface  of  the  cold  moon,  in  the 
burnt-out,  colourless,  vast  spaces  of  that  orb.  Twice  the  edge  of  a 
small  abyss  pulled  us  up  short,  and  the  mare  quivered  all  over  her, 
and  a  cold  sweat  lay  on  both  of  us  as  we  turned  aside  to  look  for 
the  track.  A  third  of  the  way  back  a  white  roofless  building  should 
have  marked  the  way,  but  though  I  climbed  several  dark  hills  I 
never  re-found  it,  and  could  have  sworn  it  had  been  taken  away  by 
someone  early  in  the  night.  The  great  wadi  bed  with  its  smooth 
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stones  and  ghost-faced  cliffs  I  stumbled  into  rather  than  crossed 
by  the  faintly  appearing  Bedouin  path,  and  a  huge  many-armed  gulf 
on  my  left  drew  me,  by  the  simple  magnetic  attraction  fearful  places 
exercise  at  night,  again  and  again  out  of  my  true  direction. 
After  many  hours  of  riding  over  this  desert,  and  one  wild  leap,  when 
my  mare — who  goes  like  the  devil  at  night — took  fright  at  a  piece 
of  detached  rock,  I  succeeded  in  entering  our  temporary  camp 
from  a  totally  wrong  point.  My  brother  officers  were  many  miles 
away.  A  hot  meal  awaited  me.  Crawling  into  my  bivouac  I  ate 
and  drank  with  tremendous  gusto,  wallowing  in  recollection  of  the 
day.  Then  I  pushed  my  responsibilities  and  interests  to  one  side, 
called  my  emotions  to  heel,  and  slept. 

INTERIM. 

Shortly  after  this  event  the  battalion  moved  into  a  section 
of  the  Wadi  Ghuzze  known  as  Kent  Fort,  and  sat  down  stolidly  to 
the  staledoms  of  sedentary  warfare.  Gradually  the  great  recon- 
naissance, day  by  day  a  fainter  recollection,  began  to  be  written 
off  as  something  unrelated  to  future  events — a  sterility.  The  men, 
indeed,  were  highly  sceptical  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  immediate 
push.  We  had  been  diddled  so  many  times  before  that  unbelief 
was  strong  enough  to  stare  plain  facts  out  of  countenance,  and  in 
spite  of  the  known  proximity  of  the  rains  and  daily  accretion  of 
guns  and  tractors  no  one  bothered  much,  and  even  a  pressing 
invitation  to  officers  from  the  Brigade  to  send  away  all  '  super- 
fluous '  kit  was  generally  regarded  as  a  '  have,'  an  attempt  to 
force  us  to  be  uncomfortably  mobile  for  ever. 

This  was  the  state  of  feeling  when  Kent  Fort  received  us 
into  her  fly -haunted  corners  and  many  sandy  byways.  A  week's 
leave,  suddenly  granted,  now  came  to  strengthen  scepticism. 
Yet  on  my  way  to  rail-head,  riding  tranquilly  with  a  servant, 
I  saw  something  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Keats,  had 
purport  in  its  looks  for  me.  Not  far  from  the  station  a  neat 
cage  had  been  erected  to  take  prisoners.  There  it  stood,  a 
stunning,  whacking  piece  of  evidence.  I  turned  my  mare  and 
looked  at  it  with  strange  excitement.  And  then  the  chalk  hills 
came  back  into  my  mind,  and  a  foreground  added  itself — the 
terrain  of  the  Beersheba  defences.  Again  I  traversed  the  long 
stretch  of  desert,  and  crossed  the  Wadi  Mirtaba.  This  time  I  was 
advancing  at  night,  in  command  of  my  company.  The  cage  filled 
with  prisoners.  I  chid  my  leaping  imagination  for  so  shameless 
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a  counting  of  chickens.  I  turned  and  rode  on  to  the  railway,  but 
could  not  resist  looking  back.  Something  would  happen  very 
shortly,  perhaps  in  ten  days'  time.  Nervousness  of  taking  leave 
now  filled  me,  but  I  felt  that  this  carrying  on  as  usual  up  to  the 
last  moment  was  part  of  a  plan.  I  never  guessed  how  close  they 
were  running  it. 

MOVEMENT. 

My  return  found  the  battalion  squatting  with  scanty  kit  on  a 
barren  bump  in  the  desert,  known  as  Tel-el-Fara.  In  utter  naked- 
ness, privacy  unknown,  we  now  make  final  preparations  for  the 
campaign  to  come.  We  sit  in  a  miserable  makeshift  mess — a 
small  oblong  hole,  rudely  cut  in  the  dirt.  A  roof  of  ground-sheets 
fails  to  protect  us  from  the  fine  dust  raised  by  continuous  traffic 
about  it.  We  eat  hunched  up,  like  schoolboys  out  on  a.  spree. 
Our  food  is  thrust  at  us  hurriedly  by  a  runner  who  squats  on  the 
ground  and  lifts  up  the  corner  of  a  sheet.  Yet  all  these  details  are 
trivialities,  accidental  happenings,  serving  merely  to  embody  the 
dramatic  reality  of  that  evening  meal.  This  little  society  of  officers, 
no  chance  result  of  late  indiscriminate  detailings,  but  a  well-knit, 
well-tried  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  jealous  of  modifications 
imposed  from  outside,  with  a  deep  unity  of  its  own  despite  the 
violent  differences  of  its  separate  members,  was  now  eating  together 
for  the  last  time.  For  a  few  days  longer  we  were  to  live  intact, 
messing  in  places  in  the  open  as  troops  gathered  and  battalions 
moved  on,  but  no  queer  shelter  would  contain  any  more  just  these  J 
officers.  After  that  evening  the  preliminaries  of  the  campaign  began 
for  us.  Writing  now  with  full  knowledge  of  what  our  mess  has  paid,  i  | 
vision  carries  me  back  over  and  over  again  to  the  last  formal  meal  'J.  ] 
taken  by  that  companionship. 

Shortly  after  dusk  on  the  following  day  we  packed  up  what  re-  ; 
mained  of  our  possessions  arid  passed  farther  eastward.    To  our  left  I 
front  lay  miles  of  open  country,  flat  at  first,  then  mildly  undulating,  .J 
until  again  you  struck  wadis,  and  the  confused  system  of  rock-strewn  |  j 
hills  and  valleys  which  conceals  Beersheba.    The  march,  short  in 'I 
point  of  distance,  was  not  without  anxiety,  for  we  had  to  feel  our 
way  in  a  mist  along  the  wadi  edge.     At  length,  after    frequent  -«j 
faults  and  stoppages,  stationary  guides  began  to  loom  at  intervals 
out  of  the  darkness.     A  few  minutes  later  we  had  wound  down  into  a     ! 
wide  part  of  the  wadi  and  the  move  was  done.     Men  start  buttoning 
bivouac  sheets :  officers  hunt  wretchedlv  for  their  valises.    Soon 
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every  one  has  settled  down,  except  the  quartermaster's  department, 
always  bitterly  thinking  of  th  •  morrow  and  getting  ready  for  it. 
Even  the  adjutant  sleeps,  a  telephone  beside  him. 

THE  APPROACH. 

We'stayed  at  our  new  bivouac  area  for  several  days.  The  slight 
apparent  delay  woke  up  some  of  the  old  doubters,  never  quite 
convinced  as  to  the  reality  of  the  coming  '  show/  But  the  issuing 
of  certain  stores  which  came  to  the  battalion  at  this  point  satisfied 
them.  Here  we  were  lavishly  presented  with  flares,  with  bombs  and 
rifle  grenades,  and  with  a  number  of  large  shears  for  cutting  wire. 
Interest  in  the  coming  operations  steadily  rose.  The  men  put  up 
the  whole  affair  for  re- discussion.  Emerging  at  last  from  blas6dom 
they  became  tremendously  keen. 

Soon  preliminary  cares  were  over  and  the  night  of  departure 
came.  We  were  to  go,  this  night,  into  absolute  desert.  Here  ripples 
of  civilisation  marked  in  a  faint  way  the  present  limits  of  the  tide 
of  that  energy.  Our  next  and  last  halting-place,  waiting  for  us  in 
the  moonlight,  would  have  no  civilised  features.  It  was  the  place 
known  as  Rashid  Bek,  where  on  a  slight  hill  stood  the  roofless  house 
I  had  missed  on  my  ride  from  the  reconnaissance. 

*  A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  Lover  ! ' 

Here  the  wadi,  grown  wilder  and  more  formidable,  made  a  great 
sweep  to  the  left,  and  lay  across  our  path.  The  house  was  on  the 
other  side,  and  its  walls  were  white.  At  this  point  the  country  began 
to  be  tumbled,  as  if  some  great  hand  had  seized  it.  The  wadi  had 
high  cliffs,  but  a  break  in  them  made  a  way  down  into  it.  The 
multitude  of  smooth  stones  that  lay  in  the  bed  of  it  reminded  me 
strangely  when  I  first  rode  there  of  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath. 
At  night  the  natural  features  of  the  place  assumed  that  personal 
aspect  that  men  call  supernatural.  It  is  present  in  all  lonely  places, 
but  the  elements  that  inspire  awe  are  sometimes  missing.  In  the 
slight  dips  of  the  ground  near  the  wadi  a  battalion  could  bivouac 
without/  attracting  notice  from  aeroplanes.  This  place  was  now  our 
immediate  goal. 

Night  marches  are  conducted  in  silence.  In  silence  the  battalion 
waited.  It  had  moved  by  companies  out  of  the  wadi,  and  now 
rested,  a  black  mass,  on  the  plain  beyond.  I  see  them  still  under 
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the  starlight,  figures  in  a  dark  dream.  Unreality  has  touched  and 
changed  the  picture,  but  I  have  it  true  for  all  that— a  night-piece 
from  a  long  gallery,  pictures  looted  from  life,  the  only  plunder  I  have 
got  from  the  campaign.  For  behind  and  beyond  Beersheba,  hidden 
from  the  men  who  now  waited  the  signal  to  rise,  lay  unimaginable 
scenes  and  adventures  ;  thirst,  dust-storms,  a  blazing  dump,  a 
bivouac  in  front  of  the  defences  of  lonely  and  ruined  Gaza,  rain 
and  misery,  marches  totalling  some  two  hundred  miles,  topped  by 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem.  The  task  before  us  was  enough.  Standing 
by  a  trench  that  ran  alongside  the  company,  I  cast  up  the  simple 
but  momentous  duties  of  the  next  two  days.  Sunrise  would  see  us, 
we  hoped,  some  twelve  miles  of  plain  country  traversed,  at  Rashid 
Bek.  The  waning  of  that  sun  would  light  a  small  column  into  the 
country  beyond,  where,  at  the  coming  of  dusk,  which  does  not 
linger  in  these  latitudes,  it  would  take  up  an  outpost  position  on  a 
ridge  I  had  once  reconnoitred  but  knew  none  too  well.  On  my 
right  the  battalion  would  provide  another  company.  Through 
the  protective  screen  thus  quietly  and  secretly  established,  three 
battalions  about  midnight  would  make  their  way,  moving  with 
equal  quietude  and  secrecy  to  positions  in  the  valleys  immediately 
in  front  of  the  defences.  We  should  then,  if  all  went  well,  close,  and 
proceed  to  a  valley  of  our  own,  in  close  support  of  the  attackers.  At 
dawn,  as  soon  as  it  was  light  enough,  the  artillery  would  cut  the  wire 
and  destroy  as  far  as  possible  enemy  trenches  and  positions.  The 
infantry  would  then  attack  the  first  line  of  defences.  The  capture 
of  the  second  line  was  our  task.  We  were  then  to  establish  an  out- 
post line  beyond  the  captured  trenches,  and  one  company  of  each 
battalion  would  push  forward  into  the  low  country  in  which  Beer- 
sheba stood  and  there  take  up  a  position.  Before  the  attack  was 
launched  not  a  shot  was  to  be  fired.  The  enemy  was  to  be  taken 
by  surprise.  A  pretty  scheme,  well  thought  out,  and  up  to  the 
present  well  organised,  but  depending  for  complete  success  upon  a 
passive  enemy,  ignorant  of  what  was  toward.  Apart  from  the 
precise  secret  marshalling  of  the  troops  employed,  there  were,  I 
knew,  exceptional  difficulties  and  dangers.  We  were  operating  in  a 
desert  and  enemy  country,  without  roads,  without  water,  far  from 
the  main  theatre,  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  line  of  communica- 
tions which  stretched  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Let  the  enemy  but 
discover  us  in  the  act  of  preparation  and  take  the  offensive,  and 
those  chalk  ridges  might  cost  thousands  of  lives. 

And  now  the  signal  was  given,  the  men  roused  themselves, 
the  approach  began.    That  march  is  a  memory  of  tediousness, 
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fatigue,  and  cold.  We  moved  slowly,  in  a  long  snake-like  column, 
raising  from  the  powdery  soil  clouds  of  fine  dust  that  almost  hid 
the  camel  transport  swinging  deliberately  beside  us.  After  we 
had  been  in  movement  for  a  considerable  time,  we  halted,  and  some 
of  the  companies  disengaged  to  make  room  for  the  tail  of  the 
column,  which  had  not  yet,  we  learnt,  passed  the  starting-point. 
Every  one  sat  down  on  the  flat  plain  and  waited.  The  moon  was 
up ;  it  was  intolerably  cold.  There  we  stayed  in  silent  dis- 
comfort, thousands  of  human  beings,  hunched  up  in  mute  bodily 
protest  against  the  unutterableness  of  things  as  they  are,  like  horses 
tethered  to  posts  in  the  open,  who  stand  with  heads  low  and  tails 
to  the  wind  and  rain.  I  thought,  and  I  suppose  every  one  else 
did,  '  They'll  want  to  get  there  before  daylight,  so  they'll  have  to  get 
a  move  on  soon.'  But  the  staff  work  was  good.  We  moved  at 
last,  and  presently  began  to  pass  at  regular  intervals  small  posts 
of  men.  The  route  had  been  well  reconnoitred  and  picketed. 
Men  are  quick  to  notice  small  things,  and  the  presence  of  these 
pickets  composed  their  minds.  The  total  distance  was  only  twelve 
miles,  but  it  seemed  unending.  At  length  the  flat  plain  bosomed 
slightly,  then  we  found  ourselves  climbing  a  slight  hill.  Tht  pace 
increased,  and  the  companies  drew  away  from  each  other.  I  had 
ridden  on,  anxious  lest  we  should  lose  touch  with  the  company 
in  front  of  mine,  when  suddenly  the  white  roofless  house  appeared 
to  the  left,  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  The  march  was  over. 
The  companies  tailed  off  and  hid  themselves  ia  dips  and  hollows 
bordering  on  the  great  wadi.  The  labours  of  a  night  bivouac  took 
their  course. 

We  left  Rashid  Bek  in  the  afternoon,  crossed  the  wadi  and 
entered  the  broken  country.  Cast  loose  from  our  last  moorings  we 
now  felt  a  kind  of  joy  ;  it  is  good  to  be  put  to  the  test  after  many 
years.  I  wished  I  could  remember  the  confounded  country  better, 
for  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  there  would  come  a  time  when  I 
should  have  to  tell  one  of  my  platoons  to  turn  up  one  of  about  four 
little  valleys.  Darkness  would  then  be  falling,  and  it  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  send  it  up  the  wrong  one.  The  map,  compiled 
from  aeroplane  photographs,  was  as  complicated  as  the  lines  on 
a  skeleton  leaf.  The  last  and  only  time  I  had  previously  seen  this 
place  was  during  the  reconnaissance.  Riding  away  from  it  that 
night  I  had  repeatedly  turn-  d  round,  endeavouring  to  print  last- 
ingly on  my  mind  the  black  irregular  line  made  by  the  ridges  of 
those  stony  hills.  The  moment  for  that  decision  had  not  yet 
come.  The  march  was  exhausting;  but  the  men,  screwed  up 
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to  their  work,  came  on  wich  energy.  The  track  twisted  and  turned 
to  avoid  small  gulfs  in  the  ground,  irregular  cracks,  formed  by 
violent  heat  after  violent  rains.  Here  the  soil  was  looser  and 
more  powdery  than  on  the  previous  march,  and  when  the  path 
became  a  slight  defile,  almost  choking.  At  one  point  the  track 
rose  so  high  that  we  feared  we  should  be  seen  from  the  enemy's 
positions,  and  made  a  slight  detour.  At  length  the  second  wadi 
was  approached,  and  in  its  bed  we  rested. 

The  sun  was  now  westering,  and  the  last  stage,  a  mile  or  so, 
remained  to  be  traversed.  The  battalion  was  alone.  From  this 
point  the  companies  went  off,  more  or  less  independently,  to  their 
respective  positions.  I  led  my  command  up  out  of  the  wadi, 
anxious  to  get  as  much  daylight  as  possible.  We  approached  the 
place  where  a  decision  had  to  be  made.  Two  of  the  valleys  looked 
equally  eligible.  I  trotted  on  in  front  and  made  a  last  attempt  to 
steady  my  map  by  the  ground  it  delineated,  looked  at  the  landscape 
hard,  and  made  up  my  mind.  The  company  came  up,  and  the 
leading  platoon  disengaged  to  the  left,  taking  its  gun  mules  along 
with  it.  The  remainder  I  led  on.  It  happened  as  quietly  as  if 
they  were  going  into  barracks.  No  one  guessed  what  anxiety  the 
slight  order  had  cost  me. 

OUTPOSTS. 

The  exhausting  nature  of  the  duties  of  outposts  is  com- 
mented on  in  '  Infantry  Training  ' ;  the  fewest  possible  number  of 
men  and  horses  are  to  be  chosen  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  it.  During 
our  long  training  in  England  we  had  sought,  time  and  again,  to 
simulate  real  conditions  and  realise  in  advance  as  far  as  possible 
the  truth  of  that  frank  sentence  in  the  manual.  But  France 
had  shepherded  us  into  trenches,  and  Macedonia  had  stationary 
positions  ready  for  us,  with  miles  of  wire  and  most  of  the  apparatus 
of  trench  warfare  ;  it  remained  for  Syria  to  offer  us  what  scoffers  at 
our  early  training  had  said  we  should  never  see.  Here — it  seemed 
almost  unbelievable — there  was  no  wire.  The  platoons  had 
simply  gone  forth  and  sat  down  in  open  darkness  on  those  perplexing 
slopes.  A  runner,  careless  of  direction,  could  stray  anywhere  ;  no 
friendly  protective  hand  waited  in  the  darkness  to  curb  his  wandering 
steps.  Terrible  are  the  tales  of  the  lost,  whether  they  have  a 
tragic  or  a  happy  ending.  On  a  broad  flat  plain  beyond  Beersheba 
I  once  took  over  at  midnight  from  an  outgoing  company  three 
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packs  and  some  personal  property,  relics  of  men  who  had  gone  away 
on  messages  and  not  returned.  It  is  very  easy  in  Palestine  to 
become  a  Lucy  Gray.  An  officer,  in  charge  of  a  string  of  water- 
camels,  discovered  himself  one  night  on  a  small  tableland  which 
appeared  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  precipitous  wadis,  and 
spent  three  torturous  hours  finding  a  way  out.  With  what  weari- 
ness does  one  emerge  from  such  an  experience  !  Absolute  ex- 
haustion of  mind  and  body  is  the  price  paid  by  the  lucky  ;  the 
luckless  die  or  are  taken  prisoner. 

The  subalterns  had  led  their  platoons  away,  and  now,  in  a  cleft 
in  the  hill  chosen  long  before  on  the  reconnaissance,  I  waited  at 
my  headquarters  the  arrival  of  their  runners  discovering  the  route 
to  me  and  carrying  messages  thac  the  pickets  were  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  with  the  company  on  my  right.  I  sent  my  horse 
and  groom  away  to  the  battalion,  sorted  my  specialists — signallers, 
ammunition  carriers,  and  my  own  runners— into  little  groups,  and 
bade  them  lie  down  and  keep  apart.  Out  in  front  of  me  the  subal- 
terns were  doing  their  work  ;  it  was  no  use  visiting  them  until  they 
had  made  their  dispositions  :  my  role  was  to  remain  at  my  head- 
quarters, virtually  a  report  centre,  and  wait  in  confidence  and 
serenity.  Cheerful  and  light-hearted,  a  careless  spirit,  I  seemed 
to  my  immediate  followers,  but  could  not  for  long  preserve  an 
inward  calm.  There  were  intermittent  moments  when  consciousness 
of  sudden  possibilities  kindled  a  raging  anxiety  and  I  cursed  in 
my  soul  the  runners  who  had  not  come.  I  could  not  hide  from 
myself  the  responsibility  that  had  come  upon  me  this  night.  Every- 
thing depended  on  the  enemy  not  making  an  attack  in  force.  If 
he  had  learnt  our  plans  and  were  ready  for  us  we  should  be  in- 
volved in  a  desperate  premature  engagement,  the  troops  due  to  pass 
through  us  at  midnight  would  have  to  fight  their  way  to  the  jump- 
ing-ofi  points,  and  the  long-studied  elaborate  programme  of  to- 
morrow would  have  to  be  recast.  But  these  fatal  thoughts  I 
buried  according  to  long  habit  under  layer  upon  layer  of  artifices, 
contrary  suggestions,  drolleries  even,  until  no  one  could  guess  the 
existence  of  the  hidden  flame.  Less  knowledge  and,  consequently, 
less  imagination,  would  have  made  impossible  a  state  of  mind 
so  highly  artificial  and  complex  that  it  bred,  in  these  surroundings,  an 
unnatural  levity  and  gaiety,  perplexing  to  plain  go-ahead  warriors. 
I  suppose  they  thought  I  liked  the  infernal  situation,  the  infernal 
surroundings,  boulders  you  could  not  sit  down  upon,  loose  stones  that 
twisted  your  feet,  the  dry,  barren,  inhospitable  landscape  everywhere 
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out  of  the  flat,  the  chills  of  night  that  pervaded  this  uncomfortable 
valley. 

One  by  one  the  runners  drifted  back,  and  I  became  aware  that  the 
line  was  more  or  less  in  position.  The  right  platoon  was  in  touch 
with  the  other  company  and  could  be  left  to  itself :  I  decided  to 
visit  first  the  centre  and  precarious  left.  Glad  to  have  a  job  that 
meant  movement,  I  set  out  with  a  runner.  The  moon  was  up,  a 
sky-line  had  to  be  got  over,  quickly  and  quietly.  Excitement  and 
a  feeling  of  adventure  now  visited  me  with  that  sense  of  boyish 
pleasure  which  is  the  lure  of  war.  Ten  platoon,  towards  which  I 
was  now  feeling  my  way,  had  pushed  forward  across  a  long  de- 
pression that  lay  in  front  of  our  ridge.  Too  far  out,  I  thought  to 
myself,  as  the  platoon  commander,  ceasing  to  be  one  of  a  few  dark 
lumps  on  the  ground,  got  up  and  came  towards  me.  In  softest  whis- 
pers I  learnt  the  positions  of  his  sentry  groups.  Somewhere  to  our 
left,  echeloned  back,  on  the  other  side  of  the  depression  I  supposed, 
lay  Eleven  platoon.  The  commander  of  Ten  had  not  yet  got  in  touch 
with  it  but  '  was  just  going  to/  and  professed  to  know  where  it 
was.  Following  his  directions  I  presently  came  upon  a  line  of  men, 
crawling  stealthily  forward  on  their  hands  and  knees.  After  a 
lucky  recognition,  I  learnt  that  they  had  discovered  some  of  the 
enemy  and  were  making  for  them,  with  the  intention,  I  suppose,  of 
doing  them  in  with  the  bayonet.  These  jackasses  were,  in  fact, 
stalking  a  post  of  the  platoon  I  had  just  quitted.  This,  on  the 
night  of  nights,  after  years  of  training  !  It  is  only  one  of  the  small 
events  incident  to  night  operations  in  open  warfare,  and  may 
happen  to  larger  formations  than  platoons.  I  swore  quietly  at 
them,  and  then  put  anger  by  and  took  them  in  the  probable  direc- 
tion of  number  Eleven.  Eleven  had  been  entrusted  to  a  sergeant,  a 
good  fellow  in  many  respects,  but  apt  to  lose  himself.  This  man, 
discovered  on  a  plateau  about  fifty  yards  away,  had  evidently  got 
himself  boxed  up.  He  offered  me  a  sincere  but  entirely  wrong 
appreciation  of  where  he  was.  The  muddle  took  half  an  hour  to 
straighten  out.  Twelve  platoon  could  be  relied  on,  and  was  presently 
discovered,  a  long  way  off,  sensibly  sited.  I  returned  with  a  sense 
of  the  length  and  complexity  of  my  line,  hoping  that  the  battalions 
would  not  be  late,  and  that  the  enemy  would  remain  quiescent. 

The  hours  dragged  by  :  the  platoons  reported  all  was  well ; 
gradually  the  strain  relaxed.  I  ate  and  drank,  and,  thinking  of 
the  subalterns  at  their  lonely  watches,  sent  each  of  them  by  runner 
a  large  sausage  sandwich  made  of  bread  saved  from  last  day's 
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ration.s.  All  had  settled  down,  and  I  was  even  dozing  for  a  few 
minutes  when  a  sentry  announced  the  approach  of  troops.  One  of 
the  attacking  battalions  was  about  to  pass  through  my  part  of 
the  outpost  line.  Up  the  hollow  it  came,  full  of  bustle  and  activity, 
and  with  an  apparent  total  disregard  of  noise.  My  silent,  careful 
world  of  stone-strewn  spaces  and  quiet  watchers  was  now  broken 
into  by  a  mass  of  rough  energy.  My  insignificant  presence  had 
hardly  been  noticed,  my  realm  was  invaded,  my  empire  at  an  end. 
I  felt  strangely  out  of  it  as  I  watched  them  go  by,  and  marked  each 
officer  and  the  weariness  of  the  men.  I  felt  as  all  my  company  did 
a  week  later  at  Sheria,  when  the  yeomanry  charged  through  our 
line  at  dusk  and  swept  the  country — that  we  were  mere  onlookers. 
No  steady  light  shines  upon  military  commands.  For  a  few  minutes 
you  may  king  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stage  ;  then  the  illuminating 
beam  shifts  and  you  are  left,  utterly  unregarded.  The  focal  point 
of  the  great  play  has  changed.  You  have  lost  the  attention  of 
the  crowd. 

The  battalion  passed  through,  and  not  very  long  afterwards 
we  heard  the  sound  of  firing.  The  enemy  had  woken  up  at  last. 
My  men  remained  in  position,  for  I  had  not  yet  received  the  order 
to  close.  It  seemed  impossible  that  any  bullet  could  touch  us, 
sitting  in  this  hollow  on  the  reverse  of  the  ridge,  but  shortly 
after  the  order  had  been  sent  me  the  first  casualty  occurred,  a 
corporal  hit  in  the  leg.  All  my  men  congratulated  him,  the  lucky 
dog,  they  thought,  to  be  out  of  it.  He  did  not  look  particularly 
lucky  as  we  left  him,  bandaged  up  and  unable  to  walk,  alone  in 
those  desolate  surroundings. 

For  now,  after  the  usual  long  waiting  for  the  one  platoon  that 
lags,  we  move  to  rendezvous  with  the  battalion  in  a  yet-to-be- 
discovered  valley.  I  pin  my  faith  entirely  to  rough  knowledge  of 
the  distance,  and  to  an  oil  compass.  It  is  an  anxious  little  march, 
for  a  ridge  has  to  be  crossed,  but  enemy  artillery  is  silent,  and  the 
late  irregular  musketry  fire  has  died  down.  A  patrol  of  the  enemy 
has  been  stumbled  upon  and  driven  back.  The  long  wide  valley 
into  which  we  now  come  should  be  our  haltkg-place,  but  though 
I  expected  to  be  last  no  one  seems  to  have  arrived.  The 
usual  horrible  misgiving,  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  comes  upon  me. 
I  halt  the  company  and  walk  down  the  valley,  alone.  A  number  of 
dark  figures  are  resting  on  the  ground— oh  joy,  it  is  '  B  '  company, 
that  took  the  right  of  the  outpost  line  !  The  night's  work  is  over 
and  the  men,  safely  led  to  their  position  in  support,  can  wrap  them- 
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selves  in  their  '  bivvy  '  sheets  and  sleep.  It  is  still  intensely  cold. 
For  the  sergeant-major  and  myself  there  is  no  sleep,  and  not  much 
for  the  sergeants,  for  messages  and  inquiries  now  start  coming  from 
headquarters  and  small  parties  are  wanted  to  draw  all  kinds  of 
belated  stores,  and  a  rum  ration  in  big  yellow  jars.  We  who  are 
awake  are  utterly  weary,  but  weariness  must  be  pushed  on  one  side 
and  disregarded.  At  any  moment  the  enemy  may  begin  shelling. 
The  vigil  of  the  hours  before  dawn  is  the  worst  of  all. 

ASSAULT. 

Dawn  was  heralded  by  the  appearance  of  various  officers  asking 
to  be  directed.  Oddments  from  units,  bits  of  the  Brigade,  artillery 
men,  came  up  with  their  apologies  and  quick  inquiries.  The  valley, 
our  valley,  where  we  the  supporting  troops  waited  final  orders,  was 
evidently  becoming  an  important  thoroughfare.  Swiftly  it  woke 
to  life  at  the  scattering  of  the  shadows.  Business  was  afoot.  Staff 
officers,  runners,  wanderers,  all  seemed  on  the  brink  of  being  late 
for  something  important,  but  madly  determined  not  to  be.  Then 
the  game  began.  I  do  not  know  who  started  it,  Austrians  perhaps — 
or  whoever  were  behind  enemy  guns.  A  swiftly  increasing  bom- 
bardment of  little  shells,  beautifully  placed.  A  great  secret  uplift 
of  the  heart  filled  me  with  nervous  pleasure.  It  was  the  joy  of 
battle,  banked  up  by  intellectual  excitement,  interest  in  progress 
of  events.  So,  at  last,  the  enemy  knew.  The  fat  was  in  the  fire, 
the  gaff  was  blown.  Like  a  naughty  boy,  eager  accomplice  in  a 
laid  plan  of  destruction,  I  stood  and  wondered  how  big  the  excitement 
would  be,  what  would  happen  next.  The  noise  of  the  shells  ex- 
hilarated me.  I  liked  them.  We  were  '  in  it '  again,  at  last. 
It  was  exciting,  and  it  was  fun. 

Oar  artillery,  in  considerable  concentration  for  a  force  contem- 
plating open  warfare,  was  now  replying,  and  the  sun  rose,  but  did 
not  show  clearly  the  position  of  the  enemy.  Those  heights  were 
hidden  in  a  cloud  of  dust  created  by  our  attempts  at  wire-cutting 
and  making  difficult  further  essays  at  that  delicate  operation.  The 
bombardment — to  use  the  famous  old  phrase — '  became  general.'  I 
began  to  wonder  how  long  it  was  going  to  last.  We  were  getting 
too  much  '  in  it/ 

The  company,  in  common  with  the  other  companies,  lay  in 
*  artillery  formation/  five  little  bodies  of  men  taking  what  cover 
they  could  on  the  sheltering  fall  of  the  nearest  slope  that  screened 
us  from  the  enemy.  They  lay  too  close.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
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of  hilly  warfare  is  to  find  fighting  room.  A  modern  army  cries 
for  room,  as  a  modern  fleet  demands  an  ocean.  Here  we  were  too 
close — far  too  close  '  to  be  comfortable.'  Cover,  apart  from  that 
large  and  naked  kind  got  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  slope 
of  the  ground,  did  not  exist,  save  for  a  narrow  fault  or  crack  in  the 
valley-dip,  where  one  of  my  platoons  herded  in  fancied  safety. 
It  was  not  so  funny  now.  I  began  to  lose  sergeants.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  in  half  an  hour,  at  this  rate,  not  many  of  my  company 
would  remain.  Some  mules  on  my  left  were  thrown  into  confusion 
by  an  explosion.  Shells  were  bursting  frequently  so  close  to  one 
of  my  platoons  that  I  moved  it  lower  down  the  slope,  on  the 
plunging  hazard  that  I  was  not  thereby  indirectly  hastening  its 
destruction.  About  two  minutes  later  a  shell  burst  on  the  ground 
it  had  occupied.  On  that  throw  I  won,  and  the  recollection  still 
pleases  me.  War  is  a  gamble.  Sometimes  you  have  small  suc- 
cesses ;  ultimately  the  management  is  bound  to  win. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  slackened :  we  continued  to  bombard. 
By  this  time  we  supposed  that  the  position '  1070  '  and  its  supporting 
chalk  trenches  had  suffered  considerably.  Time  had  passed  swiftly  : 
it  was  near  ten  o'clock.  I  walked  along  the  valley  to  gain  in- 
formation from  battalion  headquarters.  We  had  suffered  a  fair 
number  of  casualties,  shells  were  still  arriving,  and  every  one  was 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  valley  as  soon  as  possible.  I  chanced  to 
come  up  at  a  critical  moment.  The  C.O.  of  the  attacking  battalion 
was  about  to  launch  his  unit,  and  was  hastily  arranging  last  details 
with  our  own  commanding  officer.  The  fact  that  emerged  from  this 
hurried  talk  was  that  the  advance  was  to  begin.  We  were  all 
tremendously  excited.  My  commanding  officer  caught  sight  of  me 
and  I  got  my  orders.  '  Advance  at  half-past  ten.'  I  had  a  short 
half -hour. 

The  subalterns  were  given  their  orders,  the  platoons  were  slightly 
rearranged.  I  had  ventured  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  had  taken 
a  compass  bearing.  The  matter  of  keeping  direction  worried  me 
deeply  :  how  to  keep  direction,  how  to  keep  direction, — the  words 
thumped  in  my  head.  We  should  advance  towards  an  objective 
which  would  not  be  visible  until  the  last  moment,  and  it  had  to  be 
hit  in  the  right  place.  If  a  company  yield  ever  so  little  to  the 
suggestions  offered  by  a  piece  of  hilly  country  it  may  easily  find 
itself,  after  a  few  hundred  yards,  with  the  objective  waiting  on  a 
flank.  On  this  occasion  complete  reconnaissance  had  be-- 
possible.  Trusting  to  the  general  character  of  the  ground,  which 
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included  gradients  of  all  kinds,  but  no  sudden  drops,  I  decided  to 
go  straight  along  my  bearing  in  artillery  formation  regardless  of 
obstacles,  doubling  over  crests  and  down  slopes.  Headquarters  I 
attached  to  the  platoon  on  the  right,  which  was  also  the  platoon 
of  direction.  These  simple  plans  had  been  roughed  out  beforehand ; 
the  final  arrangements  were  over  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  waited, 
clear  of  any  worry  or  bother.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Good  heavens,  what  was  the  time  ?  Ten  past  ten —  impossible  ! 
My  watch,  going  at  three  minutes  past,  had  stopped.  I  held  it  to 
my  ear.  It  had  chosen  this  particular  half-hour  to  play  this  devilish 
trick.  Suppose  it  were  past  the  time.  A  rocket  was  to  go  up,  but 
rocket  signals  in  daylight  are  snares,  it  is  easy  to  miss  them.  With  a 
beating  heart  I  asked  the  time.  This  watch — this  confounded 
watch.  I  was  told  it  wanted  three  minutes  to  the  half-hour. 
Someone  reported  that  the  company  on  the  right  was  off — had  gone. 
No  one  knew  what  was  happening  in  front,  whether  or  no  the  attack 
was  progressing  successfully.  Supports  are  never  told  anything. 
It  is  hateful  to  be  in  support. 

Now  we  were  moving  up  the  hill.  A  second  ago  we  had  been 
onlookers,  passive,  immobile,  waiting  our  cue.  The  giving  of  an 
order,  the  slipping  away  of  a  mental  catch,  had  projected  us  suddenly 
into  a  universe  of  action.  Between  the  two  states  lies  an  enormous 
gulf.  War  does  not  grind  out  experiences  in  set  quantities  at  a 
known  rate  ;  we  lift  and  drop,  are  whirlingly  accelerated,  to 
be  blown,  suddenly,  to  unconsidered  dust-heaps.  Differences  in 
tension  ;  snapping  pulls  upon  nerves  ;  long  steady  strains  ;  baffling 
intervals  of  repose,  falsely  so  called,  that  decline  helplessly  into 
tedium  ;  action  ;  reaction  ;  inaction  ;  enterprises  sprung  upon 
you  savagely  and  nonchalantly  cancelled, — this  is  what  a  human 
being  is  ordinarily  subjected  to  in  war — the  ground  stuff  on  which 
your  so  rare  joyous  episodes  are  broidered. 

The  memory  of  that  advance  excites  me  yet ;  for  me  at  least 
it  held  the  concentrated  enthusiasm  of  years.  We  swept  onward,  a 
tide  of  emotion,  four  small  bodies  of  men,  breaking  into  double 
time  over  ridges  and  down  slopes,  slowing  down  in  the  dips  to 
resolidify,  but  still  driving  forward  on  our  determined  course. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  have  stopped  firing  :  I  supposed  them  to 
be  waiting  until  we  got  into  the  last  valley.  The  company  on  the 
right  extended  and,  attracted  possibly  by  some  feature  in  the  ground, 
first  edged  gradually  away  from  us,  then  disappeared  round  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill.  We  held  on  in  our  original  formation.  Some 
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of  the  men,  weighted  with  heavy  guns,  began  to  drop  behind  ; 
they  were  cursed,  and  rounded  up.  Now  we  were  climbing  up  again, 
up  and  ever  up  a  bare  stony  hill.  What  sight  would  the  summit 
reveal  ?  In  a  moment  we  were  over.  In  front  of  us  lay  a  gradual 
slope,  broken  by  an  irregular  crack,  just  jumpable.  Then  the-  ground 
flattened  somewhat,  and  there,  unexpectedly  close,  glaringly  white 
in  the  sunlight,  lay  a  scoop  and  a  shoulder  of  '  1070,'  the  chalk 
redoubt. 

The  place  had  fallen.  Smashed  and  pounded  by  the  efficient 
bombardment  of  that  morning,  the  defenders  left  alone  in  it  had 
easily  been  overwhelmed  by  the  attacking  battalions.  The  fight 
had  been  hand  to  hand,  an  affair  of  clubbed  rifles.  Before  us  a 
broad  lane  in  the  wire  told  of  irresistible  conquest,  and  loosed  in 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  supporters  a  little  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment. We  should  have  liked  to  cut  that  wire.  It  would  have  been 
pleasant  to  play  the  part  of  a  saviour. 

Such  half-developed  pettiness  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  shoul- 
dered immediately  to  one  side.  Confusion  held  the  scene.  Events 
had  outrun  conceptions  and  nobody  knew  what  to  do  next.  Packing 
my  company  where  a  sheer  face  of  the  chalk  gave  cover  I  ran  through 
the  gap  in  the  wire  and  quickly  offered  my  services  to  the  nearest 
officer.  He  was  sure  of  the  general  result,  but  thought  that  the 
place  had  not  been  cleaned  out,  and  pointed  to  a  certain  trench.  I 
determined  to  bring  my  company  into  the  arm-chair  depression 
in  which  we  stood,  and,  ready  for  a  counter-attack,  get  into  touch 
with  my  commanding  officer.  We  knew  that  both  sides  were  fever- 
ishly getting  their  guns  into  new  positions,  and  that  the  lull  was 
only  for  a  time.  Every  moment  we  expected  the  enemy  would  begin 
to  bombard  the  position  they  had  been  forced  to  abandon.  The 
second  line  of  defences  waited  for  us.  The  taking  of  them  was 
our  job.  Wrought  up  as  we  were,  we  feverishly  wanted  to  begin 
the  second  phase. 

Up  to  this  point  the  narrative  has  been  plain,  mainly  because 
there  has  been  little  to  narrate,  but  now  comes  crowded  incident, 
easy  to  abstract  from  but  difficult  to  reproduce.  You  must  imagine 
the  fragments  of  personal  adventure  I  now  throw  at  you  come  from 
chalk  heights  where  the  sun  beats  down  relentlessly  and  the  glare 
of  the  white  chalk  underfoot  stabs  at  and  pains  your  eyes.  It  is 
all  naked,  all  light  and  no  shade,  rock  and  chalk,  war  waged  in 
barrenness,  no  relief  or  respite  anywhere,  no  certain  knowledge,  no 
independent  action  possible  for  subordinate  commanders. 
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My  first  sight,  as  the  attacking  troops  withdrew  to  reorganise 
and  left  us  to  hold  the  captured  heights,  was  a  German  officer  covered 
with  dust  staggering  towards  our  aid  post  with  a  horrid  wound  in  his 
mouth.  I  then  ran  back  in  search  of  my  commanding  officer,  who, 
I  expected,  would  by  now  be  moving  up.  Leaving  the  company 
to  my  secoiid  in  command  I  hurried  through  the  gap  in  the  wire 
and  soon  met  a  headquarter  runner,  who  offered  to  guide  me.  To 
proceed  at  utmost  speed  I  threw  off  my  equipment  and  left  it  with 
my  own  runner,  and  we  set  forth.  Back  and  still  back,  over  the 
route  I  had  come  we  ran,  till  I  grew  anxious  for  my  command  and 
stopped,  refusing  to  go  farther.  We  had  come  to  the  place  where 
my  guide  had  left  our  headquarters,  but  it  had  moved,  leaving 
no  trace.  I  now  started  to  run  back,  rounding  a  hill  and  approach- 
ing the  position  by  a  fresh  route,  shouting  to  all  I  met  for  informa- 
tion. No  one  had  seen  our  colonel.  I  had  wasted  time  and  energy, 
had  left  my  position  and  done  nothing.  Oh  the  futility  of  it — where 
in  the  name  of  fate  had  he  gone  !  Back  to  the  company  I  stumbled, 
across  the  position,  over  trenches  stuffed  with  horrible,  still,  dusty 
bodies  and  all  the  litter  of  war.  There  were  trenches  of  all  kinds, 
the  place  was  pierced  in  every  direction.  Jumping  one  of  them  I 
looked  down  on  a  machine-gun  smashed  and  useless,  the  gunners 
lying  dead  on  the  top  of  it.  Brave  chaps,  I  thought,  and  then  felt 
a  spasm  of  disgust  at  the  sight  of  those  carcases.  A  few  yards 
farther  behold  my  company,  re-found,  lying  below  me  !  I  re- 
joined them  and  began  to  think  of  action. 

Little  time  had  gone  by  during  my  effort  to  establish  touch. 
Over  the  top  of  the  cup-shaped  depression  where  my  company  lay 
the  Turkish  camp  rested  unexplored.  Some  hundreds  of  yards  on 
our  left  the  struggle  for  the  first  position  was  still  proceeding.  From 
the  crest  of  the  hill  on  to  which  I  now  ventured  with  one  of  my 
corporals  I  could  see,  merely  by  looking  to  my  left,  another  and 
more  distant  camp,  behind  the  line  the  troops  on  our  left  were  attack- 
ing, and  since  the  line  bent  back  somewhat,  the  front  trenches  of 
that  section  were  visible,  and  Turks,  throwing  away  their  arms  and 
r aiming  from  them  to  hide  in  the  camp  beyond.  In  front  of  me, 
too,  over  a  sky-line,  Turks  were  in  retreat.  My  Lewis  guns  were  doing 
nothing  ;  our  machine-guns  had  not  had  time  to  arrive.  I  rushed 
them  all  up  and  lugged  up  too  my  range-finder,  and  with  this  little 
battery  we  set  to  work.  The  fugitives  ran  from  tent  to  tent, 
followed  by  short  bursts  from  our  guns.  Then  we  saw  an  officer 
escaping  up  a  hill  on  a  horse.  After  missing  him  several  times  we 
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were  pleased  to  see  him  and  the  horse  roll  over :  yet  he  finally 
crawled  away  and  escaped.  By  this  time  the  machine-guns  had 
arrived.  Mine  were  getting  hot,  so  I  ceased  fire  ai*d  set  out  to 
explore  the  camp  immediately  below  me. 

The  nearest  left-most  tent  seemed  better  than  the  others,  so  I 
went  in.  It  had  belonged,  I  believe,  to  the  commander  of  that 
portion  of  the  defences.  Here  was  every  mark  of  the  officer — a  bed, 
a  wooden  chest,  table  and  chair,  and  a  useful  little  blue-enamelled 
cooking  pot  swung  over  a  small  spirit  stove.  The  bed  was  in 
disarray,  as  if  he  had  jumped  hurriedly  out  of  it  at  the  sound  of 
our  opening  bombardment.  Some  papers  were  lying  about,  and  I 
stuffed  them  all  into  a  sack,  together  with  an  old  tunic,  to  show  the 
rank  of  their  owner.  Then,  feeling  rather  a  brute,  I  took  a  small 
pick -axe  and  smashed  open  his  wooden  chest.  It  held  nothing  but 
private  belongings.  The  next  tent  seemedto  belong  to  the  sergeant- 
major,  and  here  I  added  various  ledgers  to  my  sack.  From  the  top 
of  this  tent  hung  a  long  brass  trumpet.  This  I  weakly  stole  as  a 
souvenir,  with  two  brass  spoons,  which  I  intended  to  use.  One  of 
the  spoons  I  now  have  ;  the  other  I  lost  with  che  rest  of  my  kit  at 
the  battle  of  Sheria,  but  the  trumpet  I  threw  away  one  night  in  a 
wet  field  north  of  Gaza,  for  by  that  time  the  glamour  had  faded 
and  I  had  grown  ashamed  of  carrying  that  toy. 

Lugging  my  sack  with  me,  mightily  well  pleased  with  the  haul, 
I  got  safely  back  over  the  hill,  and  despatched  it  to  my  commanding 
officer,  discovered  at  last  in  a  dug-out  on  the  flat  summit  on  my 
right,  now  shelled  intermittently  by  the  Turk.  And  now  the 
Brigade  Major  came  by,  tired,  worried,  and  anxious,  hurrying  fast, 
asking  the  whereabouts  of  another  commanding  officer  not  yet 
located. 

And  now  a  period  of  waiting,  hurry  inga  to  and  fro  amid  the 
intermittent  arrival  and  crash  of  shells  from  enemy  artillery  rang- 
ing on  the  taken  position,  a  pointing  out  of  objectives  to  platoon 
commanders  of  companies  about  to  attack,  and  a  busy  stillness,  the 
quietude  of  the  prepared.  This  second  line  we  were  now  about 
to  advance  against,  though  lower  than  the  captured  heights,  was 
the  defenders'  last  possible  position.  From  it  again  the  ground, 
breaking  once  more  into  large  wadis  and  open  expanses,  fell 
the  map  told  us,  towards  white  Beersheba  and  her  coveted  wt-11- 
springs.  The  way  to  it  lay  through  the  Turkish  camp  whose  upper 
tents  I  had  lately  raided,  across  the  bottom  of  the  depression  and 
up  a  steep  stony  hill,  which  became  finally  the  plateau  where  tho 
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trenches  were  situated.  It  looked  from  where  we  stood  a  very 
strong  natural  position,  more  easily  defended  than  '  1070  '  itself. 
Our  enforced  wait  had  given  the  enemy  plenty  of  time  to  reorganise  ; 
the  iron  uprights  of  an  entanglement  were  visible  through  glasses  ; 
and  though  a  barrage  was  to  creep  in  front  of  us  it  did  not  seem 
an  easy  place  to  take. 

We  dashed  down  through  the  camp  in  small  columns  and  three 
parts  scaled  the  hill.  Nothing  up  to  this  point  opposed  our  advance. 
Now  in  the  cover  the  hill's  crest  afforded  we  opened  out  and  went 
forward  with  a  rush.  Wire-cutters  in  hand  I  expected  in  the  space  of 
six  seconds  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult,  killed  and  wounded  lying 
about  me  as  I  fought  my  way  through  to  the  trench.  Even  as  I 
ran,  imagining  this,  the  iron  posts  rose  up  in  front  of  us.  Then  came 
the  first  surprise.  They  stood  there  in  rows,  but  there  was  no  wire 
on  them.  A  trench  presented  itself.  We  jumped  it.  It  was  un- 
held.  The  men  began  to  pause,  but  I  urged  them  on,  fearing  a  trap. 
We  advanced  thirty  yards  or  so  and  stumbled  into  a  second  trench 
partially  dug.  It  was  evident  enough  now  that  our  attack  had 
come  as  a  surprise,  and  that  the  defenders  had  been  caught  un- 
prepared. The  state  of  these  defences  told  an  even  plainer  tale 
than  the  disordered  bed  of  the  Turkish  commander,  the  great  copper 
cauldrons  of  uneaten  porridge,  or  the  transport  officer's  breakfast, 
which  one  of  my  subalterns  discovered  later  in  the  day,  shut  up 
in  a  neat  contrivance  of  pillared  cooking  pots. 

My  instructions  were  to  push  out  Lewis  guns  immediately  on 
gaining  the  trench  and  establish  an  outpost  position  some  hundred 
yards  in  front.  This  straightway  I  proceeded  to  do,  too  preci- 
pitately, for  I  ran  into  the  tail  of  our  own  barrage.  Now  our  wave 
of  men  and  guns  coming  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  high  dusty  plateau 
had  reached  the  limit  of  its  flow.  Half  to  our  left,  in  the  far  distance, 
past  the  cliffs  of  a  whitely  gleaming  ravine  and  hills  pierced  with 
wadis,  lay  the  huddled  buildings  of  Bir-el-Saba,  famous  in  history, 
better  viewed  from  afar.  Excitement  allowed  us  a  glance  at  it, 
but  all  our  energies  and  attention  were  now  turned  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  ultimate  line,  difficult  to  place  exactly  on  this 
shelterless  height,  enemy  movements  and  resources  unknown.  So 
excited  were  we,  and  so  fully  occupied,  that  I  for  one  hardly  noticed 
that  enemy  fire  had  recommenced  and  momentarily  grew  heavier. 
We  had  come  in  view  at  last ;  he  had  expected  this,  had  been  waiting 
for  us  with  machine-guns  hastily  established  somewhere  in  the 
tumbled  country  that  fell  away  from  us,  and  doubtless  was  firing 
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too  from  concealed  positions  where  picked  men  covered  his  retreat. 
It  was  the  momei.t  of  our  victory  and  his  triumph.  One  of  my 
subalterns  came  running  up  to  me  and  shouted, '  For  God's  sake  get 

down  ;  is  shot/  naming  my  second-in-command,  whom  I  had 

placed  in  charge  of  the  line.  I  swore ;  then,  with  a  sinking  heart 
and  getting  down  on  the  ground,  '  Badly  hit  ? '  I  queried.  '  Afraid 
so,' quickly  and  evasively.  'I  must  see  him.  Where  is  he?  Some- 
where on  the  left  ?  Curse  and  damn  the  brutes.  If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  ' — and  I  ran  to  the  place.  There  were  two  stretcher-bearers, 
and  it  was  practically  all  over.  I  knelt  beside  him  and  gave 
him  brandy.  He  could  not  speak  to  me  ;  I  doubt  to  this  day  if 
he  recognised.  Nothing  could  be  done.  I  had  to  say  good-bye. 
The  bearers  carried  him  away.  I  went  back  to  the  dull  and  anxious 
work  of  establishing  the  line. 

Thus  our  mess  began  to  lose  its  identity.  He  was  the  best  of 
us,  the  companions.  Beersheba  was  passing  into  our  hands,  but 
so  far  as  the  company  was  concerned  the  price  had  been  too  high. 
I  remember  when  first  I  met  him,  on  a  channel  steamer  at  Havre, 
at  midnight,  when  the  Havre  fishing  fleet  canie  gliding  into  port, 
their  moonlit  sails  half-bellied  by  the  breeze.  He  was  then  a  lad. 
His  commission  in  our  battalion  had  been  suggested  by  me — I 
had  deliberately  set  him  on  the  path  that  ended  here.  In  France, 
in  Macedonia,  a  silent  understanding  united  us.  He  was  the  second- 
in-command.  He  has  been  appraised  already — why  should  I 
repeat  it  in  print  ?  And  who  knows  enough  of  a  man  to  value  or 
attempt  an  estimate  ? 

That  night  struck  chill  into  the  hearts  of  tired  men.  We  had 
spent  the  late  afternoon — those  of  us  who  were  not  on  duty — in 
collecting  what  soldiers  call  luxuries  :  wood  to  burn,  clean  stuffs  to 
lie  upon,  water,  poses  and  poles  for  our  bivouacs.  We  had  with  us 
at  first  nothing  but  our  '  battle  order  ' — for  our  packs  had  been 
dumped  in  the  wadi  where  the  advance  began.  As  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  relaxed  we  began  to  think  of  these  small  comforts  and 
to  collect  what  suited  us.  Men  were  famished  for  want  of  water. 
The  officers'  servants,  scouting  back  to  the  main  position,  had 
laboriously  carried  a  small  wooden  cask  of  it  to  the  half-dug  trench, 
whence  from  a  central  position  I  governed  my  command.  This 
we  distributed  to  our  immediate  followers,  for  there  was  not  enough 
to  satisfy  all.  We  rightly  supposed  that  as  the  defenders  had  been 
taken  by  surprise  they  would  not  have  attempted  to  poison  it. 
A  little  I  reserved  for  the  officers  to  sponge  themselves  down  in — 
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a  small  dirty  puddle  in  a  tipped-up  copper  pan.  Marvellously  re- 
freshed by  it  we  set  to  work  again.  Presently  a  supply  of  water  came 
up  in  the  portmanteau-shaped  receptacles  of  tinned  copper,  called 
'fantassk-s.'  In  the  meantime  we  were  exploring  the  full  extent 
of  our  capture.  A  venturesome  party  stole  down  a  wadi  that  ran  up 
into  our  position,  and  following  a  little  path,  discovered,  on  the 
low  ground  immediately  below  it,  the  Turkish  transport  lines. 
Here  in  an  old  shack  a  wounded  Turk  howled  and  groaned.  Near 
him,  pitifully  famished,  a  lonely  abandoned  pony  stared  miserably 
at  the  surrounding  wreckage.  Here  was  a  pile  of  crude  wooden  pack- 
saddles  ;  here,  on  the  side  of  the  path,  farrier's  tools,  bundles  of 
string  or  twine,  some  grain,  and  some  fodder.  And  everywhere 
ammunition.  Hundreds  of  boxes  of  it,  full,  smashed  open,  empty — • 
pitched  from  waggons  as  our  guns  found  the  range  and  flight  became 
headlong.  The  transport  officer's  tent — his  headquarters — con- 
tained the  most  noisome  collection  of  filthy  rubbish  I  have  ever 
looked  on.  A  low  humming  noise  rose  from  it  as  I  came  to  the 
opening,  and  masses  of  disturbed  flies  buzzed  heavily  for  a  moment 
before  resettling  on  the  garbage.  Curious  awe  stole  over  me  as  I 
gazed  at  this  extraordinary  piece  of  slum  life.  Here  a  person  dwelt 
secure  that  morning,  slept  last  night  on  the  dirty  quilt,  now  half 
dragged  from  a  camp-bed  of  the  latest  pattern.  There  was  his 
teapot,  that  arrangement  of  copper  pots  held  his  uneaten  dinner. 
Nothing  left  now  but  the  old  clothes  of  him,  and  the  results  of  his 
extreme  slovenliness.  No  stretch  of  imagination  could  picture  any 
English  officer  or  N.C.O.  living  in  such  a  disgraceful  way. 

At  the  risk  of  our  lives,  for  we  were  followed  by  many  bullets,  we 
made  several  journeys  to  this  scene  of  confusion,  returning  laden 
with  the  things  of  our  desire.  By  this  time,  in  the  late  afternoon, 
a  Turkish  quartermaster's  stores  had  been  discovered  near  the  main 
position  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Staff,  the  men  had  been  allowed 
to  help  themselves  to  the  contents.  No  blankets  or  greatcoats  were 
to  hand,  and  everyone  knew  the  extreme  cold  that  would  follow 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Like  delighted  children  they  eagerly 
dressed  themselves  up  from-  the  heap  of  brand-new  clothing  thus 
thrown  open  to  them,  and  an  extraordinary  scene  of  colour  and 
vivid  contrast  came  into  being.  The  men  on  duty  with  the  Lewis 
guns,  lying  on  the  plateau  edge  behind  low  barricades  of  stones, 
seemed  to  be  protecting  a  band  of  picturesque  brigands,  some  tribe 
of  wild  irregulars  celebrating  an  unlawful  victory.  Shorts  and  bare 
legs  and  furry  caps,  pith  helmets  and  loose  woollen  coats  of  greenish 
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wool,  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bright  yellow  waistcoat,  a  dash  of 
red,  a  coloured  scarf  worn  round  the  neck,  a  captured  trumpet  slung 
by  a  green  baldric — such  were  the  expressions  of  personalities 
ruthlessly  crushed  for  years  and  now  liberated  even  from  civilian 
convention. 

The  excitement  of  the  day  was  still  upon  us  as  the  sun  went  down 
on  the  disordered  battlefield.  Work,  which  never  leaves  the 
infantry  soldier,  shouldered  the  glamour  of  all  this  to  one  side  as 
darkness  reminded  us  of  possible  attacks.  Another  night  of  outpost 
work  was  approaching,  but  to-morrow,  surely,  we  should  enter  Beer- 
sheba.  So  thought  I,  huddled  under  some  scrappy  coverings  in  the 
half-dug  trench  beside  the  wooden  keg.  The  moon  came  up  and 
shone  brightly  on  the  copper  pans  and  the  blade  of  a  captured 
bayonet.  It  was  intensely  cold.  At  the  other  end  of  the  trench 
a  Turk  was  moaning.  He  was  too  badly  wounded  to  move,  and 
nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  I  hoped  he  would  soon  die,  poor 
fellow.  Our  excitement  had  abated  now  :  we  had  looked  into  tho 
ugly  features  of  war. 

Not  for  us  the  dreamt-of  triumphant  entry  ;  morning  showed  a 
battlefield  the  condition  of  which  spelt  instant  and  laborious  work. 
That  role  fell  to  the  cavalry,  who  had  penetrated  it  from  the  rear. 
For  us  the  collection  and  sorting  of  material,  and  long-continued 
burial  of  the  dead.  Soon  the  sun  blazed  forth  again  and  the  dis- 
gusting results  of  battle  lay  naked  around  us.  The  position,  filthy 
enough  when  garrisoned  by  the  living,  was  doubly  disgusting  when 
its  holes  and  corners  were  fouled  with  bodies.  A  sickly  smell 
haunted  it ;  we  longed  to  march  a  way,  but  were  forced  to  roam  over 
it  and  explore  it  utterly.  The  confusion  and  disaster  proclaimed  on 
every  hand  reminded  me  again  and  again  of  old  battle-pictures  I 
was  used  so  ignorantly  to  dismiss  as  untrue  to  life.  The  wrack  and 
wreckage  of  various  battlefields  in  France  must  in  the  majority  of 
objects  displayed  resemble  one  another,  but  here  was  much  of  the 
strange  and  the  picturesque.  The  dirt  and  dismay  of  it  made  us 
hate  it  all,  but  the  disclosure  of  a  position  so  long  dwelt  upon  in 
imagination  drew  us  on  to  gobble  it  up  with  the  eyes.  The  huge 
cauldrons  of  porridge,  the  routed  garrison's  untasted  breakfast  of 
yesterday,  had  now  gone  sour  and  waited  quick  burial.  There  were 
quantities  of  copper  bowls  or  flat  basins,  used  by  the  Turks  for  I 
know  not  what  purpose,  possibly  to  draw  their  food  in.  Their 
picks  and  shovels  were  of  a  very  primitive  kind,  not  much  better 
than  those  used  by  the  natives,  and  if  what  we  collected  were  the 
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only  tools  they  had — and  the  haste  of  their  departure  warrants  it — 
it  is  small  wonder  that  they  were  unable  to  complete  the  defences 
before  our  arrival.  Their  rifles  were  of  German  manufacture,  with 
the  usual  bayonet  of  excellent  workmanship,  but  we  found  amongst 
them  several  that  were  very  antiquated.  I  was  struck  by  the  poverty 
of  their  transport  equipment  and  the  light  and  flimsy  construction 
of  the  waggons  in  which  they  carry  ammunition  ;  several  of  which 
they  abandoned  on  various  stages  of  breakdown  on  the  road  to 
Beersheba.  Their  trench  system  was  elaborate,  but  they  had  no 
adequate  cover  against  a  thorough  bombardment ;  had  they 
secured  this  our  losses  would  have  been  very  heavy. 

We  stayed  in  this  position  until  the  morning  of  November  3, 
detesting  it  more  each  day  of  our  sojourn.  No  measures  taken 
to  cleanse  the  place  could  be  of  much  avail,  and  it  smelt  like 
a  shambles.  A  hot  sun  beat  down  upon  the  whiteness  by  day, 
and  after  the  first  morning  a  dust  storm  rose  which  blotted  out 
everything  and  continued  with  more  or  less  violence  for  four  days, 
seriously  hampering  the  general  scheme  of  operations.  Yet  in 
spite  of  it,  early  on  the  morning  of  November  3,  we  moved 
from  the  hated  place  and  marched  to  a  barrel.,  slope  among  the 
low  hills  south  of  Beersheba.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  the 
remnants  of  a  camp,  the  flight  of  troops  was  everywhere  in  evidence. 
From  this  place,  in  the  afternoon,  we  received  orders  to  march  to  a 
point  beyond  Beersheba.  We  entered  it  with  considerable  interest, 
but  there  was  practically  nothing  to  see.  Beersheba  lingers  faintly 
in  my  memory  as  a  place  of  broken  mud  ruius,  dirty,  desolate, 
and  malodorous.  Everyone  was  scornful,  tired,  and  disappointed. 
We  fell  in  again  and  tramped  on.  On  our  right  was  a  large  dust- 
heap,  perhaps  a  pile  of  offal  covering  the  ruins  of  an  abode.  On 
the  top  of  it  a  cur  stood  with  his  snout  in  the  air  howling  dismally. 
He  was  the  very  picture  of  wretchedness  and  utter  abandonment. 
His  master,  if  ever  he  had  one,  had  left  him  behind.  There  he 
stood  yowling,  thoroughly  miserable.  Picture  him  well,  for  this 
narrative  ends  with  the  dog.  We  passed  through  and  out  along  a 
road — the  episode  of  the  Beersheba  defences  was  over.  Where  we 
slept  that  night,  what  lay  in  wait  for  us  the  night  after,  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tale  that  ends  at  Sheria.  The  dog  on  the  dust-heap, 
did  he  but  know  it,  was  closing  down  a  footnote  to  history.  He 
uttered  the  immemorial  lamentations  of  the  fallen. 
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BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.   LORD   EVERSLEY. 

I.  LORD  BYRON  AND  DR,  MDLLINGEN. 

FROM  an  early  period  of  my  life,  as  a  result,  in  great  part,  of  two 
visits  to  Greece  in  1855  and  1857,  I  was  an  ardent  Philhellene. 
My  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  had  also,  in  part,  been  aroused  by  the 
many  noble  passages  in  Lord  Byron's  poems,  than  which  he  never 
wrote  anything  more  beautiful,  invoking  the  past  greatness  of 
Greece  and  inciting  its  people  to  efforts  for  freedom  from  Turkish 
oppression.  In  my  younger  days  Byron  was  still  much  read. 

In  1878,  after  the  failure  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  when  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  Balkans,  to  effect  anything  for  Greece  beyond  a 
mild  recommendation  to  the  Turkish  Government,  I  became  an 
active  member  and  treasurer  of  a  Greek  Committee  in  London 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Rosebery.  Its  object  was  to  promote 
the  claims  of  Greece  for  the  inclusion  in  its  territory  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  the  island  of  Crete  inhabited  by 
Greeks  and  still  under  Turkish  yoke.  Our  challenge  was  taken  up 
by  the  Philo-Turks  of  those  days,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Review,  one  of  the  ablest  of  them,  Mr.  Hanbury,  later 
Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Balfour's  Government,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Turks  and  denied  that  the  Greeks  had  any  claim  for 
sympathy.  As  regards  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Hanbury  said  it  was  an 
exploded  delusion  that  the  poet  had  any  real  enthusiasm,  or  even 
sympathy,  for  the  cause  of  Greece.  He  had  nothing  but  contempt 
for  its  people.  He  embarked  in  their  cause  only  because  he  was 
weary  of  the  life  he  was  leading.  Mr.  Hanbury  quoted,  as  autho- 
rity for  his  contention,  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Millingen,  who, 
he  said,  was  the  medical  attendant  of  Byron  and  constant  com- 
panion and  confidant  of  the  poet  during  his  last  days  in  Greece. 
On  referring  to  Dr.  Millingen's  well-known  book,  published  in  1831, 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Byron,  I  found  full  authority  for 
Mr.  Hanbury's  assertions,  if  the  author  was  worthy  of  credit. 

Millingen  says,  that,  when  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  out  to 
Greece  in  1823  by  the  Greek  Committee  in  London  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Lord  Byron  from  the  secretary,  Mr.  Bowring, 
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that  he  arrived  at  Agostoli,  the  port  of  the  island  of  Cephalonia, 
early  in  November,  and  that  he  there  met  Lord  Byron,  who,  after 
a  short  conversation,  invited  him  to  come  on  a  visit  to  Metaxata,  a 
village  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  where  the  poet  was  residing, 
with  Count  Gamba  his  secretary  and  Dr.  Bruno  his  physician, 
in  a  very  small  house  with  only  four  rooms.  Millingen  says 
that  he  went  there  the  next  day.  He  states  that,  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival  there,  Lord  Byron  invited  him  to  take  a  long  ride,  and 
it  was  in  the  course  of  this  ride  the  conversation  took  place  as 
reported  by  Dr.  Millingen  on  which  Mr.  Hanbury  relied.  Lord 
Byron  is  alleged  to  have  said  '  that  he  regarded  the  Greeks  as 
the  most  depraved  and  degraded  people  under  the  sun,  uniting  to 
their  original  vices  both  those  of  their  oppressors  and  those  of 
slaves.' 

When  Millingen  expressed  his  astonishment  that  having  so 
unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  Greeks  he  should  have  determined 
to  leave  the  comforts  of  peaceful  life  to  devote  his  time,  talents,  and 
future,  nay,  his  very  existence,  for  their  sake,  he  replied,  after  a 
long  pause,  '  Heartily  weary  of  the  monotonous  life  I  had  led  in 
Italy  for  several  years,  sickened  of  pleasure,  more  tired  of  scrib- 
bling than  the  public  perhaps  is  of  reading  my  lucubrations,  I  felt 
the  urgent  necessity  of  giving  a  complete  new  direction  to  the  course 
of  my  ideas ;  and  the  active,  dangerous,  yet  glorious  scenes  of 
the  military  career  struck  and  became  congenial  to  my  fancy.  I 
came  to  Greece,  but  so  far  from  meditating  to  join  the  Greeks  I 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Spain,  when  information  reached  me 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Liberals  and  the  desperate  state  of  things 
in  that  country.  I  perceived  it  was  too  late  to  join  Sir  R.  Wilson, 
and  then  it  was,  in  the  unmanageable  delirium  of  my  military 
fever,  that  I  altered  my  intention  and  resolved  on  steering  for  Greece. 
Above  all,  should  this  new  mode  of  existence  fail  to  afford  me  the 
satisfaction  I  anticipate,  it  will  at  least  present  me  with  the  means 
of  making  a  dashing  exit  from  the  scenes  of  this  world  where  th« 
part  I  was  playing  had  become  excessively  dull.'  * 

Millingen  says  that  he  remained  at  Metaxata  for  several  days. 
We  are  led  to  infer  that  he  was  the  guest  of  Lord  Byron.  He 
gives  minute  accounts  of  Byron's  method  of  life,  and  his  food,  of 
addiction  to  alcohol,  of  his  consequent  periods  of  depression  and 
hypochondriasis,  of  his  fears  of  becoming  fat  and  his  consequent 
abstention  from  animal  food.  He  gives  general  impressions  of 
1  Memjirt  in  the  Affain  o\  Greece.  By  Julius  Millingen,  1831,  p.  6. 
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Byron's  conversations,  of  the  books  he  read,  and  many  other  details 
which  seem  to  indicate  a  close  intimacy. 

Millingen  states  that  on  December  8,  1823,  he  left  the  island  of 
Cephalonia  and  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Army  at 
Mesolonghi,  in  the  Morea.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Greek 
dispensary — not,  it  would  seem,  an  important  position,  for  his 
salary  is  said  to  have  been  only  £12  a  year.  His  duties,  however, 
were  performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors,  for  in  the  only 
reference  to  Millingen  in  his  letters  from  Mesolonghi,  Lord  Byron 
s»ys  he  was  a  reliable  person,  in  comparison,  doubtless,  with  the 
unreliable  Greek  officials. 

Lord  Byron  also  arrived  at  Mesolonghi  about  a  month  later, 
in  January  1824.  It  is  not  stated  by  Millingen  that  the  intimacy 
between  him  and  Lord  Byron,  such  as  was  alleged  to  have  existed 
in  Cephalonia,  was  renewed  at  Mesolonghi,  though  they  met 
occasionally. 

Millingen  certainly  was  not  the  ordinary  medical  attendant  of 
Byron.  Dr.  Bruno  held  that  position.  But  on  April  15,  1824, 
when  Byron  was  seriously  ill  of  malarial  fever  and  refused  to  submit 
himself  to  be  bled  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Bruno,  Millingen  was  called 
in  for  consultation,  and  it  was  by  his  urgent  advice  that  Byron 
consented  to  be  bled  three  times  in  the  course  of  two  days,  a 
treatment  to  which  he  had  the  strongest  objection,  and  which  I 
believe  is  now  recognised  to  have  been  the  worst  that  could  be 
adopted,  and  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
poet  on  April  19.  On  the  previous  day,  when  death  was  imminent, 
Millingen  gives  his  version  of  the  last  words  of  the  poet  on  the 
subject  of  Greece. 

'  On  the  18th,'  he  alleges,  '  Lord  Byron  addressed  me  saying, 
"  Your  efforts  to  save  me  will  be  in  vain.  Die  I  must.  I  feel  it. 
This  I  do  not  lament ;  for  to  terminate  my  wearisome  existence  I 
came  to  Greece.  My  wealth,  my  abilities,  I  devoted  to  her  cause. 
Well,  this  is  my  life  for  her." ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  last  words  about  Greece  reiterate  the 
•tatements  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  Millingen  in  Cephalonia 
that  Byron  only  came  to  Greece  because  he  was  weary  of  the  life 
he  was  leading  in  Italy. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  Byron,  Millingen  says  that  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  after  the  capture  of  Navarino 
and  was  compelled  by  their  general,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  against 
his  will  and  under  threats,  to  give  his  services  as  doctor  to  himself 
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as  general  of  the  Turkish  Army.  In  vain  he  tried  to  escape.  On 
one  occasion  a  British  vessel  of  war  came  into  the  bay  of  Navarino. 
Millingen  says  that  he  met  the  captain  of  this  vessel  on  shore  and 
implored  him  to  afford  asylum  on  his  vessel  for  escape  from  Turkish 
service,  but  that  the  captain  bluntly  refused.  He  remained,  he 
adds,  in  this  forced  service  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  until  released  at 
the  instance  of  the  British  Government. 

The  impression  left  on  my  mind  in  1878,  after  reading  Millingen's 
narrative,  was  that  of  scepticism.  This  was  converted  into  something 
much  stronger  when  I  compared  Millingen's  statements  with  other 
statements  made  by  Byron  in  his  many  reported  conversations  and 
correspondence  with  others  while  at  Cephalonia  and  Mesolonghi. 
I  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
as  reported  by  Millingen,  were  not  veracious,  and  that  in  other 
respects  his  accounts  could  not  be  relied  upon.  I  could  not  believe 
that  Byron  made  confidences  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  and 
discrediting  his  own  motives  for  going  to  Greece  in  aid  of  their 
cause,  to  a  young  doctor  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time.  There 
was  no  mention  in  the  numerous  letters  of  Byron  from  Cephalonia 
or  in  Count  Gamba's  book  on  Lord  Byron's  last  journey  to  Greece 
to  indicate  that  Millingen  was  Byron's  guest  at  Metaxata,  or  ever 
had  any  intimate  relations  with  him  there. 

The  only  mention  made  by  Lord  Byron  of  Dr.  Millingen  in  his 
letters  from  Cephalonia  is  in  one  to  Mr.  Bowring,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Greek  Committee  in  London,  dated  December  7,  in  which  he 
forwards  a  letter  from  Millingen  from  Mesolonghi,  asking  for  an 
increase  of  pay  to  himself  and  another  doctor.  Lord  Byron,  in 
forwarding  this  application,  adds  in  a  note,  '  All  these  penniless 
officers  had  better  have  stayed  at  home. '  x 

From  the  date  of  this  letter  it  appears  that  Millingen  must  have 
gone  to  Mesolonghi  many  days  earlier  than  the  date  he  gives  in 
his  book.  In  any  case,  it  seems  very  strange  that  neither  in  this 
nor  in  a  letter  dated  November  16,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Greek 
Committee,  does  Lord  Byron  mention  the  fact  that  Millingen  had 
been  staying  with  him  at  Metaxata. 

The  story  of  the  long  conversation  with  the  poet  in  the  course 
of  a  ride  at  Metaxata  seems  to  me  to  be  incredible. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  of  his  conversations  reported  of  Byron 
in  going  to  Greece,  he  said  that  he  was  weary  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  eager  for  the  excitement  of  military  adventure  ;  but  in 
1  See  Lord  Byron's  Works  and  Letters,  by  Mr.  Prothero,  vol.  vi.  p.  281. 
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all  cases,  save  that  given  by  Millingen,  these  were  secondary  motives 
for  his  going  to  Greece,  and  the  main  motive  was  clearly  stated  to 
be  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  the  hope  to  aid  it  in 
obtaining  freedom  from  the  Turkish  rule. 

It  is  also  true  that  Lord  Byron,  like  most  of  the  other  Phil- 
hellenes  who  went  out  to  Greece  at  this  time,  was  disillusioned 
by  much  that  he  saw  of  the  Greek  officials  and  officers  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  in  many  letters  and  conversations 
with  others  he  expressed  disappointment  at  their  intrigues  and 
corruption,  but  he  always  made  reservations.  He  distinguished 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  townspeople,  and  he  expressed 
confident  hopes  that  they  would  prove  worthy  of  liberty. 

Count  Gamba,  who  was  his  secretary,  has  reported  many  con- 
versations with  Lord  Byron  to  this  effect.  In  one  of  them  the 
poet  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

'  "  I  am  not  here  in  search  of  adventures,  but  to  assist  in  the 
regeneration  of  a  nation  whose  very  debasement  makes  it  more 
honourable  to  be  their  friend.  I  cannot  calculate  to  what  a  height 
Greece  may  rise.  Hitherto  it  has  been  a  subject  for  hymns  of  en- 
thusiasts, but  now  it  will  draw  the  attention  of  the  politician.  This 
campaign  will  lay  the  foundation  of  Grecian  independence ;  and 
then  a  glowing  field  for  improvement  will  naturally  be  opened  be- 
fore us.  At  present  there  is  but  little  difference  in  many  respects 
between  Greeks  and  Turks  ;  nor  could  there  be  ;  but  the  latter  must, 
in  the  common  course  of  events,  decline  in  power,  and  the  former 
must  inevitably  become  better  in  every  sense  of  the  word  !  " 

'  This  is  the  substance  of  what  Lord  Byron  said  to  me  on  this 
day's  ride,  and  he  frequently  repeated  the  same  remarks. '  x 

As  regards  Dr.  Millingcn's  statement  that  Lord  Byron  was  a 
drunkard  and  that  every  night  he  drank  to  excess,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  other  authority  to  this  effect.  Edward  Trelawney,  his 
intimate  friend,  states  that  the  poet  was  very  abstemious  at  this 
period  of  his  life  both  in  food  and  drink.  He  also  states  that  when 
Lord  Byron  was  in  his  last  illness  Mr.Parry  urged  him  to  take  brandy, 
but  that  the  poet  absolutely  refused. 

Equally  incredible  is  MUlmgen's  version  of  Byron's  last  words 
about  Greece  when  compared  with  those  reported  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  subject  by  Count  Gamba. 

The  accounts  which  Millingen  gives  of  Lord  Byron  are  of  a 
very  unfavourable,  if  not  spiteful,  character,  and  not  such  as  would 
1  Lord  Byron's  L-ist  Journey  to  Greece.  By  Count  Gamba. 
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be  expected  of  one  who  had  been  hospitably  entertained  as  a  guest 
for  several  days. 

The  doctor's  story  of  his  having  been  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  Turks  after  being  taken  prisoner  and  against  his  will,  and  of 
the  refusal  of  a  British  officer  in  command  of  a  vessel  of  war 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  escape  seemed  to  me  to  be  equally 
incredible. 

I  determined  to  do  my  best  to  disprove  Millingen's  statements 
in  an  answer  to  Mr.  Hanbury.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
prove a  conversation  between  two  men  to  the  discredit  of  one  of 
them  who  was  no  longer  alive  when  it  was  made  public,  and  at  which 
no  other  person  was  present.  The  only  method  available  was  to 
prove  that  Millingen  was  a  wholly  unreliable  person,  whose  state- 
ments, apart  from  their  inherent  improbability,  could  not  be  accepted 
as  veracious.  With  this  view  I  proposed  to  make  a  search  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  chance  of  finding  some  account 
there  of  Millingen's  subsequent  career.  On  my  way  to  the  Museum 
from  my  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  by  a  singular  coincidence  I  happened 
upon  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  prove,  that  Millingen  was  uri  veracious. 
I  met  in  the  street  Mr.  Gennadius,  then  charge  d'affaires  of  the  Greek 
Legation,  and  now  Greek  Minister  in  London.  I  told  him  of  my 
errand,  and  asked  whether  he  knew  anything  of  Dr.  Millingen. 

*  It  is  most  strange,'  was  his  reply,  '  that  you  should  put  the 
question  to  me,  for  I  am  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  very  few  exist- 
ing copies  of  a  book  which  will  answer  it.  There  happened  to 
Millingen,  what  never  probably  happened  to  any  other  man,  that 
his  own  son  wrote  and  published  a  book,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  his  father  was  not  only  a  liar  but  something  worse, 
a  renegade  and  a  scoundrel.  You  will  not  find  a  copy  of  the  book 
in  the  British  Museum.  I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  going  there.' 

Mr.  Gennadius  kindly  lent  me  his  copy  of  the  unique  volume  1 
written  and  published  by  Major  Millingen  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
to  the  world  the  misdeeds  of  his  father,  Dr.  Millingen.  The 
major  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  this  course  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  divorced 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  whose  character 
was  most  unjustly  aspersed  by  her  former  husband. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Millingen  as  told  by  the  son  is  briefly  as  follows. 

1  Sin  and  its  Victims.  By  Major  Frederick  Millingen.  Clayton  &  Co., 
London.  Mr.  Gennadius  tells  me  that  a  paraphrase  of  this  book  was  published  in 
Berlin,  and  an  Italian  edition  at  Venice  in  1882. 
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Dr.  Millingen,  who  was  of  Dutch  descent,  was  born  in  1800,  and  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  and  obtained  a  degree  in  medicine  at  the 
University  there.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  being  without  em- 
ployment, he  was  tempted  to  go  out  to  Greece  to  serve  as  doctor 
in  the  insurgent  army  there,  not,  as  the  major  affirms,  from  any  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Greek  cause,  but  simply  for  the  pay  which  was 
offered  by  the  Greek  Committee  in  London. 

Major  Millingen  throws  discredit  on  all  the  statements  made 
by  his  father  as  to  intimacy  and  conversations  with  Lord  Byron 
at  Metaxata.  He  says  that  his  father  was  called  in  for  the  first 
time  for  consultation  with  Dr.  Bruno  in  Lord  Byron's  last  illness. 
For  this  service  he  succeeded  in  extorting,  from  the  executors  of 
Lord  Byron,  the  sum  of  200  guineas,  which  Dr.  Bruno  described 
as  downright  robbery. 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  capture 
by  the  Turks  of  the  city  of  Navarino,  Dr.  Millingen  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  Major  Millingen  says  that  he  then 
voluntarily  took  service  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  as  his  personal 
doctor,  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  he  had  received  from 
the  Greeks.  The  major  says  that  the  story  of  his  father  being 
compelled  to  do  so  was  untrue,  and  it  was  also  untrue  that  he  tried 
to  escape  but  was  refused  asylum  on  board  a  British  vessel  of  war. 
He  remained  in  the  service  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  for  two  years  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  went  to  Smyrna,  and  then  after  a 
short  time  to  Constantinople,  where  he  settled  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  professional  employment. 

It  is  said  that  he  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  from 
the  Greeks  and  other  Levantines  there  in  consequence  of  the  stories 
of  his  having  deserted  from  the  Greek  Army.  His  only  hope  of 
employment  was  from  the  Turks.  In  this  view  the  major  says  that 
his  father  wrote  the  book  on  Lord  Byron  and  Greece,  with  the 
object  of  discrediting  the  cause  of  Greece  and  the  motives  of  Lord 
Byron  in  going  there.  He  received  the  expected  reward  for  his 
book,  and  in  1832  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Sultan's  harem, 
a  very  lucrative  post.  In  1833  he  married  a  young  French 
lady  of  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 
owing,  the  major  says,  mainly  to  the  extreme  avarice  of  the  doctor, 
who  would  not  make  an  allowance  to  his  wife  out  of  his  large  income 
to  live  decently.  There  were  constant  quarrels,  often  resulting  in 
physical  force  on  the  part  of  the  doctor. 

After  five  years  of  this  life,  the  doctor  determined  to  get  rid 
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of  his  wife.  He  induced  her  to  go  on  a  visit  with  her  two  sons 
to  his  mother,  who  was  living  at  Rome.  In  her  absence,  he 
instituted  proceedings  against  her  for  divorce  before  the  Consular 
Court  of  Greece.  He  trumped  up  a  charge  against  her  of  immoral 
conduct  when  at  Rome.  She  was  not  even  aware  of  the  proceedings 
that  were  taken,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  defending  herself.  By 
the  free  use  of  money  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  against 
her.  The  divorce  was  clearly  illegal,  as  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction. For  a  time  he  made  her  a  small  allowance,  and  she  made 
her  way  to  Paris  with  the  intention  of  going  to  London,  to  appeal 
against  her  husband.  At  Paris  she  was  informed  by  Dr.  Millingen's 
agent  that  the  allowance  would  be  withdrawn  if  she  did  not  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  divorce.  She  refused  to  do  this,  and  was  left 
in  abject  poverty  with  her  children.  She  appealed  to  the  Turkish 
ambassador  at  Paris  for  assistance.  The  ambassador  felt  great 
compassion  for  her,  and  supplied  her  with  means  of  subsistence 
and  with  money  to  return  to  Constantinople. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  ambassador  (Kivrili  Pasha),  thus 
commenced,  speedily  developed  into  more  intimate  relations  and  re- 
sulted in  an  offer  of  marriage,  which  was  accepted  by  the  lady,  who 
became  the  wife  of  the  ambassador  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  and  her 
two  children  were  adopted  by  him.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Millingen 
had  married  a  second  time,  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  Greek  butcher. 
He  is  said  to  have  intrigued  at  the  Sultan's  Court  against  Kivrili 
Pasha,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Ambassador  and  his  wife  to 
Constantinople,  a  desperate  feud  arose  between  the  two  families 
of  Millingen  and  Kivrili,  which  went  on  for  years.  Dr.  Millingen 
spread  about  reports  of  the  immorality  of  his  former  wife. 

The  persecution  went  on  for  years.  The  elder  of  her  two  sons, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Pasha,  obtained  eventually  a  com- 
mission in  the  Turkish  Army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and 
in  1870  wrote  the  book  referred  to,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
the  honour  of  his  mother  against  the  aspersions  of  Dr.  Millingen. 

After  reading  Major  Millingen's  book  in  1878, 1  proposed  to 
write  a  full  account  of  the  strange  story  of  the  Millingens  in  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Hanbury's  article,  but  I  deferred  doing  so  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  further  corroboration  of  Major  Millingen's  statements, 
especially  as  regards  his  father's  desertion  of  the  Greeks.  In  the 
meantime  I  contented  myself  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  subject 
in  an  address  which  I  delivered  on  the  Greek  question  in  South 
London,  and  in  which,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hanbury,  I  maintained 
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that  Dr.  Millingen,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  son,  was  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit. 

The  only  further  information  I  was  able  to  obtain  at  the  time 
was  that  Dr.  Millingen  had  got  rid  of  his  second  wife  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  his  first,  and  had  married 
a  third  time,  and  that  he  was  no  longer  living.  The  subject  then 
dropped  from  my  memory  for  some  years. 

In  1890,  however,  when  I  was  again  in  Constantinople,  I  took 
occasion  to  cross  the  Bosphorus  and  revisit  the  British  cemetery 
at  Scutari,  recollecting  the  magnificent  panoramic  view  from  it  of 
the  Bosphorus,  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the  great  city  with  its  palaces, 
mosques,  and  minarets.  On  entering  the  cemetery,  almost  the  first 
thing  that  I  noticed  was  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Dr.  Millingen,  from  which  it  appeared  that  he  was  still  alive  in 
1878  when  I  had  publicly  represented  him  as  being  totally  unworthy 
of  credit,  on  the  authority  of  his  son.  He  passed  away  from  the 
world  soon  after.  There  was  a  very  eulogistic  epitaph  on  the 
monument  recording  the  fact  that  Millingen  had  served  as  Court 
Physician  under  five  Sultans.  At  the  end  of  it  were  the  words 
'  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  ('  Let  us  hope  not,'  said  an 
austere  clerical  friend  to  whom  I  read  the  story.) 

But  the  epitaph  suggested  to  me  that  Dr.  Millingen  might  have 
mended  his  ways  in  later  life,  or  that  the  son  may  possibly  have 
been  less  veracious  than  himself.  I  might  well  have  made  in- 
quiries at  Constantinople  as  to  the  comparative  reputation  of  the 
two  Millingens,  but  this  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  and  the 
subject  again  passed  out  of  my  mind  for  many  years. 

It  is  my  experience  of  life,  however,  that,  if  one  lives  long  enough, 
clues  turn  up  eventually  in  explanation  of  unsolved  problems 
in  a  most  unexpected  way,  and  dovetail  into  long  past  events 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  So  it  was  in  the  question  of 
Dr.  Millingen's  veracity.  Twenty  years  passed  before  anything 
came  to  light. 

In  1910  there  turned  up  confirmation  of  Major  Millingen's 
story  of  the  desertion  by  his  father  of  the  Greek  cause,  which  has 
so  important  a  bearing  on  his  veracity.  In  that  year  was  published 
a  volume  of  letters  of  Edward  Trelawney,1  who,  as  we  all  know, 
was  a  close  friend  of  Lord  Byron,  and  was  his  companion  in  going 
to  Greece.  I  did  not  come  across  this  volume  till  1915,  but  on 
turning  over  its  leaves  I  found  a  long  letter  devoted  to  an  indict- 
1  Correspondence  of  Edward  Trelawney,  edited  by  Mr.  Boston  Fonnan,  1910. 
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ment  of  Dr.  Millingen,  alleging  that  lie  was  a  renegade,  liar,  and 
scoundrel. 

Trelawney  was  not  at  Mesolonghi  when  the  poet  died,  but 
he  arrived  there  from  Athens  three  days  later,  and  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  the  removal  of  Byron's  remains  to  England.  He 
remained  in  Greece  mainly  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Greek  Army 
till  1828.  He  must  have  known  all  about  Dr.  Millingen.  The 
doctor  in  his  book  referred  to,  published  in  1831,  made  some  dis- 
paraging remarks  on  Trelawney,  who,  after  reading  the  book,  wrote 
a  most  scathing  attack  on  the  doctor  in  a  long  letter  from  Italy, 
dated  1832,  addressed  to  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

In  the  course  of  this  letter  Trelawney  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  desertion  by  Dr.  Millingen  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  transfer  of 
his  services  to  the  Turks.  He  says  that,  in  1825,  he  and  an  American 
doctor  were  sent  by  the  Greek  general  to  Navarino  in  medical 
charge  of  its  garrison  of  3000  Greek  soldiers.  There  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Egyptian  Army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  After  a 
gallant  defence  Navarino  was  captured.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Trelawney 
says,  treated  the  captured  Greeks  with  unwonted  clemency.  He 
ofiered  to  leave  all  of  them  in  possession  of  their  money  and  other 
effects,  provided  they  would  take  service  under  the  Turks.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  3000  Greeks  accepted  these  terms.  They  were 
led  away  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  two  doctors,  says  Trelawney, 
were  then  brought  before  Ibrahim  Pasha.  They  pleaded  that, 
as  medical  men,  they  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
In  that  case,  said  the  Pasha,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  enter  the  Turkish  service,  as  he  would  pay  them  better. 
The  American  doctor  indignantly  rejected  this  offer,  but  Millingen, 
after  some  discussion  as  to  terms,  agreed,  and  voluntarily  took 
service  under  Ibrahim  as  his  medical  attendant.  Later,  on  two 
occasions,  British  naval  officers  endeavoured  to  induce  Millingen 
to  abandon  the  Turkish  service,  and  offered  him  the  use  of  their 
ships  for  this  purpose,  but  the  Turks  paid  him  well  and  he  remained 
with  them. 

'  Of  the  3000  prisoners  taken  at  Navarino '  [says  Trelawney] 
'  one  man  alone  was  base  enough  to  abandon  the  cause  on  which 
he  was  employed  and  for  which  he  received  pay,  and  even  to  be  a 
deserter  to  the  enemy,  and  that  was  Millingen,  a  self-styled  English- 
man. His  name  was  never  mentioned  in  Greece  afterwards  with- 
out universal  execration.  Let  him  disprove  this  or  remain  for  ever 
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under  the  stigma  of  a  branded  liar.  .  .  .  The  renegade  Millinaen 
settled  ultimately  at  Constantinople  under  a  firman  from  the  Turks/1 

Later,  and  shortly  before  writing  this  narrative  in  1918,  it 
occurred  to  me  for  the  first  time  to  write  to  a  distinguished  friend 
who  had  resided  for  upwards  of  forty  years  at  Constantinople, 
Sir  Edwin  Pears,  the  President  of  the  European  Bar  there,  and 
the  author  of  most  valuable  historical  works  on  Turkey,  and  to 
ask  him  whether  he  could  throw  any  light  on  the  Millingen  family 
and  the  comparative  credibility  of  the  father  and  sou. 

Sir  Edwin  Pears,  who  was  in  England  on  account  of  the  war, 
and  in  whose  testimony  and  judgment  every  one  must  have  im- 
plicit confidence,  in  his  reply  dealt  specially  with  Major  Millingen's 
book,  of  which  he  possessed  a  copy* 

In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  said  : 

'  Major  Millingen's  defence  of  his  mother  against  the  old  re- 
probate, his  father,  was  quite  justified,  for  all  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  the  so-called  divorce  were  revolting.  Not  only  did 
the  doctor  endeavour  to  blacken  the  character  of  his  former  wife 
but  he  intrigued  against  her  second  husband,  Kivrili  Pasha, 
at  the  Sultan's  palace.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  major  was 
fully  justified  in  denouncing  his  father  as  a  scoundrel  and  a  liar. 
He  was  nothing  more  than  a  renegade,  who  had  sold  himself  to 
the  Turks  after'deserting  the  Greeks.  From  all  that  I  ever  heard 
the  old  man  must  have  been  a  blackguard.  There  was  indeed  a 
certain  amount  of  glamour  about  "  old  Doctor  Millingen  "  who 
attended  Lord  Byron  on  his  deathbed,  but  I  discounted  this,  and 
could  never'regard  him  as  anything  but  a  renegade  scoundrel. V 

In  a  later  letter  Sir  Edwin,  after  reading  my  narrative  and 
expressing  concurrence  in  it,  wrote  saying  that  he  wished  me  to  add 
that  Dr.  Millingen  married  a  third  time  a  lady  belonging  to  a  well- 
known  family  in  the  Levant,  who  was  herself  much  respected  and 
esteemed.  Of  the  doctor's  sons,  one  became  distinguished  as  a 
Professor  of  History  at  Robert  College  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the 
author  of  many  historical  works  on  Constantinople.  Sir  Edwin 
added  that  on  one  occasion,  when  this  gentleman  was  calling  at 
his  house  inConstanthiople,  conversation  turned  onMajor  Millingen's 
book  about  their  father,  which  was  lying  on  Sir  Edwin's  table. 
The  professor,  while  saying  that  it  contained  some  inaccuracies, 
admitted  that  it  was  substantially  true.  Professor  Millingen  die 
two  years  ago. 

»  Letters  of  Edward  Trelawney,  1910,  pp.  154-159. 
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The  chain  of  proof  is  thus  complete ;  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
addition  will  be  made  to  it.  The  statements  of  Trelawney  and 
Sir  Edwin  Pears,  made  after  so  many  years,  substantiate  in  the 
main  the  charges  made  by  Major  Millingen  against  his  father. 
They  confirm  the  conclusion  which  I  arrived  at  forty  years  ago, 
after  reading  Dr.  Millingen's  book  about  Lord  Byron  and  Greece, 
that  it  was  wholly  unreliable,  and  that  the  alleged  conversations 
with  the  poet  were  invented  or  distorted  with  the  motive  of  dis- 
crediting the  Greeks  whom  he  had  deserted,  and  for  currying 
favour  with  the  Turks. 

I  may  add  that  Mr.  Gennadius,  who  is  much  better  versed 
than  myself  in  the  literature  about  Lord  Byron  in.  Greece,  has 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  this  narrative. 

[NOTE. — These  chapters  of  reminiscence  by  Lord  Eversley, 
a  series  of  which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  CORNHILL  to  print,  are 
not  presented  in  biographical  order,  but  as  they  have  recurred 
to  memory  from  time  to  time, — ED,  '  CORNHILL.'] 
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BY  LEWIS   R.   FREEMAN. 

THERE  had  been  a  distressing  accident  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
shadow  of  it  brooded  deep  over  the  ward-room  that  evening.  It  was 
one  of  those  swift  little  sea  tragedies  which  cut  into  the  even  course 
of  Grand  Fleet  life  every  now  and  then  as  the  beam  of  a  suddenly 
opened  and  closed  searchlight  slashes  the  darkness  of  a  winter 
night.  This  was  what  had  happened.  A  score  or  more  of  officers 
from  the  ward-room  and  gun-room  had  gone  away  in  the  cutter 
shortly  after  Sunday  luncheon,  with  the  intention  of  lauding  on  the 
beach  and  enjoying  a  camp-fire  picnic.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier 
three  other  officers  had  shoved  off  in  the  skiff  to  take  advantage 
of  the  fresh  north-west  breeze,  which  had  blown  up  since  noon,  for 
a  few  hours  of  sailing.  Half-way  into  the  cliff-begirt  cove,  which  was 
the  destination  of  the  picnic  party,  the  cutter  overtook  and  passed 
the  skiff.  The  smaller  boat,  blanketed  by  the  greater  spread  of 
canvas  of  the  larger,  wallowed  for  a  few  moments  with  flapping 
sail  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and  as  the  cutter  shot  by  some  one  of 
its  mob  of  passengers  picked  up  the  battleship's  mascot — a  little 
Aberdeen  terrier  named  '  Patsy  ' — and  tossed  him  over  the  gunwale 
of  the  bobbing  skiff.  By  the  time  the  latter  caught  the  wind  again 
and  gathered  way,  the  cutter  was  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  so  that 
the  restoration  of  '  Patsy  '  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Each 
boat  stood  away  on  its  course — the  cutter  on  an  easy  reach  for  the 
beach,  the  skiff,  close-hauled,  beating  out  toward  the  entrance. 
Apparently  all  that  had  happened  was  that  a  terrier  had  been  tossed 
from  one  boat  to  the  other,  but  that  toss — the  careless  act  of  an 
impulsive  boy — was  really  a  juggle  of  '  Joss.' 

We  landed  from  the  cutter  in  the  cove,  made  tea  and  fried 
plovers'  eggs  over  a  driftwood  fire,  and  sailed  back  to  the  ship  in 
the  early  twilight  The  skiff  had  not  yet  returned,  but  just  before 
we  sat  down  to  Sunday  supper  a  signal  was  received,  saying  that  it 
had  been  upset  in  a  squall  out  near  one  of  the  protecting  booms, 
and  that  the  officers  sailing  it  had  been  picked  up  and  were  returning 
to  the  ship  in  a  drifter.  They  were  hi  a  good  deal  of  a  shiver  from 
their  half -hour's  immersion  when  they  came  aboard,  but  oth 
none  the  worse  for  the  experience.  Hot  baths  and  supper  put 
1  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1918,  by  Lewis  R.  Freeman. 
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them  quite  to  rights,  and  presently  they  drifted  in  to  the  ward- 
room and  pulled  up  by  the  fire.  Not  till  then  did  it  occur  to  any- 
one to  inquire  how  '  Patsy  '  had  stood  his  ducking. 

'  Poor  "  Patsy  "  didn't  come  back/  said  a  young  sub.  of  Marines, 
who  was  one  of  the  survivors.  '  I  tried  to  keep  him  on  my  back  for 
a  while,  so  as  to  keep  his  nose  clear  of  the  "  lap  "  ;  but  it  was  no  use. 
He  seemed  to  know  his  number  was  up,  and  wouldn't  waggle  a 
paw  to  save  himself.  He  sank  some  minutes  before  the  drifter 
reached,  though  ordinarily  an  Aberdeen  would  be  quite  cushy 
swimming  for  twice  the  time  he  kept  up.  It  was  just  sheer  "  Joss," 
that  was  all.  His  was  waiting  for  him  out  there  by  the  boom  at 
four-forty  this  afternoon,  though  he'd  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  the  appointment  if  the  skiff  and  the  cutter  hadn't  come  to- 
gether so  that  he  could  be  shifted  over.  But  perhaps  that  connection 
was  also  arranged  in  advance.  "  Joss  "  never  seems  to  have  any 
slip-ups  in  its  schedules,  whether  it's  working  for  you  or  against 
you,  and  whether  you're  a  man  or  a  dog.' 

That  set  them  all  to  talking  about '  Joss,'  and  though  every  one 
of  them  who  tried  to  define  it  in  words  floundered  as  helplessly  as  a 
man  does  the  first  time  he  tries  to  tell  in  plain  ungesticulative  Eng- 
lish what  a  spiral  is,  yet  the  stories  they  told  all  illustrated  the 
fatalistic  doctrine  of  '  You'll  get  yours  when  the  time  comes, 
whatever  you  may  do  to  avoid  it,  but  not  a  second  before.'  The 
term  may  be  occasionally  used  in  this  sense  of  chance  or  luck,  but 
the  British  sailor  usually  employs  it  where  an  Oriental  would 
say  '  Kismet.'  It  contributes  greatly  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  any 
man  who  is  living  in  daily  risk  of  his  life  to  look  at  things  in  this  way. 
I  can  well  understand,  as  I  heard  a  young  but  highly  experienced 
officer  declare,  that '  a  "  Jossistic  "  philosophy  of  life  is  the  only  one 
under  which  a  man  can  compose  himself  for  regular  sleep  in  a 
sweeper,  mine-layer,  or  any  other  kind  of  a  craft  where  you're  play- 
ing cross-tag  between  kingdom  come  and  high  explosives.'  If '  Joss  ' 
has  made  no  appointment  for  you,  you  are  all  right,  even  if  your 
ship  blows  up  or  the  heavens  fall ;  but  if  he  has,  you'll  jump  into 
the  air  or  dive  into  the  sea  to  keep  it.  And  if  it  is  in  the  air,  for 
instance,  and  the  rendezvous  is  at  a  higher  level  than  you  can  jump 
to  with  the  spring  in  your  legs,  '  Joss  '  will  still  provide,  out  of  his 
boundless  resource,  a  way  to  get  you  there.  To  what  lengths  he 
will  go  in  this  particular  respect  is  attested  by  an  incident  told  by 
the  ward-room  fire  that  night  the  while  we  mourned  and  moralised 
over  the  untimely  demise  of  '  Patsy.'  It  was  a  young  lieutenant, 
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recently  come  to  us  from  a  mine-sweeper,  who  spun  the  yarn,  and  I 
have  since  verified  the  truth  of  it  in  every  particular. 

'  Speaking  of  "  Joss,"  he  said, '  reminds  me  of  the  way  the  cards 

were  stacked  against  poor   old  K ,  the  skipper   of   the    first 

mine-sweeper  I  was  in.    She  was  one  of  the  new  sloops,  built  • 

ally  for  the  job,  and  about  as  near  mine-proof  as  a  ship  of  that  kLid 

can  be.    K used  to  say  that  he  reckoned  he  was  as  safe  in  her 

as  he  was  at  home  in  bed.  Her  bows  were  so  strong,  he  maintained, 
that  no  mine  could  tear  up  through  them  and  deluge  the  bridge 
with  wreckage,  as  had  happened  with  so  many  of  the  old  sweepers. 
"  All  the  shock  can  do  will  be  to  toss  me  into  the  air,"  he  said, "  just 

as  it  did  with  P of  the  Skipflop  the  other  day.    What  did  for 

him  was  coming  down  on  the  foVsle  after  he  had  been  tossed  in  the 
air  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  but  now  that  we  have  these  nets 
rigged  fore  and  aft  to  catch  us  before  we  strike  anything  hard,  I 
can't  see  that  we're  running  much  more  risk  than  the  lady  in  pink 
tights  when  she  loses  her  grip  on  the  flying  trapeze  at  the  top  of  the 
circus-tent.  If  we  come  down  on  the  ship,  it  will  mean  only  a  bit  of  a 
jig-a-jig  in  the  net ;  if  we  miss  the  ship  a  hard  slap  from  the  water 
is  the  worst  to  be  feared.  Take  my  word  for  it,  these  sloops  make 
mine-sweeping  as  soft  and  fragrant  a  job  as  hay-making.  They  rob 
it  of  all  its  thrill  and  romance.  It's  no  longer  a  young  man's  job. 
We'll  have  to  go  back  to  the  destroyers  again  for  excitement.' 

'  By  and  large,  K 's  contentions   were   fairly   sound,  that 

is,  so  far  as  mine-sweeping  sloops  themselves  were  concerned.  But 
in  his  own  individual  case,  what  he  failed  to  reckon  with  (because 
it's  a  thing  that  can't  be  reckoned  with  anyhow)  was  "  Joss."  It 
was  about  our  second  or  third  time  out  of  harbour  that  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  in  more  or  less  the  words  I  have  quoted,  and  I 
remember  distinctly  that  it  was  the  very  next  run  aLer  that "  Joss  " 
stepped  in .  I  was  aft  at  the  time,  and  below,  so  that  the  shock  of  the 
exploding  mine  into  which  the  good  little  old  Rakem  had  poked  her 
nose  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  anything  was  wrong.  I  was 
thrown  against  the  side  of  my  cabin  with  an  awful  bang,  for  the  jar 
seemed  many  times  sharper  than  I  had  felt  in  either  of  two  smaller 
sweepers  in  which  I  had  been  mined.  This,  I  have  since  made  out, 
was  because  the  new  sloop,  being  more  rigid,  communicated  the 
shock,  where  a  lighter  built  vessel  absorbed  it  in  collapsing.  How- 
ever, what  happened  to  me  was  only  a  side-show  ;  the  main  per- 
formance was  staged  for'rard. 

'  These  thbgs  had  happened  just  about  as  K had  fore- 
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casted  tliat  they  would — just  about,  but  not  quite.  The  mine 
bumped  the  ship  on  her  starboard  bow,  a  bit  abaft  the  hawse-pipe, 
right  where  she  was  most  heavily  reinforced  against  just  such  a  con- 
tingency. Where  the  explosion  would  have  torn  right  up  through 
the  foVsle  of  a  lighter-built  ship,  the  triple  bows  of  the  Rakem 
resisted  the  shock,  which,  however,  lifted  her  nose  out  of  the  water 
and  stood  her  up  on  her  tail,  so  to  speak,  as  a  sharply  reined  horse  is 
thrown  back  on  its  haunches.  Shockingly  buckled  and  twisted,  she 

was  nowhere  holed,  either  above  or  below  water,  and,  just  as  K 

had  maintained,  no  wreckage  was  thrown  upon  the  bridge.  Just 
as  he  had  anticipated,  too,  he  himself  was  thrown  clean  into  the 
air  and  deposited  lightly  in  one  of  the  nets  that  had  been  spread  for 
that  purpose.  He  only  went  up  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  so  the  quarter- 
master (who  managed  to  stick  to  his  wheel  through  it  all)  told  me, 
turned  over  slowly  once  or  twice,  and  came  down  to  the  net  so 
gently  that  it  hardly  "  bobbed  "  under  his  weight.  The  RaTcem  was 
steaming  slowly  on  an  even  keel  when  I  reached  the  wrecked  fo'c'sle, 
and  her  skipper  was  clambering  across  the  net.  He  fell  back,  and 
began  over  again.  He  appeared  quite  unhurt  and,  catching  what 
I  thought  was  a  sort  of  sheepish  grin  playing  round  his  mouth,  I 
started  to  say  something  to  some  one  about  the  Old  Man's  "  squirrel- 
on-the-wheel  "  performance.  Just  in  time,  I  saw  that  his  legs  were 
dragging  limply  behind  the  trunk  he  was  pulling  up  the  side  of  the 
net  by  dint  of  clawing  with  his  hands,  and  that  what  I  had  taken 
for  a  grin  was  his  lips  drawn  back  over  set  teeth.  We  lifted  him  out 
as  carefully  as  we  could  and  laid  him  on  the  deck.  He  was  still 
conscious,  but  went  into  a  swoon  from  which  he  never  came  out, 
just  after  he  had  managed  to  tell  me  that  he  had  not  bumped 
against  anything,  either  going  up  or  coming  down,  but  that  some- 
thing small  and  hard  had  plugged  him  while  he  was  in  the  air.  "  It's 
right  here,"  he  said,  in  a  failing  voice,  laying  a  weak  hand  ou  his 
abdomen,  just  above  the  waist-line,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  there  was  a  ragged  hole  through  his  monkey-jacket,  where  it 
lapped  over  between  the  buttons.  He  was  dead  before  they  could 
carry  him  below,  and  it  was  not  until  after  we  had  returned  to  port — 
slowly  but  under  our  own  steam — that  we  learned,  as  the  result  of  a 
post-mortem,  that  the  head  of  a  rivet  had  pierced  his  body  at  about 
the  diaphragm  and  rested  against  his  spinal  column.  For  sheer 

"  Joss  "  could  you  beat  it  ?    Poor  old  K and  that  rivet-head 

had  an  appointment  to  foregather  up  there  in  the  air,  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  above  the  bridge  of  his  new  mine-sweeper,  and  because 
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they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  get  up  there  on  their  own,  "  Joss  " 
sends  that  little  packet  of  Hun  T.N.T.  along  to  provide  the  necessary 
motive  power.  If  either  of  them  had  been  the  hundredth  of  a  second 
behind  or  ahead  of  time,  they  would  have  missed  the  connection. 
But  they  were  there  to  the  dot — "  Joss  "  never  slips  up  on  his 
schedules.' 

'  There  was  a  queer  bit  of  "  Joss  "  '  (it  was  a  former  light  cruiser 
officer  who  was  speaking  now)  '  in  what  happened  to  a  couple  of 
Hun  prisoners  we  picked  up  after  sinking  their  mine-sweeping 
trawlers  in  the  Kattegat  last  autumn.  We  had  sighted  some  Hun 
light  cruisers,  and  were  rather  looking  for  some  of  his  battle  cruisers 
to  come  ramping  up  over  the  horizon  ;  so  we  had  simply  put  down 
the  trawlers  by  guu-fire  and  picked  up  what  we  could  of  then-  crews 
by  circling  round  where  we  knew  the  water  was  free  from  mines.  No, 
you  may  be  sure  we  didn't  slow  down  and  launch  a  boat,  and  a  lucky 
thing  it  was  for  us  that  we  didn't.  We  simply  zigzagged  along  at 
full  speed  and  threw  out  a  line  whenever  a  head  appeared  above 
the  water. 

'  We  had  fished  up  a  couple  of  Fritzes  in  this  way,  and  were  just 
bearing  down  to  cast  again  where  some  arms  could  be  seen  gesti- 
culating above  a  patch  of  wreckage,  when  a  periscope  broke  water 
but  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  on  our  port  bow.  Of  course 
we  were  standing  by  for  just  that;  sort  of  a  thing,  and  within  a  few 
seconds  every  gun  that  would  bear  was  cracking  away  merrily, 
while  at  the  same  time  course  was  altered,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  target  we  offered  to  a  torpedo  and  taking 
a  chance  at  a  ram.  We  were  never  quite  sure  whether  it  was  faulty 
aim  or  the  quick  alteration  of  our  course  which  caused  that  torpedo 
to  miss  its  mark.  Probably  it  was  something  of  both.  The  peri- 
scope ducked  down  the  instant  the  firing  commenced.  It  had 
been  up  long  enough,  however,  to  give  the  eye  at  the  other  end  of 
it  a  sight,  and  the  torpedo  whose  wake  appeared  a  second  or  i-wo 
later  would  certainly  have  nosed  home  if  we  had  continued  to 
present  a  broadside  to  it.  Even  as  it  was  (there  had  not  been  time 
to  turn  head-on  to  it)  it  looked  to  me  from  the  bridge  as  if  it  couldn't 
possibly  find  room  to  get  by  our  swinging  stern,  and  I  recall  espe- 
cially wondering  whether  or  not  its  exploding  aft  would  detonate 
the  depth  charges. 

'  Something  of  the  same  thought  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  two  Hun  prisoners,  who,  in  the  busy  moments  following  the  a 
pearance  of  the  periscope,  had  been  left  at  large  on  the  quarterdeck, 
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to  which  they  had  been  hauled  up  out  of  the  water.  Their  nerves  had 
doubtless  been  a  good  deal  shaken  by  the  sinking  of  their  trawlers 
and  their  souse  in  the  cold  water,  and,  on  top  of  that,  as  I  learned 
later,  one  of  them  had  narrowly  missed  decapitation  through  poking 
his  head  up  almost  in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  the  after  six-inch  gun 
just  as  it  fired  its  first  shot  at  the  periscope.  So  it  may  have  been 
sheer  funk  that  was  responsible  for  what  they  did  ;  or,  again,  it  may 
have  been  a  cool  piece  of  Teutonic  calculation  to  avoid  the  explosion 
of  a  torpedo  which  appeared  to  be  heading  for  their  part  of  the  ship. 
It  doesn't  matter  much  which  it  was,  for  "  Joss  "  was  behind  the 
thing  in  either  event. 

'  With  a  wild  yelp  of  terror  the  two  Huns  went  head  first  over  the 
starboard  quarter,  while,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  torpedo, 
missing  the  rudder  by  no  more  than  a  few  feet,  nipped  under  the  port 
quarter  and  continued  to  run  its  course.  It  is  probable  that  the  Huns, 
tossed  in  the  boiling  wake,  were,  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  kicking 
the  screw-churned  water,  right  above  the  speeding  mouldie.  On 
round  we  swung,  and  the  men  standing  by  the  depth  charges  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  two  fugitives,  swimming  stoutly  in  the  foaming 
welter  astern.  Neither  had  disappeared  from  sight  for  more  than  the 
briefest  instant,  and  the  fact  that  they  were  both  seen  striking  out 
toward  the  smoother  water  in  the  embrace  of  the  wake  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  neither  of  them  was  injured  by  being  sucked 
against  one  of  the  propellers  immediately  after  jumping  overboard. 
"  Joss  "  saw  to  that ;  he  had  made  another  appointment  for  them 
and  wasn't  going  to  let  anything  interfere  with  it. 

'  As  navigator,  I  was  on  the  bridge  with  the  captain,  and  such  a 
view  as  I  had  of  the  show  was  from  there.  I  headed  the  ship  for 
where,  from  its  course  as  indicated  by  the  periscope,  I  judged  the 
U-boat  to  be,  and  when  it  became  evident  that  she  was  going  to 
pass  on  without  striking  anything,  the  captain  gave  the  order  to  let 
go  the  depth  charges.  Three  or  four  seconds  later  carne  a  quick 
double  jar,  as  though  the  ship  was  bumping  across  a  jagged  rock, 
and  at  the  same  instant  I  saw  fluttering  streaks  shoofc  by  in  the  water 
on  both  sides  of  the  ship.  Then  came  a  sort  of  spurting  "  boom- 
boom  "  as  the  low,  rounded  geysers  of  the  up-thrown  water  broke 
through  the  wake  astern. 

'  Ordering  the  helm  hard-a-starboard,  I  turned  her  as  sharp 
as  possible  and  headed  back  over  where  the  depth  charges  had  been 
exploded.  Nowhere  was  there  anything  to  indicate  that  the  U-boat 
had  been  in  the  least  damaged,  but  half  a  cable's  length  farther  on  we 
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almost  ran  down  two  bodies  that  were  floating  high  and  buoyantly, 
in  that  unmistakable  way  bodies  have  of  floating  when  the  life  has 
been  shocked  out  of  them  by  the  impact  of  high  explosive.  From 
the  limp  way  they  flopped  in  our  bow-wave,  the  captain  said  it 
looked  as  though  every  bone  in  both  of  them  had  been  shattered. 

'  The  funny  thing  about  it  was  that  another  Hun  we  threw 
a  line  to  and  pulled  aboard  as  we  drove  through  the  wreckage 
of  one  of  the  sunk  trawlers,  only  a  little  more  distant  from  where 
the  depth  charges  had  gone  off,  said  that  he  suffered  no  discomfort 
ai;  all  from  the  shock.  It  would  seem  that  the  force  of  the 
explosives  in  a  depth  charge  is  exerted  unevenly,  probably 
"  starring  "  out  in  spurts,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  dynamite 
detonated  in  the  air.  "  Joss,"  of  course,  knew  all  about  this,  and 
saw  to  putting  those  two  Huns  overboard  at  just  the  right  time  to 
connect  with  the  "  shiver  "  that  was  foreordained  for  them.' 

It  was  about  this  juncture  that  I  asked  if '  Joss  '  always  operated 
to  '  get '  a  man,  and  never  to  save  him.  There  was  some  argument 
over  the  point,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that 
it  worked  both  ways  without  fear  or  favour,  but  because  you  knew 
it  when  you  were  '  got/  and  didn't  always  know  it  when  you 
had  had  a  close  call,  you  rather  got  the  impression  that  '  Joss  ' 
was  stacking  the  cards  against  you.  As  an  example  of  good  '  Joss  ' 
they  sent  to  the  gun-room  for  a  midshipman  who  they  said  had 
missed  being  blown  up  with  the  Vanguard  a  year  previously  though 
having  gone  over  to  a  concert  in  another  battleship  of  the  squadron. 

It  wasn't  a  long  story  the  lad  had  to  tell.  '  The  X was 

having  a  concert  in  the  Gourko  that  night,  and  I  went  over 
on  the  invitation  of  a  chap  of  my  term  in  the  gun-room.  Before 
the  show  was  over  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  big  explosion,  followed 
by  the  rattle  of  stuff  falling  on  the  deck  overhead.  When  I  got 
outside  there  was  nothing  but  a  lot  of  wreckage,  with  a  spreading 
column  of  smoke  rising  from  it,  marking  the  spot  where  the  Vanguard 
had  been  moored.  As  no  one  was  ever  picked  up  from  her,  I  have 
always  reckoned  that  going  to  that  concert  saved  my  life,  and  so, 
from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  never  missed  going  to  every  Grand 
Fleet  show  that  I  could  contrive  a  way  to  get  to.  And  the 
funny  part  of  it  is,'  he  concluded,  'that  all  the  other  midshipmen 
in  the  gun-room  are  so  impressed  by  my  experience  that  they  are 
always  inventing  all  sorts  of  excuses  and  pretexts  to  go  with  me/ 

It  was  an  R.N.R.  lieutenant  who  turned  the  current  of  re- 
miniscence back  to  bad  '  Joss.'  '  About  the  hardest  piece  of  luck 
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I  ever  heard  of/  he  said,  '  was  that  which  befell  a  chap  we  picked 
up  out  of  the  water  one  day  when  I  was  in  the  old  Xenophon,  a 
converted  merchantman.  He  was  an  old  China  merchants'  skipper, 
and,  twenty-four  hours  before  we  fished  him  out  of  the  drink,  had 
been  carrying  on  with  an  armed  yacht  on  patrol  duty.  Then  he 
was  torpedoed  by  a  U-boat,  whose  captain  amused  himself 
with  gun-practice  on  the  boats  to  which  the  crew  had  taken  after 
the  yacht  went  down.  All  of  these  were  ultimately  destroyed, 
and  a  sloop  which  was  trying  to  pick  up  the  survivors — less  than  a 
dozen  in  number — was  so  badly  damaged  that  she  was  unable  to 
ride  out  a  heavy  storm  which  blew  up  that  night.  With  her  boats 
smashed  and  unsea  worthy  from  gun-fire,  all  hands  had  to  do  the 
best  they  could  with  a  couple  of  rafts  and  a  Carley  float.  The 
only  one  from  the  yacht  who  had  any  life  in  his  body  when  the 
Xenophon  hove  in  sight  at  daybreak  was  the  skipper  I  have 
mentioned.  We  also  saved  six  or  eight  of  the  sloop's  crew,  but  all 
of  them,  by  an  unlucky  chance,  were  in  the  only  boat  that  was 
lost  when  the  old  Xenophon  was  herself  torpedoed  forty-eight  hours 
later.  Only  a  few  of  our  own  crew  were  lost,  but  the  skipper  in 
question  was  the  only  survivor  of  both  the  armed  yacht  and  the 
sloop. 

'  We  knew  him  for  a  "  Jonah  "  by  that  time,  and  I  have  to 
confess  that  I  was  actually  relieved  when  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
passenger  in  the  second  of  the  two  destroyers  which  picked  us  up, 
and  not  in  the  one  that  I  was  in.  We  were  saying  amongst  ourselves 
— partly  in  jest  but  more  in  earnest — that  something  was  due  to 
happen  to  her  just  as  it  did  to  the  rest  of  the  ships  he  had  been 
in.  But  it  didn't,  and  only  because  "  Joss  "  had  something  else 
in  pickle  for  him.  None  the  worse  for  all  he  had  been  through,  he 
was  sent  after  landing  to  his  home  in  Newcastle  for  a  fortnight's 
leave  with  his  family.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  walked  in  front 
of  a  tram-car  and  was  killed  outright.  Some  "  Joss  "  that,  I'm 
thinking/ 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  one  mentioned  something 
about  the  way  '  Joss  '  had  intervened  during  the  night  action  at 
Jutland,  in  the  case  of  some  men  who  had  jumped  from  the 
Sparrowhaivk  to  the  Broke  after  the  two  had  bumped ;  but  it  was 
not  till  several  days  later  that  I  heard  the  story  at  first  hand  from 
a  sick-berth  steward  of  the  latter,  who  had  just  been  decorated  with 
the  D.vS.M.  for  the  way  he  carried  on  in  looking  after  the  wounded 
left  in  his  charge  by  the  death  of  the  surgeon  from  shell-fire.  '  That 
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was  only  one  incident  of  a  number  which  went  to  make  up  a  rather 
awful  night/  he  said.  '  It  was  about  midnight,  and  both  the  Broke 
and  the  Sparrowhawk  had  already  been  in  action  with  the  enemy. 
We  had  suffered  badly  from  shell-fire,  but  the  Sparrowhawk,  if  I 
remember  right,  had  been  torpedoed  and  rammed  as  well .  She  was 
little  more  than  a  floating  hulk  when  we  banged  together  in  the 
darkness,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  the  men  on  the  wreck  of 
her  fo'c'sle  should  take  the  opportunity  to  clamber  aboard  a  ship 
that  looked  to  have  some  chance  of  living  out  the  night.  They 
came  swarming  over  our  port  bow  all  through  the  minute  or  two 
it  was  pushed  in  against  them,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  fall  into  the 
water  in  trying  to  jump  across  after  we  began  to  swing  clear. 
A  few  minutes  later — before  any  of  them  had  found  a  place  to 
stow  away  or  anything  to  do  in  the  Broke— we  again  came  into 
action  with  a  Hun  destroyer,  and  a  shell  that  raked  our  fo'c'sle 
wiped  out  pretty  near  the  whole  lot  of  them.  The  hard  luck  of  it 
was  that  the  hulk  of  the  SparrowJiawk  floated  all  night,  so  that 
all  the  men  who  stuck  to  it  were  taken  off  safely  in  the  morning. 
Just  "  Joss,"  that's  all.  Theirs  was  waiting  for  them  in  the  Broke, 
and  they  simply  had  to  come  across  to  connect  with  it.  There 
simply  isn't  any  dodging  of  an  appointment  that  "  Joss  "  makes 
for  you.  The  best  way  is  just  to  carry  on  and  let  him  attend  to 
that  end  of  the  show.' 

That  was  the  third  or  fourth  time  I  heard  '  Joss  '  spoken  of  as 
'  he  '  or  '  him  ' ;  and  yet,  when  you  consider  the  things  '  he  '  does, 
and  the  way  '  he '  does  them,  it  isn't  so  surprising  that  the  Bricish 
sailor  has  come  to  have  an  almost  personal  conception  of  this 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent  arbiter  of  his  fate.  As  I  heard  one  of 
them  put  it  a  few  days  ago,'  It's  jolly  comforting  to  have  some  one 
to  lay  it  all  to,  don't  you  know,  and  "  Joss  "  isn't  such  a  bad  old 
sort,  after  all.' 
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FROM  A    COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPHS. 

To  any  collector  of  old  letters  it  is  a  source  of  unfeigned  regret 
that  to-day  furnishes  hasty  scrawls  or  typewritten  screeds  instead 
of  the  delightful  epistles  of  old  days.  Personally  I  have  never 
been  able  to  discover  why  this  is  so  ;  there  are,  after  all,  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  each  day,  and  the  numberless  ways  in  which 
we  do  things  more  quickly  and  less  elaborately — from  travelling 
to  dressing — would  suggest  that  we  had  more,  and  not  less,  time 
at  our  disposal.  But  how  few  real  letters  do  we  either  write  or 
receive  !  And  when  we  do  get  them,  as  at  rare  intervals  it  still 
happily  happens,  do  we  value  them  as  we  ought  ? 

I  have  before  me  an  example  of  the  pious  care  with  which  Dr. 
Hook,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  guarded  a  letter  from  Wordsworth.  It  is 
written  on  one  side  of  a  big  sheet  in  a  large  hand  rather  quickly 
on  August  2 , 1 838 .  Its  purport  i s — among  other  things — to  explain 
that  he  cannot  offer  the  Hooks  hospitality  under  his  roof  at  that 
moment,  as  much  of  his  home  is  unroofed  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  it.  On  the  other  side,  as  well  as  the  address,  are  several  of  the 
sonnets  cut  from  the  newspaper  and  pasted  on  the  letter's  reverse ; 
there  is  also  the  sonnet  on  the  Projected  Railway  from  Kendal  to 
Windermere,  carefully  copied  out,  signed,  and  dated.  I  bought 
the  whole  thing  many  years  ago,  on  the  basis  that  only  the  letter 
was  genuine.  Last  summer  an  expert  was  going  through  my 
collection, and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  sonnet  was  also  in  the 
handwriting  of  Wordsworth,  dated  and  signed  by  him.  The  writing 
is  much  more  careful,  as  undoubtedly  would  be  the  case  in  copy- 
ing a  poem  for  a  friend,  for  Dr.  Hook  must  have  kept  the  letter 
six  years,  and  then  taken  it  to  Wordsworth  and  asked  him  to  write 
out  the  sonnet  on  its  back,  sign  it,  and  date  it  on  the  occasion, 
October  12,  1844.  This,  of  course,  greatly  adds  to  the  value 
of  my  possession,  and  was  quite  unexpected  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 

The  handwriting  of  Cowper  flows  beautifully  along  the  large 
pages,  just  as  his  words  follow  each  other  without  haste  or 
halt: 
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To  Samuel  Rose,  Esq. 

'Chancery  Lane, 

'  London. 
•Dec'.  1,  1791, 

•  MY  DEAR  FRIEND.-^OU  application  made  this  morning  to  your 
last  letter  but  one,  with  much  amazement  I  perceive  that,  though 
you  have  not  reminded  me  of  the  omission  in  your  last,  it  still 
remains  unanswered.  At  least  if  I  have  answer'd  it,  my  memory 
has  entirely  let  slip  the  matter,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  I  think  is  hardly 
quite  so  treacherous.  It  is  a  wonder  that  I  should  forget  so  far  as 
to  doubt  about  it,  because  in  that  letter  you  mention  your  encrease 
of  business,  which  gave  me  the  sincerest  pleasure,  and  it  was  my 
purpose  to  have  told  you  so  immediately,  because  to  express  the 
joy  we  feel  in  the  success  of  a  friend,  is  itself  a  pleasure. 

'  I  thank  you  much  for  the  intelligence  sent  me  by  William 
Throckmorton  concerning  the  sale  of  my  volumes  :  from  Johnson 
I  hear  nothing,  and  should  therefore  have  been  left  to  vague  con- 
jectures, but  for  your  information.  Months  ago,  I  desired  him  to 
send  me  all  that  either  he  or  Fuseli  could  collect  or  think  of  that 
might  assist  me  in  the  Milton  way,  but  he  has  sent  me  nothing.  I 
have  not  indeed  as  yet  perceived  the  want  of  such  aids,  having  been 
hitherto  employed  merely  in  translation,  but  I  am  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  Manso  which  is  the  last  Latin  poem  but  two,  and  shall 
consequently  soon  see  the  end  of  my  traductory  labours.  You 
will  oblige  me  therefore,  if,  when  you  find  an  opportunity,  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  remind  him  that  here  is  an  Editor  of  his  at  Weston, 
who  has  long  expected  a  parcel  from  him. 

1  Lady  Hesketh  has  been  and  is  still  indisposed.  Her  disorder 
was  at  first  the  rheumatism.  She  applied  a  blister,  which,  having 
only  half  its  effect,  has  occasioned  her  much  trouble.  She  has 
since  applied  another,  from  which  we  hope  better  success,  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  time  to  ascertain  it. 

'  If  the  Christmas  Holidays  should  prove  Holidays  to  you,  we 
shall  hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  In  the  mean  time  we  often 
think  of  you  and  always  with  affection. 

'  Our  united  Conip3  attend  yourself  and  Mrs.  Rose, 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Friend, 
'  Sincerely  yours, 

'  W*.  COWPER. 

'  I  am  quite  of  your  mind  respecting  the  propriety  of  8vo/ 

Very  different  is  the  writing  of  Sheridan,  and  the  matter.  The 
demure  reference  to  his  supposed  habit  of  early  seeking  his  bed  is 
really  full  of  delightful  mischief.  Surely  few  families  can  ever 
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have  been  more  generously  dowered  with  charm  than  that  of  which 
he  was  the  most  distinguished  member. 


To  Mrs.  Richardson. 

1  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Road. 
4  Friday  Evening,  Sept.  8,  1809. 

'  MY  DEAR  MADAM, — Tho'  I  applaud  every  Family  that  follows 
my  example  of  early  hours  I  was  sorry  to  night  to  find  you  gone 
to  bed  so  much  before  eleven — for  as  my  Son  and  Daughter  are 
arrived  at  Randalls  I  must  leave  Town  tomorrow  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  my  Power.  1  am  therefore  compelled  to  make  you  an  ungallant 
request  that  instead  of  my  waiting  on  you  I  may  expect  the  Pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  Queen  St.  before  two. 

'  I  am,  Dr.  Madam, 
'  Yours  very  truly, 

'  R.  B.  SHERIDAN/ 

The  following  letter  from  Coleridge  is,  to  my  mind,  exceedingly 
entertaining.  One  feels  tolerably  sure  that  he  was  up  to  a  good 
deal  of  literary  work  if  he  was  able  to  make  out  such  a  long  case 
to  prove  that  he  was  not.  The  reference  to  the  two  sheets  is  the 
only  unbending  he  allows  himself  in  his  own  tragedy  : 


Dr.  Cox. 


4  Library, 
University  of  London. 


'  DEAR  SIR, — For  some  weeks  past  I  have  laboured  under  an 
affection  of  the  Chest  and  a  functional  derangement  of  the  Bronchia, 
with  cough  and  excessive  expectoration  for  the  first  two  hours 
after  my  getting  up — tho'  I  am  not  wholly  free  from  the  latter 
during  the  rest  of  the  day — and  these  distempers  have  been 
accompanied  with  a  depression  so  completely  incapacitating  me 
from  all  literary  effort  that  most  anxious  as  I  have  been  to  put  into 
Mr.  Taylor's  hands  the  copy  for  the  new  Edition  or  more  correctly 
the  rifacciamento  of  my  Aids  to  Reflection,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  suspend  the  task.  A  few  days  ago,  however,  an  erysipelatious 
Affection  made  its  appearance  on  both  my  Legs,  now  on  one,  now 
on  another — and  in  paroxysms  as  it  were,  returning  at  night — 
so  that  a  mutual  friend  is  inclined  to  think  it  a  substitute  for  gout 
which  I  have  not  strength  enough  to  mature  into  a  regular  fit.  My 
spirits  have  been  considerably  relieved  since  the  appearance  of 
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this  whatever  it  be — but  some  (slight  indeed  but  ominous)  symptoms 
of  the  disorder  on  my  forehead,  the  death-signal  of  my  friend  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  and  the  continued  oppression  on  my  Chest, 
would  stamp  any  promise  of  a  literary  kind  from  me,  whether 
positive  or  conditional,  with  the  character  not  only  of  rashness, 
but  of  carelessness  respecting  my  word,  and  a  disrespect  to  you. 
Mr.  Colburn  might  be  expecting  a  sheet  for  the  Press,  when  the 
Author  was  being  layed  out  for  his  winding  sheet.  Believe  me  when 
I  say  I  have  formed  from  what  I  have  heard  so  high  an  opinion  of 
you  as  a  Man  and  a  Christian,  that,  I  should,  in  a  re-established 
state  of  body  and  mind  find  an  additional  motive  for  acceding  to 
Mr.  Colburn's  proposals  in  the  knowledge  that  I  should  be  working 
under  your  auspices  and  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  should 
know  me  to  be  as  I  really  am. 

'  With  my  sincere  respect  and  regard,  dear  Sir, 
'  Your  obliged  friend, 

'S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

'Friday  Noon. 

1  Grove,  Highgate 
« (Feb.  20,  1829).' 

This  letter  from  Southey  breathes  such  an  atmosphere  of  real 
kindness  and  sympathy  that  one  realises  what  a  good  friend  he 
must  have  been — say  to  Coleridge !  There  is  genuine  feeling  for 
the  poor  authoress  in  the  determination — delicately  carried  out— 
not  to  raise  false  hopes  : 


To  Miss  Nichols. 

•  Keswick  : 
'Feb.  11,  1839. 

'  MADAM,— I  happened  to  be  in  a  different  part  of  the  country 
when  your  letter  arrived,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  remained  so 
long  unanswered. 

'  You  know  not,  Madam,  of  how  little  avail  among  publishers 
the  opinion  of  an  old  author  is  in  behalf  of  a  young  one  :  and  how 
useless  any  opinion  would  be  that  the  most  experienced  writer 
could  give. 

'  It  rarely  happens  in  these  times  that  a  volume  of  poems  ob- 
tains sale  enough  to  cover  its  expenses.  Publishers  know  this, 
and  we  authors  who  venture  to  publish  at  their  own  expense 
pay  dearly  for  the  disappointment  which  they  are  sure  to  meet 

'  If  you  will  cause  a  few  specimens  of  your  poetry  to  be  left 
»t  No.  1  Harley  Street,  the  packet  will  be  forwarded  to  me  by 
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the  first  opportunity  of  transmitting  it.  But  do  not  imagine  that 
my  opinion  can  be  of  any  other  use,  than  that  of  expressing  my  good 
wishes. 

'  I  remain,  Madam, 

'  Yours  very  truly, 

'ROBERT  SOUTHEY/ 

The  letter  from  George  Borrow  that  I  print  here  is  written  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and  admirably  written  ; 
much  of  his  later  writing  is  almost  illegible.  It  is  addressed  to 
his  mother  at  Norwich,  and  I  am  always  glad  that  I  have  so 
peculiarly  valuable  an  example  : 

'Seville,  Spain. 

'April  1839. 

'  MY  DEAR  MOTHER, — I  should  have  written  to  you  before  I 
left  Madrid  but  I  had  a  long  and  dangerous  journey  to  make  and 
I  wished  to  get  it  over  before  saying  anything  to  you.  I  am  now 
safely  arrived  by  the  blessing  of  God  in  Seville.  If  it  were  not  a 
strange  place  with  a  strange  language,  I  know  you  would  like  to 
live  in  it,  but  it  is  rather  too  late  in  the  day  for  you  to  learn  Spanish 
and  accommodate  yourself  to  Spanish  ways.  Before  I  left  Madrid 
I  accomplished  a  great  deal,  having  sold  upwards  of  1000  Testa- 
ments and  nearly  500  Bibles,  so  that  at  present  very  few  remain 
indeed,  not  a  single  Bible,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  away  hundreds 
of  people  who  wanted  to  purchase,  but  whom  I  could  not  supply. 
All  this  has  been  done  without  the  slightest  noise  or  disturbance 
or  anything  that  could  give  cause  of  displeasure  to  the  government, 
so  that  I  am  now  on  very  good  terms  with  the  authorities,  though 
they  are  perfectly  aware  of  what  I  am  about.  Should  the  Society 
think  proper  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  which  I  have  acquired 
and  my  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  they  might  if 
they  choosed  sell  at  least  12,000  Bibles  and  Testaments  yearly 
in  Spain,  but  let  them  adopt  or  let  any  other  people  adopt  any  other 
principle  than  that  on  which  I  act,  and  everything  will  miscarry. 
All  the  difficulties,  as  I  told  my  friends  the  time  I  was  in  England, 
which  I  have  had  to  encounter  were  owing  to  the  faults  and 
imprudences  of  other  people.  Two  Methodist  schoolmasters  have 
lately  settled  at  Cadiz  and  some  little  time  ago  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  speak  and  preach  as  I  am  informed  against  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  information  was  instantly  sent  to  Madrid  and  the  blame  or 
part  of  it  was  as  usual  laid  to  me,  however  I  found  means  to  clear  I 
myself  for  I  have  powerful  friends  in  Madrid  who  are  well  acquainted  5 
with  my  views  and  who  interested  themselves  for  me,  otherwise  jf 
I  should  have  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  as  I  believe  the  two  ! 
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others  have  been  or  will  be.  I  have  said  nothing  on  this  point  in 
my  letters  home,  as  people  would  perhaps  say  that  I  was  luke- 
warm, whereas  on  the  contrary  I  think  of  nothing  but  the  means  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  cause  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  those  disposed 
to  run  a  ship  on  a  rock  when  only  a  little  skill  is  necessary  to  keep 
her  on  the  open  sea. 

'  I  hope  Mrs.  Clarke  will  write  shortly,  tell  her  if  she  wishes  for 
a  retreat,  I  have  found  one  here  for  her  and  Henrietta.  I  have  my 
eye  on  a  beautiful  small  house  at  fifteen  pence  a  day.  I  call  it  a 
small  house  though  it  is  a  paradise  in  its  way ;  having  a  stable, 
courtyard,  fountain,  and  twenty  rooms.  She  has  only  to  write 
to  my  address  at  Madrid  and  I  shall  receive  the  letter  without  fail. 
Henrietta  had  better  bring  with  her  a  Spanish  grammar  and  pocket 
dictionary  as  not  a  word  of  English  is  spoken  here  ;  the  house l  dog 
likewise  had  better  come  as  it  may  be  useful.  God  bless  you  there- 
for for  the  present,  my  dearest  Mother.' 

The  two  letters  that  I  have  chosen  next  are  both  written  from 
Brussels.  Macaulay's  denotes  the  utter  absence  of  resentment  that 
his  plans  were  interfered  with  and  shows  his  charm  as  one  would 
expect.  Ease  of  communication  had  improved  everywhere  in  the 
last  seventy-five  years ;  it  is  sad  to  think  to  what  a  pass  it  is  now 
reduced.  What  a  thunder  of  denunciation  the  present  plight  of 
Belgium  would  call  forth  from  that  champion  of  liberty !  There 
is  a  special  pathetic  appropriateness  in  the  allusion  to  the  city  of 
Louvain  in  particular : 

« Brussels,  Oct.  14,  1841. 

'  DEAR  CHARLES, — I  have  this  moment  received  your  two  letters. 
I  give  you  joy  with  all  my  heart  of  all  that  the  first  contains.  The 
second  will  alter  all  my  plans.  But  that  matters  little.  I  have 
seen  all  that  I  very  much  cared  to  see,  except  Louvain.  And  I 
have  found  travelling  in  this  country  so  easy  and  agreeable  that 
this  will  not  be  my  last  visit.  I  shall  start  for  England  tomorrow, 
and  cross  from  Ostend,  I  know  not  whether  for  Dover  or  for  London, 
but  by  the  first  conveyance  I  can  find.  If  there  be  any  difficulty 
I  shall  probably  go  to  Calais  and  cross  from  there.  It  is  not  usual 
for  ships,  particularly  when  the  notice  is  so  short,  to  keep  very 
strictly  to  their  day.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  in 
time  to  see  you  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  Mary,  who  will, 
I  suppose,  by  that  time  have  attained  all  the  serene  dignity  of  the 
matronly  character.  Give  her  my  love. 

'  Ever  yours, 

'  T.  B.  MACATJLAY.' 

1  '  Perhaps  a  real  English  bull  dog  would  be  better.' 
VOL.  XLV.— NO.  269,  N.S. 
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Edward  FitzGerald's  letter  to  Crabbe  needs  no  words  of  mine 
to  point  its  historical  and  literary  interest,  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  'Life  of  FitzGerald/ 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  Reverend  E.  Kenworthy  Browne,  the 
son  of  E.  F.  G.'s  greatest  friend,  '  the  bloody  warrior/  The 
letter  here  printed  is  written  to  the  son  of  the  poet,  and  the 
George  of  whom  it  speaks  is  the  son  of  his  correspondent,  and 
in  the  house  of  this  third  George  Crabbe  FitzGerald  eventually 
died.  The  extract  that  I  here  give  from  the  Life  shows  that 
this  letter  is  practically  unknown ;  it  reads  thus  : 

'  In  June  FitzGerald,  Browne,  and  the  Rev.  George  Crabbe 
took  a  trip  together  to  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  mementoes  of  this 
journey  being  a  Baedeker's  Manual  of  Conversation,  with  the 
following  in  Browne's  writing  :  "  W.  K.  B.,  Heidelberg,  Monday, 
June  16,  1856.— E.  F.  G.,  G.  C.,  and  W.  K.  B."  Of  this  journey 
I  am  unable  to  find  previous  record,  and  in  view  of  what  it 
must  have  meant  to  him,  it  is  singular  that  his  writings  contain 
no  reference  to  it.' 

'  Brussels,  June  19,  1856. 

'  MY  DEAR  CRABBE, — I  am  bad  at  describing  Travel :  and  I 
don't  think  you  would  care  to  read  about  so  stale  a  Travel  as  ours. 
Yesterday  week  we  got  to  Paris  :  put  up  at  a  good  Inn  fronting  the 
Tuileries  :  wondered  at  the  whole  Palace  of  the  Louvre,  which  is 
very  wonderful ;  admired  some  of  the  Pictures  within  :  drove 
about :  walked  about :  dined  about :  and  on  Saturday  went  a 
journey  of  8  hours  to  Strasbourg  ;  which  is  a  quaint  and  diverting 
City  enough.  The  famous  Cathedral  is,  /  think,  a  failure  :  looking 
not  nearly  so  high  as  one  hears  it  is  :  and  the  inside  quite  inferior 
(as  are  all  the  other  Cathedrals  we  have  seen)  to  half  a  dozen  of  our 
own  in  Grandeur  and  Solemnity.  On  Sunday  (name  it  not  in 
Gath — or  Dallingho !)  we  travelled  to  Heidelburg — a  very  pretty 
old  Town  on  a  River  (Necker)  whose  Streams  and  Banks  are  just 
like  the  Avon  between  Bradford  and  Bath  :  except  for  rows  of  Pines 
on  the  Rocks,  and  a  Castle.  On  Monday  we  railed  to  Frankfort : 
a  fine  opulent  City  on  the  Rhine :  slept  at  Mayence,  also  a  fine, 
lively,  garrisoned  City : — and  on  Tuesday  descended  the  famous 
Rhine  ;  which  is,  I  think,  and  as  I  expected,  quite  a  failure : — not 
a  bit  better  in  its  best  parts  than  parts  of  the  River  Dart,  for 
instance :  its  colour  dirty ;  its  banks  inferior  in  Colour,  both  of 
Rock  and  Tree  to  much  in  England.  It  is  this  drier  climate,  I 
suppose,  that  does  not  clothe  the  Rocks  with  many-coloured  lichen 
and  moss  like  ours  :  and  the  Rock  itself  is  not  varied  by  that 
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metallic  hue  which  gives  so  much  Colour  to  the  Rocks  at  Tenby 
and  Torquay.  Well — we  at  last  got  to  Cologne,  having  a  very 
pleasant  dinner  on  board  by  the  way,  and  wondering  at  the  German 

Appetite  :  just  stopped  at  Cologne  to  see  the  German  Cathedral 

also  quite  inferior  to  ours,  I  thought,  in  Depth  and  Solemnity ; 
and  slept  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  where  is  another  Cathedral  one  cares 
very  little  about ;  though  it  mainly  consists  of  a  barbarous  Byzan- 
tine looking  Tempk-ChuTch  which  /  liked  more  than  the  Gothic 
Choir  :  and  which  I  wondered  what  you  would  have  to  say  to. 
Yesterday  we  came  here,  a  sprightly  clean  City — George,  and  my 
Friend  (and  now,  I  think,  his  Friend)  Captain  Browne,  are  just  set 
off  on  a  Coach  to  visit — Waterloo  !— a  thing  I  have  declined  for 
Reasons  which  may  not  be  so  easily  understood  to  others ;  and 
may  indeed  be  very  unreasonable. 

'  Thus  far  about  our  Journey  :  in  which  I  have  little  to  notch 
my  Memory  with  except  the  pleasure  of  the  Company  I  have 
travelled  with  ;  and  the  Consciousness  of  the  Prosperity  and  Happi- 
ness of  other  Countries  beside  one's  own.  I  am  convinced  France 
is  amazingly  improved  in  its  Agriculture ;  and  the  only  thing  I 
cared  for  at  all  on  the  Rhine  was  the  delightful  little  clean,  spacious, 
cheerful  Towns  with  Banks,  with  a  goodhumoured,  goodlooking 
People.  It  was  pleasant  to  quit  the  French  Face  for  the  German  : 
and  the  Prussian  Soldiery  at  Mayence  made  me  sigh  to  think  of 
the  degraded  Squads  that  now  occupy  London  ! — Only  think, 
Dover  Castle  is  now  occupied,  and  (I  suppose)  defended  by  a  Foreign 
(German)  Legion,  as  inferior  Germans  as  our  late  Recruits  are 
inferior  English  !  This  is  one  reason  I  can't  bring  my  mind  to  go 
to  Waterloo  ! — but  Englishmen  ought  to  go,  too  ! 

'  We  could  not  have  got  on  at  all  without  George  :  whose  Good- 
humour,  Activity,  and  Understanding,  keep  us  alive  and  going. 
I  believe  I  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Party  who  has  made  any 
Bother  : — but  my  two  Friends  smile  and  "  keep  the  Pot  boiling." 
Little  as  I  really  love  Travel,  I  really  look  with  a  sort  of  Terror 
now  that  the  Hour  approaches  for  the  Dissolution  of  a  little  Partner- 
ship which  probably  never  will  unite  again.  Tonight  we' are  to 
go  to  Antwerp  :  and,  after  seeing  that  Cathedral  and  its  great 
Rubens,  on  Friday  talk  of  crossing  by  night  from  Ostend  to  London  ; 
so  as  George  will  get  home  to  his  Diocese  by  Saturday  night.  I  will 
let  you  know  our  further  movements  : — which  now  will  be  to  leave 
London  behind ;  but  I  depend  partly  on  the  Cowells. 

'  Meanwhile, 

'  Believe  me, 

'Yrs.  now  as  ever, 

'  E.  F.  G.' 
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Bulwer  Lytton's  words  to  an  admiring  critic  give  a  good  indica- 
tion to  his  character,  and  not  an  unpleasant  one  ;  the  review  was 
on  '  The  Last  of  the  Barons/ 

'  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
Article  in  the  Westminster,  which  I  have  only  just  read — owing  to 
one  of  these  attacks  of  illness  which'  with  me  are  pretty  frequent, 
and  in  this  case  it  has  been  attended  with  severe  pain. 

'  Your  review  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  any  English 
criticism  I  ever  saw  upon  my  general  pretensions  as  a  Writer  and 
is  the  more  grateful  to  me  from  its  contrast  with  the  calumnies  of 
earnest  enemies  and  the  depreciating  praise  of  hollow  friends — I 
should  be  glad  if  my  future  in  any  way  justify  your  anticipations 
• — but  among  my  faults  you  have  not  reckoned  the  greatest  of  all 
• — the  physical  frame  that  often  fails  not  only  the  ability  but  the 
hope  and  the  desire. 

'  It  would  be  ungracious  in  me  to  say  anything  in  defence  of 
errors  or  deficiencies  so  leniently  touched  on — I  content  myself 
simply  with  observing  that  I  had  not  the  motives  you  have  suggested 
in  taking  the  new  Monthly  Magazine.  I  had  hoped  to  have  rendered 
that  an  useful  agent  in  advancing  literary  and  political  opinion  but 
a  variety  of  circumstances  over  which  I  had  not  control  did  not 
permit  me  to  carry  out  my  design. 

'  For  the  rest  believe  me  truly  grateful — not  only  for  the  generous 
praise,  but  the  gentle  censure. 

'  Yours  truly, 

'  E.  L.  BULWER.' 

'  Feb.  3rd,  1843.' 

Disraeli's  letter,  written  apparently  in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  is 
one  of  the  best,  to  my  mind,  that  he  ever  wrote.  I  do  not  think  it 
has  ever  been  published.  His  astonishing  vitality  and  his  keen 
appreciation  of  points  and  values  connected  with  himself  are  so 
refreshingly  frank  that  he  carries  one  along  almost  in  spite  of  oneself  : 

'  We  dined  yesterday  at  the  Henry  Bulwers'.  Guizot  was 
there.  He  had  his  red  ribbon  on  and  also  his  Golden  Fleece.  He 
talked  of  returning  to  Paris  immediately  and  perhaps  intends  to 
be  Minister  to  Louis  N.  He  seems  quite  insensible  to  the 
catastrophe  and  referred  to  it  frequently  with  the  greatest  sang 
froid — as  if  it  had  been  a  change  of  ministry.  It  was  tolerably 
bold  and  cool  to  wear  the  Fleece — still  more  so  to  go  in  the  evening, 
where  we  met  him  again— at  the  Palmerstons' !  M.  A.  sat  at  dinner 
next  to  Mahon.  Delane  was  also  at  dinner.  He  is  of  Higgins' 
opinion,  that  we  shall  be  in,  in  two  years  or  less  :  wants  to  know 
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the  personnel  of  my  government ;  I  cannot  be  two  Secretaries 
of  State  at  the  same  time.  Whether  they  were  gingered  up  by  the 
articles  in  the  Times  or  not,  I  can't  say,  but  the  congratulations  we 
received  at  Lady  P/s  far  exceeded  old  days  even  when  I  turned  out 
Peel.  Hobhouse,  who  is  always  communicative  after  dinner,  told 
M.  A.  in  confidence  what  Lord  John  had  written  to  the  Queen 
about  the  speech— great  praise,  as  to  its  power  of  argument,  thought, 
and  rhetoric. 

'  Palmerston  was  still  warmer— and  Ld  Malmesbury  told  me 
that  Stanley  "  who  never  pays  compliments,  you  know,  that's  nob 
his  way  "  SA  it  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  was  ever  done.  For 
my  own  part,  I  see  many  deficiencies  and  omissions— but  they 
may  be  supplied— if  not  by  my  colleagues  by  myself  in  reply. 

'  Ever  yr.  aff. 

'D.' 

The  last  letter  here  is  the  one  which  touches  me  the  most  inti- 
mately, both  for  its  own  words  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  written.  In  the  October  of  1870  a  distinguished  Englishman  was 
visiting  Boston.  He  was  sitting  in  the  club  with  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Longfellow,  and  others,  and  they  put  him  in  the  chair  that 
Thackeray  had  formerly  occupied.  At  that  moment  the  English 
traveller  received  his  post,  and  after  reading  one  of  his  letters,  he 
passed  it  over  to  Mr.  Holmes  saying,  '  There,  my  daughter  is  so  much 
afraid  of  my  not  meeting  you,  or  not  valuing  you  properly  if  I  do, 
that  she  has  written  me  her  true  opinion  of  you/  The  author  read 
the  appreciation  from  his  unknown  admirer,  and  replied  by  a  letter 
BO  intimate  that,  without  the  permission  of  the  lady  to  whom  it  was 
written,  one  would  hesitate,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  print 
it.  But  it  affords  such  an  unusually  full  and  utterly  attractive 
view  of  an  author's  personality  that  it  seems  almost  a  duty  to 
make  it  known : 

'My  DEAR  YOUNG  LADY, — Your  cruel  parent  very  unfairly 
showed  me  a  letter  of  yours  in  which  you  allude  to  my  humble  self 
in  such  warmly  tinted  language  that  my  cheek  took  a  momentary 
flush  of  colour  from  it  as  I  read. 

'  Need  I  tell  you  that  such  a  recognition  as  yours  coming  so 
innocently  in  a  letter  not  meant  for  my  eyes,  from  one  so  far  away, 
from  a  young  Lady,  a  young  English  Lady,  and  one  not  wanting 
as  I  judge,  in  a  certain  vivacity  of  likes  and  dislikes,  gave  me 
exquisite  pleasure  ? 

'  It  is  a  very  kind  and  Christian  act  to  tell  a  writer  who  has 
coined  his  experience,  his  pleasures  and  pains.,  his  hopes  and  regrets 
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in  words  that  they  have  reached  the  heart  of  a  distant  reader. 
This  making  of  distant  friends — friends  whom  we  never  trouble 
or  tire, — for  when  we  have  told  them  all  we  have  to  say  or  all  they 
want  to  hear,  it  is  nothing  but  shutting  up  a  book  and  they  are 
gone — is  one  of  the  dearest,  the  most  precious  rewards  of  authorship. 

'  I  have  often  found  that  in  opening  my  own  heart  I  have  opened 
another  I  little  thought  of  reaching.  Sometimes  (do  not  tell  it  in 
Gath  or  Askelon)  I  have  written  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  then 
I  have  found — what  Horace  told  so  long  ago — that  I  made  them 
find  their  way  from  beneath  other  lids.  I  know — (but  only  one 
ought  to  read  this)  why  you  have  that  feeling  for  me  you  speak  of 
through  your  father,  and  which  touches  me  so  nearly.  I  am 
simple-hearted — I  am  sincere,  I  am  tender  in  my  feelings  to  my 
race,  and  sometimes  1  do  reach  a  freedom  of  utterance  which  con- 
vinces a  kind-hearted  reader  of  all  this  and  makes  us  intimates  at 
once.  It  seems  to  me  that  just  as  a  juryman  may  challenge  this 
and  that  and  the  other  man,  peremptorily,  without  alleging  cause, 
so  we  have  a  right  to  like  this  or  that  author  without  saying  any- 
thing more  than  that  he  pleases  us.  Perhaps  you  can  give  no  good 
reason  for  your  partiality  for  my  poor  literary  labours — perhaps 
you  will  not  be  content  with  my  solution,  though  I  do  not  think 
I  claim  what  would  be  denied  me. 

'  At  any  rate  I  have  made  you  a  shade,  a  thought,  an  appreciable 
atom  happier  for  having  written,  and  you  tell  me  as  much,  and  I 
feel  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  a  young  girl  does  to  the  youth 
who  whispers  in  her  ear  that  he  loves  her.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  logical  to  be  grateful  under  such  circumstances,  but  I  know 
it  is  natural. 

'  This  letter  might  well  frighten  you  if  it  threatened  more  like 
itself.  But  your  father  said  you  wouldn't  mind  receiving  an 
"  autograph,"  and  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  prefixing 
a  few  words,  which  you  can  make  into  curl-papers  or  candle-lighters 
and  keep  the  slip  below  with  all  the  signature  of 
'  Yours  devotedly, 

'  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

'Boston,  Oct.  20th,  1870/ 

This  letter,  again,  is  written  in  exquisite  caligraphy  on  only  one 
small  sheet.  But  the  piece  of  paper  made  a  friend  who  still  cherishes 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  wrote  on  it. 

DOROTHEA  CHAENWOOD. 
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THE  court  was  sitting  in  the  '  Kruistrat  Cabaret,'  which  stood,  as  its 
name  indicates,  at  a  certain  cross-roads  in  a  well-known  corner  of 
Northern  France. 

Except  for  the  somewhat  unusual  number  of  soldiers  to  be 
gathered  there  at  that  time  of  day,  it  would  have  attracted  the 
passing  traveller's  eye  no  more  nor  less  than  any  other  of  the 
myriad  of  similar  estaminets  or  public -houses  dotted  through  the 
country.  The  traffic -control  man  standing  in  the  blazing  sun 
would  probably  have  told  him  it  was  '  some  poor  blighter  gettin' 
what  was  comin'  to  him,'  and  left  him  to  carry  his  observations 
farther  or  not  as  he  wished .  The  group  of  men  leaning  idly  against 
the  building  would  have  answered  him  even  more  curtly,  and  the 
three  men  sitting  apart  and  under  guard  would  have  answered  him 
not  at  all.  To  them  the  little  estaminet  meant,  not  the  momentary 
refuge  from  the  broiling  sun,  a  glass  of  cooling  beer,  and  perhaps  a 
short  chat  with  the  buxom  barmaid,  but  tragedy — tragedy  grimmer 
than  the  war  that  caused  it,  for  within  its  walls  that  day  one  at 
least  would  be  condemned  to  die — not  in  the  heat  of  action,  but  in 
some  hidden  courtyard  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow -men. 

Inside  the  building  one  of  their  number  was  already  on  trial — 
a  mere  stripling,  barely  of  military  age — and  the  charge  was,  deser- 
tion !  On  either  side  of  him  stood  a  fellow -soldier  with  a  drawn 
bayonet,  and  at  a  long  table,  facing  the  accused,  for,  by  one  of  the 
niceties  of  military  law,  one  must  not  refer  to  him  as  the  prisoner  till 
he  has  been  found  guilty,  sat  the  three  officers  constituting  the 
court. 

These  three  men  were  perhaps  typical  of  the  three  types  of 
officers  that  make  up  our  modern  armies. 

The  President  of  the  court,  seated  in  the  centre,  was  a  veteran 
major,  a  man  whose  medal  ribbons,  ranging  from  Egypt  onwards, 
showed  him  to  be,  in  army  slang,  '  a  dugout.'  Too  old  for  more 
active  work,  he  had  risen  to  the  occasion  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and 
offered  his  services  with  the  Army  Service  Corps.  Quite  evidently 
a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  but  one  with  much  experience  and  much 
to  be  desired  on  a  court-martial. 

On  his  right,  a  senior  captain  whose  badges  marked  him  as 
member  of  a  famous  regular  regiment— a  youngish  man  on  his  first 
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campaign,  and  probably  a  top-notcher  in  his  profession,  for  the 
ribbon  of  the  D.S.O.  as  well  as  the  purple  and  white  of  the  Military 
Cross  decorate  his  breast.  He  is  just  as  evidently  one  of  the  modern 
school  of  officers. 

The  third,  and  junior,  member  of  the  court  was  just  as  typical  of 
the  New  Armies.  Little  more  than  a  year  ago  he  had  been  the 
captain  of  his  school.  To-day  a  third  pair  of  stars,  slightly  brighter 
than  the  others,  told  oi  his  recent  promotion,  and  the  flush  on  his 
cheeks  was  not  so  much  from  his  duties  as  scribe  to  the  court  as  from 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

At  a  little  side  table  sit  two  other  officers,  of  the  same  regiment 
as  the  accused.  One  of  these  is  the  adjutant,  who  acts  as  the 
prosecuting  attorney,  the  other,  a  friend  of  the  accused,  acts  as  the 
counsel  for  the  defence. 

The  court  has  just  been  cleared,  and  the  door  is  guarded  by  the 
serjeant-major,  for  the  accused  is  about  to  make  a  statement  on  his 
own  behalf.  The  president  has  just  warned  him  that  if  made  under 
oath  any  statement  or  facts  brought  out  by  cross-examination 
could  be  used  against  him,  and  the  man  states  his  willingness  to 
testify.  The  junior  member  rises  and  administers  the  oath  and  the 
others  settle  back  in  their  chairs.  Up  to  this  point  the  case  had 
been  quite  simple,  only  the  man's  own  evidence  that  he  endeavoured 
to  return  is  required,  and  the  case  becomes  one,  not  of  desertion,  but 
of  absence  without  leave — a  far  less  serious  charge. 

The  boy  smiled,  confident  that  the  truth  will  clear  him,  and  the 
whole  miserable  story  started  to  unfold  itself.  For  a  time  the  tale 
revealed  nothing  but  what  the  court  had  already  heard,  and  the 
major  nodded  as  each  point  that  had  already  been  touched  on  was 
corroborated,  and  thus  encouraged,  the  boy  continued. 

Suddenly  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  court  changed  ;  in  vain 
the  President  tried  to  check  the  speaker  and  prevent  him  from 
implicating  himself,  but  he  rattled  on,  drawing  the  coils  of  evidence 
tighter  and  tighter  around  him. 

The  adjutant  and  the  prisoner's  counsel  exchanged  hopeless 
glances,  and  even  the  old  sergeant-major  shuffled  his  feet  uneasily 
until  frozen  into  silence  again  by  a  piercing  glance  from  the  court. 
Then  the  tale  ended. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  silence,  then  the  President  spoke. 
'  After  all  this  occurred,  did  you  make  any  attempt  to  rejoin  your 
party  ?  '  And  the  answer  was  a  faltering  '  No,  sir.' 

'That  will  do,'  said  the  major  ;  '  sar'-major,  clear  the  court.' 
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With  a  rustle  of  gathering  papers  the  adjutant  and  counsel  left, 
the  latter  sighing  heavily,  for  the  case  had  been  long  and  well  fought , 
and  the  sergeant-major  voiced  the  thoughts  of  all  in  a  wrong  com- 
mand, the  first  in  many  years  of  service,  '  Escort  and  prisoner, 
ii  turn— quick  m'ch  !  '  To  the  accused  it  mattered  little,  for 
though  his  body  obeyed  mechanically  he  had  not  heard. 

Again  the  little  room  was  silent,  the  lowering  sun,  warm  with 
the  promise  of  spring,  flooded  the  scene  with  light,  and  the  young 
captain  found  it  hard  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  work  at  hand. 
The  drone  of  an  aeroplane  overhead,  the  casual  coughing  of  an 
anti-aircraft  gun  in  a  neighbouring  field,  even  the  very  twittering 
of  the  birds  under  the  eves,  distracted  him.  With  all  nature 

bursting  forth  into  life  around  him,  it  was  hard  to  think  of  death 

and  such  a  death  I 

With  sympathy  born  of  experience  he  pictured  the  utter  weari- 
ness of  the  men  who  with  the  boy  had  held  the  craters  that  formed 
the  ragged  remnant  of  their  trench,  the  exhausting  march  back  to 
reserve  billets  on  being  relieved,  sustained  only  by  the  thought  of 
a  few  days'  rest,  and  then,  having  barely  dropped  their  packs  from 
their  aching  shoulders,  the  sudden  turn  out  to  hasten  back  again 
to  recapture  the  lost  line. 

He  knew,  too,  the  weight  of  a  rain-soaked  greatcoat  that  flopped 
and  caught  around  the  knees,  the  clumsy  heaviness  of  a  box  of 
bombs,  and  the  slippery  mire  of  the  communication  trenches.  He 
could  feel  with  the  prisoner  the  thumping  of  a  strained  heart  against 
the  ribs  as  one  stumbled  through  a  mucky  puddle  of  clay  nearly 
knee  deep,  plunging  here  and  there  into  sinkholes  in  broken  trench 
floors,  tripping  over  submerged  bodies  or  lengths  of  telephone  cable, 
and  hurrying,  always  hurrying,  in  a  vain  effort  to  catch  up  with  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

He  could  even  understand  the  boy's  feelings  when  in  crashing 
chords  the  German  barrage  burst  around  him  as  the  enemy  tried  to 
curtain  off  the  lost  trench  with  a  ring  of  fire,  and  could  picture  his 
desperate  dash  forward  to  seek  company  for  his  misery,  and  the  re- 
volting sight  of  the  next  man  ahead  of  him,  dead,  and  the  body 
horribly  mangled.  Then  the  one  damning  moment  of  hesitation, 
the  whining  drone  of  an  approaching  shell,  and  the  sudden  break- 
ing into  headlong  cowardly  flight. 

But  there  was  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  There  were  the 
men  who  had  gained  a  footing  in  the  fragment  of  trench  that  had 
been  left  after  the  explosion  of  the  mine.  They  too  had  struggled 
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through  the  spongy  clay  of  the  crater,  patching  up  a  breastwork 
here,  digging  a  parapet  there,  and  all  the  time  defying  a  shower  of 
grenades  of  every  variety. 

He  could  picture  them  too,  cut  off  from  support  by  the  bursting 
of  the  barrage  around  them,  releasing  as  a  last  resort  the  carrier 
pigeons  with  a  despairing  message  for  bombs,  and  waiting  for  the 
supply  that  never  came  ;  and  he  knew  too,  though  he  had  not  seen  it , 
how  the  grey -clad  figures  had  at  last  swarmed  into  the  craters,  driv- 
ing all  before  them  with  a  shower  of  blazing,  bursting  grenades. 

And  he  must  speak  first,  for  to  preserve  independence  of  thought 
it  is  a  rule  that  the  junior  member  of  a  court  always  speaks  first, 
lest  he  should  be  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  his  seniors.  The 
shadows  were  already  lengthening,  and  the  major  rapped  sharply 
on  the  table,  bringing  his  mind  back  to  the  work  at  hand.  For  a 
moment  he  was  aghast  with  the  seriousness  of  his  duty, and  then 
his  lips  framed  the  words,  '  I  find  the  accused  guilty.'  There  was  no 
dissension,  and  the  major  filled  in  the  allotted  space  on  the  form  and 
once  more  had  the  accused  brought  before  him. 

There  was  nothing  he  could  plead  in  mitigation  of  his  sentence, 
nor  could  the  officer  chosen  as  his  counsel  say  much  in  his  favour . 
He  had  not  been  long  with  the  company,  and  the  man's  record  was 
that  of  an  obedient  soldier,  and  the  entries  on  his  conduct  sheet  only 
minor  offences.  In  the  monotony  of  trench  warfare  he  had  always 
done  fairly  well— that  was  the  most  that  could  be  said  for  him  ;  he 
had  never  shown  any  unusual  courage  or  initiative,  had  just  led  the 
colourless,  humdrum  life  that  thousands  of  other  soldiers  live, 
doing  nothing  more,  thinking  nothing  more  than  the  immediate 
duty  set  before  them,  until  the  one  moment  when  they  either  break 
down  under  the  test,  as  he  had  done,  or  emerge,  whether  recognised 
as  such  or  not,  a  hero. 

The  one  person  who  could  have  spoken  well  of  him — his  platoon 
commander,  had  been  killed  that  day. 

The  court  was  again  closed. 

Again  it  was  the  junior  member's  duty  to  speak  first.  He 
did  not  hesitate  so  long  this  time,  though  his  decision  was  equally 
dramatic.  '  There  is  only  one  sentence,'  he  began,  '  and  that 

'  Death/  broke  in  the  other  captain  with  an  air  of  finality,  and 
proceeded  to  draw  his  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  load  it. 

'  I  am  afraid  you're  right/  assented  the  President.  '  But  we 
can  put  in  a  strong  recommendation  for  mercy/ 
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'  Can't  see  it/  answered  the  other  curtly.  '  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  the  man  was  a  rotter/ 

'  But  he  had  very  little  experience/  put  in  the  junior  member. 

'  Six  mouths  is  long  enough  for  anyone/  was  the  answer. 
'  Besides,  if  it  had  been  your  men  that  had  been  cut  up ' 

'  Just  a  moment,  captain/  broke  in  the' President.  '  Remember 
your  oath,  "  without  prejudice  or  favour."  ' 

'  I'm  sorry,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I  was  forgetting  that.  Perhaps 
we  had  better  consider  that  recommendation  again/ 

The  major  sighed  with  relief  as  he  wearily  signed  the  forms 
and  thrust  them  into  his  despatch  case. 

'  That  will  do,  gentlemen/  he  said.  '  There  are  a  couple  more 
cases  for  to-morrow,  but  none  like  this,  thank  God  !  At  eight 
o'clock  then/ 

The  two  captains  left  the  room,  the  one  to  receive  his  horse 
from  the  orderly,  the  other  to  walk  a  few  hundred  yards  to  his  billet. 
As  he  turned  out  of  the  door,  however,  the  latter  noticed  the  major's 
car  was  waiting,  and  he  retraced  his  steps  within. 

'  Your  car  is '  he  began,  but  he  ended  with  a  brief  '  Beg 

pardon,  sir/  for  the  old  major's  grizzled  head  was  bowed  in  prayer 
over  his  clenched  hands. 

'  Thank  you/  replied  the  major.    '  Oh,  by  the  way,  do  you  know 

where  the  cemetery  of  the battalion  is  ?    It  is  quite  near  here, 

I  believe/ 

Less  than  half  an  hour  later  the  grey  car  pulled  up  at  the  gate- 
way of  a  little  barbed-wire  enclosure  filled  with  wooden  crosses, 
so  closely  set,  their  arms  were  almost  touching. 

Down  their  serried  ranks  the  two  men  passed,  scanning  the 
aluminium  name  plates  hastily,  for  it  was  getting  dusk,  till  finally 
the  major  stopped  at  one,  bearing  the  same  name  as  himself. 

'My  only  son,'  he  said,  in  explanation.  'We  lost  his  mother 
some  years  ago,  and  thought  we  would  finish  this  campaign  together/ 

There  was  a  long  silence  while  the  motor  throbbed  on  the  high- 
way. Glad  of  the  excuse,  the  young  captain  turned  and  made  his 
way  to  the  road,  ordered  the  driver  sharply  to  shut  the  power 
off. 

The  shadows  deepened  around  the  little  graveyard,  and  to  the 
north  the  flickering  of  the  sky  and  the  dull  pulsing  of  the  air  showed 
where  the  struggle  for  the  crater  was  still  going  on,  and  as  they 
turned  for  another  glance  before  speeding  away  an  arching  trail  of 
sparks  rose  in  the  sky,  breaking  into  brilliant  incandescence  against 
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the  magenta  of  the  gun  flashes.    The  long  night  of  the  trencher 
had  begun. 

It  was  some  Sundays  later  that  the  battalion  stood  in  a  hollow 
square  on  the  parade  ground.  The  last  notes  of  the  National 
Anthem  had  died  away,  and  the  Padre  had  stalked  away,  his  surplice 
snapping  like  a  signal  flag  in  the  wind. 

We  stood  '  at  ease/  but  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air,  however, 
that  belied  the  name  given  by  the  authorities  to  that  awkward 
straddle-leg  pose,  and  we  wondered  vaguely  what  was  coming. 
The  last  church  parade  we  had  heard  about  the  Colonel's  D.S.O. 
The  parade  previous  to  it  had  announced  the  offensive  in  which 
we  had  just  taken  part — surely  we  weren't  for  '  over  the  top  '  again 
so  soon. 

The  adjutant  stepped  briskly  to  the  centre  of  the  square  and 
coughed  the  battalion  to  attention,  and  then,  with  a  total  disregard 
to  punctuation,  began  to  read  a  list  of  sentences  imposed  by  various 
court-martials  in  the  preceding  few  months. 

They  were  not  the  names  of  men,  nor  even  of  brigades,  we  knew, 
but  there  was  an  audible  stir  and  a  quick  intaking  of  breaths  when 
once  or  twice  the  phrases  '  He  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  sen- 
tence was  carried  out  on  such-and-such  a  date/  occurred. 

Finally  one  came  in  which  there  was  a  change,  and  the  junior 
captain  sighed  with  relief  as  the  adjutant  read  :  '  This  sentence 
was  afterwards  commuted  to  three  years'  penal  servitude/  Of 
the  rest  of  the  list  he  heard  nothing,  for  his  mind  was  travelling 
back  to  the  little  room  at  the  cross-roads,  with  the  old  major  plead- 
ing for  clemency,  and  to  the  little  scene  in  the  graveyard  a  few 
hours  later. 

'  Without  prejudice  ! '  The  words  haunted  him,  till  suddenly 
he  remembered  that  the  name  of  the  platoon  officer  who  alone 
could  have  said  a  good  word  for  the  accused  was  that  he  had  after- 
wards read  in  the  little  Gethsemane. 

FREDERIC  C.  CURRY. 
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THE  ANATOMY  OF  LYING. 
ILE  TOUT  ENSEMBLE: 

BY  CHAELES  TEMPLE,   C.M.G, 

THE  art  of  lying,  extensively  practised  in  all  epochs,  reached  a  very 
high  state  of  perfection  among  the  natives  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Nigeria  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  The 
fact  that  a  large  area  (some  250,000  square  miles),  containing  some 
ten  million  natives,  had  just  been  occupied,  and  that  an  attempt 
was  being  made  to  administer  it  with  a  handful  of  white  politica* 
officers,  was  in  itself  a  favourable  circumstance.  The  natives 
very  naturally  thought  that  if  they  launched  a  sufficient  number 
of  lies  they  could  prevent  their  conquerors  from  getting  to  know 
anything  about  them,  and,  who  knows,  so  confuse  their  minds 
that  they  would  give  up  the  attempt  in  disgust  and  go  away.  It 
was  indeed  some  years  before  the  idea  that  the  white  man's 
stay  in  the  country  would  be  very  brief  (an  idea  studiously  cir- 
culated by  the  '  Mallamai/  as  natives  proficient  in  the  Arabic  script 
are  termed  in  Haussa)  could  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  the 
natives  of  all  classes.  They  would,  when  talking  to  each  other, 
compare  the  white  man  with  the  locust ;  a  terrible  visitation  indeed, 
but  one  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  short  duration.  This  notion  is 
not  even  yet  eradicated,  but  lingers  on  amongst  the  more  primitive 
tribes  that  occupy  the  hills,  and  so  late  as  the  year  1914  mani- 
fested itself  in  some  outlying  districts,  when  shortage  of  staff  and 
the  consequent  closing  of  some  of  the  less  important  political  offices 
lent  some  slight  colour  to  the  suggestion. 

The  general  confusion  which  must  necessarily  take  place  when 
a  native  race  first  comes  under  the  domination  of  a  stranger  ;  the 
prohibition  of  certain  tribal  customs  which  natives  have  come  to 
regard  as  necessary  to  their  existence  ;  the  possible  breaking  down 
of  the  rules  and  barriers  which  in  the  past  have  regulated  the  re- 
lations of  the  various  classes  to  each  other,  keeping  each  in  its  proper 
place  ;  the  chances  which  arise  for  the  reopening  of  long  settled 
quarrels,  for  the  paying  off  of  old  scores,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
long  cherished  revenges  ;  all  this  creates  an  atmosphere  highly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  lying. 

The  introduction  of  direct  taxation,  taking  as  it  did  the  form 
of  a  levy  on  the  income  of  each  individual  in  theory,  but  in  practice 
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degenerating  into  a  levy  on  his  property,  rendered  necessary  a  strict 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  political  assessing  officers  into  the  exact 
material  circumstances  of  the  tribe,  the  village,  and  even  of  the 
individual  himself.  Only  the  closest  inquisition,  often  carried  out 
by  the  political  officers  themselves,  in  counting  up  the  heads,  male 
and  female,  adults  and  children,  huts,  compounds,  sheep,  goats, 
cattle,  beehives,  &c.,  could  reveal  the  actual  wealth  of  a  town  or 
village.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there  might  perhaps  be  one 
officer  only  for  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  task  of  personal  inspection  would  often 
lie  immeasurably  beyond  his  powers,  and  that  he  would  have  to 
rely,  in  the  main,  on  statements  given  to  him  by  the  native  village 
head  men.  Even  the  British  citizen  has  been  known  to  resist 
extractions  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Treasury,  and  we  can 
hardly  blame  the  native  if  he  too  did  not  always  realise  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  his  own  to  the  public  interests. 

It  will  be  readily  recognised  that  the  soil  and  atmosphere  were 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  art  of  lying,  and  it  need  be  cause 
for  no  surprise  that  its  cultivation,  practised  by  a  people  not 
without  a  natural  turn  and  aptitude  in  this  direction,  reached  a 
state  of  the  highest  possible  perfection,  and  produced  some  very 
fine  results. 

Moreover,  the  phenomena  of  lying  assumed  certain  aspects 
which  we  in  England  are  not  accustomed  to  connect  with  it.  In 
the  simpler  and  less  complex  society  in  which  we  live  we  can  divide 
people  into  two  groups,  those  who  tell  the  truth  and  those  who  lie, 
as  we  separate  sheep  from  goats.  Though  metamorphoses  do 
take  place  in  an  unexpected  manner  at  times,  the  sheep  becoming 
goats,  and  the  goats  sheep,  it  is  safe  on  the  whole  to  say  that 
the  truth  teller  is  a  sheep  and  a  good  man,  and  the  liar  a  goat 
and  a  bad  man.  But  in  Nigeria  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  The 
Resident  must  analyse  both  the  motive  and  the  presentment  of 
the  lie  if  he  is  to  appraise  rightly  the  worth  of  the  native  who  makes 
it ;  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  truth  as  occasionally  told  reveals 
a  character  infinitely  less  deserving  of  the  white  man's  esteem  and 
support  than  the  character  of  the  skilful  liar  may  do.  To  take 
a  case  in  point:  a  village  head  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the 
white  man  is  a  locust  and  a  plague,  confident  that  he  will  soon  go 
away  or  be  driven  out  by  the  neighbouring  Filane  Emir,  and  re- 
garding him  as  a  negligible  quantity  out  of  sheer  contempt  of  the 
white  man's  powers  does  not  even  bother  to  concoct  a  false  return 
of  the  taxable  capacity  of  his  village.  He  tellg  the  truth.  Perhaps 
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a  few  inaccuracies  may  creep  in,  but  those  would  be  due  to  sheer 
indolence  on  his  part,  and  he  cannot  be  given  any  credit  for  them. 
He  does  not  even  do  the  officer  the  compliment  of  spending  any 
time  or  trouble  in  preparing  an  apparently  true  but  completely 
misleading  set  of  figures.  Now,  can  anybody  say  that  the  telling 
of  the  truth  in  such  circumstances  is  a  proof  that  the  headman  is 
deserving  of  our  support,  or  of  being  retained  in  any  responsible 
office  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  dangerous  person  and  would 
probably  lead  a  rising  against  the  white  man  if  he  got  the  chance. 

The  existence  of-such  paradoxes  caused  a  sister  art  to  that  of 
lying  to  spring  up,  which  may  aptly  be  termed  the  Anatomy  of 
lies  and  lying.  Through  constant  practice  the  political  staff  carried 
this  art  to  so  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  almost  to  merit  the 
designation  of  a  '  science/  In  experienced  hands  the  origin,  motive, 
and  scope  of  any  given  lie  came  to  be  gauged  with  a  precision 
which  could  rightly  be  described  as  mathematical.  As  to  the 
detection  of  a  lie,  this  comparatively  simple  process  is  soon  acquired. 
With  a  little  practice  on  a  good  field,  where  everybody,  including 
his  own  native  staff,  is  continually  performing  the  most  complicated 
figures  and  evolutions  known  to  the  art  of  lying,  a  political  officer 
gets  to  recognise  the  lie  and  the  half-truth  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact.  It  becomes  a  mechanical  mental  process  with  him. 

But  the  analysis  of  a  lie  is  a  far  more  complicated  matter. 
To  differentiate  between  lies,  exaggerations,  and  inaccuracies 
is  uot  so  difficult.  But  to  detect  the  motive  which  prompted 
the  lie — in  that  lies  the  crux.  As  I  have  said,  in  some  cases 
political  officers,  after  long  experience,  and  acting  on  rules 
deduced  from  thousands  of  observed  cases,  not  infrequently 
acquire  the  power  of  accurate  analysis  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
In  other  cases,  however,  as  might  be  expected  when  a  lower  stage 
of  proficiency  had  been  reached,  a  wrong  analysis  is  made  ;  some 
motive  other  than  the  true  one  is  attributed  to  a  lie  and  great 
injustice,  and  even  hardship,  result. 

In  the  case  which  we  have  just  quoted  we  assumed  that  the  motive 
underlying  the  lie  was  a  bad  one.  Let  us  now  suppose  another  case 
where  the  village  head  has  supplied  the  political  officer  with  a  com- 
pletely false  return  as  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  village,  and 
let  us  analyse  his  lie  and  see  what  might  have  been  the  underlying 
motive.  The  village  head  may  be  a  cunning,  able,  unscrupulous 
fellow,  quite  capable  of  lying  to  deceive  the  white  man  and  of 
oppressing  his  own  people  at  the  same  time.  He  may  have  made 
this  return  with  the  full  intention  of  collecting  the  taxea  authorised 
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in  accordance   with   the   correct   return   in   his   possession,    and 
having    done  so  to  put   the   difference,  the  balance  over    after 
paying  up  the  amount  appointed  by  the  political  officer  to  the 
Government,  into  his  own  pocket.    Now  such  a  village  head  might 
be  altogether  bad  or  not.    It  is  certainly  to  be  said  in  his  favour 
that  he  has  at'  all  events  shown  some  initiative,  some  intelligence, 
some  forethought.    Selfish  perhaps  he  is,  but  still  the  fact  that  he 
has  taken  all  this  trouble  to  concoct  a  complete  set  of  figures  shows 
that  he  has  industry.    Now  the  political  officer,  as  he  is  responsible 
for  the  appointment  and  retention  in  their  posts  of  efficient  village 
heads,  has  to  decide  in  his  mind  what  weight  he  will  give  to  such 
favourable  considerations  in  arriving  at  a  right  decision  as  to  the 
value  of    this  particular  village  head.    What  is  he  to  do  ?     On 
what  lines  should  his  further  analysis  proceed  ?    The  reply  is  obvious. 
The  return  is  inaccurate.    The  village  head  has  shown  some  init- 
iative, some  ability,  some   industry  in  preparing  it.    The  proper 
test  of  his  value  as  a  village  head  will  be  '  Has  he  exhibited  those 
qualities  in  a  sufficiently  marked  degree  to  counteract  the  flaw  in 
his  character  which  the  fact  that  he  is  a  liar  denotes  ?  '     'Is  the 
false  return  sufficiently  false  ?  '    '  Is  it  a  crude  lie  or  a  half-truth 
sufficiently  plausible  to    deceive  an  inexperienced  political  officer 
during  his  first  tour  in  the  country  ? '    If  it  is,  then  there  are  points 
about  that  village  head  which  render  his  retention  in  office  expedient. 
Remove  the  motive  which  prompted  the  lie,  the  flaw  in  his  character 
will  disappear  and  you  will  have  a  useful  Government  servant.    It 
may  even  be  that  the  return  is  concocted  in  so  clever  and  cunning 
a  manner,  is  so  full  of  half-truths  capable  of  plausible  explanations, 
and  especially  the  mode  of  presentation  of  the  return  may  be  so 
skilful,  the  replies  to  the  questions  arising  out  of  it  given  in  so  prompt 
and  engaging  a  manner,  and  with  such  apparent  candour  and  truth, 
that  even  an  experienced  political  officer  may  find  himself  arriving 
at  a  totally  wrong  assessment  as  the  result,  and  be  surprised,  when 
he  comes  to  carry  out  a  personal  inquisition,  that  he  could  be  so 
taken  in.    In  such  a  case  he  will,  of  course,  immediately  note  that 
he  has  had  to  do  with  a  village  head  of  exceptional  diplomatic  and 
administrative  powers.     Such  a  man,  he  will  know,  is  capable  of 
filling  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust. 

The  rendition  of  a  completely  false  return  may  therefore  not  be 
any  proof  whatsoever  of  the  unsuitability  of  a  village  head  for  em- 
ployment, even  when  the  motive  is  a  purely  selfish  one  ;  how  much 
less  then  should  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  our  pre- 
judices in  respect  to  lying  when  we  come  across  a  case  of  skilfu\ 
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deliberate  lying  actuated  by  the  highest  altruistic  motives.  Such 
cases  quite  frequently  occur.  The  village  head  is  regarded  as 
the  protector  of  the  village.  He  is  there  to  guide  the  ignorant 
villagers,  to  safeguard  their  interests,  to  be  the  scapegoat  for 
their  delinquencies.  If  he  fulfils  these  obligations  well  he  comes 
to  be  regarded  with  great  affection  by  the  villagers,  and  he  in 
turn  regards  them  as  his  own  family.  On  the  horizon  appears 
the  terrifying  form  of  the  political  officer  on  tour,  carrying  out  a 
village  to  village  assessment.  The  village  head  may  probably  never 
have  seen  a  white  man.  He  regards  him  with  the  greatest  possible 
dislike  and  fear.  In  respect  to  the  taxes  demanded  in  former  years 
by  the  Emirs,  and  the  additional  exactions  of  their  slaves,  he  has 
come  to  know  pretty  well  how  he  stands.  He  has  successfully  pro- 
tected the  villagers  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  life  tolerable  to 
them  up  to  the  present.  But  this  white  man — what  is  he  to  say  to 
him  ?  He  has  given  orders  that  the  village  head  shall  prepare  a 
complete  list  of  males,  females,  sheep,  goats,  &c. ;  was  ever  such  an 
inquisition  made  ?  However,  the  village  head  thinks  it  better  to 
carry  out  orders,  and  prepares  a  completely  false  return,  but  not  with 
any  selfish  motive.  If  he  should  succeed  in  hoodwinking  the  white 
man,  he  will  not  collect  any  additional  amount  on  his  own  account, 
but  will  allow  the  villagers  to  enjoy  any  advantages  derived  from 
his  successfully  presented  false  return.  Here  is  a  nice  problem 
in  the  analysis  of  lying  for  the  political  officer  to  solve.  Now  is 
this  man  lying  for  the  same  motives  as  the  selfish  individual  we  have 
just  been  considering,  or  is  he  an  altruist  ready  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  good  of  his  people  ?  For  the  village  head  has  been 
informed  that  penalties,  including  imprisonment,  may  be  imposed 
for  rendering  a  false  return.  If  even  in  the  case  of  the  individual 
prompted  by  a  purely  selfish  motive  much  may  be  said  to  prove 
that,  although  a  liar,  he  may  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  how 
much  more  can  be  said  in  the  case  of  this  high-minded  in- 
dividual ?  The  guide  in  this  case  must  be  again,  I  think,  the  ability 
displayed  m  the  concoction  of  the  false  return  and  the  plausibility 
of  its  presentation.  Some  political  officers  would,  I  know,  differ 
from  me  on  this  point,  arguing  that  the  fact  that  the  man  has 
displayed  a  noble  lack  of  self-interest,  and  willingness  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  people,  should  be  considered  to  discount  even  gross 
lack  of  skill  in  the  concoction  of  his  lies,  and  that  a  man  who  lies 
clumsily  but  with  a  public-spirited  motive  is  more  deserving  than 
the  more  skilful  liar  whose  actions  are  governed  by  selfish  motives. 
I  will  not  labour  this  point. 
VOL.  XLV.— NO.  269,  N.S. 
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To  take  another  case.  Supposing  the  village  head  in  presenting 
his  false  return  has  not  been  acting  on  his  own  initiative  at  all,  but 
has  simply  carried  out  the  orders  given  to  him  by  one  of  the  Emir's 
messengers  who  has  been  sent  to  anticipate  the  Political  Officer's 
visit  by  about  twenty-four  hours  at  each  village  ;  how  are  we  to 
view  his  conduct  ?  Is  he  to  be  considered  as  an  admirably  dis- 
ciplined individual  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  obey  the  orders 
of  his  Chief,  even  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  liberty  in  the  white  man's 
gaol  ?  Or  is  he  to  be  considered  as  lacking  all  backbone  and  a 
ready  prey  to  any  rascal  who  comes  along  ?  For  the  Emir's 
messenger  may  very  well  have  conveyed  not  the  Emir's  message 
but  some  lying  invention  of  his  own  with  a  view  to  sharing  any  profit 
which  may  result  in  the  successful  hoodwinking  of  the  white  man. 
Many  other  cases  will,  no  doubt,  present  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  the  imaginative  reader.  For  instance,  how  about  the  village  head 
who  has  likes  and  dislikes,  who  protects  one  section  of  the  villagers 
and  tells  plausible  lies  on  their  behalf,  but  who  blurts  out  the  truth 
with  respect  to  others  who  are  his  enemies  ?  And  so  on  and  so  on ; 
instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  a  great  many  points  are 
to  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  proper  valuation  of  a  lie  when 
uttered  by  a  village  head.  Before  leaving  this  fascinating  subject 
1  would  add  that  a  very  safe  guide  as  to  whether  the  lie  has  been 
successfully  presented,  and  the  Political  Officer  led  astray  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  is  to  be  found  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
village  head  at  his  final  parting  interview  with  the  white  man. 
Should  he  wear  a  guilty,  hang-dog,  depressed  air  it  may  very  fairly 
safely  be  assumed  that  he  has  been  telling  the  truth.  Should  he, 
however,  possess  an  upright  carriage,  look  you  straight  between 
the  eyes  as  one  who  has  nothing  to  fear,  you  may  quite  certainly 
be  sure  that  you  have  been  successfully  humbugged.  Village 
heads  who  have  been  found  out  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment invariably  accept  their  sentences  without  depression  of 
spirits,  their  clean  consciences,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
done  their  best,  even  though  unsuccessfully,  enables  them  to  face  the 
hardships  of  prison  with  cheerfulness.  '  Mens  conscia  recti.' 

To  tell  palpable  lies,  always,  the  whole  time,  and  on  every 
possible  occasion,  often  without  any  motive,  is  not  to  practise 
the  art  of  lying.  In  Nigeria  there  is  a  section  of  natives  known  as 
the  '  Cattle  Filane.'  They  are  nomad  herdsmen  and  have  little 
in  common  with  the  other  natives,  except  in  so  far  as  they  strongly 
object  to  paying  the  Is.  Qd.  per  head  which  is  the  tax  on  cattle  de- 
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manded  by  Government,  known  locally  as  '  Jangali.'  Living  with 
their  herds  a  great  deal  in  the  uninhabited  and  remote  districts  they 
are  an  extremely  picturesque  people.  Being  of  Semitic  origin,  they 
are  quite  different  from  the  negro,  resembling  in  their  appearance 
and  mode  of  life  pictures  and  descriptions  relating  to  Biblical  times. 
Of  them  David  might  well  have  said  in  his  haste  '  All  men  are  liars/ 
Members  of  this  tribe  do  not  practise  the  art  of  lying,  they  simply 
refrain  from  speaking  the  truth.  I  have  known  the  possessor  of 
hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  not  only  to  deny  such 
possession,  but  also  the  very  existence  of  such  an  animal  on  the  face 
of  the  -earth.  When  pressed,  he  admitted  that  he  had  heard  of 
such  animals  running  wild,  when  further  pressed  he  admitted  that 
he  had  seen  such  animals,  when  further  pressed  he  admitted  that 
he  had  friends  who  owned  cattle,  when  further  pressed  again  ho 
admitted  that  he  had  one  cow  in  his  possession,  bought  from  a 
friend  (but  not  yet  paid  for)  for  the  sake  of  its  milk  which  was 
given  to  one  of  his  children  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  So, 
through  the  whole  of  a  long  interview,  a  Cattle  Filane  will  lie. 
I  confess  his  manner  is  often  pleasant  and  plausible,  and  he  makes 
his  lying  statements  with  emphasis  and  decision,  but  he  gives  no 
key  to  the  political  officer  as  to  his  character,  because  he  habitually 
lies  without  any  motive.  Of  course,  a  man  who  never  tells  the 
truth  has  an  undue  advantage  in  the  presentation  of  a  lie  '  viva  voce  ' 
over  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  interlard  his  lies  with  true  state- 
ments, as  he  is  always  in  practice,  with  his  eye  well  in  as  it  were.  But 
so  crude  and  palpable  are  the  Cattle  Filane's  lies  that  they  deceive 
nobody.  What  is  worse  the  political  officer  feels  all  the  time  that 
the  Filane  realises  that  nobody  is  going  to  believe  anything  he  says. 
Thus  a  passage  of  lies,  so  valuable  as  an  index  of  character  in  the 
cr.se  of  other  natives,  has  no  value  whatsoever  in  the  case  of  Cattle 
Filane.  As  a  result,  this  tribe  remains  to  this  day  a  sealed  book  to  us. 
We  know  only  one  thing  certain  about  them,  that  is  that  the  returns 
on  our  records  as  to  the  numbers  of  their  cattle  are  all  wrong. 

Many  of  the  Emirs  are  great  and  skilful  performers.  Of  course, 
occupying  the  positions  they  do,  having  to  engage  in  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  highest  European  officials  and  generally  to  conserve 
an  atmosphere  of  '  haute  diplomatic '  around  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  very  expert  in  the  art  of  polite  lying.  It  is 
generally  recognised  that  to  enable  them  to  discharge  these  im- 
portant duties  successfully  it  is  essential  for  them  to  keep 
their  hands  in  by  lying  often  and  on  a  large  variety  of  sub- 
jects. So  it  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  "a  political  officer  to  waste 
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his  time,  except  by  way  of  pastime  or  practice,  in  the  analysis 
of  an  Emir's  lies.  The  same  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the 
messengers  employed  as  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  the 
Residents.  In  hardly  any  circumstances  can  such  a  messenger  be 
held  responsible  for  the  lie  itself ;  his  duties  and  responsibilities  end 
with  the  presentation  of  the  lie.  In  this  latter  branch  of  the  art 
he  must  be  proficient,  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  duties  at  all. 

Not  but  what  he  may  at  times  exhibit  powers  of  initiative  and 
creation  in  a  manner  highly  indicative  of  ability.  For  instance,  an 
Emir's  messenger  brings  a  message  to  the  Resident  to  the  effect  that 
all  the  horses  in  the  Emirate  died  last  week,  and  that  the  Emir 
therefore  regrets  that  he  cannot  meet  the  request  of  the 
Government  in  providing  horses  for  the  use  of  the  Mounted  Infantry. 
But  that  one  horse  escaped,  a  favourite  horse  of  the  Emir's,  and 
that  it,  although  ill,  is  entirely  at  the  service  of  the  Resident  if 
he  so  desires.  Now  the  presentation  of  such  a  lie  as  this,  to  a 
possibly  short-tempered  Resident,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  is  an 
operation  requiring  delicacy  of  touch  on  the  part  of  the  messenger. 
On  the  receipt  of  such  a  message,  in  addition  to  keeping  his  temper, 
the  Resident  is  faced  with  a  host  of  interesting  and  important  con- 
tingencies. He  has  to  decide  in  his  mind  for  certain  as  to  whether 
the  last  portion  of  the  message  regarding  the  Emir's  favourite  horse 
was  furnished  by  the  Emir  himself,  or  invented  by  the  Emir's 
messenger  on  the  road  between  the  Emir's  palace  and  the  Residency. 
In  the  former  case  no  special  attention  need  be  paid  to  it.  Such 
a  graceful  nourish  is,  of  course,  an  easy  matter  for  a  practised  per-" 
former,  which  the  Emir  must  be,  or  he  would  never  have  attained 
th,e  high  and  responsible  position  which  he  enjoys.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Emir  in  point  of  fact  simply  said  to  the  messenger, 
'  Oh,  go  and  tell  the  white  man  all  the  horses  are  dead  and  get  out  of 
my  sight,'  and  the  messenger  thought  out  the  '  favourite  horse ' 
in  addition  on  the  road,  then  indeed  he  is,  or  should  be,  especially 
noted  for  promotion  to  a  post  of  administrative  responsibility. 
It  is  evident  that  he  possesses  a  feeling  for  proportion  for  what 
the  white  man  has  a  right  to  expect,  for  the  means  by  which  satis- 
factory relations  can  be  established  and  maintained  between  in- 
dividuals ;  a  feeling,  in  short,  for  those  subtleties  which  it  is  essential 
that  the  holder  of  a  responsible  administrative  post  should  possess. 

The  art  of  lying  does  not  consist  then  in  simply  just  telling  lies. 
If  it  did,  then  all  men  could  practise  the  art  successfully.  No,  it 
is  something  much  more  subtle  and  complicated.  The  art  of  lying 
consists  of  reducing  the  mind  of  the  recipient  to  a  state  of  bewilder- 
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ment.  Once  this  is  done,  he  will  be  prepared  to  believe  an  untruth 
to  be  a  truth,  or  '  vice  versa,'  just  as  you  may  wish  him  to  do.  It  is 
of  little  value  planting  in  his  mind  an  inaccurate  fact  or  a  false 
conviction,  if  he  thinks  that  he  has  been  told  the  truth.  He  will  go 
away  with  a  mind  '  in  being/  as  it  were,  slightly  impaired  by  the 
retention  of  a  radically  mistaken  idea  in  respect  to  facts,  but  im- 
paired only  in  that  one  direction,  and  fully  capable  of  action  in  all 
other  directions;  even  capable  of  recovering  itself  and  ejecting 
the  intruder. 

No,  the  art  of  lying  has  a  far  greater  scope  than  this,  and  can 
induce  results  of  a  more  enduring  and  far-reaching  nature.  The  art 
lies  in  so  mixing  up  absolute  falsehood  with  truths,  half  truths, 
appropriate  inaccuracies,  and  exaggerations,  as  to  reduce  the  mind 
of  the  recipient  to  such  a  condition  of  bewilderment  and  bomuse- 
ment  as  to  render  it  incapable,  for  at  least  some  time,  of  any  action 
at  all  outside  itself.  The  recipient  should  be  left  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  has  heard  the  truth,  but  the  disagreeable  notion 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  what  he  has  heard  is  not  or  may  not  be 
true.  His  mind  will  then  feed  upon  itself  and  will  thus  be  reduced 
to  a  state  of  inactivity  with  regard  to  all  other  matters  for  an 
appreciable  space  of  time.  Not  knowing  exactly  where  the  truth 
begins  or  where  the  falsehood  ends,  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  falsehood  at  all,  but  with  a  conviction  that  there  must  be 
some  somewhere,  the  mind  of  the  recipient  will  lose  all  power  of 
recovering  itself  by  verifying  facts,  for  it  will  not  know  where  to 
begin,  or  which  fact  to  set  about  verifying. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  attain  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
lying  the  habit  of  strict  accuracy  of  statement  must  be  acquired 
and  constantly  practised.  Thus  only  can  the  delicate  shades  of 
the  half  truth  be  secured.  It  is  the  half-truth  on  which  the  most 
expert  performers  chiefly  depend  to  enable  the  virulent  falsehood 
to  take  effect.  Between  the  most  crude  processes  as  practised 
by  the  Cattle  Filane  in  abstaining  from  the  truth  altogether,  and 
the  art  of  lying  as  presented  by  the  well  informed  Filane  village 
or  district  head,  there  is  all  the  difference  that  exists  between  a 
geometric  pattern  for  a  wall-paper  traced  with  rule  and  compass 
and  the  delicate  delineation  of  sunlight  on  mountain  mist  and  sea 
by  a  Turner. 

'Splendide  mendax !  Eheu  fugaces ! '  The  glorious  liars, 
Pagans  and  Muslims,  and  their  lies  with  whom  I  was  privileged  to 
live  for  many  happy  years.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  I  shall  hear 
them  no  more. 
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A  BALLADE  OF  <  THE  RISING  SUN.' 

EACH  day,  at  sunset,  down  a  lane  I  go 
Heavy  with  clay  and  dark  with  shadowy  pine, 
But  ending  in  an  Inn,  whose  windows  glow 
As  though  the  sky  behind  did  through  them  shine. 
Golden  above  the  crossroads  stands  its  sign ; 
Erect  and  full  of  fire  though  day  be  done. 
And  thither,  at  the  hour  when  rich  men  dine, 
I  go  at  sunset  to  '  The  Rising  Sun.' 

The  sanded  floor  ;   the  huge  spittoons  ;    the  row 
Of  plates  and  pewters,  in  a  gleaming  line ; 
The  firelight  on  the  beams ;  the  talk  whose  flow 
Blends  with  the  distant  bells  and  low  of  kine  ; 
The  fumes  of  shag ;  the  port  of  '89  ; 
The  kingly  beer  whereof  I'd  drink  a  tun ; 
These  old,  good  things  around  my  heart  entwine. 
I  go  at  sunset  to  'the  Rising  Sun.' 

Where  are  the  Inns  our  fathers  used  to  know  ? 

Where  are  those  strongholds  stored  with  songs  and  wine  ? 

And  where  the  bluff  stout  heart  of  .long  ago  ? 

Passing  or  past :  Declined  or  in  decline.  .  .  . 

Gone,  England,  with  the  glories  that  were  thine 

Of  Freedom  and  of  feasting  and  of  fun ! 

And  homesick  for  these  fallen  things  and  fine, 

I  go  at  sunset  to  'The  Rising  Sun.' 

Envoy. 

Landlord, — if  I  may  touch  on  things  divine — 
My  life  through  dark  and  slippery  ways  may  run : 
But  there's  an  Inn  to  end  this  road  of  mine. 
I  go  at  sunset  to  a  rising  sun. 

GEOFFEEY  HOWARD. 
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THE   TRAVESTY  OF  AN  IDEAL:  A   REPLY. 
BY  W.  R.  SAUNDERS. 

THE  article  under  this  title  in  the  June  number  of  THE  CORNHILL 
is  a  harsh,  unsympathetic,  and  in  many  places  an  inaccurate  de- 
scription of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  curriculum  in  our  elemen- 
tary schools ;  a  description  which  is  an  indictment  calculated  to  give 
wrong  impressions  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  schools,  and  pain 
and  resentment  to  those  who  work  therein.  Written  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  the  article  would  have  been  true,  for  then  the  '  Lowe 
Code  '  (with  its  accompanying  '  Payment  by  Results ')  was  in  force, 
That  code  said  in  effect :  '  Here  are  so  many  subjects  to  be  taught  ; 
so  many  shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  child  who  passes  in  them,' 
the  result  being,  that  the  true  end  of  education  was  obscured  and 
cram  took  its  place,  originality  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  was  re- 
pressed, the  child  was  reduced  to  a  grant-earning  machine,  and  the 
teacher  to  the  individual  who  operated  the  machine.  The  best 
teacher  was  not  the  best  educator,  but  the  one  who  earned  the 
largest  amount  of  grant.  To-day  the  Board  of  Education  says : 
'  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  education  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word  ;  the  high  function  of  the  teacher  is  to  prepare  the  child  for 
the  life  of  a  good  citizen,  to  create  or  foster  the  aptitude  for  work 
and  for  the  intelligent  use  of  leisure,'  and,  says  a  modern  edu- 
cationist, '  The  cultivation  of  rational  interests  is  the  very  end 
and  purpose  of  schooling '  (Ballard) ;  in  short,  the  education  given 
in  the  elementary  school  is  to  be  liberal  and  humanising.  In  a 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  MacTavish, '  What  Labour  wants  from  Education/ 
he  writes :  '  Education  must  be  something  that  will  set  free  the 
soul,  will  open  the  eyes  to  beauty  and  wonder  and  enable  a  man 
to  become  a  higher  being  with  more  intellect  and  more  love  towards 
his  fellow-men.'  That  is  a  happy  and  significant  note  of  the 
times.  Such,  then,  is  the  ideal ;  let  us  see  how  it  is  attained. 

What  are  the  subjects  which  make  for  a  liberal  and  humane 
education  ?  Nature  Study  in  its  broadest  sense,  Literature, 
Drawing  (including  work  in  colour),  History,  Geography,  Hand- 
work, and  for  the  necessities  of  everyday  life,  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
and  Spelling.  The  latter  are  necessarily  essential,  but  the  others 
nurture,  feed,  elevate,  and  form.  Take  Nature  Study.  What 
is  Nature  Study,  and  why  should  it  be  taught  ?  Nature  Study  is 
the  research  method  applied  in  a  very  elementary  way  to  any  branch 
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of  Natural  History.  It  is  not  a  series  of  formal  lessons  in  Botany, 
Geology,  Entomology,  or  Zoology ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  develop  in 
the  child  a  scientific  way  of  looking  at  things  before  it  hears  of  any- 
thing about  special  sciences.  '  Nature  Study  means  getting  interested 
in  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  outer  world,  learning  to  see,  trying  to 
find  out  the  '  go '  of  things  ; '  it  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  the  mood 
of  inquiry  rather  than  the  acquisition  of  many  facts.  Scientific 
terminology  is  avoided,  for  that  way  boredom  lies.  A  child  is 
not  taught  that  a  primrose  is  a  '  perennial  herb,  leaves  sessile  and 
spathulate,  stamens  epipetalous,  &c./  but  to  see  for  himself  that  the 
leaves  are  wrinkled  and  to  ask  why,  that  the  flower  is  conspicuous, 
and  that  some  styles  are  long  and  some  short,  and  why.  The  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  to  supply  the  information  which  the  child 
cannot  possibly  find  out  for  himself.  And  further — we  want  to 
cultivate  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  scholar's  nature,  to  perceive 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  to  experience  those  '  vital  feelings  of 
delight '  of  which  Wordsworth  spoke.  The  majesty  of  cumulus 
clouds,  the  pendent  gracefulness  of  a  birch  in  early  spring,  the 
soft  blue  of  the  sky,  the  brilliant  colours  of  birds  and  insects,  a 
Turneresque  sunset — all  these  minister  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  firmament  sheweth 
His  handiwork.'  The  boy  and  girl  who  have  had  lessons  on  clouds, 
out  of  doors,  understand  that  verse.  Rural  schools,  of  course, 
have  a  distinct  pull  over  large  town  schools.  The  country  to  the 
former  is  an  outer,  uncovered  class-room.  Yet  the  latter  have  the 
sky  above,  they  can  experiment  on  the  growth  of  seeds,  and  make 
records  of  temperatures  in  sun  and  shade.  Some  trees  are  sure 
to  be  near,  and  vacant  building  plots  have  been  known  to  pro- 
vide botanical  material.  For  some  town  schools,  too,  the  '  school 
journey  '  for  a  week  or  ten  days  is  now  a  yearly  expedition  of  great 
educational  value,  wherein  town  children  can  obtain  first-hand 
knowledge  of  things  outside  their  everyday  experience. 

Concerning  Geography.  '  It  is  taught  as  a  mass  of  facts  about 
countries,  towns,  and  seas,'  says  Mr.  Allan.  That  is  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  Geography  teaching  of  the  '70's  and  '80's — topo- 
graphy pure  and  simple  ;  a  part  of  Geography,  but  a  subordinate 
part  only.  For  what  does  Mr.  Allan  take  the  teacher  in  the 
Elementary  School  ?  A  clod,  with  no  more  inherent  power  of  pro- 
gress than  a  clod.  The  teaching  of  this  subject  has  been  revolution- 
ised by  the  work  of  men  like  Mackinder,  Lyde,  Herbertson,  and 
Patrick  Geddes ;  their  principles  have  been  learned  by  teachers 
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who  have  sat  at  their  feet  or  read  their  works  and  then  gone  forth 
into  the  schools  carrying  the  New  Geography  with  them, 
young  children,  Geography,  like  charity,  must  begin  at  home. 
They  must  know  the  name  of  their  own  village  or  town,  the  hill, 
the  plain,  the  valley,  the  stream,  the  canal  or  railway  which  ar.«  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  What  is  the  value  of  knowing 
that  the  Amazon  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world  if  one  does  not 
know  the  name  of  the  river  which  meanders  a  stone's  throw  from 
one's  home  ?  Following  this,  descriptions  of  peoples  of  other  lands 
will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  serious  study  of  f 
countries,  Red  Indians  and  their  wigwams,  Arabs  and  their 
Eskimos  and  their  snow  huts  and  kayaks,  Japanese  and  their 
curious  kites  ;  these  will  widen  the  child's  horizon  and  awaken  the  i  r 
interest  in  other  lands.  A  few  questions  will  indicate  the  lines  on 
which  Geography  is  taught  to  older  children  of  to-day.  Why  is 
the  cotton  industry  located  in  Lancashire  and  the  cutlery  industry 
in  Sheffield  ?  Why  is  Beachy  Head  a  headland  and  Dungeness 
a  point,  and  why  does  the  latter  increase  in  length  ?  London  and 
Winnipeg  are  nearly  in  the  same  latitude.  Why  do  they  differ 
so  much  in  climate  ?  What  has  caused  the  Sahara  ?  Why  are 
the  dwellers  therein  nomads  ?  '  No  neglect  to  develop  the  reason- 
ing powers '  in  such  a  course  of  study. 

And  the  same  with  History.  If  teachers  were  the  slaves  of 
certain  arid  text-books  of  History,  then  their  teaching  of  it  would 
be  '  a  series  of  happenings,  reigns,  and  biographies  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,'  in  short,  mostly  chronology — necessary,  no  doubt, 
but  deadly  dull.  Have  Seeley,  Froude,  Gardiner,  and  Oman  lectured 
and  written  for  naught  ?  Are  there  no  such  gatherings  as  Summer 
Schools  of  History  ?  Having  tasted  the  bread  of  those  historians 
will  a  teacher  offer  his  scholars  dates  only  ?  Here  are  the  bases 
of  two  schemes  of  lessons  to  boys  of  thirteen :— The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  Commons,  1603  to  1690 ;  the  growth  of  the 
British  Empire,  1600  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (History  and  Geo- 
graphy co-ordinated).  The  History  lessons  should  have  an  ethical 
effect.  From  the  lives  of  Alfred  the  Great,  Simon  de  Montfort, 
Bruce,  Joan  of  Arc,  Hampden  and  Cromwell,  of  Wolfe  and  Cliye, 
of  Nelson,  some  ideals  of  citizenship  and  patriotism  have  been  in- 
stilled. Browning,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  sees  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Trafalgar  and  Gibraltar,  and  says  : 

1  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me— howcan  I  help  England  ? ' 
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And  when  the  Great  Call  came  in  1914,  Young  England,  whether 
educated  in  Elementary  or  Public  School,  heard  and  responded. 

Local  History,  Geography,  and  Nature  Study  are  sometimes 
combined  in  one  scheme  of  lessons  called  Regional  Survey.  The 
scholars  in  one  school  in  Herts  who  studied  such  a  scheme  divided 
the  work  between  them.  The  History  dealt  with  the  derivation  of 
the  name  of  the  village,  the  history  and  architecture  of  the  church, 
the  ruins  of  a  royal  palace,  and  the  old  houses  and  farms.  Those 
who  studied  the  Geography,  learned  of  the  river,  the  roads  and  foot- 
paths, the  canal  and  the  railway,  the  village  industries,  illustrat- 
ing their  work  by  sketches  and  plans.  The  Nature  Study  section 
made  a  collection  of  the  flora  and  fossils,  noted  and  recorded  any- 
thing of  interest  in  the  bird  life,  and  made  records  of  the  rainfall 
and  weather  generally. 

'  The  scholars  should  be  taught  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
beauty  of  form  and  colour.'  That  is  not  a  quotation  from  Ruskin  ; 
it  is  from  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  each 
school  in  the  country  possesses  at  least  one.  Mark,  an  official 
publication !  Mr.  Allan  complains  of '  woefully  dingy  schools,  of  the 
walls,  of  out-of-date  maps  on  the  walls  (maps  now  are  rolled  up  and 
placed  on  racks  till  wanted),  of  garish  prints,  of  the  clock.'  Then 
suggestions  are  made  of  pleasing  papers,  copies  of  masterpieces,  and 
of  historical  and  industrial  subjects.  We  retort,  the  complaints 
are  groundless,  for  the  suggestions  have  been  adopted,  not  in  isolated 
cases,  but  (with  one  exception,  the  clock)  as  a  general  rule. 
That  '  inevitable  utilitarian  clock.'  Agreed — but  what  would  you, 
Mr.  Allan  ?  The  members  of  the  nearest  wood-carving  class  might 
be  asked  to  try  their  skill  in  making  a  clock  case.  Copies  of  Turner's 
Venice  pictures  ;  '  The  Cherub  Choir ; '  '  The  Laughing  Cavalier  ; ' 
1  Hope  ; '  ' Interior  of  a  Stable  ; '  'Sir  Galahad  ' ;  these,  with  softly- 
tinted  walls,  with  vases  and  bowls  of  graceful  shape  and  good  colour- 
ing, make  up  an  artistic  environment  for  the  child.  The  pictures  are 
explained,  and  the  vases,  as  well  as  natural  forms,  are  used  in  the 
drawing  lessons,  during  which  beautiful  curvature  is  revealed  to 
him.  Thus  by  the  end  of  school  life  a  feeling  for  form  and  colour 
is  developed  and  observation  is  quickened.  Yet  Mr.  Allan  says 
'  that  beauty  is  never  revealed  to  him,  and  that  the  total  effect  of 
artistic  surroundings  "  would  be  "  incalculable/  Not  '  would  be,' 
but  is  ;  for  gone  are  the  china  dogs  with  their  fixed  stare,  the  wax 
fruits  under  glass  shades,  the  contorted,  painful  6%d.  vases,  the  cheap 
German  prints  and  grocers'  almanacs  of  mid- Victorian  days,  and 
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pride  of  place  given  to  a  copy  of  a  Turner,  or  a  Reynolds,  or  a 
shapely  vase.  Beautiful  things  have  -entered  the  common  market, 
from  thence  into  the  common  life,  and  so  Art  has  entered  the 
home.  The  whole  level  of  national  taste  in  art  and  letters  has 
been  raised,  in  a  great  measure  as  the  result  of  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  But  we  should  like  to  hear  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  society  for  the  prevention  of  the  erection  of  those  long, 
unlovely  streets  which  disfigure  so  many  of  our  towns.  Yi 
picture  galleries  in  school  time  are  permitted,  and  here  is  the 
experience  of  a  Head  Mistress  of  a  large  girls'  school  in  London  : 

'Visits  to  picture  galleries  were  made  regularly  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  girls'  day  school  life.  They  were  used  as  an 
instrument  of  education  in  the  present,  and  a  storehouse  of  pleasure 
for  the  future.  By  means  of  these  visits  the  girls  were  trained 
to  appreciate  something  of  the  beautiful,  whereby  they  rose  to  a 
higher  plane  from  which  they  obtained  a  wider  and  nobler  out- 
look which  would  help  to  keep  them  above  the  gross,  the  sordid, 
and  the  base.' 

Those  visits  were  productive  of  something  other  than  Academy 
headaches.  In  connection  with  the  interior  decoration  of  schools, 
two  voices,  one  of  1872,  the  other  of  1916,  will  be  of  interest : 

'  There  is  not  a  Primary  School  in  England  which  is  painted 
with  the  history  of  England  ;  there  is  no  Public  School  ornamented 
with  anything  more  instructive  than  carvings  of  their  own  names 
by  the  youthful  pocket-knives  of  British  worthies.  And  then  you 
are  told  how  interesting  it  is  to  have  these  graffiti  of  men  after- 
wards renowned ;  like  Sinaitic  inscriptions  of  wanderers  through 
the  howling  wilderness  of  school.  How  absurd,  how  profane,  how 
heterodox,  how  very  slow,  how  generally  improper  it  would  be 
•  to  have  a  fresco  of  Marathon,  or  Hastings,  or  Cressy,  or  Trafalgar 
instead  of  the  incised  autograph  of  the  distinguished  little  Jawkins 
who  afterwards  became  a  Cabinet  Minister ! ' — Lecture  by  St.  John 
Tyrwhitt,  1872. 

And  that  very  live  educational  body,  '  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association,'  passed  this  resolution  in  1916  : 

*  That  because  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  beauty  in  early  years  the  school  buildings  and  interiors  should 
be  designed  with  this  end  in  view.' 
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It  is  a  happy  coincidence,  that  in  the  same  year  frescoes, 
illustrating  scenes  from  British  industries,  were  unveiled  in  a 
L.C.C.  school. 

The  Handwork  lesson  is  the  most  popular  one  of  the  week. 
Then  the  dullard  gets  his  chance  (he  is  generally  the  neatest  work- 
man, if  not  the  most  inventive)  ;  there  is  not  so  much  of  '  listening 
to  teacher  ; '  the  delight  of  making  something  is  manifest.  History 
and  Geography  can  be  co-ordinated  (that  blessed  word  !),  and  powers 
of  invention,  resource,  and  self-reliance  are  developed.  The  training 
in  Handwork  is  not  confined  to  one  or  two  upper  classes,  it  is 
progressive,  from  the  clay  modelling  of  the  infants  to  the  benchwork 
of  a  handicraft  centre.  Consider  this  list  of  models  made  by  one 
class  last  term — aeroplane  (easily  first  in  popularity),  Red  Cross 
car,  tank,  anti-aircraft  gun,  doll's  furniture,  Egyptian  shadoof, 
Sedan-chair,  rickshaw ;  and  four  boys  co-operated  in  the  making  of 
an  oasis.  In  the  light  of  these,  where  is  now  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  practical  side  of  his  mind  is  left  to  be  shallowly 
developed  by  carrying  out  fixed  childish  designs  in  wood,  wire,  or 
paper '  ?  That  used  to  be  true.  We  well  remember  fifty  boys 
making  fifty  boxes,  wall -tidies,  and  cradles,  all  of  the  same  pattern. 
Happily  those  days  are  no  more,  and  incidentally  many  books 
on  Handwork  containing  the  afore-mentioned  designs  are  a  drug 
in  the  market,  if  they  have  not  already  been  sold  for  waste  paper. 

Writing  has  its  fashions.  The  copperplate  of  our  grandfathers 
gave  way  to  the  roundhand,  that  to  the  running  hand  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  now  '  Script '  is  the  ruling  fashion.  In  Script  each 
letter  is  detached,  there  are  no  loops,  and  its  appearance  approaches 
that  of  the  printed  page.  Children  take  to  it,  and  poor  writers 
in  the  running  hand  speedily  become  good  writers  in  Script.  Char- 
acter is  displayed,  and  with  practice  speed  does  not  suffer.  Infant 
teachers  rejoice  in  Script,  for  hitherto  they  have  had  to  teach  one 
hundred  and  four  letters  in  teaching  the  elements  of  writing  and 
reading,  two  for  each  written  letter,  capital  and  small,  and  two 
for  each  printed  letter,  capital  and  small.  In  Script  there  are  only 
fifty-two,  for  the  written  letter  and  printed  letter  are  identical, 
except  for  the  curl  of  the  '  a  '  and  '  g.' 

Proficiency  in  mental  gymnastics  is  an  excellent  thing,  provided 
that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Thirty  years  ago  the  average  boy 
could  have  worked  accurately  £489  19s.  llfd.  X  487,  but  would 
have  shied  at  finding  the  cost  of  18  yards  of  silk  at  5s.  6|d.  a  yard. 
The  '  x  '  in  the  first  sum  stood  for  multiplication,  that  was  perfectly  , 
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•clear  to  him  ;  the  principle  of  multiplication  involved  in  the  second 
was  unperceived.  Then  a  stock  sum  was  '  From  £18,969  18s.  Ityd. 
take  £1987  195.  llf  d.\  now  it  is, '  What  is  left  from  £10  after  spend- 
ing £2  17s.  8|d.  ?  '  To  see  a  maid  of  seven  constructing  the  three 
times  table  by  means  of  bone  discs  is  delightful.  Three  piles  of 
discs,  nine  in  each,  is  certainly  three  times  nine ;  then  the  result 
of  the  operation  is  written  3  X  9  =  27.  The  formulae  used  in 
finding  the  areas  of  rectangles  and  circles  are  built  up  '  in  a  prac- 
tical manner  by  the  scholar.'  By  diagrams,  which  are  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  the  scholar  sees  that  L  X  B  =  A,  and 
by  the  manipulation  of  a  piece  of  string  and  a  ruler  he  proves  that 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  just  over  three  times  its  diameter. 
No  boy  need  be  ignorant  of  a  pole  of  ground,  for  that  he  mea- 
sures in  the  school  garden  or  playground.  The  note  of  to-day  in 
Arithmetic  is  intelligent  grasp  of  principles,  of  yesterday  it  was 
mechanical,  unintelligent  accuracy. 

No  contrast  between  the  school  life  of  thirty  years  ago  and  to-day 
is  greater  than  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Then  there  were  three 
stock  books,  what  was  called  a  '  General  Reader,'  an  '  Historical 
Reader/  and  a  'Geographical  Reader/  to  be  prepared  during  the  year 
for  the  annual  inspection.  Oh,  the  weariness  of  mind  as  those 
books  were  read  and  re-read  to  the  wth  degree  of  boredom  !  They 
were  well  enough  for  attaining  the  mechanical  art  of  reading,  but 
for  training  the  intelligence  and  creating  a  taste  for  literature  they 
were  contemptible.  And  for  poetry,  300  lines  had  to  be  learned 
by  heart  by  the  upper  class  only.  Scott  was  the  most  favoured 
author,  because  the  requisite  number  of  lines  could  easily  be  chosen. 
How  many  men  can  remember,  with  no  feeling  of  joy,  the  line 
*  The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before.'  No  such  task  is  ever  imposed 
to-day.  England  has  stores  enough  of  poetry,  suitable  for  every 
age  of  child  life,  so  for  twice  a  week,  say  for  eight  years,  the  child 
comes  under  the  charm  and  influence  of  good  verse.  Do  children 
really  enjoy  and  feel  poetry  ?  Take  this  of  Blake's  : 

4  Little  lamb,  who  made  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee, 
Gave  thee  life  and  bid  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead, 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight 
Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright  ? ' 

Or  this  of  Wordsworth's  : 
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*  Sleep,  baby,  sleep. 

The  great  stars  are  the  sheep, 
The  little  lambs  are  the  stars,  I  guess. 
The  bright  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep/ 

They  are  not  great  verse,  but  what  normally -minded  child  of  seven 
or  eight  can  resist  their  appeal  ?  In  later  school  life,  Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  are  drawn  upon.  No  boy 
leaves  school  without  having  a  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  ;  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur  ; '  '  The  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington ; '  some  of  Wordsworth's  shorter  poems, 
and  of  Browning's  '  How  we  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent 
to  Aix/  Not  that  these  selections  are  entirely  committed  to 
memory — that  were  madness — but  only  the  most  striking  passages, 
and  the  real  beauties  of  expression  and  feeling  enshrined  in  those 
poems  are  revealed  to  the  boy.  The  cumulative  effect  of  years  of 
this  teaching  is  to  train  the  mind  to  appreciate  beauty  of  verse. 
To  give  an  instance  : 

' .  .  .  returning  show 
Deep  black  in  the  afterglow. 

And  one  by  one 

Drop  down  from  the  higher  airs 
Down,  down  the  invisible  stairs/ 

This  was  put  on  the  blackboard  in  front  of  a  class  of  boys  of 
thirteen.  They  knew  what  it  meant,  they  jell  that  it  was  poetry, 
and  was  better  than  saying  '  The  aeroplanes  came  back.'  And 
in  the  next  drawing  lesson  two  boys,  quite  spontaneously,  ex- 
pressed the  verse  in  pastel  drawings. 

What  can  be  said  of  prose  ?  Books  of  literary  merit  and 
exceptional  illustrations  are  provided,  but  are  not  popular,  except 
the  illustrations.  The  fact  must  be  faced  that  at  a  certain  age  the 
average  boy  delights  in  pirates,  Red  Indians  and  cowboys,  in 
detectives  and  blood  and  thunder  generally,  and  that  delight  is  not 
satisfied  or  displaced  by  advising  him  to  read  '  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth  '  or  *  Woodstock.'  Would  it  not  be  psychologically  wise  to 
let  him  have  his  head,  not  on  penny  horribles,  but  with  such  books 
as  Conan  Doyle's  '  White  Company  ; '  '  Allan  Quatermain,'  the 
school  stories  by  T.  B.  Reed,  and  the  exciting  and  adventurous 
tales  by  Gordon  Stables  and  Ballantyne,  not  forgetting  the  prophetic 
exploits  of  '  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,'  and  the  crew  of  the  Nautilus 
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which  journeyed  *  20,000  leagues  under  the  sea,'  told  by  Jules 
Verne  ?  We  make  this  suggestion  to  Headmasters,  Directors 
of  Education,  and  publishers. 

To  sum  up.  The  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  Literature,  History, 
Drawing,  and  Handwork  is  not  mere  mechanical  procedure — but  a 
taste  for  what  is  best  in  literature,  a  feeling  of  beauty,  of  form  and 
colour,  intelligent  ideas  in  history  and  geography,  a  grasp  of 
arithmetical  principles,  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  child's 
natural  environment,  resource,  and  invention  through  Handwork  : 
these  are  the  characteristic  features  of  modern  methods  of  the 
teaching  in  elementary  schools.  And  the  total  result  \  More 
life. 

'  'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
More  life  and  fuller — that  we  want/ 
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'THE  HAND   THAT  ROCKED   THE  CRADLE.' 
BY  JANE  H.  FIKDLATEE. 

THE  hand  that  rocked  the  cradle  !  Such  a  hand  it  was  ;  yet  to 
its  far  from  tender  touch  Jake  and  Ned  Murphy  owed  more  than 
they  knew.  In  considering  the  character  of  Mrs.  Murphy  we  must 
lay  aside  some  perfectly  legitimate  prejudices  and  confess  that  a 
woman  may  have  many  defects  and  yet  be  worthy  of  admiration. 
Her  language  and  manners  were  both  bad  ;  she  was  not  either 
scrupulously  clean  or  scrupulously  honest  ;  she  smoked  too,  and 
her  house  was  always  untidy  ;  yet  she  had  one  extraordinary 
quality  which  outweighed  many  faults,  an  unconquerable  spirit. 
For  the  sixteen  years  since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Murphy  had 
fought  for  a  livelihood  and  gained  it  from  a  hard-fisted  world  by 
doing  a  precarious  trade  in  old  clothes,  rabbit-skins,  and  bottles. 
Her  two  boys  Jake  and  Ned  were  as  wild  as  hawks,  there  was  no 
mischief  they  would  not  join  in,  and  the  marvel  was  that  fither  of 
them  ever  survived  the  numerous  accidents  of  their  childhood. 
Jake  was  nearly  drowned  in  the  Canal  and  brought  back  for  dead  ; 
Ned  fell  from  a  two-storey  window  to  the  pavement  ;  Jake  cut  an 
artery  and  nearly  bled  to  death  .  .  .  indeed  the  tale  of  their  child- 
hood's adventures  would  fill  a  volume  by  itself.  A  more  tender 
mother  of  such  boys  would  have  suffered  torments  of  anxiety  : 
Mrs.  Murphy  was  entirely  stoical  about  her  sons.  It  is  on  record 
that  when  she  opened  the  door  to  a  policeman  bringing  Ned  back 
unconscious  from  one  of  his  many  accidents,  she  only  exclaimed, 
in  that  rich  mixture  of  Irish  and  Scotch  which  was  hers, 

'  Shure  an'  it's  Ned  this  time  ! — aweel,  it'll  be  Jake  the  next — 
ontil  the  bed  wi'  him,  if  ye  plase — he'll  come  to  a'richt — shure  an* 
he  has  a  dozen  lives  like  a  cat ! ' 

Her  nervous  system  was  absolutely  perfect — she  did  not  know 
what  fear  meant  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  even  that  peur  de  mvre 
which  might  very  naturally  have  assailed  a  widow  woman  burdened 
with  the  support  of  two  sons.  If  she  could  not  earn  enough  to 
buy  the  boys  a  good  dinner  she  taught  them  to  go  stoically  without 
one — and  the  lesson  would  be  given  in  no  tender  words  : — 

'  Drat  ye  baith  !  Can  ye  not  be  wantin'  yer  mate  widoot  greetin'  1 
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If  ye  cry,  Ned  me  mannie,  yell  no'  cry  twice — I'se  warrant !  Aff 
til  yer  beds,  bhoys  ! '  Then  Ned  and  Jake,  swallowing  down  tears 
of  hunger  and  disappointment,  know  better  than  to  disobey  ;  they 
would,  in  their  mother's  expressive  phrase,  have  '  got  something 
tae  cry  for  '  if  they  had.  But  very  likely  before  they  were  out  of 
bed  iu  the  morning,  she  was  off  on  her  endless  quest  for  rags,  rabbit- 
skins,  and  bottles  ;  to  return,  perhaps,  carrying  a  pair  of  kippers  in 
her  frankly  dirty  hand,  more  pleased  to  be  able  to  fry  the  fish  for 
the  hungry  children  than  they  were  to  get  them. 

The  quality  Mrs.  Murphy  despised  more  than  any  other  was 
softness.  Sht>  could  have  endured  any  hardship  without  com- 
plaint. I  daresay  she  would  have  endured  torture,  if  it  had  been 
necessary,  without  a  groan.  You  would  not  have  supposed  that 
such  an  indomitable  spirit  lived  under  that  battered  Mack  bonnet 
with  one  red  rose  stuck  rakishly  at  the  side  of  it,  that  these  big, 
flat  feet  in  their  broken  shoes  would  have  marched  boldly  up  to  the 
stake! 

Mrs.  Murphy's  livelihood  had  been  rendered  more  precarious  than 
ever  by  the  War,  which  was  entering  on  its  second  winter  whtn 
this  story  begins.  True,  rabbit-skins  were  still  to  be  had,  but  the 
old  clothes  trade  was  wretched:  'The  Quality  is  wearin'  their 
clothes  that,  long,'  she  would  explain.  '  Arid  when  they're  done 
wid  thim,  they're  givin'  them  tae  the  Beljums.'  It  was  hard  to  gain 
a  living  in  the^e  days. 

There  was  only  one  boy  to  fer-d  now,  for  two  years  before  the 
War  broke  out,  Jake  had  run  away  from  home.  He  had  just 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  had  reached  also  an  almost  impos- 
sible btage  of  mildness,  and  refused  to  apply  himself  to  any  trade. 
Mrs.  Murphy  had  begun  to  wonder  what  could  be  done  with  the 
boy,  when  he  solved  the  question  himself  by  running  away  to  sea  : 
'  An '  a  good  thing  too,'  said  the  foi.d  parent.  '  It's  many's  the 
good  thrashin'  he'll  get.'  But  nearly  four  years  had  passed  since 
then,  and  never  a  word  had  come  from  poor  Jake.  All  his  short- 
comings were  forgotten  now.  '  There  wisna  a  finer  lad  in  the 
counthry,'  his  mother  would  lament.  'Look  whit  a  shpirit  he 
was  after  havin' ! '  The  same  '  shpirit '  seemed  to  be  enterii 

he  grew  older,  the  same  restlessness  and  impatience  of  con- 
trol. Mrs.  Murphy  with  great  difficulty  got  him  apprenticed  to  a 
baker  ;  but  some  bit  of  audacious  carelessness  got  him  sacked  from 
this  job,  and  he  would  not  exert  himself  to  find  any  other.  This 

ening  when  his  mother  came  in  from  her  day's  work,  it  was  to 
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find  him,  as  she  expressed  it, '  sittin'  by  the  fire  in  his  stocking  feet ' 
whistling  gaily  and  as  care-free  as  a  bird. 

Mrs.  Murphy  stood  on  the  threshold  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
her  son,  then  advanced  into  the  room  and  swung  off  the  sack  she 
carried,  on  to  the  floor.  Pointing  to  it  with  a  dramatic  gesture 
she  cried  out : 

'  Twa  rabbit-shkins,  sax  owld  bottles,  an'  the  linings  of  a  mantle 
the  moths  are  intil — thae  Beljums  has  ivry  blessed  rag  in  the 
counthry — be  damned  tae  thim  ! ' 

Ned  touched  the  rabbit-skins  disdainfully  with  his  toe,  apprais- 
ing their  value  before  he  replied. 

'  Ye'll  no'  get  muckle  for  the  lot,  me  darlint/  he  said,  in  the 
same  extraordinary  mixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  dialect  that  his 
mother  spoke. 

'  You  an'  yer  blarney  ! — darlinting  me,  ye  good-for-naething 
lad  that  ye  are — whaur  d'ye  think  I'm  tae  get  mate  for  ye,  oot  at 
twa  rabbit-shkins,  sax  owld  bottles,  an'  the  linings  o'  a  mantle  ? ' 

'  Och,  jist  come  it  saft  ower  the  grocer,  maybe  he'll  gie  ye  a 
slice  o'  ham  an'  some  tatties,'  Ned  suggested  with  a  grin. 

Mrs.  Murphy  cast  herself  down  into  the  sodden  old  chair  by 
the  ike,  and  held  out  her  knobby  hands  to  the  blaze. 

'  I've  somethin'  tae  say  til  ye,  Ned,'  she  said.  '  An'  it's  this — ye'll 
wurk  or  starve.'  There  was  relentless  determination  in  her  voice. 

Ned  looked  at  her  and  whistled  between  his  teeth  while  he 
calculated  chances.  No,  he  concluded,  there  was  no  getting  round 
his  mother  when  she  was  in  this  mood,  adamant  was  softer. 

'  Ye'll  no'  have  me  that  long  tae  feed  noo,'  he  said  then,  '  I've 
listed/ 

'  Tak'  yer  lees  some  ither  where,'  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 

'  I'm  no  tellin'  a  lee — it's  ghospel  truth,  mother.' 

'  Ghospel  nonsense,'  retorted  Mrs.  Murphy. 

Ned  rose  to  his  feet,  and  measured  his  goodly  height  against 
the  mantel  shelf. 

'  Five  fit  sivin,  mither — "  a  grand  shtrappin'  lad  "  the  Sergeant 
caed  me.' 

'  Ye're  a'  that,'  said  his  mother  with  excusable    pride  in  his  - 
appearance.    '  But  ye're  only  saxteen  year  owld,  me  bhoy,  an'  that's 
un,ner  age/ 

'Is  it  ?  '  Ned  cried,  his  blue  eyes  dancing  with  the  joy  of  his 
adventure.  'Is  it  ?  When  yer  five  fit  sivin  an'  a  hauf  ye'll  pass 
maist  sergeants,  mither  !  ' 
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Mrs.  Murphy  began  to  see  that  Ned  was  speaking  the  truth. 
She  took  out  her  little  old,  black  clay  pipe,  rammed  it  full  of  t«  •' 
and  lit  it  before  she  spoke. 

'  It'll  inak  a  man  o'  ye/  she  said  curtly,  puffing  at  her  pipe. 
The  late  unlamented  Murphy  of  many  faults  had  withal  been  a 
'  fine  man/  as  his  widow  phrased  it — she  had  hoped  that  her  sons 
would  resemble  him  in  this  respect ;  now,  though  poor  Jake  was 
gone,  here  was  Ned  requiring  just  the  discipline  he  would  get  in  the 
Array  :  she  hailed  the  news  of  his  enlistment.  Mrs.  Murphv  had  not 
meant  to  go  out  again  that  evening  ;  but  Ned's  announcement  put 
a  fresh  complexion  on  everything.  '  The  bhov  must  be  havin'  a 
good  supper/  she  said  to  herself,  so  when  she  had  finished  her  pipe 
she  rose  and  hitched  her  sack  once  again  on  to  her  tired  shoulders, 
to  issue  out  into  the  darkness. 

On  a  d rear-nig hted  December  it  is  a  brave  wayfarer  who  takes 
the  road  in  Edinburgh  town  ;  but  Mrs.  Murphy's  heart  did  not 
quail  before  the  stern  assaults  of  wind  and  rain — her  objective  was 
a  good  supper  for  Ned,  and  she  seldom  failed  to  get  what  she  set 
out  to  accomplish.  She  descended  that  long  and  steep  hill  which 
leads  from  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh  to  the  New,  heedless  of  the 
scourging  rain,  the  buffeting  wind.  Along  the  wide,  echoing  west- 
end  terraces  and  crescents  she  sped,  down  endless  area  steps  she 
plunged,  the  frayed  edges  of  her  ancient  petticoats  sweeping  small 
rivers  down  after  her,  and  in  the  kitchen  premises  of  many  a 
mansion  she  did  battle  that  night  with  many  a  cook  ;  a  militant 
spirit  hers,  that  would  fight  any  cook  in  creation  on  the  subject 
of  rabbit-skins  and  bottles  !  Then  up  the  area  steps  she  came  once 
more,  her  ragged  skirts  blown  about  her  by  the  tormenting  wind, 
to  scour  along  the  streets  again,  wet,  weary  but  undaunted,  her 
sack  thump,  thumping  against  her  shoulders  as  she  went.  An 
epic  figure  Mrs.  Murphy,  if  you  discerned  the  spirit  that  animated 
her  quest !  At  last,  when  evening  had  merged  into  night,  home 
she  came  in  triumph,  carrying  a  bit  of  cheese,  a  pound  of  ham  and 
some  potatoes  with  which  to  feast  her  hero  and  speed  him  on  the 
War-path. 

Ned  was  a  born  soldier  ;  not  that  he  loved  discipline— far  from 
it — but  he  dearly  loved  a  fight,  and  the  war  fever  got  into  his  blood 
from  the  first  week  he  went  into  training.  Before  he  had  completed 
four  months  of  drilling,  a  smarter  soldier  never  stepped.  It  was 
fine  to  see  him  when  he  got  leave  for  a  day,  come  home  to  the  Close, 
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the  admired  of  every  beholder. — He  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock, 
with  the  artless,  childish  pride  of  youth.  To  have  exchanged 
the  rags  and  squalor  of  the  past  for  a  smart  uniform,  to  have  become 
a  somebody  instead  of  a  nobody,  these  things  made  life  very  sweet 
to  the  boy.  He  stopped  and  shook  hands  affably  with  all  the  neigh- 
bours, throwing  out  his  chest,  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  (now  !) 
five  foot  nine  inches,  till  he  looked  an  enormous  height.  Only  old 
Mrs.  Morrison,  a  sworn  foe  of  his  mother,  was  malignant  enough  to 
remark  upon  the  fact  that  Ned  was  still  growing. 

'  It's  time  ye  left  aff  growin',  Ned/  she  told  him.  '  They'll  no' 
be  willin'  tae  stand  ye  new  claes  ivry  sax  month.' 

Ned  did  not  reply  to  this  taunt  for  a  moment,  then  in  an  off- 
hand way  he  told  her  that  the  fine  feeding  in  the  Army  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  added  inches.  The  old  woman  shook  her  head. 

'  Na,  na,  tell  that  some  ither  where,  laddie  :  when  a  man's  come 
til  his  full  age  meat  winna  lengthen  him — it'll  pit  flesh  on  his  banes 
maybe,  but  he'll  bide  the  same  height ;  sae  dinna  speak  sic  havers 
tae  me.' 

Ned  brushed  past  her  and  ran  up  the  stair  three  steps  at  a  time. 
The  '  common  stairs  '  of  Edinburgh  have  an  atmosphere  all  their 
own .  Perhaps  in  some  of  the  uttermost  recesses  of  Venice  a  match 
could  be  found  for  that  smell  of  age-long  dirt,  cats,  and  vegetable 
garbage — certainly  no  newer  slum  could  compete  with  it  for  a 
moment.  But  these  well-remembered  odours  did  not  offend  Ned's 
senses  for  a  moment — wasn't  the  '  stair  '  home  after  all  ? 

He  burst  into  the  kitchen  with  boisterous  shouts  of  laughter. 

'  Here  I  am,  me  darliut/  he  cried,  catching  his  mother  round  the 
waist.  '  An'  is  it  tae  be  the  Irish  jig  or  the  Schottische  we're  tae 
hae  thegither  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Murphy,  in  her  ecstasy  of  delight  at  seeing  the  boy  again, 
could  and  would  have  danced  both  these  measures  joyfully.  She 
feasted  her  eyes  on  Ned's  fine  appearance,  stroked  his  firm  cheek, 
rounded  with  health,  and  bade  him  roll  up  his  sleeve  that  she  might 
admire  his  strong  well  filled  out  arm. 

'  Shure  an'  ye 're  a  man  complately,  Ned,'  she  told  him. 
'  Mony's  the  man  of  cwinty  can't  howld  a  candle  tae  ye.' 

'  Dinna  you  be  .sayin'  verra  muckle  aboot  me  age,'  Ned  laughed. 
'  An'  mind  if  they're  askin'  I'm  eighteen  noo.' 

'  Wis  onybody  say  in'  ye  wis  less  ?  '  Mrs.  Murphy  asked. 

'  No  jist  sayin'  it — Mistress  Morrison  was  hunliri  about  it 
the  noo/ 
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Mrs.  Murphy  swore  roundly,  as  was  her  habit  when  annoyed,  and 
Nbd  laughed,  saying  appreciatively,  '  Ye're  grand  at  the  sweirin', 
mither  ' — which  was  less  than  the  truth.  The  lad  was  in  tremendous 
spirits — he  would  soon  be  going  off  to  France,  there  would  be  life 
indeed  !  Mrs.  Murphy  encouraged  this  mood  freely  :  if  any  thought 
of  the  deadly  perils  of  battle,  wounds,  or  death  assailed  her  h.u in- 
fancy, she  certainly  gave  no  expression  to  it. 

'  Ye '11  be  comin'  back  an  officer,  me  bhoy,'  she  said,  '  afore  ye 're 
a  year  owlder/ 

Ned's  fancy  had  also  soared  to  a  Commission.  '  What  wad  ye 
think  o'  a  Captain  for  a  son  ? '  he  asked  her.  '  They're  tellin'  me 
promotion's  that  quick  the  noo.' 

'  See  you  an'  get  it  then,  Ned.  I'm  wantin'  an  aisy  chair  for 
me  owld  age,  an'  tae  sit  in  a  silk  goon/ 

They  both  roared  with  laughter  over  this  fancy  picture  of  Mrs. 
Murphy  seated  in  an  armchair,  and  robed  in  silk  ;  bub  it  was  not 
altogether  a  joke  to  Ned.  In  his  secret  heart  he  really  did 
see  himself  a  Captain,  drawing  a  splendid  pay,  while  his  mother 
enjoyed  an  old  age  of  idleness  and  affluence,  envied  by  all  the 
neighbours  on  the  stair.  So  much  for  day  dreams. 

One  evening  a  few  weeks  later,  the  mother  of  the  future  captain, 
looking  very  unlike  such  a  magnificent  destiny,  came  along  the 
street,  bent  under  the  weight  of  her  sack.  Rain  had  fallen  all 
afternoon,  but  in  spite  of  it  Mrs.  Murphy  had  been  hard  at  work 
and  now,  laden  with  spoils,  was  making  her  way  home. 

She  sighed  as  she  climbed  the  long  stair — sighed  to  think  how 
empty  the  place  was  now  that  Ned  was  away.  What  was  the  use 
of  collecting  bottles  and  rags  and  rabbit-skins  at  all,  at  all — whin 
there  was  no  hungry  boys  to  feed,  only  her  own  tired  owld 
self  ?  The  age-old  problem  assailed  her  densely  ignorant  mind, 
just  as  it  had  assailed  the  Preacher  in  his  time  : — '  What  profit 
hath  a  man  of  all  his  labour  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun  ?  '  Why 
go  on  toiling  and  moiling  only  to  keep  herself  alive  to  toil  and  moil 
more  ?  Shure  it  was  like  the  treadmill  intoirtly  !  .  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  reached  the  head  of  the  stair  at  this  point  in  her 
reflections,  and  as  she  paused  to  take  breath  it  struck  her  tl; 
heard  a  noise  in  the  room — who  could  be  there  ?  She  had  left  the 
key  of  the  door  with  a  neighbour,  because  the  coal  man  hadn't 
brought  up  her  bag  of  coal  that  morning  before  she  went  out ; 
but  this  was  no  hour  for  the  coal  man  to  be  putting  in  coals — 
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who  could  have  got  in  ?  Mrs.  Murphy  opened  the  door  and  entered 
the  kitchen  abruptly.  Sure  enough  some  onb  sab  by  the  cold  hearth. 
A  candle  guttering  low  in  the  old  tin  candlestick  showed  her  that 
the  intruder  was  Ned — Ned  in  his  long  outgrown  civilian  clothes, 
bending  forward,  his  face  covered  by  his  hands,  in  an  attitude  of 
abject  misery. 

'  The  Spirits  presarve  ye,  Ned  !  What's  come  ower  ye  ! '  she 
cried.  '  Is  it  ill  that  ye  are  ? — Spake,  laddie  !  ' 

The  boy  uncovered  his  face  and  looked  up. 

'  Discharged,'  he  said,  pointing  to  his  clothes. 

'  Hae  ye  been  afther  some  o'  yer  owld  divilments  ?  '  said  Mrs. 
Murphy  grimly,  a  long  list  of  Ned's  former  scrapes  rising  up  into 
her  memory  as  she  spoke. 

'  No'  me — I've  no'  been  in  ony  hairm,  mither — they've  fund 
it  oot — I'm  unner  age,'  said  the  boy  ;  and  then,  forgetting  all 
his  lately  assumed  manhood,  he  burst  into  tears  of  bitterest 
disa  ppointment . 

Mrs.  Murphy  swung  off  her  sack  on  to  the  floor,  and  returned 
to  where  her  son  sat  by  the  fireplace. 

'  Ye'll  nivir  mak'  a  sojer,  Ned,  if  ye're  sae  aisy  bate  as  thon — 
greetin'  like  a  lassie — shame  upon  ye  !  '  she  said. 

Ned  looked  up  at  this  rebuke  and  rubbed  his  knuckles  into  his 
eyes  like  a  big  child,  then  retorted  : 

'  Ye'd  greet  yersel  if  ye'd  been  tae  get  oot  tae  France  next 
month  an'  they'd  stoppit  ye  ! ' 

'  No  me,  Ned — I'd  gang  in  spite  o'  them.' 

'  Hoo  would  ye  manage  ?  '  the  boy  asked,  his  blue  eyes  still 
but  a  light  of  hope  kindling  in  them. 

'  I'd  be  off  tae  Glasgie  an'  'list  agin  in  anither  rigiment,  tae 
shure.' 

'  An'  if  they  were  findin'  oot  ? ' 

'  I'd  chance  it  ony  way — it's  an  awfae  thing  tae  be  aisy  bat 
Ned,  mind  you  that.' 

Ned's  spirits  went  up  with  a  bound  at  the  thought  of  the 
adventure  opened  to  him  by  his  mother's  advice. 

Til  be  off  tae  Glasgie  the  morn,'  he  said.  'The  H.L.L' 
recruiting  there  :  I'll  maybe  get  in/ 

'  Shure  an'  ye'll  git  in — shure's  deith,'  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 

'  Weel,  that's  sure  eneuch  ony  way  !  '  laughed  Ned. 

The  H.L.I,  hospitably  received  Ned  to  its  heart,  and  Mrs .  Murphy 
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had  a  jubilant  postcard  announcing  the  fact  a  few  days  later.  Again 
Ned  disappeared  from  her  life,  for  he  could  not  afford  to  go  and 
come  from  Glasgow  whenever  he  had  a  day's  leave.  And  again 
her  interest  in  the  rag  and  bottle  trade  died  down  :  '  It's  dull  wurk 
widoot  me  bhoy  to  share  the  mate  wi'  me,'  as  she  said.  Her  meals, 
never  of  a  luxurious  character,  now  became  more  and  more  ele- 
mentary— a  salt  herring  eaten  off  the  bare  and  dirty  table,  or  a 
bit  of  bread  and  dripping  washed  down  with  strong  tea — on  such 
fare  she  supported  herself.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  Mrs.  Murphy 
could  not  keep  in  touch  with  her  son  by  means  of  letters,  unless  a 
neighbour  (hated  for  her  superior  education)  consented  to  do  the 
reading  and  writing  for  her.  When  Ned's  rare  postcards  arrived 
she  would  make  some  flimsy  excuse  to  cover  her  ignorance  : — 
'  Will  ye  kindly  read  oot  the  bhoy's  card,  Mistress  Morrison, 
it's  me  has  mislaid  me  shpectacles  this  long  while,  an'  canna 
be  buyin'  ithers  ' — or  the  next  week  it  would  be  : — '  It's  a 
quare  dimness  I'm  afther  havin'  in  me  eyes  this  long  while, 
Mistress  Morrison,  I'll  tak'  it  kind  if  ye'll  read  oot  the  bhoy's 
card  for  me/ 

Her  ingenuity  never  failed  her  on  this  point,  she  had  always  a 
fresh  excuse  upon  her  lips  ;  but  when,  at  last,  Ned's  battalion  was 
ordered  to  France  she  found  herself  compelled  to  invent  a  cataract 
to  account  for  her  incessant  failures  in  reading  those  thrilling  scraps 
of  Lews  that  reached  her  from  the  Front. 

'  I'm  after  seein'  the  docthor/  she  announced  with  shameless 
unveracity — she  who  had  never  consulted  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fession in  her  life — '  An'  "  it's  a  cataract  ye  have,  me  poor  woman," 
says  he  that  kind  an'  comfortin',  "a  cataract  ye 're  afther  havin' 
thim  ten  years  an'  mair  ;  there's  naething  tae  do  for't,  jist  patience 
an'  no'  usin'  the  eyes  verra  muckle."  '  This  fiction  did  a  way  once 
for  all  with  difficulty  on  the  score  of  letters,  and  the  neighbours, 
whether  sceptical  or  not,  asked  no  more  questions. 

At  first  Ned  wrote  in  great  spirits— all  was  going  well  with  him, 
the  fighting  was  fine,  and  he  was  strong  and  happy.  Then  a  long  gap 
came  in  the  news  ;  then  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand  :  Ned  had 
been  gassed  and  wounded,  was  now  in  London  very  ill,  and  his 
mother  was  summoned  to  him  in  haste. 

No  experienced  traveller  was  Mrs.  Murphy  ;   she  had  not, 
she  would  have  expressed  it,  '  set  her  fut '  in  a  train  for  the  last 
twenty  years.    London  was  a  strange  place  to  her,  she  knew  not 
soul  among  its  millions— this  had  been  a  bitter  bad  week  for  rags 
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and  bottles  too  ;  she  had  only  one  shilling  in  the  house  that  night. 
Bat  such  trifles  as  these  did  not  weigh  more  than  a  feather  in  the 
balance  against  her  determination  to  see  Ned  without  delay.  The 
Government  pass  took  her  up  to  London  ;  if  she  starved  there, 
what  of  that  ? — she  had  starved  before  :  '  Shure  an'  I'll  get  a  bit 
room  for  me  shilling/  she  said  hopefully  as  she  expended  a  penny 
on  two  buns  to  support  her  on  the  journey  : — '  Ane  goin',  ane  comin' 
hame.'  Then  crushing  her  old  black  bonnet  resolutely  down  upon 
her  head,  she  set  off  upon  her  travels. 

The  night  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  London  is  not  formidable 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it ;  but  Mrs.  Murphy  thought  that 
it  would  never  end.  As  the  long  hours  passed  one  by  one,  she  became 
more  and  more  weary  and  dishevelled.  Her  appearance  certainly 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired — she  had  not  taken  time  to  clean  her 
poor  old  boots  or  to  brush  the  mud  from  the  frayed  edges  of  her 
threadbare  skirts.  Her  hair,  which  had  escaped  from  the  few  hair- 
pins that  supported  it,  hung  down  in  untidy  wisps.  It  would,  in 
fact,  have  been  difficult  to  rind  a  more  sorry  figure  than  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  when  she  alighted  at  King's  Cross  in  the  early  morning.  The 
hospital  of  her  quest  was  somewhere  in  the  Camberwell  region, 
and  the  trek  from  King's  Cross  to  Camberwell  might  easily  have 
dismayed  a  more  experienced  Londoner  than  our  heroine.  But 
with  admirable  courage  she  made  her  way  through  the  rush  of 
motors  and  carts  up  to  the  nearest  policeman. 

'  I'm  seekin'  me  way  tae  Camberwell,  Sargeant,'  said  she, 
planting  herself  resolutely  in  his  path.  '  Will  ye  be  for  directin' 
me?' 

'  Camberwell — that's  on  the  south  side  :  take  'bus  to  Victoria  ; 
change  for  Vauxhall  Bridge  tram,'  said  he,  turning  nonchalantly 
away  from  his  questioner. 

'  Divil  a  'bus  '11 1  be  takin',  me  man  :  what's  the  road  I'm  askm' 
ye  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Murphy  after  him. 

'  Going  to  walk  there  ?  '  he  asked  sarcastically. 

'  An'  what  for  no'  ?  '  she  replied. 

'  Get  there  to-morrow  morning  then  perhaps/  said  the  man. 

'  Is  it  that  far  ?  '  Mrs.  Murphy  persisted. 

'Farther  than  I'd  care  to  walk/  he  replied,  and  then 
unfortunately  he  laughed,  to  the  infinite  rage  of  Mrs.  Murphy.  She 
too  had  sarcastic  powers. 

'  I  wis  forgettin'  what  frail  deolicut  crathurs  ye  are  in  Lunnan/ 
she  cried,  and  without  deigning  to  ask  his  help  again,  plunged  into 
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the  thick  of  the  traffic  to  search  for  another  and  more  sympathetic 
guide.  She  must  have  wandeied  for  nearly  a  mile  before  she  met 
a  second  policeman,  for  the  morning  was  very  foggy,  which  made  it 
difficult  to  see  more  than  a  yard  or  two  ahead.  At  last,  at  a  corner, 
she  saw  this  second  officer  of  the  law,  a  kindly  faced,  brawny  man 
who  looked  more  likely  to  help  her.  His  information,  however, 
was  just  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  man — she  must  take  a  'bus  to 
Victoria — ('Allways  the  owld  Queen's  name,  God  blesh  her  ! '  Mrs. 
Murphy  ejaculated) — then  ask  her  way  again.  But  this  policeman, 
it  seemed,  was  more  human  than  the  other,  and  inquired  into  Mrs. 
Murphy's  case  as  he  noted  her  tired  face  and  dilapidated  clothing. 

'  It's  a  long  road  you're  goin',  mother,'  he  said  kindly,  and  she, 
hearing  herself  addressed  by  this  appropriate  and  sympathetic 
title,  told  him  all  her  story. 

'  An'  it's  a  mother  1  am,  Sargeant  dear  !  '  she  cried,  '  seekin' 
for  me  bhoy  that's  woundit  in  the  'orspital  at  Camberwell — weary 
on  it,  but  it's  a  long  road  I've  come  the  nicht  frae  Edinbury  ! ' 

Now  as  they  stood  there  in  conversation,  a  lady  wearing  the 
long  blue  coat  and  inevitable  badge  of  the  War  Worker  came  up 
through  the  fog  to  ask  the  number  of  a'bus  from  the  policeman.  She 
too  cast  a  pitying  eye  on  Mrs.  Murphy  and  paused  to  hear  her  story. 

'I'll  take  you  to  Victoria,'  she  said  promptly,  'and  put  you 
into  the  Camberwell  tram  too,  if  you'll  come  with  me.'  Here  was 
comfort.  Mrs.  Murphy  could  scarcely  believe  her  luck,  for  not  only 
was  she  escorted,  but  her  ticket  was  also  royally  paid  for  by  the 
angel  of  deliverance  :  the  sacred  shilling  did  not  need  to  be 
broken  into. 

On  the  way  to  Victoria  the  angel  heard  all  about  the  long  night 
journey  and  its  difficulties.  Mrs.  Murphy  even  apologised  a  little  for 
her  appearance,  becoming  suddenly  conscious  of  it  by  the  side  of  her 
trim  new  friend.  Giving  a  little  stealthy  touch  to  the  dilapidated 
bonnet,  she  murmured  of  how  '  A  jintleman  happened  tae  sit  down 
upon  it  ir.  the  train,'  rather  to  its  detriment.  Questioned  as  to  her 
food  during  the  night,  Mrs.  Murphy  confessed  to  having  eaten  a 
bun,  and  took  from  her  pocket  the  other  bun  which  was  '  tae  tak' 
her  hame.'  The  angel,  it  seemed,  was  not  so  independent  of  food. 

'  I've  been  up  all  night  too,'  she  said,  '  and  I'm  needing  a  cup 
of  tea — we'll  have  it  together  at  Victoria/ 

No  sight  is  considered  strange  just  now ;  so  perhaps  nobody 
noticed  this  curious  couple  as  they  drank  large  cups  of  tea  and  ate 
ham  sandwiches  together  at  the  Victoria  buffet.  However  that  may 
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be,  it  was  a  splendidly  fortified  Mrs.  Murphy  who  was  put  into  the 
Camberwell  tram  half  an  hour  later  under  charge  of  the  conductress. 

'  Yes  ;  your  son  is  very  ill/  said  the  Sister.  '  Very  ill,  and  we  can 
do  nothing  with  him—  he  won't  take  either  nourishment  or  medicine/ 

'  I'll  sort  him/  said  Mrs.  Murphy.  She  had  the  heart  of  a  lion 
after  her  fine  breakfast,  and  strode  up  the  ward  after  the  Sister  quite 
confidently.  But,  as  she  came  up  to  the  bed  where  her  son  lay,  for 
a  moment  all  the-  motherhood  in  her  wild,  rough  nature  rose  up 
in  horrified  protest  at  the  sight.  Was  this  Ned,  this  blinded 
bandaged  creature,  with  feeble  groping  hands  ? 

Sh,e  bent  down  and  spoke  his  name  :  '  Ned/  and  again  '  Ned/ 
In  that  strange  border-land  where  Ned  was  hovering,  the  power  of 
old  association  is  perhaps  stronger  than  anything  else.  At  the  sound 
of  his  mother's  well-known  voice,  the  boy  turned  on  his  pillow 
with  a  movement  of  recognition.  Mrs  .Murphy  motioned  to  the 
Sister. 

'  Gie's  a  drop  milk  an'  whisky,  me  dear/  she  said. 

Bending  down  again  over  the  boy,  this  time  cup  in  hand,  she 
bade  him  drink  the  milk  at  once.  This  time  there  was  n,o  sign 
of  obedience. 

'  Drink  it,  ye  young  divil/  she  said  harshly,  and  emphasised  her 
command  by  a  none  too  gentle  touch  upon  his  cheek. 

'  Take  care  ! '  the  Sister  exclaimed  ;  but  Mrs.  Murphy  knew 
perfectly  well  what  she  was  doing  :  she  meant  to  be  obeyed.  This 
time  a  little  curl  of  a  smile  nickered  across  the  corner  of  Ned's  mouth, 
and  he  sucked  down  the  milk  and  whisky  without  further  resistance; 

'  He'll  dae/  said  Airs.  Murphy,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  '  He'll 
come  through— he's  as  mony  lives  as  a  cat  has,  you  bho'y/  She 
seated  herself  beside  him,  to  watch  his  every  breath  with  a  keen- 
sightedness  that  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  oft-repeated  story 
of  her  blindness. 

'  Your  son  has  made  a  wonderful  recovery,  Mrs.  Murphy/  said 
the  callow  young  surgeon  a  fortnight  later,  as  he  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  bed  and  swung  an  eyeglass  to  and  fro  after  examining  Ned. 
'  A  wonderful  recovery  ;  he  has  a  fine  constitution,  but  he  will  be 
discharged  as  soon  as  he  is  fit  to  go  home  ;  you  shouldn't  have 
encouraged  a  boy  of  his  age  to  enlist/ 

'  What's  that  ye're  afther  say  in',  Sorr  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Murphy,  who 
was  the  most  hardy  liar  that  ever  lied.  '  Is  it  a  bhoy  ye're  callin' 
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him,  an'  him  twiiity  year  an'  mair,  an'  wha  should  ken  like  the 
mother  that  bore  him  ?  Twinty  year  an'  sax  month  come  January  !  ' 

'  Come,  come,  my  good  woman,  you  can't  take  me  in,'  the 
surgeon  began ;  but  before  he  could  get  farther  Mrs.  Murphy 
overwhelmed  him  with  a  flood  of  rhetoric  and  sarcasm. 

'  Nor  you  me,  Sorr,  me  that  wis  a  mother  afore  ye  wis  born, 
an'  ken  mair  af  maist  things  than  ye'll  ken  a'  yer  days!-— 
Tellin'  me  the  age  of  me  own  son— the  same  as  I  wis  a  fool  ! 
Gang  you  back  tae  school,  me  ladd'e,  afore  ye  try  tae  tache  the 
mither  af  fam'lies  1 ' 

'  That  will  do — that  will  do  ' — the  surgeon  tried  to  say  in  his 
most  repressive  voice  ;  but  he  scarcely  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal. 

'  Dae  ?  It'll  no'  dae  for  me  ! '  she  cried.  '  Na',  it'll  no'  dae  for 
Ned  neither — him  tae  be  discharged  frae  the  British  Airmy  be  a 
gossoon  like  yersel'  that's  ower  young  tae  be  doctherii/  grown  men 
like  me  sou  at  all,  at  all ! ' 

'  Come,  Mrs.  Murphy,'  the  Sister  interposed,  laying  her  hand 
kindly  on  her  shoulder.  '  We'll  not  discuss  this  more  just  now,  come 
with  me  into  my  room,  I've  something  to  say  to  you  there.' 

Now  the  Sister  had  happily  established  an  empery  over  Mrs. 
Murphy  by  the  simple  plan  of  being  kind  and  gentle  with  her.  She 
obeyed  the  Sister  like  a  lamb,  and  followed  her  into  her  room  to 
listen  to  all  she  had  to  say.  There,  crouched  beside  the  gas  fire, 
holding  out  her  knotted  fingers  to  the  warmth,  Mrs.  Murphy's 
fighting  spirit  seemsd  to  disappear  all  at  once. 

'  Shure  an'  it's  you  that  ken  fine,  Sister,  that  the  bhoy's  nae  mair 
nor  sivinteen  ?  '  she  asked  with  a  disconcerting  change  of  front. 

'  Mrs.  Murphy  ! — Why  did  you  speak  that  way  to  the  doctor 
then  ?  '  cried  "the  Sister,  laughing  in  spite  of  herself. 

'  An'  whit  else  cad  I  be  daein'  wid  Ned's  een  on  me  a'  the  toime  ? 
Ned's  no'  wantin'  his  dischairge.' 

'  You  don't  think  he's  had  enough  of  it  yet,  th  -.u  ?  ' 

'  Na,  ma  wumman,  ye  dinna  ken  Ned  whin  ye  ask  that !  Jist 
bide  till  he's  a  wee  thing  stronger  an'  ye'll  hae  the  twa  hands  af 
ye  full  kapin'  him  quiet.' 

'  Well,  that  may  be  ;  but  he'll  be  discharged  all  the  same,  I'm 
afraid.' 

'  He's  been  discharged  afore,  an'  got  back/  said  Mrs.  Murphy 
proudly.  '  My  Ned's  no'  aisy  dontit.' 

'  I  think  I  know  where  he  gets  that  quality/  said  Sister  with  a 
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smile.  During  the  last  fortnight  she  had  formed  her  own  conclu- 
sions about  the  character  of  Mrs.  Murphy.  Together  they  had 
discussed  the  possibilities  of  her  staying  on  in  London  to  see  Ned 
through  the  worst  of  his  illness,  and  she  had  noticed  Mrs.  Murphy's 
undaunted  attitude  iu  the  face  of  difficulty.  It  had  been  discovered 
that  Ned  had  a  little  money  in  his  possession  :  not  enough,  of  course, 
to  have  supplied  any  ordinary  mortal  with  board  and  lodging  in 
London  for  a  fortnight,  but  enough  in  the  firm  hands  of  Mrs.  Murphy. 
She  had  sought  out  a  lady  of  her  own  calling  and  even  her  owr 
nationality,  who  kept  a  rag  and  bone  shop  in  a  byway  of  Camber- 
well.  Here,  by  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  difficulties  oJ 
business  in  war-time,  Mrs.  Murphy  ingratiated  herself  into  the 
confidence  of  her  country-woman,  and  was  quickly  established 
as  her  lodger,  sharing  the  social  joys  of  a  back  room  with  the  whole 
family.  Perhaps,  considering  the  chances  of  microbes  involved 
in  this  arrangement,  it  was  well  that  the  Sister  did  not  quite  know 
what  that  '  rale  comfortable  lodgin' '  was  that  Mrs.  Murphy  alluded 
to  at  times  :  '  A  rale  comfortable  lodgin'  wid  a  dacent  Irish  fambly 
Bounded  well.  But  microbes  or  no  microbes,  her  presence  had 
brought  healing  with  it  to  her  son.  Ned  never  dared  to  refuse  food 
or  medicine  from  her  hand — the  hand  that  often  chastised  him  so 
sharply  in  bygone  years.  When  his  fickle  invalid  appetite  failed 
him  altogether  it  was  she  who  knew  what  to  tempt  it  with. 

'  Lave  him  alone,  Sister  dear,  lave  him  alone — I'll  be  bringin' 
him  a  rid  herrin' — somethin'wid  a  taste,'she  said — and  she  was  right. 

In  the  intervals  of  attending  to  Ned,  she  would  stroll  down  the 
ward  to  offer  well-timed  consolations  to  some  of  the  other  patients. 
Though  elegant  ladies  of  high  cultivation  and  admirable  morals 
might  kindly  visit  the  wards,  their  conversation  was  held  cheap 
beside  that  of  Mrs.  Murphy  :  '  She  puts  heart  into  a  man/  as  one 
sufferer  expressed  it,  though  he.  could  not  explain  how  or  why  she 
did  so.  It  was  probably  because  she  herself  had  never  been  dis- 
mayed by  anything  in  life— we  all  know  the  reviving  effects  of  cour- 
age. However  that  may  be,  Mrs.  Murphy  had  this  valuable  faculty 
of  being  able  to  stiffen  other  people  up  by  her  attitude  to  life.  W 
at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Ned  was  well  round  the  corner  and  it  was 
time  for  his  mother  to  go  home  to  Scotland,  there  was  universal 
regret  in  the  ward. 

'  I'll  never  manage  Murphy  as  you  did/  the  Sister  told  her. 

'  It's  no'  tae  be  expectit,  me  dear,  did  I  no'  manage  him  a'  his 
days-  ?  '  was  the  proud  reply. 
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Her  farewell  was  characteristic — no  tears,  or  emiles  either — 
she  shook  her  fist  in  Ned's  face. 

'  Mind  ye  behave  yersel,  ye  young  divil,'  she  said.  '  Tak  yer  mate 
an'  yer  meedicine— I'm  af  tae  Edinbury  the  nicht,  a  fine  dance 
ye've  led  me  a'  the  road  tae  Lunnan.' 

Ned  gripped  her  hand  for  a  moment,  and  she  shuffled  away  down 
the  long  ward  without  once  looking  back  to  wave  to  him.  The  fact 
was  she  was  now  crying  bitterly,  and  did  not  wish  anyone  to  know  it. 

Tn  process  of  time  Ned  was  discharged  for  the  second  time  as 
under  age  :  a  blow  ;  but  one  that  did  not  knock  him  down  as  his 
first  discharge  did. 

'  I'll  gang  ha  me  an'  have  a  rest  an'  a  bit  spree  afore  I  jine  up 
again,'  he  said  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness. 

Indeed  he  had  earned  his  rest,  poor  boy,  and  came  home  to 
Edinburgh  looking  very  unlike  an  immediate  return  to  serve  his 
King  and  Country.  Now  Mrs.  Murphy  had  to  work  with  a  ven- 
geance. She  had  very  sound  ideas  on  what  she  called  '  support/ 
i.e.  food— where  Ned  was  concerned,  and  h^r  quest  for  rags  and 
rabbit-skins  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  game  when  his  recovery 
depended  upon  her  exertions. 

Never  had  she  toiled  as  she  toiled  now,  late  and  early,  in  sun 
and  ram  ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  pitied — here  was  Life,  as  distinct 
from  keeping  oneself  alive.  Her  days  were  filled  with  zest.  Not 
a  cook  among  her  large  clientele  but  kuew  about  Ned  and  his 
fortunes,  and  few  among  them  did  not  exert  themselves  to  find  rags 
and  rabbit -skins  to  stuff  into  Mrs.  Murphy's  sack.  '  Noctes  Am- 
brosianw '  indeed  were  those  when  she  returned  to  spread  a  table 
of  dainties  such  as  his  soul  loved  before  Ned.  Not  perhaps 
quite  what  many  convalescents  would  fancy,  bu&  '  halesome 
farin,'  for  all  that  :  herrings,  rashers  of  ham,  pork  sausages, 
plum  duff,  toast  spread  with  dripping,  and  great  beakers  of  tea. 
No  wonder  that  Ned's  pale  cheeks  began  to  fill  out  in  a 
surprising  way  before  very  long,  that  his  colour  came  back,  and 
his  tall,  thin  frame  became  clothed  again  with  flesh.  If  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  a  pang  at  her  heart  when  she  noticed  how  quickly  he 
was  getting  ready  to  fight  again,  she  bore  it  in  silence.  Far  be  it 
from  her  to  keep  Ned  back  from  pluying  a  man's  part  in  the  war. 
So  it  fell  out  that  she  did  not  wince  for  a  moment  when  he  announced 
his  intention  of  trying  his  luck  i:gain  in  yet  another  regimen1.. 

They  were  sitting  together  over  the  fire  one  night  while  Ned 
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gloated  on  the  lurid  illustrations  in  some  rag  of  an  evening  paper  and 
smoked  an  abominable  cigarette.  Mrs.  Murphy  too  was  smoking, 
but  she  preferred  a  pipe.  Suddenly  Ned  crumpled  up  the  paper  and 
flung  it  upon  the  fioor. 

'  I  canna  keep  oot  o'  the  fightin',  mither/  he  cried.  '  I  maun  get 
back  intilV 

Mrs.  Murphy  bit  hard  upon  the  stem  of  her  old  clay  pipe  for  a 
moment,  then  she  took  it  out  of  her  mouth  and  replied  in  an  off- 
hand way  : 

'  Yer  farther  wis  a  fichter  afore  ye,  Ned — an  awfae  man  tae  ficht 
wis  Murphy/ 

'  Weel,  I'm  the  same — I  maun  get  back.' 
'  I'll  no  hinder  ye/  said  his  mother. 

It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Ned  would  seek  his  fortunes 
for  the  third  time  of  enlisting,  with  the  Cameron  Highlanders.  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  a  hankering  after  an  Irish  regiment  for  her  son  ;  but 
Ned  was  loyal  to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  her  adoption. 

'  Mind,  I'm  no'  Irish/  he  told  her,  '  me  that's  niver  been  in 
Ireland  a'  my  days.  I  like  fine  to  be  wi'  the  Scotch  lads,  they  gel 
the  best  o'  the  fightin' — wheniver  there's  a  bit  o'  durty  wark  tae 
dae,  the  Jocks  get  it.' 

'  Sae  I've  heard  tell/  Mrs.  Murphy  admitted. 

'  Aye,  and  they  dae  it !  '  bragged  the  boy.     '  Dae  it  fine  !  ' 

'  I  well  belave  it/  said  the  mother. 

Ned  presented  himself  in  due  time  for  enlistment  with  the 
Cameron  Highlanders.  He  approached  the  recruiting  Sergean 
with  a  most  candid  and  ingratiating  grin. 

'  I'm  tae  be  straight  wi'  ye,  Sergeant/  he  said,  '  an'  tell  ye  I'm 
a  wee  thing  unner  age  yet :  I'll  no'  be  eighteen,  till  July — but  mayb 
sax  weeks  '11  no'  coont  agin  me,  wull  it  ? ' 

Impossible  to  resist  such  candour,  such  ardour  for  the  service 
of  his  country,  in  such  a  promising  youth. 

'  Six  weeks  is  it  ?  Oh,  we  can  forget  that/  said  the  Sergeant, 
'  ye  might  a'most  have  seen  service  already,  ye 're  that  well  set  up.' 

'  I'm  verra  fond  o'  athleetics/  said  the  shameless  Ned,  who  had 
not  recognised  his  fondness  for  them  before. 

The  medical  man  asked  several  alarming  questions  when  Ned 
came  up  for  examination  :  Hadn't  he  had  a  bad  illness  lately  ? 
What  had  it  been  ?  What  about  this  slight  injury  to  the  left  arm  ? 
Was  it  an  accident  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  accident  ? 
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Quick  as  lightning  Ned  had  a  reply  for  each  question.  Happily 
for  him  the  crowd  of  recruits  was  so  great  that  day,  and  the  docto'r 
was  so  busy  examining  them,  that  his  answers  were  not  analysed 
very  carefully.  Once  again  he  worked  the  confidence  trick  as  to  his 
age,  and  the  harassed  examiner,  puckering  his  brow  for  a  moment  it 
is  true,  and  thrusting  out  his  lower  lip  with  a  perplexed  expression, 
finally  passed  Ned  once  again  for  Service,  and  called  the  next  man  to 
come  forward  and  be  examined. 

Before  his  eighteenth  birthday,  then,  Ned  Murphy  found  himself 
with  this  sufficiently  strange  record  for  his  age  :  Four  months 
training  with  the  Royal  Scots,  and  then  his  first  discharge  as  under 
age.  Six  months'  training  with  the  Highland  Light  Infantry,  one 
month's  service  in  France,  one  month  in  hospital,  his  second  dis- 
charge as  under  age,  four  months  convalescence  at  home,  and  now 
enlistment  for  the  third  time  in  the  Cameron  Highlanders. 

It  seemed  as  if  Fate  was  going  to  be  kind  this  time,  for  the  months 
slipped  past  and  no  officious  official  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
boy's  age  and  discharged  him  again.  '  I'm  tae  win  through  ;  I'll 
get  oot  a^ain  afore  verra  long/  he  told  his  mother  with  exultation. 
He  had  come  home  for  a  week-end  leave,  and  they  were  celebrating 
the  occasion  by  going  to  the  Cinema  together. 

At  his  words,  Fear  knocked  loudly  and  suddenly  at  Mrs.  Murphy's 
heart  for  a  moment :  this  was  a  guest  she  had  never  entertained 
before,  and  she  would  have  none  of  him  now.  As  she  might  have 
pushed  away  some  intruder  from  her  door,  she  refused  entrance  to 
this  strange  new  visitor. 

'  Shure  an'  that'll  be  foine,  Ned/  sha  cried.  '  AnJ  if  ye  come  back 
widoot  they've  made  ye  a  V.C.  it's  I  will  think  black  buruin'  shame 
af  ye  ! ' 

'  Weel,  ye '11  need  tae  get  a  new  goon  then,  mither/  said  the  lad, 
with  a  glance  at  his  mother's  sorry  garments.  'An'  a  braw  new 
bonnet,  an'  new  buits — the  buits  are  the  wursU  o'  ye.' 

Mrs.  Murphy  laughed  at  the  suggestion,  and  then,  because 
love  is  wonderfully  clear-sighted,  she  had  a  sudden  moment  of 
revelation — Ned  was  ashamed  of  her  horrible  old  clothes,  he  in 
his  smart  new  uniform.  It  was  too  late  then  to  reform  her  toilet, 
but  deep  in  her  soul,  Mrs.  Murphy  vowed  that  Ned  would  see  a 
difference  when  he  came  back. 

'  Ye  see,  ye're  not  that  auld,  mither/  he  added.  '  It's  thae  auld 
claes  ye  wear/ 

'  Awa  wi'  ye  !   Wha's  thinkin'  aboot  claes  the  noo  ? '  said  Mrs. 
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Murphy,  giving  expression  to  what  should  be  the  truth  at  a  moment 
of  world  crisis,  but  is  not  always  accepted  by  the  younger  generation. 

The  neighbours  noticed  that  Mrs.  Murphy  seemed  to  work 
harder  than  ever  after  Ned  went  to  France. 

'  She's  jist  an  auld  miser/  was  their  charitable  reading  of  the 
case.  The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Murphy  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  was  fighting  a  Fear.  Like  most  people  who  have  had  to  ergage 
in  this  kind  of  warfare,  she  found  that  incessant  work  was  the 
only  sure  weapon  of  defence.  If  she  toiled  late  and  early  till  too 
weary  to  think,  the  enemy  could  be  kept  at  bay  ;  but  in  every 
moment  of  idleness  he  was  ready  to  attack  her  again.  The  happy 
idea  occurred  to  her  that  she  might  begin  to  reform  her  own  appear- 
ance before  Ned  returned  from  France.  With  this  end  in  view, 
Mrs.  Murphy  began  to  save  every  penny  she  could  earn,  for  new 
clothes  she  knew  meant  money.  Not  a  word  would  Ned  hear  of 
this  proposed  metamorphosis — it  was  to  be  a  wonderful  surprise 
to  him  on  his  return. 

When  she  had,  by  dint  of  marvellous  economies,  accumulated 
two  pounds  of  ready  money,  Mrs.  Murphy  sallied  forth  to  buy  her 
new  raiment.  A  dress,  a  shawl,  and  a  bonnet  were  to  be  bought. 
The  first  purchase  was  easily  made  ;  but  just  as  she  was  proceeding 
to  the  second  item  on  her  list  a  distracting  idea  occurred  to  her  : 
would  it  not  be  better  to  buy  something  more  fashionable  than  a 
shawl  ?  The  saleswoman  pressed  what  she  called  a  '  three-quarter 
coat '  upon  her,  assuring  her  that  it  was  infinitely  more  becoming 
than  any  shawl.  But  custom,  Wordsworth  tells  us,  lies  upon  us 
like  a  yoke,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  had  never  worn  anything  but  a  shawl 
from  her  girlhood  upward—  she  reluctantly  decided  that  fashion 
was  not  for  her,  and  bought  an  ample  shepherd's- tartan  plaid. 
In  her  new  dress,  this  very  suitable  wrap,  and  a  new  bonnet  decorated 
with  a  new  red  rose,  Mrs.  Murphy  was  almost  unrecognisable.  Ten 
years  seemed  to  have  slipped  off  her  age. 

But  the  reforms  did  not  stop  here.  If  old  clothes  have  an  in- 
sidiously deteriorating  effect,  new  ones  have  a  strangely  elevating 
influence — one  reform  almost  always  leads  to  another.  When  the 
new  clothes  came  home  Mrs.  Murphy  found  that  they  must  be 
put  away  out  of  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  room.  There  was  not  such 
a  thing  as  a  chest  of  drawers  in  the  house — or  it  would  be  more 
exact  to  say  in  the  two  rooms.  Obviously  these  fine  garments  must 
not  be  hung  upon  the  nail  at  the  back  of  the  door  along  with  all  the 
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rags  and  tatters  that  represented  Mrs.  Murphy's  present  wardrobe. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  buying  a  chest  of  drawers  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  a  second-hai.d  shop  she  saw  just  the  thing  she  wanted,  but 
it  cost  a  pound.  For  a  whole  week  Mrs.  Murphy  went  daily  to 
haggle  over  the  price  with  the  furniture  dealer,  and  at  last,  flustered 
with  triumph,  secured  her  prize  for  fifteen  shillings.  Of  course  the 
new  bit  of  furniture  made  everything  in  the  room  look  disgracefully 
shabby  and  dirty,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  found  herself  being  sucked  into 
a  sort  of  vortex  of  the  most  enchanting  extravagance.  An  imp  of 
suggestion  seemed  to  have  stationed  himself  beside  her  ear  to  whisper 
into  it.  Sometimes  she  would  speak  out  aloud  to  this  creature. 

'  Na,  na,  I'm  tellin'  ye  I  canna  dae't — it's  me  that  hasna'  the 
siller  !  ' 

But,  even  as  she  spoke,  she  would  smile  and  take  out  from  her 
pocket  her  awful  pouch— (leathern,  and  coated  with  grease  and  dirt) 
— to  count  over  the  gains  of  the  day  and  calculate  how  far  they  would 
go  towards  some  new  purchase.  A  brass  bedstead  was  the  next 
thing  she  coveted — hadn't  Ned  long  ago  outgrown  his  little  truckle 
bed  that  stood  in  the  corner  ? — '  the  last  time  the  bhoy  wis  at  home 
weren't  the  two  feet  of  him  sthickin'  out  from  under  the  blankets  ?  ' 
Surely  this  was  justification  enough  for  any  extravagance.  Then, 
growing  more  and  more  reckless,  Mrs.  Murphy  began  to  welcome 
every  suggestion  that  came  to  her — each  was  a  new  incentive  to 
work,  and  work  was  the  only  sedative  for  this  cruel  anxiety  that  was 
oppressing  her. 

Happily  rags  were  booming — never  had  they  got  such  prices  ; 
she  was  becoming  almost  prosperous.  As  month  after  month 
went  by  the  room  began  to  put  on  a  strangely  different  air.  The 
bare  and  filthy  floor  was  covered  with  a  violently  coloured  lino- 
leum— the  new  brass  bedstead  stood  in  the  corner  beside  the  window, 
a  chest  of  drawers  boside  the  fireplace,  and  a  green  painted  table 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  broken  one  that  used  to  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  floor. 

A  very  slow  process  of  civilisation  began  oil  Mrs.  Murphy  her- 
self—such is  the  force  of  surroundings.  She  washed  her  face  and 
hands  and  combed  her  hair  before  she  sat  down  to  admire  the  new 
bits  of  furniture,  just  as  if  thpy  had  been  smart  friends  introduced 
into  her  presence  and  shaming  her  untidiness.  It  gave  her  occu- 
pation in  the  lonely  evening  hours  to  clean  up  the  room  now — it 
wasn't  like  old  times  at  all. 
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Yet  nev~r  a  word  was  written  to  Ned  of  any  changes  at  home. 
So  little  did  he  suspect  what  was  going  on,  that  Mrs.  Murphy  was 
amused  to  get  a  letter  one  day  from  the  boy,  sending  her  a  pound 
to  buy  herself  a  new  dress  !  Evidently  the  state  of  his  mother's 
wardrobe  had  weighed  on  his  mind — and  no  wonder. 

On  receipt  of  this  offering  Mrs.  Murphy  held  a  sort  of  dress 
rehearsal  by  the  light  of  one  candle. 

Taking  out  all  her  new  clothes  one  by  one  from  the  chest  of 
drawers,  she  put  them  on  and  stood  before  the  square  of  looking- 
glass  that  hung  on  the  wall,  finding  great  and  genuine  satisfaction 
in  her  own  appearance. 

'  Shure  an'  he'll  not  be  recognishin'  me  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  An' 
it's  a  pair  of  buits  I'll  be  afther  buyin'  wid  the  bhoy's  siller — it's 
five  year  and  mair  that  I  havena  had  a  new  bit  of  leather  on  me 
feet.'  It  was  indeed  ;  but  these  days  were  past  now. 

'  Whin  Ned's  back  tae  me,  an  officer  belike,  he'd  think  shame 
tae  see  me  in  thim  owld  bauchles,'  she  said  ;  and  this  thought  made 
Mrs.  Murphy  suddenly  kick  off  tLe  old  broken  shoes  she  wore,  in 
a  fit  of  very  natural  disgust  at  their  appearance.  The  very  next 
day  she  resolved  that  she  would  go  and  spend  Ned's  gift  on  two 
pairs  of  shoes  :  one  for  daily  wear,  the  other  to  be  laid  away  beside 
the  new  clothes. 

But  when  next  morning  came,  Mrs.  Murphy  had  more  to  think 
about  than  new  boots  ;  for  the  blow,  so  long  delayed,  fell  at  last — 
she  got  the  news  of  Ned's  death. 

The  telegram  was  read  aloud  to  her  by  Mrs.  Morrison  two 
or  three  times  before  she  would  believe  its  contents.  Then  she 
stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  bit  of  paper  covered  with  those  small 
mysterious  characters  which  told  such  great  news,  and  sat  gazing 
stupidly  at  them.  Not  a  word  did  she  speak  ;  not  a  tear  did  she 
shed,  only  sat  and  fingered  the  little  slip  of  paper,  turning  it  first 
to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  she  could  wring  out  of  it  , 
something  more  than  the  bald,  terrible  announcement  that  Ned 
was  gone. 

Mrs.  Morrison  tiptoed  out  of  the  room  to  tell  the  neighbours,  j 
with  infinite  gusto,  the  news  of  Ned's  death.  Then  left  to  herself,  ; 
what  strange  gropings  of  soul,  what  dismay  and  bewilderment  < 
baset  the  poor  mother  as  she  came  slowly  face  to  face  with  grief  I 
at  last.  That  impression  which  we  have  all  felt  at  one  time  or  I 
another  —  the  impression  that  the  truth  cannot  be  true — fell  J 
away  from  her  very  gradually.  To  be  sure  Ned  had  '  just  skit 
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her  twinty  shillin's  an'  a  grand  letter — the  bhoy  couldn't  be  dead 
at  all,  at  all  ...  but  then  what  wis  this  in  her  hand  ?  '  .  .  .  No  ; 
she  was  wide  awake  ;  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  and  Mrs.  Morrison 
had  read  aloud  to  her  the  news  that  Ned  had  died  yesterday.  .  .  . 
Never  much  of  a  church-goer,  Mrs.  Murphy  had  forgotten  the  very 
rudiments  of  such  religious  education  as  had  once  been  given  to  h«r. 
Only  some  glimmering  remembrance  of  the  Divine  story  of  grief 
and  pity  remained  with  her,  and  started  to  life  now.  Falling  on 
her  knees  she  raised  her  face  to  heaven  : 

'  Howly  Mother  af  God  ! '  she  cried,  '  You  thai  had  yer  am  bhoy 
crucified  ! ' — but  her  poor  petition  went  no  farther  ;  she  knew  not 
what  to  ask,  for  wasn't  Ned  gone,  never  to  return  to  her  ;  she  could 
not  get  him  back  for  all  her  prayers,  and  she  wanted  nothing 
else? 

These  were  terrible  days  that  followed  the  news  of  Ned's  death. 
Only  the  merciful  necessity  she  was  under  to  earn  her  bread  kept 
Mrs.  Murphy  going.  She  would  far  rather  have  stayed  at  home 
and  let  the  rag  and  rabbit -skin  trade  dwindle  and  die  ;  but 
then  she  too  would  have  died  in  that  case,  and  the  instinct  of  self-- 
preservation forbade  this.  A  letter  came  to  her  in  due  time  from 
the  priest  of  Ned's  regiment,  giving  her  the  details  of  the  boy's 
death.  She  almost  learned  these  off  by  heart,  and  would  sit  crooning 
them  over  to  herself  :  '  Sixteen  wowndes,  sixteen  wowndes,  an' 
niver  a  groan  ...  a  finer  lad  I  never  saw  .  .  .  (it's  thruth  he's 
tellin'  there  !)  .  .  .  he  died  quiet  at  the  end '  .  .  .  these  scattered 
sentences  Mrs.  Murphy  would  repeat  over  and  over  for  hours  at 
a  time,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  extremity  of  her  grief. 
She  recalled  in  these  long  musings  all  thti  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  both  her  boys.  '  An'  the  two  af  thim  in  their 
graves  noo  !  Shure  an'  they  wis  baith  rinnin'  afther  Deith  a'  their 
days  !  As  fine  a  laddie  as  Ned  wis  puir  Jake — but  that  wild  .  .  . 
aye,  he  wis  ain  son  tae  Murphy,  wis  Jake — the  verra  spit  af  his 
father — Ned  took  mair  afther  meself— aweel,  aweel,  one  af  them 
unner  the  sea,  an'  one  af  them  unner  the  grooi.d,  but  baith  af 
them  awa  frae  their  owld  mither.'  ...  So  she  mused  on  in  endless 
soliloquy.  Her  sorrow  had  made  her  almost  entirely  indifferent 
to  outside  conditions,  and  she  lived  in  a  miserable  way  now,  eating 
any  scraps  that  she  could  get  without  much  trouble  or  thought, 
and  wearing  her  old  threadbare  clothes  though  the  bitter  northern 
winter  was  closing  in.  At  last  this  carelessness  of  all  comfort  began 
to  tell  even  on  Mrs.  Murphy's  iron  constitution  ;  she  developed  * 
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cough  and  a  wheeze  in  h^r  windpipe  :  the  neighbours  told  her  it 
was  that  well-known  complaint  '  the  Brown -Kitties/  and  if  she 
wanted  to  cure  it,  she  must  puc  on  warmer  clothes.  Oh,  with  what 
a  pang  at  her  heart  poor  Mrs.  Murphy  got  out  her  new  dress  and  the 
thick  shawl  one  day  !  '  I'm  no'  needin'  tae  kape  thim  noo,'  she 
said  bitterly,  '  I  might  as  weel  be  usin'  thim.'  And  then  a  glance 
at  her  broken  old  shoes  made  her  remember  that  Ned's  parting 
gift  had  never  been  spent  yet :  if  she  was  going  to  fight '  the  Brown- 
Kitties  '  she  must  keep  her  feet  warm  and  dry  they  said — well,  it 
had  to  be  done.  That  evening  she  went  out  to  mako  the  purchase. 
The  boot  shop  she  chose  was  a  dark  little  place  on  the  Bridges, 
much  like  a  cave.  Rows  of  carpet-slippers  dangled  enticingly 
over  the  door,  and  boots  could  be  bought  there  for  fabulously  low 
prices.  Customers  of  the  Mrs.  Murphy  sort  were  welcomed  here 
and  set  at  their  ease  at  once.  Mrs.  Murphy  extended  her  large 
feet  before  the  saleswoman  and  begged  to  be  fitted  with  a  thick 
pair  of  boots.  She  seemed  so  business-like,  so  sure  of  what  she 
wanted  that  the  saleswoman  was  completely  unprepared  for  what 
followed  upon  the  purchase. 

When  Mrs.  Murphy  had,  with  some  difficulty,  been  fitted  with 
such  a  strong  well-made  pair  of  boots  as  she  had  never  worn  before, 
she  suddenly  leant  forward,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  ai-d 
wept  aloud.  We  who  know  the  story  of  the  boots  know  the  reason 
of  these  tears  ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  shop-girl  could 
understand.  She  stood  helplessly  beside  this  strange  customer, 
sorry  for  her,  but  unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  incident, 
till  at  last  it  struck  her  what  might  be  the  matter. 

'  Is  it  the  price  that's  troubling  you  ? '  she  asked  kindly.  '  Is 
it  too  high  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Murphy  rose  from  her  seat,  and  wiped  her  eyes. 

'  Aye,  me  dear,'  she  said,  '  that's  the  throuble,  thim  buits  wis 
paid  for  wid  the  life  af  a  man  :  a  big  price  thon  for  buits  ! ' 

The  girl  was  quite  convinced  by  this  statement  that  her  customer 
was  crazed  :  she  hastily  counted  out  Mrs.  Murphy's  change,  and 
rolled  up  the  parcel  for  her,  wishing  herself  well  rid  of  such  a  curious 
person. 

Mrs.  Murphy  grasped  her  parcel  and  issued  from  the  dark  little 
shop  into  the  bustle  of  the  evening  streets.  It  was  just  getting 
dusky  outside  ;  the  tall  old  houses  looked  black  against  a  yellowing 
sky  ;  the  cars  crashed  along  ;  the  newspaper  boys  were  calling  the 
latest  editions — a  noisy,  cheery  enough  world  it  seemed,  for  all 
its  background  of  war  and  misery.  Mrs.  Murphy  walked  slowly  up 
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the  High  Street  among  the  jostling  crowd,  paying  no  heed  to 
anything.  As  she  came  to  the  mouth  of  her  own  Close,  a  little 
knot  of  neighbours  were  standing  in  the  street  ;  they  hailed  her  as 
she  drew  near,  shouting  almost  with  one  voice  : 

'  Gang  up  the  stair,  Mistress  Murphy,  an'  see  what  yell  see  ! ' 

Mrs.  Murphy  refused  to  be  excited.  She  thought  that  perhaps 
the  chimney  had  gone  on  fire,  or  that  the  children  in  the  court  had 
broken  her  window  ;  she  wondered  how  the  neighbours  could  be 
so  much  interested  in  these  commonplace  happenings.  .  .  . 

But  what  she  saw  at  her  own  door  was  Jake  sitting  on  the  top 
step  of  the  stair,  awaiting  her  arrival. 

i  i  »  .  .  .  k  .  » 

Jake,  wearing  the  full  uniform  of  a  Canadian  regiment,  looking 
hale  and  hearty,  but,  alas  !  with  one  sleeve  pinned  empty  across  his 
chest. 

'  Here's  the  bad  penny  back  to  ye,  mother  ! '  he  cried,  kissing 
her  boisterously  first  on  one  cheek,  then  on  the  other.  Except  for 
his  added  inches,  Jake  might  never  have  been  away,  for  his  was 
one  of  those  happy  natures  that  can  slide  over  disagreeable  situa- 
tions by  the  simple  plan  of  ignoring  them.  Nor  was  Mrs.  Murphy 
going  to  bear  her  firstborn  a  grudge  because  he  had  chosen  not  to 
write  to  her  for  five  years  :  she  met  him  with  no  shadow  of  reproach 
in  her  voice. 

'  An'  me  belavin'  ye  wis  at  the  bottom  af  the  sea,  me  darlint ! ' 
she  cried  ;  and  then  with  a  characteristic  repudiation  of  sentiment 
added, '  I  micht  hae  kenned  better— ye 'ro  none  sae  aisy  killed,  Jake/ 

They  sat  down  by  the  fire  to  go  over  together  all  the  events  of 
the  past  five  years.  The  neighbours  had,  of  course,  told  Jake  the 
news  of  his  brother's  death  before  Mrs.  Murphy  came  in,  so  she  had 
not  to  give  it  to  him  ;  he  spoke  of  it  first. 

'  So  Ned's  gone — well,  it's  a  man's  death  he  died,  poor  lad,  and 
him  not  eighteen  yet '  '  he  said,  bending  down  to  light  a  bit  of  paper 
at  the  fire  for  his  cigarette. 

'  Aye,'  said  Ned's  mother,  poking  up  the  fire  hard,  and  then 
with  a  sudden  change  of  subject,  '  It's  you  that  have  learnt  the 
quare  illigent  spache,  Jake  ! ' 

Jake  laughed  and  told  her  he  had  not  quite  forgotten  all  his 
Scotch  or  Irish  either  ;  but  his  five  years  of  travel  had  certainly 
civilised  him  a  great  deal,  whatever  he  might  say  to  the  contrary. 

He  had  been  well  and  prosperous,  it  appeared,  in  Canada. 
'  But,  ye  see,  I  couldn't  keep  out  of  the  fighting,  mother,'  he  explained. 
Mrs.  Murphy  winced  for  a  moment :  she  had  heard  the  same  words 
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on  lips  that  were  cold  now.  Her  reply  showed  nothing  of  this 
however.  'Troth  an'  ye  cudn't  be  out  of  it  all,  ye  wis  always  a 
fichter/  she  replied,  yet  in  spite  of  these  brave  words,  it  was  with 
some  complacency  that  she  eyed  Jaku's  empty  sleeve — he  was  out 
of  the  fight  for  good  now,  whatever  be  wanted.  Reading  her 
thoughts  Jake  voiced  them. 

'  I'm  out  of  it  now,  mother/  he  said,  '  an'  I'll  go  back  to  Canada 
as  soon  as  I  get  my  discharge — you'd  better  come  with  me  an' 
leave  the  old  trade  an'  the  old  country.'  As  he  alluded  to  his 
mother's  business  Jake  sang  out  a  well-remembered  chant — '  Any 
old  bottles,  rags,  or  nib-bit — sk-in-s  !  ' 

In  the  days  of  his  irrepressible  boyhood,  Jake  had  made  a  good 
deal  as  a  choir  boy  till  his  endless  pranks  earned  a  dismissal  from 
the  choir.  But,  having  by  that  time  acquired  the  complete  art  of 
chanting,  he  would  often  go  with  his  mother  on  her  rounds  and 
execute  a  sort  of  recitative  at  the  area  gates  in  his  flute-like  voice, 
which  brought  many  a  rag  and  rabbit-skin  to  Mrs.  Murphy's  sack. 

Now  in  his  full  man's  voice  he  executed  the  old  cry  :  '  Any  old 
bottles,  rags,  or  rab-bit — sk-in-s  ! '  adding  with  a  laugh,  '  I've  not 
forgotten  it  yet  ye  see,  mother.' 

As  Mrs.  Murphy  feasted  her  eyes  on  this  fine — strangely  fine — 
newly  found  sou,  she  congratulated  herself  on  her  own  tidy  appear- 
ance that  evening.  What  a  lucky  chance  that  she  had  put  on  all 
her  new  clothes  ! 

Long,  long  they  talked  together  that  night :  of  Ned  and  all  his 
various  adventures,  of  his  youth  and  bravery,  of  his  going  hence. 
It  was  only  after  Jake  had  heard  all  this  that  he  shyly  told  his  own 
news. 

'  I'm  to  get  a  Decoration,  mother,'  he  said,  blushing  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  curly  hair. 

'  Whatna  Deathcoration  ?  '  cried  Mrs.  Murphy  with  a  note  of 
alarm  in  her  voice,,  which  was  perhaps  natural  considering  the  slight 
but  grim  alteration  she  had  inadvertently  made  in  the  word.  Jake 
smiled. 

'  Not  a  Deathcoration,  mother,  a  Decoration — a  medal  they're 
meanin'  by  the  word — ye '11  have  heard  of  it  ?  — the  D.C.M/ 

This  explanation  calmed  Mrs.  Murphy,  and  '  Yes  '  she  said. 
'  Wisn't  it  aye  a  joke  wi'  her  an'  puir  Ned  ?  ' 

'• '  Well,  it's  me  that's  to  get  it  in  the  end/'said' Jake.    '  I'm  to  go 
up  to  London  for  it/ 

'  The  same  ye  are  !  '  cried  Mrs.  Murphy — yet  even  as  she  exulted 
she  thought  of  Ned,  Ned  lyijig  in  his  unknown  grave,  and  he  had 
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given  his  life,  and  Jake  had  only  given  aii  arm — '  Shure  an'  it  wasn't 
justice  ;   but  thin  justice  wis  a  quare  thing  intoirely/ 

Her  belief  in  the  essential  justice  of  things  was  to  be  fully  re- 
established a  few  days  later.  A  great  official  letter  arrived  (and 
lucky  it  was  that  Jake  should  be  there  to  make  out  what  it  was 
all  about !),  telling  Mrs.  Murphy  that  His  Majesty  would  hand  over 
to  her  the  Victoria  Cross  which  was  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
her  son  Edward  Murphy  for  great  gallantry  in  the  field.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  Mrs.  Murphy  to  take  in  this  astounding  bit  of  news. 

'  You'll  have  to  come  to  London  wi'  me,  mother/  Jake  said, 
'  an'  get  it  from  the  King.' 

'  Save  us  a',  Jake  !  Me  tae  be  spakin'  wid  the  King  of  England  ! ' 

'  You'll  not  need  to  be  speakin',  mother,  jist  take  it  from  his 
hand/ 

'  Me  tae  be  shakin'  hands  wid  the  King  ! ' 

Here  Jake  too  was  at  a  loss.  '  He'll  maybe  not  shake  hands 
with  us,  mother/ 

'  God  knows  !  Troth  an'  it's  weel  I've  got  a  da  cent  goon  on  me 
back — not  that  the  King  will  be  taken  notice  af  it ;  but  mo?t  like 
the  Queen  will — they're  sayin'  she's  a  rale  knowledgeable  leddy — 
she'll  be  seein'  I  paid  a  fine  price  for  me  goon — but  I  wouldna  like 
her  tae  think  me  wasterful :  I've  heard  tell  she  hasna  pit  a  new  goon 
on  her  back  since  iver  the  War  began — that's  the  way  the  Quality 
is  all  vvearin'  their  clothes  sae  long  an'  rags  is  that  ill  tae  get/  .  .  . 
She  fell  into  a  muse  over  the  mistaken  economies  of  Royalty,  a 
little  disquieted  lest  Her  Majesty's  eye  should^ think  her  extrava- 
gant. Jake  however  put  her  fears  at  rest. 

'  It  wouldn't  be  respectfu',  mother,  to  go  before  the  King  in  old 
clothes — don't  you  be  disturbin'  yerself/ 

'  No  more  I  will,  me  bhoy.  .  .  .  I'll  be  pittin'  on  me  new  plaid 
shawl— och  aye,  an'  Ned's  biiits  tae  !— they'll  tak  me  up  tae  Lunnan 
tae  get  his  medal,  puir  laddie  ! ' 

The  new  boots  did  all  that  was  expected  of  them,  and  Mrs. 
Murphy's  second  arrival  in  the  Capital  was  made  under  much  more 
comfortable  conditions  than  her  first  had  been.  Jake's  capable 
escort  removed  all  the  difficulties  of  travel,  aud  as  Mrs.  Murphy's 
heart  was  not  given  to  quailing  it  did  not  beat  much  faster  as  she 
and  her  son  came  into  the  presence  of  Royalty.  She  was  fully 
more  collected  than  Jake,  when  she  stretched  oat  the  hand  that  had 
rocked  poor  Ned's  cradle  to  receive  from  his  Sovereign  the  reward 
of  Valour. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  INTERNED  OFFICER. 

FOB  once  in  his  life  the  wild  and  woolly  Gefangener  was  not  adrift 
for  Appel.  That  morning  there  was  no  need  for  any  officious  and 
corpulent  Landsturmmann,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  a  rifle-butt, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  encourage  us  to  Raus  and  Aufstehen. 
We  were  up  betimes,  yarning  cheerfully  to  comparative  strangers 
as  we  sat  up  in  bed  with  pyjamad  legs  a-dangling,  or  already  dressed 
and  considering  the  merits  or  demerits  of  carrying  a  giant  bully- 
beef  tin  into  the  Promised  Land.  The  atmosphere  was  already 
changing.  What  awaited  us  we  could  only  surmise  very  vaguely, 
for  even  a  saint  has  no  idea  what  glories  Heaven  may  hold  for  him. 
We  felt  things  were  looking  up,  but  we  allikept  repeating  in  our  in- 
most hearts  :  '  Wait  a  little ;  not  there  yet ;  — • —  wait  a 

little/ 

The  Yth  party  for  exchange  to  Holland,  under  Paragraph 
11  of  The  Hague  Agreement,  were  about  to  leave  the  Exhibition 
building  at  Aachen,  to  leave  the  last  German  place  of  imprisonment 
to  pass  that  very  day  into  Holland.  The  endless  speculation  of 
time  aud  place,  of  how  and  why  was  nearly  done  with  ;  the  real 
thing  was  approaching,  but  we  doubted  if  it  could  really  be  true. 

Breakfast  as  usual  came  out  of  a  tin,  and  was  eaten  with  loins 
girded,  in  many  cases  girded  wi'h  a  Sam  Browne  belt,  in  any  case 
with  the  consumer  clad  in  the  brightest  and  best  a  somewhat  re- 
duced wardrobe  could  produce.  I  say  the  atmosphere  was  changing, 
not  only  from  our  '  side  of  the  cliff/  but  also  from  the  Hun  point 
of  view.  Unwillingly  perhaps,  but  by  agreement  they  were  letting 
us  go,  and  they  speeded  the  parting  guest  by  an  avoidance  of  the 
noisier  forms  of  Schwdrmerei,  which  is  their  forte,  vis-d-vis  their 
unfortunate  prisoners  ;  but  we  have  long  memories. 

We  lined  up  awaiting  the  orders  to  march  off  to  the  station  ; 
in  the  small  courtyard  a  batch  of  the  next  Holland  party  had  arrived, 
including  several  friends  ;  there  followed  an  exchange  of  witticisms 
in  the  vernacular  between  the  Breakfasted  (Us)  and  the  Hungry, 
ever  an  unequal  contest.  Then  led  by  an  Unteroffizier  we  swung 
oat  gaily  to  the  depot. 

Most  of  us  had  travelled  fairly  extensively  in    Germany,  so 
the  scene  on  the  platform  had  lost  all  novelty.    There  were  the 
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wonderfully  garbed  railway  officials,  the  indescribable  Prussian 
officer,  the  depressed  soldiery,  the  regrettable  legs  and  figures 
of  the  knickered  female  porters,  the  hideous  screech  of  the  un- 
greased  machinery,  and  the  usual  railroad  noises. 

As  I  stooped  to  light  my  breakfast  pipe  I  h<  ard  the  German 
officer  in  charge  speaking  in  English  to  our  senior  officer.  '.  .  .  But 
in  Holland,'  he  was  saying.  'What  is  the  difference?  To  be 
prisoner  in  Germany  or  in  Holland  it  is  the  same.'  And  I  wondered 
if  he  could  honestly  think  so  ;  I  thought  of  the  major  strafes  and 
the  mora  maddening  brutalities  that  I  an  officer  (God  knows  it  hu,d 
been  ten  tim<  s  worse  for  our  men)  had  undergono  ;  I  thought  of 
bow  I  had  tramped  six  miles  behind  thf  hearse  of  a  murdered  mess- 
mate. ...  'In  Germany  or  in  Holland  it  is  the  same.'  It  is,  is 
it  ?  Then  let  the  War  roll  on. 

The  train  roared  in,  already  filled  with  our  N.C.O.s  and  men, 
and  for  the  last  time  on  German  soil  I  hoisted  my  so-called  hand 
baggage  and  '  boarded  the  West-going  freight.' 

I  fancy  that  journey  from  Aachen  to  the  frontier  was  one  of  the 
most  boring  and  most  trying  I  have  ever  suffered.  It  was  incredibly 
slow,  the  carriages  were  overcrowded,  and  all  were  suffering  the 
natural  reaction  of  nerves  strung  above  the  normal  that  have  started 
to  vibrate  too  early  in  the  morning.  Moreover,  we  had  carried 
out  many  similar  journeys  before,  fend  had  always  fetched  up  in 
another  barbed- win.  c?ge  ;  in  my  case  the  change  had  usually  b*  en 
for  the  worse  ,  I  half  doubted  whether  this  journey  would  or  could 
terminate  otherwise.  Conversation  was  spasmodic  ;  in  one  corner 
a  famous  '  escapee  '  was  delivering  an  inpromptu  lecture  on  routes 
across  the  frontier,  which  he  illustrated  with  the  moving  panorama 
seen  out  of  the  Western  windows  ;  of  course  he  only  took  an  aca- 
demic interest  in  such  things  now,  for  the  last  train  journey  is  a  'close 
season '  for  escapees.  In  another  corner  a  Canadian  wos  telling  the 
young  idea  how  to  complete  deficiencies  in  company  equipment,  I  is 
method  seemed  to  require  a  dark  moonless  night  end  a  band  of 
pirates.  .  .  .  We  were  grateful  for  such  light  relief,  for  the  hours 
dragged  heavily  ;  the  usual  children  greeted  us  with  the  usu,.l  opti- 
mistic if  inaccurate  cries  of  '  England  Kaput ! '  the  same  G.S.  pattern 
Bahnhof,  obviously  built  for  mobiliration  purposes;  the  same  damned 
flag,  but  we  did  miss  the  heavily  armed  sentry  in  the  compart- 
ment. He  was  N&poo kein  mehr  train-jumping,  my  mastrrs  ! 

'  'T won't  make  it  go  any  faster/  said  the  escapee  as  I  looked  at 
mv  wrist-watch  for  the  hundredth  time.  '  How  niurh  lonpT  ?  ' 
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'  Two  hours  and  thirty-five  minutes  if  it  were  up  to  schedule/ 

A  few  of  my  companions  appealed  to  their  Creator,  and  we 
lapsed  into  a  depressed  silence. 

Nevertheless  the  mental  barometer  rose  steadily  during  the 
last  hour  of  the  journey,  and  set  fair  as  we  drew  up  at  the  last 
German  station.  Both  windows  were  in  full  demand,  and  an  in- 
creasingly animated  conversation  broke  out. 

'  Lord,  I  bet  that  fat  Landworm  wishes  he  had  my  seat.  .  .  /  The 
'  Landworm  '  is  interrogated  in  appalling  German  without  result. 
'.  .  .  Nix  compree,  eh  ?  There's  a  Dutch  officer — a  doctor-man — 
over  there  with  some  Red  Cross  folk.  Have  we  got  any  sick  with  us  ? 
They  won't  search  us  here,  will  they  ?  Take  hours  if  they  do. 
All  right  then,  have  a  look.'  He  resumes  his  seat  and  another 
inquisitive  head  is  thrust  out. 

' .  .  .  Believe  we're  going  to  start.  Oh  look  !  The  Hun  has 
left  his  sword  behind.  Always  thought  they  went  to  bed  with 
them.  Get  on  with  it,  sonny !  Good,  we're  off  !  How  many 
more  kilometres  to  go  ? ' 

By  now  the  lethargy,  ""-he  indifference,  the  boredom  were  things 
of  the  past,  we  all  began  to  be  filled  with  a  very  real  emotion  ; 
everyone  seemed  to  be  listening  for  something  to  happen,  as  you  do 
in  moments  of  strong  excitement.  An  epoch,  a  drearily  long  and 
bitter  epoch,  was  about  to  end  with  dramatic  swiftness  and  finality  ; 
the  line  of  a  new  life  was  clearly  marked  by  the  frontier  posts. 
We  passed  through  a  broken  country  marked  with  bush  and  copse, 
occasionally  a  deep  ditch,  then  more  wood  and  scrub.  The  train 
ran  swiftly  on — suddenly  the  Northern  windows  reported  another 
broad  trench  and  posts,  the  frontier  posts,  the  German  colours 
and  eagle  ;  the  South  side  reported  a  guard-house  ;  no,  two  houses, 
Landsturm  and  Dutch  soldiery — the  train  passed  on  over  the 
border  into  Holland. 

I  do  not  think  I  stopped  smiling  from  that  moment  until  I 
unstowed  finally  at  Scheveningen  Station  ;  I  was  laughing  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  I  must  have  been  an  intensely  impossible  subject 
for  an  ordinary  mortal ;  fortunately  I  was  not  amongst  ordinary 
mortals,  we  were  all  just  as  bad.  What  was  it  like  ?  Well,  it  was 
the  supreme  holiday  feeling.  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you 
returned  home  after  your  first  whole  term  at  a  '  pukka  '  boarding 
school  ?  It  was  like  that  multiplied  by  a  hundred.  I  felt  as  if 
someone  had  said  to  me,  '  Now  you  have  no  more  troubles  in 
the  world,'  and  I  had  believed  him.  That  combined  with  a  feeling 
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of  relief  and  thanksgiving  that  you  had  come  at  last  from  amongst 
the  tents  of  Kedar  moderately  sound  hi  body  and  reasonably 
sound  in  mind  ;  probably  the  question  had  occurred  to  each  of  us 
at  one  time  or  another  whether  we  should  come  out  of  it  alive  after 
all.  Not  a  few  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 

Venlo,  the  first  Dutch  station,  marked  another  stage,  psychologi- 
cally as  well  as  geographically  ;  it  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  amazed 
ex-prisoner  with  real  live  i_ormal  people,  also  it  was  our  first  ex- 
perience of  a  renewed  freedom.  There  were  one  or  two  British, 
and  Dutch  officers  there,  and  it  was  very  welcome  to  hear  an  order 
given  in  British  fashion,  and  very  pleasant  to  note  the  kindness 
and  consideration  of  our  new  hosts,  to  see  a  nation  who  could  smile 
without  orders. 

The  reception,  the  flowers,  cigarettes,  &c.,  that  were  showered 
on  us  by  Dutch  ladies  produced  a  feeling  of  horrible  shyness  with 
me,  I  felt  as  though  I  stood  naked  before  a  wondering  world,  but 
overall  the  new  joy  and  happiness  remained.  Do  not  imagine  I 
did  anything  dramatic  with  my  new-found  freedom.  Personally, 
I  spent  my  hour  at  Venlo  drinking  beer  and  talking  French  to  an 
amiable  Dutchman,  finally  boarding  the  new  train  loaded  with 
English  and  French  literature,  and  still  smiling. 

For  many  reasons  the  journey  from  Venlo  to  Scheveningeu  was 
the  most  comfortable  I  have  ever  experienced.  We  travelled  in 
a  magnificent  corridor  train  that  had  probably  in  happier  days 
conveyed  a  cosmopolitan  crowd  from  the  Hook  to  Berlin  ;  we  were 
free  ;  we  had  no  troubles  in  the  world,  and  the  horrible  Hun  was  no 
more.  On  we  rushed  throrgh  the  flat  marshy  fields  of  Holland  ; 
at  every  station  and  level  crossing  a  waving  cheering  crowd  was 
greeted  and  answered,  and  inside  the  carriages  wo  were  in  full 
hou'day  mood.  It  was  a  great  d^v. 

A  twenty -minute  halt  at  Rotterdam  after  crossing  the  Nieuwe 
Maas,  a  twinkling  bar  of  silver  in  the  wonderful  moonlight,  and  on 
to  Scheveningen  ;  the  hustle  of  outspanning  and  on  to  the  platform 
of  our  new  home.  Once  again  I  experienced  the  delight  of  seeing 
our  men  taken  charge  of  by  their  own  officers  and  N.C.O.s,  the 
•delight  of  meeting  a  baggage-party  ready  and  willing  to  carry  that 
prisoner's  hair-shirt— his  '  hand  baggage  '  (it  often  weighs  over 
a  hundredweight),  and  the  sight  of  old  friends  once  more,  the  few 
who  had  '  wangled  '  their  way  on  to  the  arrival  platform. 

'  Is  that  you,  old  thing  ?  Splendid.  Yes,  it's  a  great  show, 
isn't  it  ?  How's  A and  B ;  and  what  have  you  done  with 
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C ?  Good  work.  .  .  .  See  you  later.  Come  and  dine  on 

Thursday.  .  .  / 

We  knew  there  would  be  an  official  reception,  but  the  reception 
we  shall  remember  the  longest  was  the  one  between  the  station  and 
the  beflagged  hall.  Not  two  hundred  yards,  it  was  closely  lined 
by  our  own  men,  and  as  we  moved  down  the  avenue  of  British 
N.C.O.s  the  cheering  began,  was  taken  up  down  the  line  and  con- 
tinued as  we  passed  on.  I  know  now  that  these  parties  were 
detailed  T'n  Orders,  '  50  N.C.O.s  from  each  group  with  an  officer 
in  charge,'  that  they  had  done  it  before  and  that,  probably  against 
their  inclinations,  they  would  do  it  again  ;  but  that  night  it  seemed 
a  spontaneous  greeting  from  those  who  had  gone  through  it  too, 
very  heartening  message  of  hope, telling  us  we  had  not  beenforgotten, 
that  we  never  would  be  forgotten,  that  we  had  marched  through 
Failure  and  Adversity  to  a  New  World  of  Peace  and  Fresh  Achieve- 
ment. Yes,  I  know  how  it  was  engineered  now,  but  for  all  that  it 
remains  one  of  the  most  wonderful  moments  of  my  life.  We  had 
not  been  cheered  much  in  Germany. 

Fresh  impressions  kept  crowding  in,  the  chief  being  one  of  the 
amazing  cleanliness  of  things.  As  we  debouched  on  to  the  portals 
of  the  Reception  Hall  a  crowd  of  officers,  mostly  old  acquaintances, 
were  there  to  welcome  us.  .  .  the  cheering  behind  continued  ; 
a  friendly  hand  was  thrust  forward  to  greet  me — I  hesitated  an 

instant ;  was  this  really  X ,  this  wonderful  figure  in  an  amazing 

multi-coloured  cap,  gleaming  badge,  new  tunic,  and  polished  Sam 
Browne,  with  one  perfectly  good  crease  down  each  trouser  leg  ? 
For,  three  short  weeks  ago,  I  had  seen  him  last  stumbling  round 
the  clayey  slush  of  a  Prison  Spielplatz  in  Balaclava  helmet,  a 
regrettable  G.S.  British  warmer,  in  which  he  had  only  too  obviously 
done  a  quantity  of  assorted  cooking,  breeches  without  puttees,  and 
a  broken  pair  of  tennis  shoes.  I  saw  it  would  be  tactless  to  remind 
X of  such  things  ;  for  him  the  past  was  already  dead  and  buried. 

We  passed  on  up  a  spotless  staircase,  walking  on  real  carpet, 
bound  with  gleaming  carpet  rods,  into  a  blazing  hall  whose  walls 
were  covered  by  our  own  colours,  whose  floor  was  thronged  with 
our  own  people,  ready  to  welcome  us  once  more.  And  all  through 
the  short  reception,  the  speeches,  the  cheering,  the  conversation, 
there  was  only  one  thought  for  me,  '  Now^you  are  amongst  friends 
again/ 

That  night  I  slept  on  a  spring  mattress  and  between  sheets 
for  the  first  time  for  nearly  three  years.  It  was  very  nice. 
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II. 

The  first  day  in  Holland— the  first  day  clear  of  Germany  and  the 
Huns— I  have  described  at  some  length.  First  impressions  produced 
the  strongest  impressions,  and  one  marked  the  largeness  of  the  change 
and  the  improvement  in  our  estate  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  later 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  experiences  followed  more  slowly,  and 
even  now,  after  more  than  four  months  in  Holland,  I  have  not  quite 
'  found  myself/  perhaps  under  the  prevailing  conditions  it  is  im- 
possible to  '  find  oneself '  completely. 

Life  in  a  German  prison  camp  was  highly  unnatural.  The 
complete  loss  of  freedom,  the  absence  of  any  female  society,  the 
compulsory  monotony,  and  many  other  ills  produce  an  abnormal 
and  in  most  cases  a  very  harmful  state  of  mind.  Others  have 
analysed  the  '  spirit '  of  the  prisoner  of  war  far  better  than  I  could 
ever  hope  to  do  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  you  pass  from  a  painful 
situation  to  one  infinitely  better,  but  you  have  not  yet  reached 
perfection,  strange  to  say. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  change  you  experience  between 
close  confinement  in  Germany  and  comparative  freedom  in  Holland 
is  extremely  similar  to  what  the  world  will  experience  when  war 
ceases  and  peace  begins.  There  will  be  the  same  indescribable  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  the  same  intense  holiday  mood,  the  same  reaction 
and  the  same  lack  of  a  strong  directive  aim  and  the  bigger  things  of 
life.  \Vithout  wishing  to  praise  the  behaviour  of  the  British  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  in  every  individual 
case  a  strong  display  of  determination  and  pluck  was  required  to 
prevent  a  complete  collapse  of  body  and  mind.  The  prisoner  was 
up  against  it,  his  old  world  had  collapsed  and  he  had  to  build  up 
a  new  one,  commencing  from  nothing  with  nothing.  The  driving 
force  was  his  own  pride  of  self  and  race,  and  in  the  vast  maiority  of 
cases  it  enabled  him  to  return  to  the  normal  in  a  remarkably  quick 
time.  But  these  are  obstacles  here  that  prevent  people  reaching 
or  surpassing  the  old  lavel  of  their  strength  and  abilities — 
obstacles  I  shall  proceed  to  outline  very  briefly.  I  am  sure  that 
all  the  British  i.iterr.ed  in  Holland,  while  extremely  grateful  for 
the  help,  hospitality,  and  kindness  of  the  Dutch  nation,  which 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated  and  which  can  never  be  forgotten,  will 
admit  that  only  a  sojourn  amorgst  our  own  people  can  completely 
restore  the  forces  that  have  been  expended  in  the  long  struggle 
against  adversity. 
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First  and  foremost,  though  few  mention  it,  all  feel,  as  always, 
that  we  are  out  of  it.  Shortly  after  I  arrived,  for  a  full  twenty- 
four  hours  a  certain  combination  of  atmospheric  conditions  brought 
the  sound  of  the  guns  to  our  ears,  during  the  night  the  sound  in- 
creased, till  it  seemed  but  a  few  kilometres  away.  In  the  midst 
of  our  amusements,  mingled  with  our  conversation  and  laughter, 
the  battle  of  the  north  called  its  message.  The  battle  has  shifted 
farther  south  now,  but  we  still  listen  for  the  guns. 

Again,  after  years  of  living  on  top  of  one  another,  most  people 
have  no  use  for  their  companions.  Ask  any  of  the  interned  what 
he  would  like  most  and  he  will  suggest  a  visit  to  England  and  a 
complete  separation  from  the  gang  he  has  moved  amongst,  even 
from  the  friends  he  has  messed  with  during  his  captivity.  You 

still  find  X moving  about  with  Y ,  dining  wi^h  him,  living 

with  him,  doing  the  same  thh:g  in  the  same  place  au  the  same  +ime  ; 
you  expect  to  find  A doing  this  and  B doing  that,  and  be- 
hold it  is  so.  Some,  of  course,  have  been  lucky  enough  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  madding  crowd  of  British  uniforms  and  have 
become  private  individuals  with  private  individualities  in  some 
other  corner  of  Holland — Leiden,  Gouda,  Amsterdam,  or  else- 
where, but  the  majority  still  hunt  together  in  a  somewhat  homesick 
pack. 

During  the  blackest  moments  of  our  captivity  we  used  to  cheer 
one  another  up  by  telling,  with  the  fullest  detail,  exactly  what 
we  would  do  when  the  Fates  led  us  back  into  female  society.  Well, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  expectation  has  exceeded  the  realisation 
— in  the  large  majority  of  cases.  There  are  not  enough  of  the 
fairer  sex  to  go  round — not  enough  of  the  right  sor+ ,  anyhow.  I 
imagine  the  few  officers  that  have  their  wives  out  here  are  living  in 
sweet  content  (at  least  I  hope  they  are),  but  for  the  rest  there  is  little 
or  '  nothing  doing.'  I  feel  that  I  may  be  treading  on  delicate  ground; 
let  me  pass  over  it  hastily.  I  mean  that  we  want  to  find  a  friend  of 
the  fairer  sex,  one  of  our  own  strata  of  sympathy,  if  you  under- 
stand me  ;  we  have  no  use  for  dull,  stodgy,  social  '  poodle-faking/ 
and  even  to  receive  hospitality  at  the  home  of  your  very  closest 
friend  is  but  a  poor  substitute  compared  to  an  evening  by  the  fire- 
side with  the  girl  we  all  know  of.  In  fact,  we  want  a  home,  our 
very  own  home  fireside,  and  someone  there  who  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  make  a  fuss  of  us.  We  are  amongst  friends  here,  but  the 
higher  friendship  is  lacking.  Naturally  this  is  not  a  subject  you 
discuss  save  with  the  few  intimates,  but  I  fancy  it  is  true. 

'  To  live,  to  work,  to  play  sometimes,  to  die  at  last,  these  are 
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the  duties  and  the  joys  of  life/  I  do  not  know  who  said  this,  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  sum  things  up  whatever  you  happen  to  be  doing. 
With  death  we  are  not  concerned  here,  there  is  plenty  of  that  and 
to  spare  elsewhere  ;  there  is  no  need  to  give  details  of' our  play,  the 
Briton  does  that  pretty  thoroughly  and  in  much  the  same  way  all 
the  world  over.  Let  us  consider  the  question  of  work,  or  the'lack 
of  it. 

Happy  the  man  or  woman  these  days  who  has  a  job  of  work 
that  keeps  him  busy  from  morn  till  eve.  Alas  !  there  are  few  jobs 
like  this  for  the  interned,  and  alas  !  also,  some  of  the  busiest  ask 
themselves  doubtfully,  '  Am  1  really  doing  any  good  ? '  The 
highest  authorities  here  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  our 
organisation  is  complicated  and  throws  a  big  amount  of  work  on 
those  called  to  administer  it.  but  is  all  the  track  covered  distance 
made  good  ?  I  don't  think  any  of  us  '  get  forrard  '  as  quickly  or 
as  surely  as  we  should  like.  I  know  pretty  well  how  much  work 
is  done  here,  and  1  have  a  fairly  shrewd  idea  what  percentage  is 
useful ;  it  is  not  a  very  big  percentage.  For  what  are  you  to  tell  a 
young  man  who  left  school  for  the  wars — and  Germany  ?  Can 
you  really  impress  on  him  the  importance  of  studying  bookkeeping 
by  double  entry  or  mechanical  drawing,  when  you  know  that 
half  his  old  familar  friends  have  fallen  in  action  and  the  other 
half  are  cripples  or  field  officers  ?  Can  you  point  out  the  glorious 
opportunities  in  a  New  World,  whilst  the  Old  World  is  in  flux  and 
the  devil  is  not  yet  laid  by  the  heels  ?  Cai*  you  ask  a  man 
who  has  steadily  worked  through  three  years  of  hellish  dis- 
appointment to  sit  down  and  learn  a  fifth  language  or  another 
doubtfully  useful  accomplishment  ?  Do  you  wouder  that  we  are  rest- 
less, that  we  regard  books  and  bookish  knowledge  with  impatience  ? 
(Very  foolish  no  doubt,  but  very  human,  I  fancy.)  We  want  to 
command  real  live  men  and  lead  them  to  real  live  adventures,  so 
that  if  death  comes  it  will  be  without  bitterness. 

Again,  we  are  as  yet.  unable  to  gauge  our  real  strength  or  weak- 
ness ;  the  soldier  does  not  know  if  he  could  handle  a  platoon,  com- 
pany, or  regiment  in  the  field  again  ;  the  sailor  does  not  know  if 
he  could  handle  his  ship  without  making  a  bad  break.  The  life 
here  is  too  sheltered  for  these  great  days,  we  miss  the  greater 
experiences,  the  greater  thrills  of  these  wonderful  years,  and  we 
are  consequently  somewhat  irritated  and  impatient. 

I  have  omitted  all  details  of  our  daily  routine  here  ;  the  housing 
and  division  of  our  men,  their  employment  and  so  on.  To  the 
uninitiated  this  information  is  not  vastly  interesting,  and  I  could 
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not-  give  it  without  criticising  my  elders,  better1?,  and  seniors, 
'Tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil' — but  not  this  child,  sah  ! 

So  let  me  sum  up  our  present  estate.  We  are  unspeakably  glad  to 
be  clear  of  the  Hun  and  his  evil  works  ;  we  want  to  see  home  once 
more,  if  only  for  a  short  minute  ;  we  want  to  live  amongst  new  folk, 
amidst  new  and  entirely  normal  present-day  surroundings  ;  we  want 
a  real  '  job  of  work '  and  the  big  things  of  life  once  more. 

Behold,  1  have  told  the  truth  and  have  finished.  Mesdames  et 
Messieurs,  votre  serviteur  ! 


1  NAVAL  H UNNISM '  :  A  NOTE  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR, — In  collecting,  some  months  ago,  considerable  material 
relating  to  some  of  the  earlier  Naval  actions  of  the  War,  I  talked 
with  a  number  of  officers  and  men  of  H.M.S.  Sydney  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  the  latter  sunk  the  Emden  off  Cocos  Island. 
I  now  learn  that  (in  my  article  entitled  '  Naval  Hunnism  '  in  the 
September  CORNHILL)  I  attributed  to  Lieut.-Commander  X — 
several  statements  which  were  made  by  others.  In  writing  to 
express  his  regret  that  his  duties  at  sea  prevented  his  correcting 
the  proof  of  this  article  which  I  sent  him,  Lieut.-Commander  X — 
states  that  he  did  not  say  that  he  saw  '  the  torn  bodies  of  still 
living  men  lying  in  the  sun  with  nothing  whatever  to  protect  them 
from  its  tropical  rays,  while  within  a  few  feet  of  them  were  lolling 
under  awnings  they  had  improvised  from  blankets  and  scraps  of 
canvas  men  who  were  quite  uninjured.'  So  far  as  his  own  observa- 
tions went  (he  adds),  the  wounded  were  covered  and  the  uninjured 
unprotected. 

Lieut.-Commander  X also  states  that  he  did  not  say  that 

*  Von  Miiller  impressed  me  as  endeavouring  to  carry  a  good  deal 
of  side  considering  his  position,'  and  that  he  did  not  say  that  '  the 
liberal  use  of  the  conning-tower  seems  to  account  for  the  consider- 
able number  of  German  officers  surviving.' 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  your  pages  to  make 
public  this  correction.  What  better  evidence  could  one  ask  that 
the  British  Naval  Officer  has  not  allowed  even  such  an  enemy 
as  the  Hun  has  proved  himself  to  be  to  dull  his  fine  sense  of  fair 
play  and  sportsmanship  ? 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

Printed  by  Spottitwoode,  Ballanti/ne  it  Co.  Ltd.,  Coicteufer,  London  and  Eton, 
England. 
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BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

CHAPTER    I. 

THE    HOTEL   LAMBERT — UPSTAIRS. 

ON  an  evening  in  March  in  the  'forties  of  last  century  a  girl  looked 
down  on  the  Seine  from  an  attic  window  on  the  He  St.  Louis.  The 
room  behind  her — or  beside  her,  for  she  sat  on  the  window-ledge, 
with  her  back  against  one  side  of  the  opening  and  her  feet  against 
the  other — was  long,  whitewashed  from  floor  to  ceiling,  lighted  by 
five  gaunt  windows,  and  as  cold  to  the  eye  as  charity  to  the 
recipient.  Along  each  side  of  the  chamber  ran  ten  pallet  beds.  A 
black  door  broke  the  wall  at  one  end,  and  above  the  door  hung  a 
crucifix.  A  painting  of  a  Station  of  the  Cross  adorned  the  wall 
at  the  other  end.  Beyond  this  picture  the  room  had  no  ornament ; 
it  is  almost  true  to  ^ay  that  beyond  what  has  been  named  it  had 
no  furniture.  One  bed — the  bed  beside  the  window  at  which  the 
girl  sat— was  screened  by  a  thin  curtain  which  did  not  reach  the 
floor.  This  was  her  bed. 

But  in  early  spring  no  window  in  Paris  looked  on  a  scene  more 
cheerful  than  this  window ;  which  as  from  an  eyrie  commanded 
a  shining  reach  of  the  Seine  bordered  by  the  lawns  and  foliage  of 
the  King's  Garden,  and  closed  by  the  graceful  arches  of  the  Bridge 
of  Austerlitz.  On  the  water  boats  shot  to  and  fro.  The  quays 
were  gay  with  the  red  trousers  of  soldiers  and  the  coquettish  caps 
of  soubrettes,  with  students  in  strange  cloaks,  and  the  twinkling 
wheels  of  yellow  cabriolets.  The  first  swallows  were  hawking  hither 
and  thither  above  the  water,  and  a  pleasant  hum  rose  from  the 
Boulevard  Bourdon. 

Yet  the  girl  sighed.     For  it  was  her  birthday,  she  was  twenty 
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this  twenty-fifth  of  March,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  world 
to  know  this  and  to  wish  her  joy.  A  life  of  dependence,  toned  to 
the  key  of  the  whitewashed  room  and  the  thin  pallets,  lay  before 
her  ;  and  though  she  had  good  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  safety 
which  dependence  bought,  still  she  was  only  twenty,  and  spring- 
time, viewed  from  prison  windows,  beckons  to  its  cousin,  youth. 
She  saw  family  groups  walking  the  quays ;  and  father,  mother, 
children,  all,  seen  from  a  distance,  were  happy.  She  saw  lovers 
loitering  in  the  garden  or  pacing  to  and  fro,  and  romance  walked 
with  every  one  of  them ;  none  came  late,  or  fell  to  words.  She 
sighed  more  deeply  ;  and  on  the  sound  the  door  opened. 

*  Hola!'  cried  a  shrill  voice,  speaking  in  French,  fluent,  but 
oddly  accented.  '  Who  is  here  ?  The  Princess  desires  that  the 
English  Mademoiselle  will  descend  this  evening.' 

'  Very  good,'  the  girl  in  the  window  replied  pleasantly.  '  At 
the  same  hour,  Josephine  ?  ' 

'  Why  not,  Mademoiselle  ?  '  A  trim  maid,  with  a  plain  face 
and  the  faultless  figure  of  a  Pole,  came  a  few  steps  into  the  room. 
'  But  you  are  alone  ? ' 

'  The  children  are  walking.    I  stayed  at  home.' 

'  To  be  alone  ?  As  if  I  did  not  understand  that !  To  be  alone 
— it  is  the  luxury  of  the  rich.' 

The  girl  nodded.  '  None  but  a  Pole  would  have  thought  of 
that,'  she  said. 

'  Ah,  the  crafty  English  Miss  ! '  the  maid  retorted.  '  How  she 
flatters !  Perhaps  she  needs  a  touch  of  the  tongs  to-night  ? 
Or  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  red-heeled  shoes,  worn  no  more  than  thrice 
by  the  Princess — and  with  the  black  which  is  convenable  for 
Mademoiselle,  oh,  so  neat !  Of  the  ancien  regime,  absolutely  ! ' 

The  other  laughed.  '  The  ancien  regime,  Josephine — and 
this ! '  she  replied,  with  a  gesture  that  embraced  the  room,  the 
pallets,  her  own  bed.  '  A  curled  head — and  this  !  You  are  truly 
a  cabbage ' 

'  But  Mademoiselle  descends  ! ' 

'  A  cabbage  of — foolishness  ! ' 

*  Ah,  well,  if  I  descended,  you  would  see,'  the  maid  retorted. 
'  I  am  but  the  Princess's  second  maid,  and  I  know  nothing  !  But 
if  I  descended  it  would  not  be  to  this  dormitory  I  should  return ! 
Nor  to  the  tartines !  Nor  to  the  daughters  of  Poland !  Trust 
me  for  that — and  I  know  but  my  prayers.  While  Mademoiselle, 
she  is  an  artist's  daughter.' 

'  There  spoke  the  Pole  again,'  the  girl  struck  in  with  a  smile. 
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'  The  English  Miss  knows  how  to  flatter,'  Josephine  laughed. 
'  That  is  one  for  the  touch  of  the  tongs,'  she  continued,  ticking 
them  off  on  her  fingers.  'And  one  for  the  red-heeled  shoes. 
And — but  no  more !  Let  me  begone  before  I  am  bankrupt ! ' 
She  turned  about  with  a  flirt  of  her  short  petticoats,  but  paused 
and  looked  back,  with  her  hand  on  the  door.  'None  the  less, 
mark  you  well,  Mademoiselle,  from  the  whitewash  to  the  ceiling 
of  Lebrun,  from  the  dortoir  of  the  Jeunes  Filles  to  the  Gallery  of 
Hercules,  there  are  but  twenty  stairs,  and  easy,  oh,  so  easy  to 
descend !  If  Mademoiselle  instead  of  flattering  Josephine,  the 
Cracovienne,  flattered  some  pretty  gentleman — who  knows  ? 
Not  I !  I  know  but  my  prayers ! '  And  with  a  light  laugh  the 
maid  clapped  to  the  door  and  was  gone. 

The  girl  in  the  window  had  not  throughout  the  parley  changed 
her  pose  or  moved  more  than  her  head  ;  and  this  was  characteristic 
of  her.  For  even  in  her  playfulness  there  was  gravity,  and  a 
measure  of  stillness.  Now,  left  alone,  she  dropped  her  feet  to  the 
floor,  turned,  and  knelt  on  the  sill  with  her  brow  pressed  against 
the  glass.  The  sun  had  set,  mists  were  rising  from  the  river, 
the  quays  were  grey  and  cold.  Here  and  there  a  lamp  began  to 
shine  through  the  twilight.  But  the  girl's  thoughts  were  no  longer 
on  the  scene  beneath  her  eyes. 

'  There  goes  the  third  who  has  been  good  to  me,'  she  pondered. 
'  First  the  Polish  lodger  who  lived  on  the  floor  below,  and  saved 
me  from  that  woman.  Then  the  Princess's  daughter.  Now 
Josephine.  There  are  still  kind  people  in  the  world — God  grant 
that  I  may  not  forget  it !  But  how  much  better  to  give  than 
to  take,  to  be  strong  than  to  be  weak,  to  be  the  mistress  and  not 
the  puppet  of  fortune !  How  much  better— and,  were  I  a  man, 
how  easy  in  comparison  !  ' 

But  on  that  there  came  into  her  remembrance  one  to  whom 
it  had  not  been  easy  ;  one  who  had  signally  failed  to  master  fortune, 
or  to  grapple  with  circumstances.  '  Poor  father  !  '  she  whispered. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  HOTEL  LAMBERT — 1)0 WlN STAIRS. 

WHEN  ladies  were  at  home  to  their  intimates  in  the  Paris  of  the 
'forties,  they  seated  their  guests  about  large  round  tables  with  a 
view  to  that  common  exchange  of  wit  and  fancy  which  is  the 
French  ideal  The  mode  crossed  to  England,  and  in  many  houses 
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these  round  tables,  fallen  to  the  uses  of  the  dining-room  or  the 
nursery,  may  still  be  seen.  But  when  the  Princess  Czartoriski 
entertained  in  the  Hotel  Lambert,  under  the  ceiling  painted  by 
Lebrun,  which  had  looked  down  on  the  arm-chair  of  Madame  de 
Chatelet  and  the  tabouret  of  Voltaire,  she  was,  as  became  a  Pole, 
a  law  to  herself.  In  that  beautiful  room,  softly  lit  by  wax  candles, 
her  guests  were  free  to  follow  their  bent,  to  fall  into  groups,  or 
to  admire  at  their  ease  the  Watteaus  and  Bouchers  which  the 
Princess's  father-in-law,  old  Prince  Adam,  had  restored  to  their 
native  panels. 

Thanks  to  his  taste  and  under  her  rule  the  gallery  of  Hercules 
presented  on  this  evening  a  scene  not  unworthy  of  its  past.  The 
silks  and  satins  of  the  old  regime  were  indeed  replaced  by  the  high- 
shouldered  coats,  the  stocks,  the  pins  and  velvet  vests  of  the  dandies  ; 
and  Thiers  beaming  through  his  glasses,  or  Lamartine,  though 
beauty,  melted  by  the  woes  of  Poland,  hung  upon  his  lips,  might 
have  been  thought  by  some  unequal  to  the  dead.  But  they  were 
now  what  those  had  been  ;  and  the  women  peacocked  it  as  of  old. 
At  any  rate  the  effect  was  good,  and  a  guest  who  came  late,  and 
paused  a  moment  on  the  threshold  to  observe  the  scene,  thought 
that  he  had  never  before  done  the  room  full  justice.  Presently 
the  Princess  saw  him  and  he  went  forward.  The  man  who 
was  talking  to  her  made  his  bow,  and  she  pointed  with  her  fan 
to  the  vacant  place.  'Felicitations,  my  lord,'  she  said.  She 
held  out  her  gloved  hand. 

'  A  thousand  thanks,'  he  said,  as  he  bent  over  it.  '  But  on 
what,  Princess  ?  ' 

'  On  the  success  of  a  friend.  On  what  we  have  all  seen  in  the 
Journal.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  won  your  suit  ?  ' 

'  I  won,  yes.'  He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  But  what,  Madame  ? 
A  bare  title,  an  empty  rent-roll.' 

'  For  shame ! '  she  answered.  '  But  I  suppose  that  this  is 
your  English  phlegm.  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of — an  old 
title  ?  That  which  money  cannot  buy  and  the  wisest  would  fain 
wear  ?  M.  Guizot,  what  would  he  not  give  to  be  Chien  de  Race  ? 
Your  Peel,  also  ?  ' 

*  And  your  Thiers  ? '  he  returned,  with  a  sly  glance  at  the  little 
man  in  the  shining  glasses. 

'  He,  too !  But  he  has  the  passion  of  humanity,  which  is  a 
title  in  itself.  Whereas  you  English,  turning  in  your  unending 
circle,  one  out,  one  in,  one  in,  one  out,  are  but  playing  a  game — 
marking  time  !  You  have  not  a  desire  to  go  forward ! ' 
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'  Surely,  Princess,  you  forget  our  Reform  Bill,  scarce  ten  years 
old.' 

'  Which  bought  off  your  cotton  lords  and  your  fat  bourgeois, 
and  left  the  people  without  leaders  and  more  helpless  than  before. 
No,  my  lord,  if  your  Russell — Lord  John,  do  you  call  him  ? — had 
one  jot  of  M.  Thiers'  enthusiasm !  Or  your  Peel— but  I  look  for 
nothing  there  ! ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  admit,'  he  said,  '  that  M.  Thiers 
has  an  enthusiasm,  a  zeal,  beyond  the  ordinary.' 

'  You  do  ?     Wonderful ! ' 

*  But,'  with  a  smile,  '  it  is,  I  fancy,  a  zeal  and  an  enthusiasm 
of  which  the  object  is — M.  Thiers !  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  she  cried,  fanning  herself  more  quickly.     '  Now  there 

spoke  not  Mr.  Audley,  the  attache — he  had  not  been  so  imprudent ! 

But — how  do  you  call  yourself  now  ?  ' 

'  On  days  of  ceremony,'  he  replied, '  Lord  Audley  of  Beaudelavs.' 
'  There  spoke  my  lord,  unattached  !     Oh,  you  English,  you  have 

no  enthusiasm.    You    have  only  traditions.    Poor  were    Poland 

if  her  fate  hung  on  you  ! ' 

*  There  are  still  bright  spots,'  he  said  slyly.    And  his  glance 
returned  to  the  little  statesman  in  spectacles  on  whom  the  Princess 
rested  the  hopes  of  Poland. 

'  No  ! '  she  cried  vividly.  '  Don't  say  it  again  or  I  shall  be 
displeased.  Turn  your  eyes  elsewhere.  There  is  one  here  about 
whom  I  wish  to  consult  you.  Do  you  see  the  tall  girl  in  black  who 
is  engaged  with  the  miniatures  ?  ' 

'  I  saw  her  some  time  ago.' 

'  I  suppose  so.  You  are  a  man.  I  dare  say  you  would  call  her 
handsome  ?  ' 

'  I  think  it  possible,  were  she  not  in  this  company.  What  of 
her,  Princess  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  notice  anything  beyond  her  looks  ?  ' 

'  The  picture  is  plain — for  the  frame  in  which  I  see  her.  Is  she 
one  of  the  staff  of  your  school  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Yes,  but  with  an  air ' 

'  Certainly — an  air  !  '     He  nodded. 

'  Well,  she  is  a  countrywoman  of  yours  and  has  a  history.  Her 
father,  a  journalist,  artist,  no  matter  what,  came  to  live  in  Paris 
years  ago.  He  went  down,  down,  always  down  ;  six  months  ago 
he  died.  There  was  enough  to  bury  him,  no  more.  She  sa 
don't  know ' —  the  Princess  indicated  doubt  with  a  movement  of 
her  fan—'  that  she  wrote  to  friends  in  England.  Perhaps  she  did 
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not  write ;  how  do  I  know  ?  She  was  at  the  last  sou,  the  street 
before  her,  a  hag  of  a  concierge  behind,  and  withal — as  you  see  her.' 

'  Not  wearing  that  dress,  I  presume  ?  '  he  said  with  a  faint 
smile. 

*  No.  She  had  passed  everything  to  the  Mont  de  Piete  ;  she  had 
what  she  stood  up  in — yet  herself !  Then  a  Polish  family  on  the 
floor  below,  to  whom  my  daughter  carried  alms,  told  Cecile  of  her. 
They  pitied  her,  spoke  well  of  her,  she  had  done — no  matter 
what  for  them — perhaps  nothing.  Probably  nothing.  But  Cecile 
ascended,  saw  her,  became  enamoured,  enragee  I  You  know  Cecile — 
for  her  all  that  wears  feathers  is  of  the  angels  !  Nothing  would  do 
but  she  must  bring  her  here  and  set  her  to  teach  English  to  the 
daughters  during  her  own  absence.' 

'  The  Princess  is  away  ?  ' 

'  For  four  weeks.  But  in  three  days  she  returns,  and  you  see 
where  I  am.  How  do  I  know  who  this  is  ?  She  may  be  this,  or 
that.  If  she  were  French,  if  she  were  Polish,  I  should  know  !  But 
she  is  English  and  of  a  calm,  a  reticence — ah ! ' 

'  And  of  a  pride  too,'  he  replied  thoughtfully,  '  if  I  mistake  not. 
Yet  it  is  a  good  face,  Princess.' 

She  fluttered  her  fan.  '  It  is  a  handsome  one.  For  a  man  that 
is  the  same.' 

'  With  all  this  you  permit  her  to  appear  ? ' 

'  To  be  of  use.  And  a  little  that  she  may  be  seen  by  some 
English  friend,  who  may  tell  me.' 

'  Shall  I  talk  to  her  ? ' 

'  If  you  will  be  so  good.     Learn,  if  you  please,  what  she  is.' 

'  Your  wishes  are  law,'  he  rejoined.     '  Will  you  present  me  ? ' 

'  It  is  not  necessary,'  the  Princess  answered.  She  beckoned  to 
a  stout  gentleman  who  wore  whiskers  trimmed  a  la  mode  du  Hoi, 
and  had  laurel  leaves  on  his  coat  collar.  '  A  thousand  thanks.' 

He  lingered  a  moment  to  take  part  in  the  Princess's  reception 
of  the  Academician.  Then  he  joined  a  group  about  old  Prince  Adam 
Czartoriski,  who  was  describing  a  recent  visit  to  Cracow,  that  last 
morsel  of  free  Poland,  soon  to  pass  into  the  maw  of  Austria.  A 
little  apart,  the  girl  in  black  bent  over  the  case  of  miniatures,  com- 
paring some  with  a  list,  and  polishing  others  with  a  square  of  silk. 
Presently  he  found  himself  beside  her.  Their  eyes  met. 

'  I  am  told,'  he  said,  bowing,  '  that  you  are  my  countrywoman. 
The  Princess  thought  that  I  might  be  of  use  to  you.' 

The  girl  had  read  his  errand  before  he  spoke  and  a  shade 
flitted  across  her  face.  She  knew,  only  too  well,  that  her  hold 
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on  this  rock  of  safety  to  which  chance  had  lifted  her — out  of  a 
gulf  of  peril  and  misery  of  which  she  trembled  to  think — was  of 
the  slightest.  Early,  almost  from  the  first,  she  had  discovered 
that  the  Princess's  benevolence  found  vent  rather  in  schemes  for 
the  good  of  many  than  in  tenderness  for  one.  But  hitherto  she 
had  relied  on  the  daughter's  affection,  and  a  little  on  her  own 
usefulness.  Then,  too,  she  was  young  and  hopeful,  and  the  depths 
from  which  she  had  escaped  were  such  that  she  could  not  believe 
that  Providence  would  return  her  to  them. 

But  she  was  quick-witted,  and  his  opening  frightened  her. 
She  guessed  at  once  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  await 
Cecile's  return,  that  her  fate  hung  on  what  this  Englishman,  so 
big  and  bland  and  forceful,  reported  of  her. 

She  braced  herself  to  meet  the  danger.  '  I  am  obliged  to  the 
Princess,'  she  said.  '  But  my  ties  with  England  are  slight.  I 
came  to  France  with  my  father  when  I  was  ten  years  old.' 

'  I  think  you  lost  him  recently  ?  '  he  said.  He  found  his  task 
less  easy  than  it  should  have  been. 

'  He  died  six  months  ago,'  she  replied,  regarding  him  gravely. 
'His  illness  left  me  without  means.  I  was  penniless,  when  the 
young  Princess  befriended  me  and  gave  me  a  respite  here.  I  am 
no  part  of  this,'  she  continued,  with  a  glance  at  the  salon  and  the 
groups  about  them.  '  I  teach  upstairs.  I  am  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.' 

'  The  Princess  told  me  as  much,'  he  said  frankly.  '  She  thought 
that,  being  English,  I  might  advise  you  better  than  she  could ; 
that  possibly  I  might  put  you  in  touch  with  your  relations  ? ' 

She  shook  her  head. 

'  Or  your  friends  ?     You  must  have  some  ? ' 

'Doubtless  my  father  had  friends — once,'  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  '  But  as  his  means  diminished,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  those 
who  had  known  him.  For  the  last  two  years  I  do  not  think  that 
he  saw  an  Englishman  at  home.  Before  that  time  I  was  in  a 
convent  school,  and  I  do  not  know.' 

'  You  are  a  Roman  Catholic,  then  ?  ' 

'  No.  And  for  that  reason — and  for  another,  that  my  account 
was  not  paid  ' — her  colour  rose*  painfully  to  her  face — '  I  could 
not  apply  to  the  Sisters.  I  am  very  frank,'  she  added,  her  lip 
trembling. 

'  And  I  encroach,'  he  answered,  bowing.  '  Forgive  me  !  Your 
father  was  an  artist,  I  believe  ? ' 

*  He  drew  for  an  Atelier  de  Porcelaine — for  the  journals  when 
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he  could.  But  "he  was  not  very  successful,'  she  continued  reluc- 
tantly. '  The  china  factory  which  had  employed  him  since  he 
came  to  Paris,  failed.  When  I  returned  from  school  he  was 
alone  and  poor,  living  in  the  little  street  in  the  Quartier,  where 
he  died/ 

'  But  forgive  me,  you  must  have  some  relations  in  England  ?  ' 

'  Only  one  of  whom  I  know,'  she  replied.  '  My  father's 
brother.  My  father  had  quarrelled  with  him — bitterly,  I  fear; 
but  when  he  was  dying  he  bade  me  write  to  my  uncle  and  tell 
him  how  we  were  placed.  I  did  so.  No  answer  came.  Then 
after  my  father's  death  I  wrote  again.  I  told  my  uncle  that  I 
was  alone,  that  I  was  without  money,  that  in  a  short  time  I  should 
be  homeless,  that  if  I  could  return  to  England  I  could  live  by  teach- 
ing French.  He  did  not  reply.  I  could  do  no  more.' 

4  That  was  outrageous,'  he  answered,  flushing  darkly.  Though 
well  under  thirty  he  was  a  tall  man  and  portly,  with  one  of  those 
large  faces  that  easily  become  injected.  '  Do  you  know — is  your 
uncle  also  in  narrow  circumstances  ? ' 

*  I  know  no  more  than  his  name,'  she  said.  '  My  father  never 
spoke  of  him.  They  had  quarrelled.  Indeed,  my  father  spoke 
little  of  his  past.' 

'  But  when  you  did  not  hear  from  your  uncle,  did  you  not 
tell  your  father  ?  ' 

'  It  could  do  no  good,'  she  said.     '  And  he  was  dying.' 

He  was  not  sentimental,  this  big  man,  whose  entrance  into  a 
room  carried  with  it  a  sense  of  power.  Nor  was  he  one  to  be  lightly 
moved  ;  but  her  simplicity  and  the  picture  her  words  drew  for  him 
of  the  daughter  and  the  dying  man  touched  him.  Already  his 
mind  was  made  up  that,  the  Czartoriski  should  not  turn  her  adrift 
for  lack  of  a  word.  Aloud,  '  The  Princess  did  not  tell  me  your 
name,'  he  said.  '  May  I  know  it  ? ' 

'  Audley,'  she  said.     '  Mary  Audley.' 

He  stared  at  her.  She  supposed  that  he  had  not  caught  the 
name,  and  she  repeated  it. 

'  Audley  ?  '  he  said.    '  Do  you  really  mean  that  ? ' 

'  Why  not  ?  '  she  asked,  surprised  in  her  turn.  '  Is  it  so  un- 
common a  name  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  replied  slowly.  'No,  but  is  a  coincidence.  The 
Princess  did  not  tell  me  that  yo-  is  Audley.' 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  '  she  knows,'  she  said. 

'  To  her  I  am  only  "the  Engl: 
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1  And  your  father  was  an  artist,  resident  in  Paris  ?  And  his 
name  ? ' 

'  Peter  Audley.' 

He  nodded.  'Peter  Audley,'  he  repeated.  His  eyes  looked 
through  her  at  something  far  away.  His  lips  were  more  firmly 
set.  His  face  was  grave.  '  Peter  Audley,'  he  repeated  softly. 
'  An  artist  resident  in  Paris ! ' 

'  But  did  you  know  him  ?  '  she  cried. 

He  brought  his  thoughts  and  his  eyes  back  to  her.  '  No,  I  did 
not  know  him,'  he  said.  '  But  I  have  heard  of  him.'  And  again 
it  was  plain  that  his  thoughts  took  wing.  '  John  Audley's  brother, 
the  artist !  '  he  muttered. 

In  her  impatience  she  could  have  taken  him  by  the  sleeve  and 
shaken  him.  '  Then  you  do  know  John  Audley  ?  '  she  said.  '  My 
uncle  ?  ' 

Again  he  brought  himself  back  with  an  effort.  '  A  thousand 
pardons  !  '  he  said  frankly.  '  You  see  the  Princess  did  not  tell  me 
that  you  were  an  Audley.  Yes,  I  know  John  Audley — of  the 
Gatehouse.  I  suppose  it  was  to  him  you  wrote  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

*  And  he  did  not  reply  ?  ' 

She  nodded. 

He  laughed,  as  at  something  whimsical.  It  was  not  a  kindly 
laugh,  it  jarred  a  little  on  his  listener ;  but  the  next  moment  his 
face  softened,  he  smiled  at  her,  and  the  smile  of  such  a  man  had 
its  importance,  for  in  repose  his  eyes  were  hard.  It  was  clear 
to  her  that  he  was  a  man  of  position,  that  he  belonged  to  this  keen 
polished  world  at  which  she  was  stealing  a  glance.  His  air  was 
distinguished,  and  his  dress,  though  quiet,  seemed  even  in  that 
gathering  the  last  note  of  fashion. 

'  But  I  am  keeping  you  in  suspense,'  he  said.  '  I  must  tell 
you,  Miss  Audley,  why  it  surprised  me  to  learn  your  name.  Because 
I,  too,  am  an  Audley.' 

'  You !  '  she  cried. 

'  Yes,  I,'  he  replied.  '  What  is  more,  I  am  akin  to  you.  The 
dnship  is  remote,'  he  continued,  '  but  it  happens  that  your  father's 
name,  in  its  place  in  a  pedigree,  has  been  familiar  to  me  of  late,  and 
could  set  down  the  precise  degree  of  cousinship  in  which  you 
stand  to  me.  I  think  your  father  was  my  fourth  cousin.' 

She  coloured  charmingly.     '  Is  it  possible  ?  '  she  exclaimed. 

'  It  is  a  fact  proved—indeed,  recently  proved  in  a  court  of  law,' 
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he  answered  lightly.  '  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  we  have  that 
warrant  for  a  conversation  which  I  can  see  that  the  Princess  thinks 
long.  After  this  she  will  expect  to  hear  the  whole  of  your  history.' 

'  I  fear  that  she  may  be  displeased,'  the  girl  said,  wincing  a 
little.  '  You  have  been  very  kind ' 

'  Who  should  be  kind,'  he  replied,  '  if  not  the  head  of  your 
family  ?  But  have  no  fear,  I  will  deal  with  the  Princess.  I  shall 
be  able  to  satisfy  her,  I  have  no  doubt.' 

'  And  you  ' — she  looked  at  him  with  appeal  in  her  eyes — '  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  who  you  are  ? ' 

'  I  am  Lord  Audley.  To  distinguish  me  from  another  of  the 
same  name,  I  am  called  Audley  of  Beaudelays.' 

'  Of  Beaudelays  ?  '  she  repeated.  He  thought  her  face,  her 
whole  bearing,  singularly  composed  in  view  of  his  announcement. 
'  Beaudelays  ?  '  she  repeated  thoughtfully.  '  I  have  heard  the 
name  more  than  once.  Perhaps  from  my  father.' 

'  It  were  odd  if  you  had  not,'  he  said.  '  It  is  the  name  of  my 
house,  and  your  uncle,  John  Audley,  lives  within  a  mile  of  it.' 

'  Oh,'  she  said.  The  name  of  the  uncle  who  had  ignored  her 
appeals  fell  on  her  like  a  cold  douche. 

'  I  will  not  say  more  now,'  Lord  Audley  continued.  '  But  you 
shall  hear  from  me.  To-morrow  I  quit  Paris  for  three  or  four  days, 
but  when  I  return  have  no  fear.  You  may  leave  the  matter  in  my 
hands  in  full  confidence  that  I  shall  not  fail — my  cousin/ 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  she  laid  hers  in  it.  She  looked  him 
frankly  in  the  face.  '  Thank  you,'  she  said.  '  I  little  thought 
when  I  descended  this  evening  that  I  should  meet  a  kinsman.' 

'  And  a  friend,'  he  answered  cordially,  holding  her  hand  a  little 
longer  than  was  needful. 

*  And  a  friend,'  she  repeated.  '  But  there — I  must  go  now, 
I  should  have  disappeared  ten  minutes  ago.  This  is  my  way.' 
She  inclined  her  head,  and  turning  from  him  she  pushed  open  a 
small  door  masked  by  a  picture.  She  passed  at  once  into  a  dark 
corridor,  and  threading  its  windings  gained  the  great  staircase. 

As  she  flitted  upwards  from  floor  to  floor,  skirting  a  long  proces- 
sion of  shadowy  forms,  and  now  ogled  by  a  Leda  with  the  dusk  for 
her  only  veil,  now  threatened  by  the  tusks  of  the  great  boar  at  bay, 
she  was  not  conscious  of  thought  or  surprise.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  lighted  her  taper  outside  the  dormitory  door,  and,  passing  be- 
tween the  rows  of  sleeping  children,  had  gained  her  screened  corner, 
th  at  she  found  it  possible  to  think.  Then  she  set  the  light  in  her 
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tiny  washing-basin — such  was  the  rule — and  seated  herself  on  her 
bed.  For  some  minutes  she  stared  before  her,  motionless  and 
unwinking,  her  hands  clasped  about  her  knees,  her  mind  at  work. 

Was  it  true,  or  a  dream  ?  Had  this  really  happened  to  her  since 
she  had  viewed  herself  in  the  tiny  blurred  mirror,  had  set  a  curl  right 
and,  satisfied,  had  turned  to  go  down  ?  The  danger  and  the  delivery 
from  it,  the  fear  and  the  friend  in  need  ?  Or  was  it  a  Cinderella's 
treat,  which  no  fairy  godmother  would  recall  to  her,  with  which 
no  lost  slipper  would  connect  her  ?  She  could  almost  believe  this  ; 
for  no  Cinderella,  in  the  ashes  of  the  hearth,  could  have  seemed 
more  remote  from  the  gay  ball-room  than  was  she  crouching  on 
her  thin  mattress,  with  the  breathing  of  the  children  in  her  ears, 
from  the  luxury  of  the  famous  salon. 

Or,  if  it  was  true,  if  it  had  happened,  would  anything  come  of  it  ? 
Would  Lord  Audley  remember  her  ?  Or  would  he  think  no  more 
of  her,  ignoring  to-morrow  the  poor  relation  whom  it  had  been  the 
whim  of  the  moment  to  own  ?  That  would  be  cruel !  That  would 
be  base !  But  if  Mary  had  fallen  in  with  some  good  people  since 
her  father's  death,  she  had  also  met  many  callous,  and  a  few  cruel 
people.  He  might  be  one.  And  then,  how  strange  it  was  that 
her  father  had  never  named  this  great  kinsman,  never  referred 
to  him,  never  even,  when  dying,  disclosed  his  name ! 

The  light  wavered  in  the  draught  that  stole  through  the  bald, 
undraped  window.  A  child  whimpered  in  its  sleep,  awoke,  began 
to  sob.  It  was  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  of  Poland.  The  girl 
rose,  and  going  on  tip-toe  to  the  child,  bent  over  it,  kissed  it, 
warmed  it  in  her  bosom,  soothed  it ;  presently  the  little  waif  slept 
again,  and  Mary  Audley  began  to  make  ready  for  bed. 

But  so  much  turned  for  her  on  what  had  happened,  so  much 
hung  in  the  balance,  that  it  was  not  unnatural  that  as  she  let  down 
her  hair  and  plaited  it  in  two  long  tails  for  the  night,  she  should  see 
her  new  kinsman's  face  in  the  mirror.  Nor  strange  that  as  she  lay 
sleepless  and  thought-ridden  in  her  bed  the  same  face  should  present 
itself  anew  relieved  against  the  background  of  darkness. 

CHAPTER   III. 

THE  LAWYER  ABROAD. 

HALF  an  hour  later  Lord  Audley  paused  in  the  hall  at  Meuricf's, 
and  having  given  his  cloak  and  hat  to  a  servant  went  thoughtfully 
up  the  wide  staircase.  He  opened  the  door  of  a  room  on  the  first 
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floor.  A  stout  man  with  a  bald  head,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  yawning  over  the  dying  fire,  rose  to  his  feet  and  remained 
standing. 

Audley  nodded.  '  Hallo,  Stubbs  ! '  he  said  carelessly  ;  '  not  in 
bed  yet  ?  ' 

'  No,  my  lord,'  the  other  answered.  '  I  waited  to  learn  if  your 
lordship  had  any  orders  for  England.' 

'  Well,  sit  down  now.  I've  something  to  tell  you.  I'm  glad 
that  you  are  up.'  My  lord  stooped  as  he  spoke  and  warmed  his  hands 
at  the  embers  ;  then  rising,  he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  hearth. 
The  stout  man  sat  forward  on  his  chair  with  an  air  of  deference. 
His  double  chin  rested  on  the  ample  folds  of  a  soft  white  stock 
secured  by  a  gold  pin  in  the  shape  of  a  wheat-sheaf.  He  wore 
black  knee-breeches  and  stockings,  and  his  dress,  though  plain, 
bore  the  stamp  of  neatness  and  prosperity. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Audley  continued  to  look  thought- 
fully before  him.  At  length,  '  May  I  take  it  that  this  claim 
is  really  at  an  end  now  ?  '  he  said.  '  Is  the  decision  final,  I 
mean  ?  ' 

'  Unless  new  evidence  crops  up,  my  lord,'  Stubbs  answered — 
he  was  a  lawyer — '  the  decision  is  certainly  final.  With  your  lord- 
ship's signature  to  the  papers  I  brought  over ' 

'  But  the  claimant  might  try  again  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  John  Audley  might  do  anything,'  Stubbs  returned.  '  I 
believe  him  to  be  mad  upon  the  point,  and  therefore  capable  of 
much.  But  he  could  only  move  on  new  evidence  of  the  most  cogent 
nature.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  evidence  exists.' 

His  employer  weighed  this  for  some  time.  At  length,  '  Then 
if  you  were  in  my  place,'  he  said,  '  you  would  not  be  tempted  to 
hedge  ? ' 

'  To  hedge  ?  '  the  lawyer  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
the  word  before.  '  I  am  afraid  I  don't  understand.' 

*  I  will  explain.    But  first,  tell  me  this,'  Audley  asked.     '  If 
anything  happens  to  me  before  I  have  a  child,  John  Audley  suc- 
ceeds to  the  peerage  ?     That  is  clear  ?  ' 

*  Certainly  ! — Mr  John  Audley,  the  claimant,  is  also  your  heir- 
at-law.' 

'  To  title  and  estates — such  as  they  are  ? ' 
'  To  both,  my  lord.' 

'  Then  follow  me  another  step,  Stubbs.  Failing  John  Audley, 
who  is  the  next  heir  ?  ' 

'Mr.    Peter  Audley,'  Stubbs  replied,  'his   only  brother,  would 
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succeed,  if  he  were  alive.  But  it  is  common  ground  that  he  is 
dead.  I  knew  Mr.  Peter,  and,  if  I  may  say  it  of  an  Audley,  my  lord, 
a  more  shiftless,  weak,  improvident  gentleman  never  lived.  And 
obstinate  as  the  devil !  He  married  into  trade,  and  Mr.  John  never 
forgave  it — never  forgave  it,  my  lord.  Never  spoke  of  his  brother 
or  to  his  brother  from  that  time.  It  was  before  the  Reform  Bill,' 
the  lawyer  continued  with  a  sigh.  '  There  were  no  railways  then 
and  tilings  were  different.  Dear,  dear,  how  the  world  changes ! 
Mr.  Peter  must  have  gone  abroad  ten  years  ago,  but  until  he 
was  mentioned  in  the  suit  I  don't  think  I  had  heard  his  name 
ten  times  in  as  many  years.  And  he  an  Audley ! ' 

'  He  had  a  child  ? ' 

'  Only  one,  a  daughter.' 

'  Would  she  come  in  after  Mr.  John  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  my  lord,  she  would— if  living.' 

'  I've  been  talking  to  her  this  evening.' 

'  Ah  ! '  The  lawyer  was  not  so  simple  as  he  seemed,  and  for  a 
minute  or  two  he  had  foreseen  the  denouement.  '  Ah  ! '  he  re- 
peated, thoughtfully  rubbing  his  plump  calf.  '  I  see,  my  lord. 
Mr.  Peter  Audley's  daughter  ?  Really  !  And  if  I  may  venture  to 
ask,  what  is  she  like  ?  ' 

jt.-  Audley  paused  before  he  answered.  Then,  'If  you  have 
painted  the  father  aright,  Stubbs,  I  should  say  that  she  was  hia 
opposite  in  all  but  his  obstinacy.  A  calm  and  self-reliant  young 
woman,  if  I  am  any  judge.' 

'  And  handsome  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  with  a  look  of  breeding.  At  the  same  time  she  is  penni- 
less and  dependent,  teaching  English  in  a  kind  of  charity  school, 
cheek  by  jowl  with  a  princess  ! ' 

'  God  bless  my  soul ! '  cried  the  lawyer,  astonished  at  last.  '  A 
princess ! ' 

1  Who  is  a  good  creature  as  women  go,  but  as  likely  as  not 
to  send  her  adrift  to-morrow.' 

'  Tut-tut-tut ! '  muttered  the  other. 

'  However,  I'll  tell  you  the  story,'  Audley  concluded.  And  he 
did  so. 

When  he  had  done,  'Well,'  Stubbs  exclaimed,  'for  a  coin- 
cidence  ' 

'  Ah,  there,'  the  young  man  broke  in,  '  I  fancy,  all's  not  said. 
I  take  it  the  Princess  noted  the  name,  but  was  too  polite  to  ques- 
tion me.  Anyway,  the  girl  is  there.  She  is  dependent,  friendless  ; 
attractive,  and  well-bred.  For  a  moment  it  did  occur  to  me— she 
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is  John  Audley's  heiress — that  I  might  make  all  safe  by — '    Hia 
voice  dropped.    His  last  words  were  inaudible. 

*  The  chance  is  so  very  remote,'  said  the  lawyer,  aware  that  he 
was  on  delicate  ground,  and  that  the  other  was  rather  following 
out  his  own  thoughts  than  consulting  him. 

*  It  is.     The  idea  crossed  my  mind  only  for  a  moment — of  course 
it's  absurd  for  a  man  as  poor  as  I  am.     There  is  hardly  a  poorer 
peer  out  of  Ireland — you  know  that.    Fourteenth  baron  without 
a  roof  to  my  house  or  a  pane  of  glass  in  my  windows  !    And  a  rent- 
roll  when  all  is  told  of ' 

'  A  little  short  of  three  thousand/  the  lawyer  muttered. 

'  Two  thousand  five  hundred,  by  God,  and  not  a  penny  more  ! 
If  any  man  ought  to  marry  money,  I  am  that  man,  Stubbs  ! ' 

Mr.  Stubbs,  staring  at  the  fire  with  a  hand  on  each  knee, 
assented  respectfully.  '  I've  always  hoped  that  you  would,  my 
lord/  he  said,  '  though  I've  not  ventured  to  say  it.' 

'  Yes  !    Well — putting  that  aside/  the  other  resumed,  '  what  is 
to  be  done  about  her  ?     I've  been  thinking  it  over,  and  I  fancy 
that  I've  hit  on  the  right  line.    John  Audley's  given  me  trouble  • 
enough.    I'll  give  him  some.    I'll  make  him  provide  for  her,  d — n 
him,  or  I  don't  know  my  man,  Stubbs  ! ' 

*  I'd  like  to  know,  my  lord/  Stubbs  ventured  thoughtfully, '  why 
he  didn't  answer  her  letters.    He  hated  her  father,  but  it  is  not  like 
Mr.  John  to  let  the  young  lady  drift.    He's  crazy  about  the  family, 
and  she  is  his  next  heir.    He's  a  lonely  man,  too,  and  there  is  room 
at  the  Gatehouse/ 

Audley  paused,  half-way  across  the  room.  '  I  wish  we  had 
never  leased  the  Gatehouse  to  him  ! ' 

'  It's  not  everybody's  house,  my  lord.    It's  lonely  and — • — ' 

*  It's  too  near  Beaudelays ! ' 

'If  your  lordship  were  living  at  the  Great  House,  quite  so, 
the  lawyer  agreed.  '  But,  as  it  is,  the  rent  is  useful,  and  the  lease 
was  made  before  our  time,  so  that  we  have  no  choice/ 

'  I  shall  always  believe  that  he  had  a  reason  for  going  there ! 

'  He  had  an  idea  that  it  strengthened  his  claim/  the  lawyer  said 
indulgently.  '  Nothing,  I  think,  beyond  that,  my  lord/ 

'  Well,  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  increase  his  family  by  a  niece  ! 
the  other  replied.     '  He  shall  have  the  girl  whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
Take  a  pen,  man,  and  sit  down.    He's  spoiled  my  breakfast  many  a 
time  with  his  confounded  Writs  of  Error,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
and  for  once  I'll  be  even  with  him.    Say — yes,  Stubbs,  say  this : 
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' "  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Audley  to  inform  you  that  a  young  lady, 
believed  to  be  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Audley,  and  recently 
living  in  poverty  in  an  obscure  " — yes,  Stubbs,  say  obscure — "  part 
of  Paris,  has  been  rescued  by  the  benevolence  of  a  Polish  lady. 
For  the  present  she  is  in  the  lady's  house  in  a  menial  capacity,  and 
is  dependent  on  her  charity.  Lord  Audley  is  informed  that  the 
young  lady  made  application  to  you  without  result,  but  this 
report  his  lordship  discredits.  Still,  he  feels  himself  concerned ; 
and  if  those  to  whom  she  naturally  looks  decline  to  aid  her,  it  is 
his  lordship's  intention  to  make  such  provision  as  may  enable  her 
to  live  respectably.  I  am  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Audley's  address 
is  the  Hotel  Lambert,  He  St.  Louis,  Paris.  Letters  should  be 
addressed  '  Care  of  the  Housekeeper.'  " 

'  He  won't  like  the  last  touch !  '  the  young  man  continued, 
with  a  quiet  chuckle.     '  If  that  does  not  touch  him  on  the  raw, 
I'll  yield  up  the  title  to-morrow.     And  now,  Stubbs,  good-night.' 
But  Stubbs  did  not  take  the  hint.     '  I  want  to  say  one  word, 
by  your  leave,  my  lord,  about  the  borough — about  Riddsley,'  he 
said.     '  We  put  in  Mr.  Mottisfont  at  the  last  election,  your  lord- 
ship's interest  just  tipping  the  scale.    We  think,  therefore,  that  a 
word  from  you  may  set  right  what  is  going  wrong  there.' 
'  What  is  it  ?' 

1  There's  a  strong  feeling,'  the  lawyer  answered,  his  face  very 
seiious, '  that  the  party  is  not  being  led  aright ;  and  that  Mr.  Mottis- 
font, who  is  old ' 

'  Is  willing  to  go  with  the  party,  eh,  Stubbs  ?  ' 
'No,  my  lord,  with  the  party  leaders.  Which  is  a  different 
thing.  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  land  put  him  in,  but,  d — n  me, 
my  lord  ' — the  lawyer's  manner  lost  much  of  its  deference  and  he 
spoke  bluntly  and  strongly—'  it  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  put 
the  land  out !  An  income-tax  in  peace  time,  we've  taken  that. 
And  less  protection  for  the  farmer,  very  good— if  it  must  be. 
But  all  this  taking  off  of  duties,  this  getting  in  of  Canadian  corn — 
I  tell  you,  my  lord,  there's  an  ugly  feeling  abroad !  There  are  a 
good  many  in  Riddsley  say  that  he  is  going  to  repeal  the  Corn 
Laws  altogether,  that  he's  sold  us  to  the  League,  and  won't  be 
long  before  he  delivers  us  ! ' 

The  big  man  sitting  back  in  his  chair  smiled.     '  It  seems  to 
me,'  he  said,  'that  you  are  travelling  rather  fast  and  rath 
Stubbs ! ' 

'That's  just  what  we  fear  Sir  Robert  is  doing! '  the  lawyer 
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retorted  smartly,  the  other's  rank  forgotten.  '  And  you  may  take 
it  from  me  the  borough  won't  stand  it,  my  lord — won't  stand  it ; 
and  the  sooner  Mr.  Mottisfont  has  a  hint  the  better.  If  he 
follows  Peel  too  far,  the  bottom  will  fall  out  of  his  seat.  There's  no 
Corn  Law  leaguer  will  ever  sit  for  Kiddsley !  ' 

'  With  your  help,  anyway,  Stubbs,'  my  lord  said  with  a  smile. 
The  lawyer's  excitement  amused  him. 

'  No,  my  lord  !  Never  with  my  help  !  I  believe  that  on  the 
landed  interests  rests  the  stability  of  the  country !  It  was  the 
landed  interest  that  supported  Pitt  and  beat  Bony,  and  brought  us 
through  the  long  war.  It  was  the  landed  interest  that  kept  us 
from  revolution  in  the  dark  days  after  the  war.  And  now  because 
the  men  that  turn  cotton  and  iron  and  clay  into  money  by  the  help 
of  the  devil's  breath — because  they  want  to  pay  lower  wages — 

'  The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  to  be  overthrown,  eh  ?  '  the  young 
man  laughed.  '  Why,  to  listen  to  you,  Stubbs,  one  would  think 
that  you  were  the  largest  landowner  in  the  county !  ' 

'  No,  my  lord,'  the  lawyer  answered  ;  '  but  it's  the  landowners 
have  made  me  what  I  am.  And  it's  the  landowners  and  the  farmers 
that  Biddsley  lives  by  and  is  going  to  stand  by  !  And  the  sooner 
Mr.  Mottisfont  knows  that  the  better.  He  was  elected  as  a  Tory, 
and  a  Tory  he  must  stop,  whether  Sir  Robert  turns  his  coat  or  not ! ' 

'  You  want  me  to  speak  to  Mottisfont.' 

'  We  do,  my  lord.  Just  a  word.  I  was  at  the  Ordinary  last  fair 
day,  and  there  was  nothing  else  talked  of.  Free  Canadian  corn  was 
too  like  free  French  corn  and  free  Belgian  corn  for  Stafford  wits 
to  see  much  difference.  And  Peel  is  too  like  repeal,  my  lord.'  We 
are  beginning  to  see  that." 

Audley  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  The  party  is  satisfied,'  he 
said.  '  And  Mottisfont  ?  I  can't  drive  the  man.' 

'  No,  but  a  word  from  you : 

'  Well,  I'll  think  about  it.  But  I  fancy  you're  over-running 
the  scent.' 

'  Then  the  line  is  not  straight ! '  the  lawyer  retorted  shrewdly. 
*  However,  if  I  have  been  too  warm,  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord.' 

'  I'll  bear  it  in  mind,'  Audley  answered.  '  Very  good,  I  will  bear 
it  in  mind.  And  now,  good-night,  Stubbs.  Don't  forget  to  send 
the  letter  to  John  Audley  as  soon  as  you  reach  London.' 

Stubbs  replied  that  he  would,  and  respectfully  took  his  leave. 
He  had  said  his  say  on  the  borough  question,  lord  or  no  lord ; 
which  to  a  Briton — and  he  was  a  typical  Briton — was  a  satisfaction.. 
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But  half  an  hour  later,  when  he  had  drawn  his  night-cap  down 
to  his  ears  and  stood,  the  extinguisher  in  his  hand,  he  paused,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  flame  of  the  candle.  '  He's  a  sober  hand  for  a  young 
man,'  he  thought ;  '  a  very  sober  hand.  I  warrant  he  will  never 
run  his  ship  on  the  rocks  for  lack  of  a  good  look-out ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND. 

IN  the  corner  of  the  light  diligence,  seating  six  inside,  which  had 
brought  her  from  Montreuil,  Mary  Audley  leant  forward,  looking 
out  through  the  dingy  panes  for  the  windmills  of  Calais.  Josephine 
slept  in  the  corner  facing  her,  as  she  had  slept  for  two  hours  past. 
Their  companions,  a  French  shopkeeper  and  her  child,  and  an 
English  bagman,  sighed  and  fidgeted,  as  travellers  had  cause  to 
sigh  and  fidget  in  days  when  he  was  lucky  who  covered  the 
distance  from  Paris  to  Calais  in  twenty-five  hours.  The  coach 
rumbled  on.  The  sun  had  set,  a  small  rain  was  falling.  The  fading 
light  tinged  the  plain  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  with  a  melancholy 
which  little  by  little  dyed  the  girl's  thoughts. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  her  own  country  ;  to  those  on  whom  she 
might  be  dependent  without  shame.  And  common  sense,  of  which 
she  had  a  large  share,  told  her  that  she  had  cause,  great  cause  to  be 
thankful.  But  the  flush  of  relief,  to  which  the  opening  prospect 
had  given  rise,  was  ebbing.  The  life  before  her  was  new,  those 
amongst  whom  she  must  lead  that  life  were  strange  ;  nor  did  the  cold 
phrases  of  her  uncle's  invitation,  which  ignored  both  her  father  and 
the  letters  that  she  had  written,  promise  an  over-warm  welcome. 

Still,  '  Courage  !  '  Mary  murmured  to  herself,  '  Courage ! ' 
And  she  recalled  a  saying  which  she  had  learned  from  the  maid, 
'  At  the  worst,  ten  fingers  ! '  Then,  seeing  that  at  last  they  were 
entering  the  streets  of  the  town  and  that  the  weary  journey  was 
over — she  had  left  Paris  the  day  before— she  touched  Josephine. 
'  We  are  there,'  she  said. 

The  maid  awoke  with  her  eyes  on  the  bagman,  who  was  stout. 
'  Ah ! '  she  muttered.    '  In  England  they  are  like  that !    Xo 
that  they  travel  seeing  that  their  bones  are  so  padded !    But,  for 
me  I  am  one  ache.'" 

They  jolted  over  the  uneven    pavement,    crossed   a   bridge 
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lumbered  through  streets  scarcely  wider  than  the  swaying  diligence, 
at  last  with  a  great  cracking  of  whips  they  swerved  to  the  left  and 
drew  up  amid  the  babel  of  the  quay.  In  a  twinkling  they  were  part 
of  it.  Porters  dragged  down,  fought  for,  snatched  up  their  baggage. 
English-speaking  touts  shook  dirty  cards  in  their  faces.  Tide- 
waiters  bawled  questions  in  their  ears.  The  postilion,  the  con- 
ductor, all  the  world  stretched  greedy  palms  under  their  noses. 
Other  travellers  ran  into  them,  and  they  ran  into  other  travellers. 
All  this,  in  the  dusk,  in  the  rain,  while  the  bell  on  the  deck  over- 
head clanged  above  the  roar  of  the  escaping  steam,  and  a  man 
shouted  without  ceasing,  '  Tower  steamer  !  Tower  steamer  !  Any 
more  for  England  ?  ' 

Josephine,  after  one  bitter  exchange  of  words  with  a  lad  who 
had  seized  her  handbag,  thrust  her  fingers  into  her  ears  and  re- 
signed herself.  Even  Mary  for  a  moment  was  aghast.  She  was 
dragged  this  way  and  that,  she  lost  one  article  and  recovered  it, 
lost  another  and  recovered  that,  she  lost  her  ticket  and  rescued  it 
from  a  man's  hand.  At  last,  her  baggage  on  board,  she  found  her- 
self breathless  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  with  three  passengers  im- 
ploring her  to  ascend,  and  six  touts  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  crying 
for  drink-money.  She  had  barely  time  to  make  her  little  gift  to 
the  kind-hearted  maid — who  was  returning  to  Paris  by  the  night 
coach — and  no  time  to  thank  her,  before  they  were  parted.  Mary 
was  pushed  up  the  ladder.  In  a  moment  she  was  looking  down 
from  the  deck  on  the  wet,  squalid  quay,  the  pale  up-turned  faces, 
the  bustling  crowd. 

She  picked  out  the  one  face  which  she  knew,  and  which  it  pained 
her  to  lose.  By  gestures  and  smiles,  with  a  tear  in  the  eye,  she 
tried  to  make  amends  to  Josephine  for  the  hasty  parting,  the  half- 
spoken  words.  The  maid  on  her  side  was  in  tears,  and  after  the 
French  fashion  was  proud  of  them.  So  the  last  minute  came. 
The  paddles  were  already  turning,  the  ship  was  slowly  going  astern, 
when  a  man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd.  He  clutched  the 
ladder  as  it  was  unhooked,  and  at  some  risk  and  much  loss  of 
dignity  he  was  bundled  on  board.  There  was  a  lamp  amidships, 
and,  as  he  regained  his  balance,  Mary,  smiling  in  spite  of  herself, 
saw  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  a  man  about  thirty,  and  plainly 
dressed.  Then  in  her  anxiety  to  see  the  last  of  Josephine  she 
crossed  the  deck  as  the  ship  went  about,  and  she  lost  sight  of  him. 
She  continued  to  look  back  and  to  wave  her  handkerchief,  until 
nothing  remained  but  a  light  or  two  in  a  bank  of  shadow.  That 
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was  the  last  she  was  to  see  of  the  land  which  had  been  her  home 
for  ten  years  ;  and  chilled  and  lonely  she  turned  about  and  did  what, 
had  she  been  an  older  traveller,  she  would  have  done  before.  She 
sought  the  after-cabin.  Alas,  a  glance  from  the  foot  of  the  com- 
panion was  enough !  Every  place  was  taken,  every  couch  occupied, 
and  the  air,  already  close,  repelled  her.  She  climbed  to  the  deck 
again,  and  was  seeking  some  corner  where  she  could  sit,  sheltered 
from  the  wind  and  rain,  when  the  captain  saw  her  and  fell  foul  of  her. 

'  Now,  young  lady,'  he  said,  '  no  woman's  allowed  on  deck 
at  night ! ' 

'  Oh,  but,'  she  protested,  '  there's  no  room  downstairs  ! ' 

'  Won't  do,'  he  answered  roughly.  *  Lost  a  woman  overboard 
once,  and  as  much  trouble  about  her  as  about  all  the  men,  drunk 
or  sober,  I've  ever  carried.  All  women  below,  all  women  below, 
is  the  order  !  Besides,'  he  continued  more  amicably,  as  he  saw  by  a 
ray  of  lantern-light  that  she  was  young  and  comely,  '  it's  wet, 
my  dear,  and  going  to  be  d — d  wet,  and  as  dark  as  Wapping  ! ' 

'  But  I've  a  cloak,'  she  petitioned,  '  if  I  sit  quite  still,  and ' 

A  dark  form  loomed  up  at  the  captain's  elbow.  '  This  is  the 
lady  I  am  looking  for,'  the  new-comer  said.  '  It  will  be  all  right, 
Captain  Jones.' 

The  captain  turned  sharply.  '  Oh,  my  lord,'  he  said,  '  I  didn't 
know  ;  but  with  petticoats  and  a  dark  night,  blest  if  you  know 
where  you  are  !  I'm  sure  I  beg  the  young  lady's  pardon.  Quite 
right,  my  lord,  quite  right !  '  With  a  rough  salute  he  went  forward 
and  the  darkness  swallowed  him. 

'  Lord  Audley  ?  '  Mary  said.  She  spoke  quietly,  but  to  do 
so  she  had  to  steady  her  voice. 

'  Yes,'  he  replied.  '  I  knew  that  you  were  crossing  to-night, 
and  as  I  had  to  go  over  this  week  I  chose  this  evening.  I've 
reserved  a  cabin  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  but,'  she  remonstrated,  *  I  don't  think  you  should  have 
done  that !  I  don't  know  that  I  can ' 

*  Afford  it  ?  '  he  said  coolly.  '  Then — as  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
shillings — your  kinsman  will  presume  to  pay  for  it.' 

It  was  a  small  thing,  and  she  let  it  pass.  '  But  who  told  you,' 
she  asked,  '  that  I  was  crossing  to-night  ?  ' 

'The  Princess.  You  don't  feel,  I  suppose,  that  as  you  are 
crossing,  it  was  my  duty  to  stay  in  France  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no ! '  she  protested. 

'  But  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  are  more  pleased  or  more 
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vexed,' he  answered.  '  Well,  let  me  show  you  where  your  cabin  is — 
it  is  the  size  of  a  milliner's  box,  but  by  morning  you  will  be  glad  of 
it,  and  that  may  turn  the  scale.  Moreover,'  he  continued,  as  he 
led  the  way  across  the  deck,  '  the  steward's  boy,  when  he  is  not 
serving  gin  below,  will  serve  tea  above,  and  at  sea  tea  is  not  to  be 
scorned.  That's  your  number — 7.  And  there  is  the  boy.  Boy  !  ' 
he  called  in  a  voice  that  ensured  obedience,  '  Tea  and  bread  and 
butter  for  this  lady  in  number  7  in  an  hour.  See  it  is  there,  my  lad  ! ' 

'  I  think  the  tea  and  bread  and  butter  may  turn  the  scale,' 
she  said,  smiling. 

'  Eight,'  he  replied.  '  Then,  as  it  is  only  eight  o'clock,  why 
should  we  not  sit  in  the  shelter  of  this  tarpaulin.  I  see  that  there 
are  two  seats.  They  might  have  been  put  for  us.' 

'  Is  it  possible  that  they  were  ?  '  she  said  shrewdly. 

'  Well,  why  not  ?  ' 

She  had  no  reason  to  give— and  the  temptation  was  great.  Five  , 
minutes  before  she  had  been  the  most  lonely  creature  in  the  world. 
The  parting  from  Josephine,  the  discomfort  of  the  boat,  the  dark  i 
sea  and  the  darker  horizon,  the  captain's  rough  words,  had  brought  \ 
the  tears  to  her  eyes.  And  then,  in  a  moment,  to  be  thought  of,  j 
provided  for,  kindly  entreated,  to  be  lapped  in  attentions  as  in  a  j 
warm  cloak — in  very  fact,  in  another  second  a  warm  cloak  wan  H 
about  her — who  could  expect  her  to  refuse  this  ?  Moreover,  ho  j 
was  her  kinsman  ;  probably  she  owed  it  to  him  that  she  was  here.  1 

At  any  rate  she  thought  that  it  would  be  prudish  to  demur,  and  « 
she  took  one  of  the  seats  in  the  lee  of  the  screen.     Audley  tucked  jj 
the  cloak  about  her,  and  took  the  other.     The  light  of  a  lantern  I 
which  hung  amidships  fell  on  their  faces  and  the  few  passengers  | 
who  still  tramped  the  windy  deck  could  see  the  pair,  and  doubtless 
envied  them  their  shelter.     '  Are  you  comfortable  ?  '  he  inquired — 
but  before  she  could  answer  he  whistled  softly. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  Mary  asked. 

'  Not  much.'    He  laughed  to  himself. 

Then  she  saw  coming  along  the  deck  towards  them  a  man  who 
had  not  found  his  sea-legs.  As  he  approached  he  took  little  runs, 
and  now  brought  up  against  the  rail,  now  clutched  at  a  stay.  Mary 
knew  the  man  again.  '  He  nearly  missed  the  boat,'  she  whispered. 

'  Did  he  ?  '  her  companion  answered  in,  the  same  tone.  '  Well, 
if  he  had  quite  missed  it,  I'd  have  forgiven  him.  He  is  going  to 
be  ill,  I'll  wager  !  ' 

When  the  man  was  close  to  them  he  reeled,  and  to  save  himself 
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he  grasped  the  end  of  their  screen.  His  eyes  met  theirs.  He  was 
past  much  show  of  emotion,  but  his  voice  rose  as  he  exclaimed, 
'  Audley,  is  that  you  ?  ' 

'  It  is.     We  are  in  for  a  rough  night,  I'm  afraid.' 

'  And — pardon  me,'  the  stranger  hesitated,  peering  at  them, 
'  is  that  Miss  Audley  with  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  Mary  said,  much  surprised. 

'Oh!' 

'  This  is  Mr.  Basset,'  Audley  explained. 

Mary  stared  at  the  stranger.     The  name  conveyed  nothing  to  her. 

'  I  came  to  meet  you,'  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty,  and  now 
and  again  casting  a  wild  eye  abroad  as  the  deck  heaved  under  him. 
'  But  I  expected  to  find  you  at  the  hotel,  and  I  waited  there  until 
I  nearly  missed  the  boat.  Even  then  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  learn  if 
you  were  on  board,  and  I  came  up  to  see.' 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  Mary  answered  politely, 
'  but  I  am  quite  comfortable,  thank  you.  It  is  close  below,  and  Lord 
Audley  found  this  seat  for  me.  And  I  have  a  cabin.' 

'  Oh  yes ! '  he  answered.  '  I  think  I  will  go  down  then  if  you — 
if  you  are  sure  you  want  nothing.' 

'  Nothing,  thank  you,'  Mary  answered  with  decision. 

'  I  think  I— I'll  go,  then.     Good-night ! ' 

With  that  he  went,  making  desperate  tacks  in  the  direction  of 
the  companion.  Unfortunately  what  he  gained  in  speed  he  lost  in 
dignity,  and  before  he  reached  the  hatch  Lord  Audley  gave  way 
to  laughter. 

'  Oh,  don't !  '  Mary  cried.  '  He  will  hear  you.  And  it  was 
kind  of  him  to  look  for  me  when  I  am  sure  he  was  not  well.' 

But  Audley  only  laughed  the  more.  '  You  don't  catch  the  full 
flavour  of  it,'  he  said.  '  He's  come  three  hundred  miles  to  meet 
you,  and  he's  too  ill  to  do  anything  now  he's  here ! ' 

'  Three  hundred  miles  to  meet  me  ! '  she  cried  in  astonishment. 

'  Every  yard  of  it !  Don't  you  know  who  he  is  ?  He's  Peter 
Basset,  your  uncle's  nephew  by  marriage,  who  lives  with  him. 
He's  come,  or  rather  your  uncle  has  sent  him,  all  the  way  from 
Stafford  to  meet  you — and  he's  gone  to  lie  down !  He's  gone  to 
lie  down  !  There's  a  squire  of  dames  for  you  !  Upon  my  honour, 
I  never  knew  anything  richer  ! ' 

And  my  lord's  laughter  broke  out  afresh. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  LONDON  PACKET. 

MAKY  laughed  with  him.  But  she  was  not  comfortable.  What 
she  had  seen  of  the  stranger,  a  man  plain  in  feature  and  ordinary 
in  figure,  one  whom  the  eye  would  not  have  remarked  in  a  crowd, 
did  not  especially  commend  him.  And  certainly  he  had  not  shown 
himself  equal  to  a  difficult  situation.  But  the  effort  he  had  made 
to  come  to  her  help  appealed  to  her  generosity,  and  she  was  not  sure 
how  far  she  formed  herself  a  part  of  the  comedy.  So  her  laughter 
was  from  the  lips  only,  and  brief.  Then,  '  My  uncle's  nephew  ?  ' 
she  asked  thoughtfully. 

'  His  wife's  nephew.    Your  uncle  married  a  Basset.' 

'  But  why  did  he  send  him  to  meet  me  ?  ' 

'  For  a  very  simple  reason — I  should  say  that  he  had  no  one  else 
to  send.  Your  uncle  is  not  a  man  of  many  friends.' 

'  I  understood,'  she  said,  '  that  some  one  would  meet  the  boat 
in  London.  But  I  expected  a  woman.' 

'  I  fancy  the  woman  would  be  to  seek,'  he  replied.  '  And  Basset 
is  a  kind  of  tame  cat  at  the  Gatehouse.  He  lives  there  a  part  of 
the  year,  though  he  has  an  old  place  of  his  own  up  the  country. 
He's  a  Staffordshire  man,  born  and  bred,  and  I  dare  say  a  good 
fellow  in  his  way,  but  a  dull  dog  !  a  dull  dog  !  Are  you  sure  that 
the  wind  does  not  catch  you  ?  ' 

She  said  that  she  was  very  comfortable,  and  they  were  silent 
awhile,  listening  to  the  monotonous  slapping  of  a  rope  against  the 
mast  and  the  wash  of  the  waves  as  they  surged  past  the  beam. 
A  single  light  at  the  end  of  the  breakwater  shone  in  the  darkness 
behind  them.  She  marked  the  light  grow  smaller  and  more  dis- 
tant, and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  convent  school,  to  her 
father,  to  the  third-floor  where  for  a  time  they  had  been  together, 
to  his  care  for  her — feeble  and  inefficient,  to  his  illness.  And  a 
lump  rose  in  her  throat,  her  hands  gripped  one  another  as  she 
strove  to  hide  her  feelings.  In  her  heart  she  whispered  a  farewell. 
She  was  turning  her  back  on  her  father's  grave.  The  last  tendril 
which  bound  her  to  the  old  life  was  breaking. 

The  light  vanished,  and  gradually  the  girl's  reflections  sought 
a  new  channel.  They  turned  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and 
dwelt  on  the  man  beside  her,  who  had  not  only  thought  of  her 
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comfort,  who  had  not  only  saved  her  from  some  hours  of  loneliness, 
but  had  probably  wrought  this  change  in  her  life.  This  was  the 
third  time  only  that  she  had  seen  him.  Once,  some  days  after 
that  memorable  evening,  he  had  called  at  the  Hotel  Lambert,  and 
her  employer  had  sent  for  her.  He  had  greeted  her  courteously 
in  the  Princess's  presence,  had  asked  her  kindly  if  she  had  heard 
from  England,  and  had  led  her  to  believe  that  she  would  hear. 
And  she  remembered  with  a  blush  that  the  Princess  had  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  with  a  smile,  and  afterwards  had  had 
another  manner  for  her. 

Meanwhile  the  man  wondered  what  she  was  thinking,  and  waited 
for  her  to  give  him  the  clue.  But  she  was  so  long  silent  that 
his  patience  wore  thin.  It  was  not  for  this,  it  was  not  to  sit  silent 
beside  her,  that  he  had  taken  a  night  journey  and  secured  these 
cosy  seats. 

'  Well  ?  '  he  said  at  last. 

She  turned  to  him,  her  eyes  wet  with  tears.  '  It  seems  so 
strange,'  she  murmured,  '  to  be  leaving  all  and  going  into  a  world 
in  which  I  know  no  one.' 

'  Except  the  head  of  your  family.' 

'  Except  you  !     I  suppose  that  I  owe  it  to  you  that  I  am  here  ?  ' 

'  I  should  be  happy  if  I  thought  so,'  he  replied,  with  careful 
reticence.  '  But  we  set  a  stone  rolling,  we  do  not  know  where  it 
falls.  You  will  soon  learn — Basset  will  tell  you,  if  I  don't— that 
your  uncle  and  I  are  not  on  good  terms.  Therefore  it  is  unlikely 
that  he  was  moved  by  what  I  said.' 

'  But  you  said  something  ?  ' 

'  If  I  did,'  he  answered  smiling,  '  it  was  against  the  grain — who 
likes  to  put  his  finger  between  the  door  and  the  jamb  ?  And  let 
me  caution  you.  Your  uncle  will  not  suffer  meddling  on  my  part, 
still  less  a  reminder  of  it.  Therefore,  as  you  are  going  to  owe  all 
to  him,  you  will  do  well  to  be  silent  about  me.' 

She  was  sure  that  she  owed  all  to  him,  and  she  might  have  said 
so  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  boat  changed  its  course  and  the  full 
force  of  the  night  wind  struck  them.  The  salt  spray  whipped  and 
stung  their  faces.  Her  cloak  flew  out  like  a  balloon,  her  scarf 
pennon-wise,  the  tarpaulin  flapped  like  some  huge  bird.  He  had 
to  spring  to  the  screen,  to  adjust  it  to  the  new  course,  to  secure  and 
tuck  in  her  cloak — and  all  in  haste,  with  exclamations  and  laughter, 
while  Mary,  sharing  the  joy  of  the  struggle,  and  braced  by  the  sting 
of  the  salt  wind,  felt  her  heart  rise.  How  kind  he  was,  and  how 
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strong.    How  he  towered  above  ordinary  men.     How  safe  she 
felt  in  his  care. 

When  they  were  settled  anew,  she  asked  him  to  tell  her  some- 
thing about  the  Gatehouse. 

'  It's  a  lonely  place,'  he  said.  '  It  is  quite  out  of  the  world. 
I  don't  know,  indeed,  how  you  will  exist  after  the  life  you  have 
led.' 

'  The  life  I  have  led  ! '  she  protested.  '  But  that  is  absurd ! 
Though  you  saw  me  in  the  Princess's  salon,  you  know  that  my 
life  had  nothing  in  common  with  hers.  I  was  downstairs  no  more 
than  three  or  four  times,  and  then  merely  to  interpret.  My  life 
was  spent  between  whitewashed  walls,  on  bare  floors.  I  slept  in  a 
room  with  twenty  children,  ate  with  forty — onion  soup  and  thick 
tartines.  The  evening  I  saw  you  I  wore  shoes  which  the  maid  lent 
me  ;  and  with  all  that  I  was  thankful,  most  thankful,  to  have  such 
a  refuge.  The  great  people  who  met  at  the  Princess's ' 

'  And  who  thought  that  they  were  making  history  ! '  he  laughed. 
'  Did  you  know  that  ?  Did  you  know  that  the  Princess  was  looking 
to  them  to  save  the  last  morsel  of  Poland  ?  ' 

'  No,'  she  said.  '  I  did  not  know.  I  am  very  ignorant.  But 
if  I  were  a  man,  I  should  love  to  do  things  like  that.' 

'  I  believe  you  would  ! '  he  replied.     '  Well,  there  are  crusades     , 
in  England.     Only  I  fear  that  you  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  them.' 

'  And  I  am  not  a  princess  !    But  tell  me,  please,  what  are  they  ? ' 

'  You  will  not  be  long  before  you  come  upon  one,'  he  replied,  a 
hint  of  derision  in  his  tone.  '  You  will  see  a  placard  in  the  streets, 
"  Shall  the  people's  bread  be  taxed  ?  "  Not  quite  so  romantic  as 
the  independence  of  Poland,  perhaps  ?  But  I  can  tell  you  that 
heads  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  broken  over  it.' 

'  Surely,'  she  said,  '  there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  that.' 

'  Just  so/  he  replied  dryly.  '  But  what  is  the  answer  ?  The 
land  claims  high  prices  that  it  may  thrive  ;  the  towns  claim  cheap 
bread  that  they  may  live.  Each  says  that  the  country  depends  upon 
it.  "  England  self-supporting  !  "  says  one.  "  England  the  work- 
shop of  the  world  !  "  says  the  other.' 

'  I  begin  to  see.' 

'  "  The  land  is  the  strength  of  the  country,"  argues  the  squire. 
"  Down  with  monopoly,"  cries  the  cotton  lord.  Then  each  arms 
himself  with  a  sword  lately  forged  and  called  "  Philanthropy," 
and  with  that  he  searches  for  chinks  in  the  other's  armour.  "  See 
how  factories  work  the  babes,  drive  the  women  underground,  ruin 
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the  race,"  shout  the  squires.     "  Vote  for  the  land  and  starvation 
wages,"  shout  the  mill-owners.' 

'  But  does  no  one  try  to  find  the  answer  ?  '  she  asked  timidly. 
'  Try  to  find  out  what  is  best  for  the  people  ?  ' 

'  Ah  ! '  he  rejoined,  '  if  by  the  people  you  mean  the  lower  classes, 
they  cry,  "  Give  us  not  bread,  but  votes  !  "  And  the  squires  say 
that  that  is  what  the  traders  who  have  just  got  votes  don't  mean 
to  give  them  ;  and  so,  to  divert  their  attention,  dangle  cheap  bread 
before  their  noses  !  ' 

Mary  sighed.  '  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  give  it  up,'  she  said. 
'  I  am  so  ignorant.' 

'  Well,'  he  replied  thoughfully.  '  Many  are  puzzled  which  side 
to  take,  and  are  waiting  to  see  how  the  cat  jumps.  In  the  mean- 
rime  every  fence  is  placarded  with  "  Speed  the  Plough  !  "  on  one 
;ide,  and  "  The  Big  Loaf  !  "  on  the  other.  The  first  man  you  meet 
hinks  the  landlord  a  devourer  of  widows'  houses  ;  to  the  next  the 
nill-owner  is  an  ogre  grinding  men's  bones  to  make  his  bread.  Even 
it  the  Gatehouse  I  doubt  if  you  will  escape  the  excitement,  though 
here  is  not  a  field  of  wheat  within  a  mile  of  it ! ' 
'  To  me  it  is  like  a  new  world,'  she  said. 

'  Then,  when  you  are  in  the  new  world,'  he  replied,  smiling  as 
e  rose,  '  do  not  forget  Columbus  !     But  here  is  the  lad  to  tell  you 
>ur  tea  is  ready.' 

To  be  continued.) 
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THE   VICTORY   OF  SAMOTHRACE. 

FOR  France,  in  flight  beyond  the  sculptor's  thought 
Who  spent  his  art  on  fame  of  petty  kings, 
I  spread  the  winnowing  oarage  of  my  wings 
Now  with  swift  breath  of  Western  Freedom  fraught 

Hers  in  her  wrath,  ardent  as  when  she  fought 
For  Hellas ;  in  her  tempest  mood  she  flings 
Thunder  of  war  that  rives  and  hail  that  stings, 
Hunting  the  tyrant  powers  to  ruin  brought. 

Of  Justice  is  the  bow  that  fills  her  hand  ; 
Whetted  by  Truth  to  pierce  the  heart  of  lies 
Her  shaft  of  righteous  doom  unerring  flies ; 

She  rests  not  till  the  oppressed  be  strong  to  stand 

With  arms  to  ward  and  wisdom  to  command, 
And  Peace  upborne  on  Victory's  wings  arise. 

FREDERICK  Poi 

%*  The  statue  of  Victory  alighting  on  a  trireme,  which  has 
thirty-Jive  years  been  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Louvre,  now 
in  temporary  exile  in  the  south  of  France,  was  executed  by  an 
unknown  sculptor,  probably  of  the  school  of  Scopas,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  an  Egyptian  fleet 
by  Demetrius  I.  of  Macedon. 
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THE  OLD   CONTEMPTIBLES. 
BY  BOYD  CABLE. 
THJ  IMPOSSIBLE. 

A  SMALL  party  of  our  infantry  had  been  pushed  up  to  the  steep 
banks  of  a  narrow  stream,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  near  side 
covering  a  little  bridge  over  it,  and  had  settled  themselves  in 
obedience  to  their  instructions  to  hold  it  until  a  stronger  force 
could  come  up  to  make  it  good.  The  party,  small  as  it  was,  very 
evidently  was  thoroughly  systematic  and  business-like,  and  in  a 
very  few  minutes  had  scratched  for  itself  what  in  those  days  did 
duty  for  a  '  trench,'  placed  their  one  machine-gun  in  position  to 
sweep  the  approaches  to  the  bridge,  sent  out  advanced  pickets  to 
points  on  the  other  side,  and  then,  producing  bully-beef  and  biscuits, 
proceeded  to  make  an  early  lunch. 

They  chatted  as  they  ate,  and  this  being  in  1914  just  after 
the  Marne,  when  our  Army  had  begun  to  push  the  Germans  back, 
the  talk  ran  first  on  the  prospect  of  being  '  Home  for  Christmas,' 
on  the  satisfaction  of  advancing  instead  of  everlastingly  retiring, 
on  '  getting  a  bit  of  our  own  back,'  and  on  '  chasing  the  Germans 
right  to  Berlin.'  All  the  men  there  were  in  worn  and  torn  garments, 
the  boots  almost  gone  from  their  feet,  their  eyes  deep  in  sunken 
hollows,  their  cheeks  gaunt  and  drawn,  their  whole  appearance 
showing  plainly  the  strain  and  stress  of  the  weeks  through  which 
they  had  just  passed.  But  for  all  this,  from  the  calm  assurance 
and  confidence  of  their  bearing,  to  look  at  them  and  listen  to  their 
talk,  one  might  have  supposed  them  men  who  had  never  known 
the  loss  of  a  man,  a  gun,  or  a  foot  of  ground,  have  taken  them  for 
part  of  an  invincible  army  in  a  conquered  country,  instead  of  a 
mere  handful  of  men  in  a  far  advanced  position,  with  an  unknown 
number  of  enemies  before  them  and  their  own  supports  an  unknown 
distance  behind  them. 

After  a  little  the  talk  veered  to  certain  crimes  the  German 
soldiers  were  said  to  have  committed,  sins  against  not  only  military 
discipline  and  the  laws  of  war,  but  against  civilisation  and  human 
decency.  Almost  every  man  there  had  a  tale  of  this  sort  to  repeat, 
but  there  were  a  few  who  doubted  or  refused  to  believe  them. 
One  especially,  '  Tarn,'  a  cheery,  blue-eyed  youngster  in  charge  of 
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the  machine-gun,  utterly  discredited  the  tales.  He  defended  the 
Germans  stoutly.  He  had  heard  of,  but  he  had  seen  none  of  these 
things  himself,  and  refused  to  believe  until  he  had.  They  were 
'  no  possible/  he  said,  '  no  possible.'  These  men  were  pukka 
soldiers,  and  what  soldier  would  discredit  his  cloth  and  his  regiment 
so.  And  besides,  as  he  put  it,  '  Whaur  wad  their  officers  ha'  been 
tae  lat  them  be  daein'  siccan  like  things  ?  It's  no  possible.' 

'  Officers  !  '  said  another  man  scornfully.  '  It  was  Rob  Mac- 
dougal  o'  your  own  company  that  said  he  saw  an  officer  shoot  one 
o'  ours  lyin'  wounded  when  they  followed  our  retirement  after 
Mons.' 

Tarn  argued  the  point  at  length,  reminded  them  of  the  scuffle 
and  scrimmaging  and  excitement  of  those  times,  and  with  clear 
logic  demanded '  What  good  wad  it  be  t'  them  t'  be  killin'  men  they 
could  just  as  easy  ha'  took  prisoner  ?  '  He  knew  something  of 
Germans,  he  asserted,  had  '  kenned  fine '  half  a  dozen  of  them  in 
his  own  town,  and  had  found  them  '  as  nice  an'  civil-spoken  a  lot 
o'  chiels  as  ye'd  wish,  an'  as  saft  an'  gentle-like  as  lassies.'  He  was 
so  emphatic  in  his  defence  of  the  German  soldiers,  and  so  scornful 
of  the  tales  the  others  told,  that  they  might  have  been  angry,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that  dancing  laughter  in  his  blue  eyes,  the 
cheerful  lilt  in  his  voice,  the  good-humour  that  radiated  from 
him  even  in  his  scoffing  at  them. 

'  We'll  see,  Tarn,'  said  one,  '  if  we  live  long  enough.' 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party  had  been  keeping  his  eye 
roving  over  the  ground  before  them.  He  spoke  without  shifting 
his  position.  '  Don't  move  sudden  any  of  you,  but  just  take  a 
dekko  at  the  wood  over  there.' 

Before  anyone  could  look  there  came  a  sharp  rap-rap-rap  of 
rifle-fire,  the  whimper  of  a  bullet  high  overhead,  and  the  quick- 
following  bang  of  one  of  the  rifles  of  the  pickets  out  in  front.  In 
a  twinkling  every  man  had  slipped  into  the  cover  of  the  trench, 
had  his  rifle  muzzle  over  the  parapet  and  his  fingers  busy  with 
magazine  and  cut-off.  The  ground  sloped  gently  to  their  rear  up 
from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  sergeant  sent  a  signaller 
back  to  watch  proceedings  and  pass  any  messages  to  connecting 
files  with  the  distant  supports.  As  the  man  moved  rapidly  up  the 
slope  a  spatter  of  rifle-fire  broke  out,  and  the  others  looking  back 
at  him  saw  the  dust- spurts  jump  from  the  ground  round  him. 
They  saw  him  too  turn  deliberately  and  halt  for  a  moment  to  spread 
his  fingers  to  his  nose  before  resuming  his  way  at  a  more  leisurely 
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pace  than  before,  and  with  the  bullets  still  sputtering  about  him. 
The  men  in  the  trench  laughed.  '  Fancy  bloomin'  shots,  ain't 
they  ? '  said  one.  '  Missin'  a  full  man-size  target  goin'  straight  away 
from  them  at  four  hundred  yards.  They  ought  to  be  shot.' 

'  Dinna  fash,  laddie,'  said  Tarn  cheerfully.  '  They  will  be  shot 
in  a  wee  minute,  if  Ah  get  my  sichts  on  them.' 

Next  moment  the  pickets  came  in  sight  dodging  back  under 
cover  of  walls  and  bushes,  and  trotted  in  over  the  bridge  to  the 
trench  and  dropped  to  cover.  They  made  their  reports  to  the 
sergeant  concisely  and  clearly.  '  There's  a  biggish  crowd  of  'em 
workin'  up  through  that  patch  o'  wood,'  said  one.  '  We  noticed 
the  birds  there  sort  of  disturbed,  an'  then  saw  helmets  just  before 
they  fired.' 

'  An'  there's  more  up  that  stream  I  was  posted  on,'  said  another. 
'  There  was  muddy  water  beginning  to  come  down  where  it  was 
runnin'  clear  before.  Some  of  'em  creepin'  down  below  the  bank, 
I  suppose.' 

The  firing  to  their  front  had  ceased  and  there  was  an  uncanny 
stillness  there.  Out  on  their  right,  somewhere  beyond  sight,  a 
brisk  battle  was  running  to  the  steady  roll  of  gun-fire  and  musketry, 
while  on  the  left  the  regular  thump-thud  of  guns  told  also  of  more 
or  less  sustained  action.  But  beyond  the  bridge  was  no  sign  or 
sound  of  war.  The  bushes  rustled  in  a  gentle  breeze,  the  stream 
tinkled  and  gurgled  pleasantly,  the  sun  shone,  pleasantly  bright 
and  warm,  on  green  trees  and  grass.  But  none  in  the  trench  were 
deceived  by  the  apparent  innocence  of  the  scene.  '  Tarn,'  said 
the  sergeant  softly,  '  keep  your  eye  on  that  clump  o'  trees  one 
o'clock  from  the  bridge.  That's  about  the  likeliest  spot  for  a  rush 
to  come  from.  Go  steady  when  the  tamasha  starts,  the  rest  o'  you* 
Pick  a  mark  before  you  shoot.' 

Tarn  swung  his  gun  round  a  trifle  and  trained  it  on  the  wood, 
fumbled  out  an  oily  rag,  and  began  to  wipe  gently  round  the  breech. 

'  D'ye  no  think,  sairgint,'  he  said,  '  that  I  micht  try  a  bit  burst 
alang  the  edge  o'  the  wood  ?  I  daur  say  I'd  stir  them  up  a  bittie.1 

'  IJcona  stir,'  said  the  sergeant.  '  The  longer  they  hang  off,  the 
more  chance  o'  our  supports  comin'  up.  I'm  cushy  about  'em 
waitin'.' 

Tarn  fell  to  a  cheery  whistling  of  '  There  was  a  lad  was  born  in 
Kyle,'  his  rag  still  busily  polishing,  but  his  eyes  never  moving  from 
the  wood-edge. 

The  peaceful  silence  ripped  suddenly  in  a  whirr  of  rifle  -fire,  a 
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tempest  of  bullets  whistling  and  hissing  over,  and  smacking  into 
the  ground  about  the  bridge.  The  men  in  the  trench  still  held 
their  fire.  '  Lumme,'  said  one  disgustedly.  '  Wot  shootin'  ! ' 

Tam  laughed.  '  Hoo  wad  ye  like  tae  hae  been  sojerin'  in  a 
battalyun  o'  shots  like  that  ?  Think  o'  the  company  an'  battalyun 
prizes  ye'd  ha'  lifted,  lad.' 

'  Here  they  come,'  said  the  sergeant  suddenly.  '  Pick  your 
marks.  Now,  Tam.' 

But  there  was  no  need  of  his  orders.  The  men  knew  their  work, 
and  his  words  were  drowned  in  the  rapid  banging  fire  of  the  rifles. 
From  the  edge  of  the  wood  a  clump  of  men  in  grey  burst  suddenly, 
shook  into  line,  and  came  on  at  a  hard  trot.  The  rifles  in 
the  trenches  began  to  take  toll  of  the  line  before  it  was  well  formed, 
and  next  instant  Tarn's  gun  began  to  clatter  steadily.  The  line 
checked  for  a  moment,  but  another  lot  of  men  swarmed  from  the 
wood,  and  it  came  on  again.  And  from  a  low  ridge  and  scattered 
clumps  of  bushes  left  of  the  wood  another  line  emerged  and  began 
to  run  steadily  in  on  the  bridge.  From  somewhere  in  cover  a  storm 
of  bullets  came  pelting  about  the  trench,  and  in  a  moment  one  or 
two  men  were  wounded  and  one  killed,  shot  through  the  head. 
The  sergeant  was  shouting  '  Steady  1  steady  ! .  Give  'em  the  maga- 
zines when  they're  at  point  blank.'  The  fire  eased  a  moment,  and 
then  next  instant  broke  out  in  the  scourging  fire  of  the  '  mad 
minute.'  By  this  time  there  were  in  the  trench  perhaps  no  more 
than  a  score  of  men  in  action,  and  there  were  certainly  200  to  300 
Germans  against  them.  But  twenty  rifles  can  do  a  lot  of  damage 
in  the  '  mad  minute '  especially,  pumping  fire  with  the  accuracy 
and  speed  that  in  those  days  convinced  the  Germans  they  were  up 
against  massed  machine-guns  in  the  British  Force.  The  attack 
was  staggered  for  a  moment  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  that 
scourged  it,  the  grey  line  hesitated,  swayed,  halted,  swung  forward 
again,  checked,  and — with  men  falling  at  every  step — fairly  broke 
and  ran.  But  the  attackers  had  barely  reached  the  cover  of  the 
trees  when  their  officers  rallied  them,  swung  them  about  and  led 
them  forward  again,  while  from  cover  another  storm  of  bullets 
poured  and  pelted  about  the  trench.  Through  the  irregular  clatter 
of  the  rifles  too  there  sounded  now  the  steady  postman's-knock 
rat-tat-tat  of  machine-guns,  and  the  bullets  streamed  and  beat 
about  the  trench  like  water  from  a  hose.  Man  after  man  was  hit, 
kept  on  firing  if  he  was  not  completely  disabled,  or  slid  down  to  lie 
helpless  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  defending  force  was 
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reduced  to  half  its  strength.  And  yet  when  the  next  rush  came 
it  was  beaten  off  and  back,  and  the  remnant  of  defenders  had  time 
to  draw  breath  and  crouch  listening  to  the  clatter  of  fire  and  the 
hiss  and  whistle  and  whine-  of  bullets  streaming  over  their  heads, 
to  bind  up  their  wounds  and  collect  the  cartridges  from  their  dead, 
and  make  ready  for  the  next  rush. 

Tarn,  at  his  machine-gun,  had  three  wounds — one  through  the 
arm,  another  in  the  shoulder,  and  another  across  the  scalp.  He 
made  light  of  them  and  laughed  at  the  suggestion  that  he  might 
not  be  able  to  handle  his  gun.  '  Bide  a  wee,'  he  told  the  sergeant 
cheerfully.  *  I'll  lat  ye  see  in  a  minute  if  I  can  shoot  or  no— an* 
them  tae.' 

The  rifle-fire  in  front  grew  heavier,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  the 
attackers  had  been  reinforced.  '  Can't  help  that,'  said  the  sergeant, 
when  some  one  remarked  on  it.  '  Our  job's  simple  enough.  Hang 
on  as  long  as  we  can,  and  hold  'em  off  to  the  finish.  If  the  supports 
aren't  here  before  we're  done-finish,  that's  their  pidgin,  not  ours.' 

There  is  little  need  to  prolong  the  story.  The  supports  were 
not  up,  and  the  little  party  held  their  pitiful  trench,  with  man  after 
man  dropping,  but  with  the  remainder  firing  doggedly  and  still 
with  deadly  speed  and  accuracy ;  held  their  ground  and  strewed 
the  ground  beyond  the  bridge  with  German  dead  and  wounded, 
and  swept  it  clear  of  any  others,  time  and  again.  But  at  the  last 
the  fire  was  too  feeble  to  hold  off  the  attack.  Tarn  was  still  keeping 
his  gun  going,  and  two  or  three  wounded  men  fired  as  best  they 
could,  when  the  last  rush  emerged  from  the  trees.  One  of  the  two 
fell  back  shot  through  the  head,  and  a  second  later  the  other  slid 
down  in  a  tumbled  heap.  Tarn  was  alone  with  his  gun. 

He  might  have  stood,  and  put  his  hands  up  and  surrendered. 
He  had  been  so  positive  about  the  certainty  of  German  mercy, 
of  anything  less  being  impossible,  that  he  could  only  have  counted 
his  life  at  least  safe  if  he  gave  in  now,  even  at  the  last  minute. 

But  he  did  not  give  in.  Instead  he  rose,  stooped  swiftly  and 
lifted  his  gun,  ran  with  it  in  his  arms  out  across  the  bridge,  planted 
it  squarely  down  on  the  far  side  in  the  flat  open,  squatted  behind 
it,  and — opened  fire. 

The  line  of  Germans,  scattered  and  uneven,  but  pressing  on 
hotly,  swept  closer  and  closer ;  the  fire  from  the  covering  rifles 
and  machine-guns  hailed  and  beat  down  and  round  his  solitary 
figure  in  the  open  ;  he  was  wounded  again  and  again,  streamed 
blood  from  a  score  of  places,  twitched  and  quivered  to  the  thud 
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of  the  bullets— but  sat  firm,  his  eyes  glued  to  the  sights,  his  thumbs 
pressed  hard  on  the  firing  levers,  his  gun  muzzle  spitting  a  steady 
stream  of  fire  and  lead.  Even  at  this  last  minute,  against  these 
impossible  odds,  it  seemed  that  his  sheer  strength  of  purpose,  his 
grim  courage  might  win.  The  line  wavered  and  checked  under  the 
flail  of  his  bullets  .  .  .  but  rallied  and  came  on  again  as  his  ebbing 
strength  failed  to  hold  the  levers  pressed,  and  his  gun  ceased, 
clacked  again  spasmodically,  and  finally  stopped. 

All  this  was  seen  by  the  solitary  signaller  from  the  crest  of  the 
low  rise  to  the  rear.  He  saw  the  lone  figure  reel  and  recover,  sink 
lower,  rise  in  a  last  desperate  effort,  collapse,  and  fall  in  a  tumbled 
heap  ;  and  then,  even  as  the  nearest  couple  of  Germans  closed  on 
him,  try  again  to  reach  his  beloved  gun  and  remove  some  part  of 
its  mechanism  to  put  it  out  of  action.  The  watcher  saw,  too,  the 
advanced  couple  of  Germans  come  to  the  fallen  figure,  and  stoop 
and  raise  his  shoulders,  and  lift  sunken  chin  from  chest. 

But  this  was  all  he  saw,  because  at  that  moment  the  delayed 
supports,  a  couple  of  troops  of  cavalry,  cantered  up  behind  him, 
topped  the  rise,  and  swept  at  gathering  speed  down  the  slope 
beyond.  The  Germans  by  now  were  over  the  bridge  and  busy  in 
the  trench — too  busy  to  hear  the  thud  of  hoofs  muffled  by  the  thick 
springy  turf.  They  heard  at  last,  too  late  to  do  more  than  grab — 
a  few  of  them — for  their  rifles,  and  loose  off  a  wild  shot  or  two,  or 
run  scrambling — as  most  did— back  across  the  bridge  or  down  the 
steep  banks  of  the  stream  for  unavailing  cover.  The  horsemen, 
without  drawing  rein,  cut  down  the  few  who  stood  to  the  trench, 
swept  on  and  crashed  solidly  into  the  mob  on  and  beyond  the 
bridge,  rode  them  down,  swung  and  turned,  and  rode,  sabring 
fiercely,  amongst  them  again. 

It  was  all  over  inside  a  couple  of  minutes  ;  and  again  the  bridge 
was  '  made  good.' 

Presently,  in  the  trench  they  found  every  man  of  its  defenders 
dead — except,  to  be  sure,  one  man  who  lived  minutes  enough  to 
tell  of  the  manner  of  their  ending.  They  found  every  man,  the 
dead  and  those  who,  sore  stricken  and  helpless,  had  still  lived 
when  the  Germans  reached  them,  found  them  pierced  and  slashed 
and  gashed  with  gaping  bayonet  wounds. 

All,  that  is,  except  Tarn.  They  found  no  clean  bayonet  thrusts 
on  him.  He  was  dead — Tarn,  who  had  argued  so  stoutly  for  German 
kindliness  and  soldierly  fair-play — dead,  with  his  throat  cut  from 
ear  to  ear  with  the  saw-toothed  back  of  a  German  bayonet* 
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IN   THE   VINDICTIVE. 

By  LT.-COMMANDER  E.  HILTON  YOUNG,  R.N.V.R.,  D.S.O.,  M.P. 

(Late  Second  Lieutenant  of  H.M-S.  Vindictive),  Croix  de  Guerre,  R&- 
publique  Fran9aise,  Order  of  Kara  George  (with  Swords),  and  Medal 
for  Valour,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia. 

SOME  future  Mahan  may  tell  the  whole  story  of  Zeebrugge  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  scientific  naval  historian.  Some  future 
Froude  or  Hakluyt  may  make  literature  of  the  story  of  the 
Vindictive,  as  literature  was  made  of  the  story  of  the  Revenge.  But 
the  time  has  not  come  yet  for  either  the  history  or  the  literature  ;  my 
purpose  in  the  present  is  a  humbler  one,  to  record  as  faithfully  and 
as  exactly  as  I  can  a  few  of  the  more  vivid  memories  and  impres- 
sions that  I  brought  away  with  me  from  that  night  of  wonders. 

As  time  passes,  and  the  press  of  small  things  remembered  from 
Vindictive  days  grows  less,  certain  [  scenes  and  pictures  are  left 
standing  out  in  relief.  Soon  they  too  will  begin  to  fade,  and  to  be 
obscured  by  impressions  of  the  adventure  received  at  second  hand, 
from  people  who  write  about  it,  or  people  who  tell  me  about  it. 
I  will  try  and  set  down  these  pictures  and  impressions  of  my  own 
before  they  go.  They  may  help  that  historian  or  literary  man  to 
come,  in  colouring  the  black  and  white  outlines  of  his  story. 

The  first  memory  to  set  down  is  about  the  collection  of  the 
volunteers.  It  was  in  Flanders,  and  the  scene  was  our  camp,  which 
was  a  row  of  railway  trucks,  set  solitarily  in  the  ooze  and  shining 
pools  of  a  Flemish  pasture.  A  row  of  sad,  thin  lindens,  splintered 
and  broken  by  shells  and  bombs,  stood  black  against  a  sunset  of 
pale  wet  silver.  The  khaki-clad  sailor-men  were  drawn  up  in  a 
row  along  the  duck-boards  that  served  us  for  a  causeway  through 
the  mud,  while  from  the  steps  of  a  truck  I  read  them  a  curt  notice  : 
'  Volunteers  are  wanted  for  an  undertaking  of  real  danger.'  I 
told  them  to  go  away  and  think  it  over,  hoping  for  their  sakes  that 
they  would  not  volunteer.  All  of  them  had  been  two  years  on  this 
front,  under  continuous  fire  and  suffering  heavy  casualties.  They 
had  just  been  released,  and  were  to  go  home  for  leave  before  re- 
employment.  They  had  earned  a  rest,  I  thought ;  and  they  must 
have  thought  so  too  ;  but  half  of  them  gave  in  their  names  during 
the  evening.  The  first  to  come  was  our  desperate  gang,  a  club  of 
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seven  fire-eaters,  who  had  joined  together  to  make  a  corner  in  all 
the  '  fierce  '  jobs.  They  came  together  first  in  the  trenches  by  the 
Yser,  as  the  crew  of  a  boat  that  was  to  row  over  a  forlorn  hope  of 
a  raid,  to  land  in  the  German  trenches.  The  Army  had  thought 
that  since  there  were  sailors  on  the  spot  it  would  be  nice  to  have 
some  of  them  for  the  aquatic  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Where  the  dauntless  seven  led  others  were  eager  to  follow,  and 
the  number  needed  might  have  been  obtained  several  times  over. 
For  all  I  could  see,  most  of  the  men  were  quite  indifferent  whether 
after  their  long  service  they  went  home  to  their  families  or  engaged 
in  the  new  service  of  '  real  danger.'  But  at  the  back  of  their  minds, 
no  doubt,  there  was  something  more  than  indifference. 

Usually,  the  sailor-man  is  reluctant  to  volunteer,  and  dislikes 
to  be  asked  whether  he  will  do  so.  That  is  due  in  part  to  his  reluct- 
ance to  make  himself  conspicuous  before  his  mates.  In  part  it  is 
due  also  to  a  superstition.  He  thinks  that  if  he  volunteers  he  is 
'  asking  for  it,'  and  tempting  Providence,  as  it  were,  to  '  take  it 
out  of  him.'  But  if  he  is  '  told  off  '  he  is  quite  content ;  then,  it 
is  all  a  question  of  common  luck. 

Of  the  men  who  had  volunteered  from  our  gun's  crew  fifteen 
were  chosen,  and  sailed  in  the  Vindictive.  Several  were  wounded, 
but  all  survived.  I  found  two  of  the  wounded  ones  afterwards 
selling  catalogues  at  the  show  of  naval  photographs  in  Piccadilly. 
They  could  hardly  believe  their  luck,  they  said,  at  having  had  such 
a  treat. 

The  next  picture  in  my  memory  is  of  my  first  sight  of  the 

Vindictive  in  the  grey  business-like  scenery  of  the  docks  at . 

I  tramped  across  the  rails  and  amongst  the  sheds,  to  the  edge  of 
the  square  basin  of  dirty  water,  where  lay  that  aged  giant,  H.M.S. 
— .  In  command  of  her  was  Captain  Davidson,  the  nurse  of  the 
expedition.  Until  then  I  knew  nothing  of  the  object  or  plan  of 
the  operations.  I  had  hazarded  a  guess  only  that  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  block  Zeebrugge.  The  captain  took  me  out  on 
to  her  stern-walk  and  showed  me  an  aged  cruiser  lying  half  hidden 
on  the  side  of  her  far  from  the  jetty.  The  cruiser  swarmed  with 
dockyard  hands  and  rang  with  riveters'  hammers.  '  There  is  your 
ship,'  said  he ;  '  the  look  of  her  must  tell  you  something  of  what 
she  is  for.'  Surely  it  did.  There  were  machine-guns  and  short- 
range  howitzers  ;  there  was  an  unnaturally  large  top,  with  a  short- 
range  armament ;  there  was  a  high  platform  or  false  deck  of  wood 
built  all  along  one  side  o{  the  ship,  and  wooden  slopes  to  give  ready 
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access  to  it  from  the  other  side  for  running  men.  Here  was  a  ship 
equipped  for  a  landing,  and  for  a  landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
If  to  land,  then  where  ?  The  false  deck  was  about  the  height  of 
Zeebrugge  Mole.  We  are  to  land  parties  on  the  Mole,  I  thought,  and 
they  will  fight  their  way  to  the  lock-gates  and  blow  them  up.1  It 
was  not  till  some  time  later  that  I  noticed  the  block-ships  lying  in 
corners  of  the  dockyard  basin,  and  so  came  to  understand  the  true 
purpose  of  the  operation,  and  the  part  the  Vindictive  was  to  play 
in  it. 

But  that  we  were  in  for  a  landing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  was 
clear  enough,  and  troubled  by  anxious  thoughts  about  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  undertaking,  so  suddenly  discovered,  I  went  to  the 
wardroom  to  find,  on  the  company  there  assembled,  an  atmosphere 
inimical  to  anxiety  or  trouble.  There  were  many  there  whose 
names  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  have  known  them,  even  for  a  few 
short  weeks,  was  as  good  a  gift  as  life  could  give.  There  were 
strong  Harrison,  a  quiet  tower  of  confidence  and  security,  dark 
electric  Chamberlain,  and  dark  smiling  Bradford,  whose  manner 
had  ever  the  graciousness  and  gentleness  with  which  the  true 
warrior  spirit  is  wont  to  surround  itself,  to  save  it  from  hurting  other 
spirits  less  finely  tempered  than  itself.  These  great  fighting  men 
were  leaders  of  the  landing- party  of  seamen,  and  all  three  fell,  in 
the  Vindictive  or  on  the  Mole.  There  were  many  others  in  that 
wardroom  who  were  to  fall  gloriously,  but  these  three,  of  those  who 
died,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  beforehand,  and  live  most 
vividly  in  my  memory. 

We  worked  together  for  a  fortnight  in  the  docks,  training  crews 
and  preparing  gear  ;  and  then,  as  the  time  appointed  by  the  moon 
drew  near,  the  Vindictive  and  the  block-ships  moved  out  of  the 
docks  to  a  lonely  and  remote  anchorage,  where  they  would  be  free 
from  observation.  The  land  was  a  grey  line  upon  the  horizon  ;  there 
was  nothing  to  see  but  a  steel  beacofc  standing  in  a  melancholy 
attitude,  with  its  thin  legs  in  the  waves  that  were  breaking  white 
over  the  sands.  All  the  fortnight  that  we  stayed  there  it  rained  bard 
and  blew  hard,  and  it  was  very  cold.  The  appointments  of  the 
Vindictive,  whose  return,  although  it  was  desired,  was  not  expected, 
were  not,  it  will  be  understood,  luxurious  ;  we  were  short  of  officers 

1  This  was  the  programme  of  the  expedition  to  Ostcnd  in  1798  under  Captain 
H.  R.  Poph^im,  R.N.,  which  resulted  in  the  successful  landing  of  troops  under 
Major-General  Eyre  Coote,  who  blew  up  the  sluice-gites  of  tho  Bruges  Canal,  but 
through  stress  of  weather  were  unable  to  re-embark,  and  were  forced  to  surrender. 
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for  the  ship's  work ;  all  that  fortnight  we  were  cold,  dirty,  tired, 
and  uncomfortable. 

The  ship  was  then  receiving  the  finishing  touches  in  equipment, 
victuals,  and  ammunition.  The  authorities  seemed  to  take  a  warm 
interest  in  us  and  to  send  us  some  of  everything  they  had.  We 
became  a  perfect  museum  of  '  frightfulness,'  full  to  the  brim  with 
every  sort  of  solid  and  liquid  that  could  be  offensive  to  the  Germans. 
Even  after  we  were  as  full  as  we  could  hold  stuff  kept  on  coming- 
cases,  barrels,  bales,  boxes,  cylinders,  and  sacks.  Towards  the  end 
the  job  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  became  half  a  nightmare,  half  a 
joke.  All  day  long  tugs  and  lighters  kept  on  arriving  with  fresh 
consignments  of  gear,  some  of  it  necessary,  some  of  it  '  just  a  few 
spares,'  duplicates  of  what  we  already  had,  and  for  which  there  was 
no  earthly  room ;  some  of  it  the  happy  thought  of  some  one  who 
*  thought  it  might  come  in  useful.'  It  was  as  hard  work  to  keep  the 
unnecessary  stuff  off  the  ship  as  to  get  the  necessary  stuff  on.  While 
one  was  busy  on  the  forecastle  a  lighter  would  ship  alongside  aft 
and  deposit  its  unwanted  load  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  then  the 
tired  hands  had  to  hoist  it  all  back  again.  There  were  twelve  vast 
and  superfluous  casks  of  oil  that  showed  an  ingenuity  in  stealing 
on  board  unobserved  that  was  positively  fiendish.  Turn  your 
back  for  a  minute  and  you  found  them  slinking  over  the  side,  or 
you  broke  your  shins  on  them,  already  hidden  like  stowaways  in 
some  secret  place  below.  They  must  have  been  casks  of  exception- 
ally keen  patriotic  feelings,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  service.  We 
could  not  but  admire  their  spirit,  but  they  were  not  wanted  :  so 
after  they  had  been  repeatedly  expelled  in  vain  they  were  sent  on 
shore  to  be  put  under  arrest  until  the  expedition  had  started. 

In  nightmares  there  is  usually  some  dreadful  Thing,  a  horror 
that  lurks  at  the  heart  of  the  dream.  The  central  horror  of  the 
nightmare  part  of  these  days  was  a  certain  beast  of  a  salvage  pump, 
a  thing  like  a  fire-engine,  weighing  a  couple  of  tons,  that  the  engineers 
had  a  fancy  for,  in  case  they  should  have  to  pump  out  a  flooded 
compartment.  It  was  after  dark  ;  we  had  just  cleared  the  last  of 
a  procession  of  craft  that  had  been  arriving  since  early  morning, 
and  the  tired  watch  were  crawling  below,  when  this  object  turned 
up  alongside  on  a  tug  and  demanded  to  be  taken  on  board.  We  had 
no  derricks,  and  how  to  lift  it  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  tried  to 
persuade  it  to  go  away,  but  it  could  not  be  persuaded.  The  First 
Lieutenant,  who  could  make  heavy  objects  lift  themselves,  like  a 
spiritualist  medium,  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  the  affair.  The 
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engineers  stood  in  the  background  and  said  that  the  pump  was  the 
apple  of  their  eyes. 

I  am  not  sure,  now,  how  the  thing  came  on  board.  I  believe 
that  it  was  hanging  for  a  long  time  from  a  davit,  chiefly  supported 
by  a  complicated  arrangement  of  spun-yarn,  while  the  scandalised 
Petty  Officer  of  the  Watch  loudly  took  all  to  witness  that  he  had  no 
responsibility  for  the  proceedings ;  and  I  comforted  myself  with 
the  thought  that  if  the  spun-yarn  did  break  after  all,  the  guns  at 
Zeebrugge  would  probably  save  us  the  trouble  of  a  court-martial. 
The  climax  came  when  the  davit '  took  charge/  and  swung  suddenly 
inboard.  The  pump  waved  itself  in  the  air,  leaped  at  the  ship  like 
a  tiger,  and  then,  instead  of  breaking  itself  into  pieces  and  knocking 
a  hole  in  our  side,  as  it  ought  to  have  done,  settled  with  a  slide,  as 
light  as  a  feather,  in  the  exact  spot  on  the  deck  where  it  was  wanted. 
What  could  one  do  but  bow  and  smirk,  like  the  conjurer  when  he 
has  produced  the  rabbit  ?  But  the  petty  officer  said  darkly  that 
it  might  happen  like  that  once,  but  it  wouldn't  happen  like  that 
twice.  The  pump  was  on  deck,  but  there  were  still  hours  of  work 
to  be  done  in  coaxing  it  dowrn  below,  along  the  passage,  and  through 
countless  doors,  to  its  home  in  some  obscure  corner  near  the  engines. 
It  rests  there  still,  no  doubt,  beneath  the  waters  of  Ostend  harbour. 
I  feel  for  the  German  who  tries  to  raise  it. 

It  is  known,  I  think,  that  there  were  three  abortive  attempts 
at  the  attack  before  it  was  actually  carried  out.  Once  the  ships 
were  all  manned  and  ready  but  never  started.  Once  we  started, 
and  the  weather  sent  us  back  within  the  hour.  Once  we  got  right 
over  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Zeebrugge,  when  we  had  to  turn  and 
go  home  because  of  a  change  in  the  wind.  The  scene  when  we 
turned  on  this  last  occasion  was  a  strange  and  memorable  one.  I 
came  on  to  the  bridge  at  10  P.M.  The  expedition  was  then  at  the 
very  gates  of  Zeebrugge,  the  Vindictive  and  the  block -ships,  the 
transports  and  destroyers,  and  countless  motor-boats  for  the  smoke- 
screen, all  steaming  in  company.  A  few  minutes  more  and  we 
should  be  committed  to  the  attack.  We  were  all  screwed  up  to  the 
sticking  point ;  and  as  I  came  on  to  the  bridge  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  Now  we  are  in  for  it ! 

F ,  whom  I  was  relieving,  turned  round  to  me  and  said 

'  It's  off ! '  The  wind  had  failed  us  at  the  last  moment ;  there 
were  now  light  airs  blowing  off  shore,  and  the  Admiral  had  just 
signalled  to  us  to  go  home.  Whether  I  was  more  glad  or  sorry 
I  could  not  possibly  say.  My  mind  was  a  jumble,  of  pleasure  at  the 
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relief  from  sheer  funk,  and  of  disgust  at  the  disappointment  of  out 
plans.  It  is  good  to  be  relieved  suddenly  from  the  prospect  that 
the  next  half -hour  will  be  an  unpleasant  one ;  but  it  is  bad  when 
one  has  braced  oneself  for  a  crisis  to  have  suddenly  to  relax  again 
with  the  crisis  unfulfilled.  Anyone  knows  that  who  has  braced 
himself  to  call  upon  his  dentist  and  found  him  not  at  home. 

Everything  else  was  in  a  jumble,  too.  At  sea,  and  by  night, 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  change  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  operations,  affecting  several  score  of  craft, 
especially  when  most  of  those  craft  are  small  ones,  with  a  rudi- 
mentary signalling  staff,  or  none  at  all.  Signalmen  were  sent  to 
prominent  positions  about  the  Vindictive  to  wink  to  all  and  sundry 
the  essence  of  the  new  order,  '  Course  West.'  But  some  of  the 
small  craft  farther  off  couldn't  &ee  the  signal,  and  some  of  those 
nearer  at  hand  wouldn't.  No  doubt  they  did  all  really  keep  a 
pretty  good  formation,  or  many  in  that  throng  would  have  been 
sunk  ;  and  none  were.  But  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  run 
into  a  block  in  the  traffic  of  some  Piccadilly  of  the  high  seas.  Motor- 
craft  when  they  are  going  slow  make  a  loud  buzzing  noise.  As  the 
Vindictive  turned  she  ran  into  a  crowd  of  them,  which  seemed  to  be 
all  sculling  round  in  circles,  buzzing  loudly,  like  drowning  beetles. 
The  water  round  was  like  one  of  those  horrible  insect  traps  that  are 
put  in  the  dining-room  in  summer,  charged  with  sweet  beer,  and 
soon  become  full  of  wasps  and  flies,  swimming  about,  tipsy.  A 
motor -launch  would  lurch  across  our  bows,  buzzing,  and  then,  when 
she  saw  us,  fall  into  a  hypnotic  state,  and  as  we  turned  to  avoid  her 
turn  with  us,  and  come  across  our  bows  again.  So  it  seemed  at 
least ;  but  then,  in  a  company  of  ships  at  sea,  in  any  emergency, 
the  movements  of  every  ship  except  one's  own  always  seem  inspired 
by  sheer  idiocy.  Every  now  and  then  a  scooter  would  dash 
out  of  the  dark  and  shout  at  us  some  question  which  was  qu 
inaudible  above  the  din  of  her  own  motors.  Probably  it  was  Im- 
position that  she  wanted  to  know,  so  we  shouted  that  back  at  her. 
The  answer  must  have  been  as  inaudible  as  the  question,  but  the 
scooter  did  not  seem  to  trouble  about  that.  She  dashed  off  into 
the  dark  again,  apparently  much  the  better  for  her  little  chat. 

The  dark  was  full  of  tiny  working  sparks,  and  of  the  rattling 
and  droning  of  the  invisible  motors.  The  wakes  of  the  speeding 
scooters  drew  lines  of  glimmering  white  upon  the  black.  Far  away 
over  Zeebrugge  there  was  an  exhibition  of  tiny  fireworks.  It  was 
an  air  raid,  meant  to  support  our  attack.  Shrapnel  sparkled  in 

' 
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the  sky  and  strings  of  fireballs  swung  upwards  with  a  waving  serpen- 
tine motion.  It  was  a  pity  to  have  to  waste  all  that ;  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Vindictive  had  drawn  clear  of  the  crowd,  the  expedi- 
tion had  re-formed  behind  her,  and  we  were  on  our  way  home,  to 
wait  for  the  next  time. 

There  was  nothing  more  worth  remembering,  until  the  night ; 
the  long  wait  at  anchor  in  the  same  bleak  roadstead,  far  from 
the  land,  is  best  forgotten.  The  picture  becomes  sharp  again 
at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  April  22.  At  that  hour  we  had 
arrived  at  the  point  from  which  we  turned  back  the  time  before, 
and  the  wind  was  favourable.  A  few  minutes  later  we  had  taken 
the  critical  step  that  committed  us  to  the  attack,  wind  or  no  wind, 
and  we  went  to  action  stations.  The  night  was  overcast ;  but 
there  was  some  star-shine,  and  also,  I  think,  a  low  young  moon 
behind  the  clouds.  Altogether  there  was  a  faint  glimmer  of  light 
on  the  sea,  and  large  objects  could  be  seen  dimly  some  five  hundred 
yards  away. 

My  first  station  was  in  the  port  battery.  There  were  two 
six -inch  guns  there,  one  forward,  one  aft,  underneath  the  wooden 
platform  or  false  deck  where  the  leading  landing-parties  were  now 
mustered.  The  after  gun  was  on  the  open  deck ;  the  for'ard  gun 
was  enclosed  by  the  shelter  deck  (below  the  bridge)  above,  a  store- 
room behind,  and  a  bulkhead,  dividing  battery  deck  from  fo'c'sle, 
in  front.  It  stood  thus  in  a  dark  bay  or  casemate,  approached 
from  the  battery  deck  by  a  narrow  entry  a  few  yards  long. 

I  took  my  station  in  this  bay  by  a  voice  pipe  behind  the  gun. 
In  there  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  some  difference  in 
the  blackness  of  the  shadows.  We  felt  over  the  gear  that  was 
needed  for  the  gun,  and  then  the  crew  settled  down  round  it, 
to  wait.  Some  illicit  cigarette  ends  began  to  glow  in  the  corners  ; 
but  it  seemed  an  occasion  for  a  little  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of 
the  rules. 

Looking  out  down  the  battery  decks  one  could  see  or  rather 
feel  that  they  were  crowded  with  men,  mostly  of  thi  marines' 
landing-parties ;  and  presently  a  lot  of  them  came  crowding  into 
our  bay  through  the  door  from  the  fo'c'sle.  They  filled  the  cramped 
space  to  overflowing  ;  one  could  not  move  in  the  dark  without 
treading  on  somebody  ;  the  decks  were  so  full  that  there  was 
nowhere  else  for  them  to  go,  and  they  had  to  stay.  They  crowded 
dangerously  close  round  the  gun ;  there  was  hardly  room  to  load, 
and  if  we  had  had  to  fire  in  a  hurry  they  were  in  danger  of  injury 
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from  the  recoil.  So  all  the  time  we  had  to  be  telling  them  to  stand 
clear,  and  often  to  be  feeling  about  in  the  dark  to  make  sure 
that  there  was  nobody  in  the  way.  That  was  the  chief  external 
occupation  and  anxiety  during  the  approach. 

For  halt  an  hour  we  waited  and  smoked  in  the  dark,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  a  short  look  forward  and  a  long  look  back. 
There  was  a  reward  now  for  our  several  failures  in  a  keen  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  relief,  born  of  the  disappointments,  that  at  last 
we  were  sure  of  an  attempt  of  some  sort,  if  not  of  a  successful 
attempt.  After  the  repeated  bathos  of  the  failures,  and  the  dismal 
and  nervous  waiting,  one  could  almost  forget,  in  satisfaction  that 
something  was  going  to  happen  after  all,  the  circumstance  that 
the  something  would  probably  involve  one's  own  extinction. 
What  else  were  men  thinking  about  during  that  half-hour  ?  What 
do  men  think  about  in  the  presence  of  death  ?  Some  think  much  ; 
some  think  not  at  all.  Each  must  find  the  best  thought  that  he 
can,  according  to  his  capacity  ;  for  the  mind,  in  that  pass  in  which 
none  is  so  strong  that  he  can  despise  help,  turns  for  help  to  whatever 
it  loves  best ;  not  in  longing  or  regret,  but  because  in  love  there  is 
confidence  and  security.  If  a  man  has  loved  common  things  best, 
the  thought  of  common  things  will  be  all  that  he  has  tojielp  him 
in  the  presence  of  death.  If  he  has  loved  the  face  of  nature  and 
the  good  works  of  man,  and  above  all  good  friends,  then,  in  this 
pass,  the  beauty  of  the  good  things  that  he  has  loved  comes  back 
to  him,  to  be  his  rest  and  strength,  and  the  memory  of  his  friends 
surrounds  and  fortifies  him. 

In  times  of  waiting  under  great  stress  the  thoughts  turn  not 
forward,  but  back.  Up  till  the  very  last  moment,  that  night, 
it  was  impossible  to  realise  with  any  vivid  conviction  that  the  great 
adventure  was  actually  just  going  to  happen.  The  ship  was  stealing 
along  in  such  profound  silence,  all  round  the  sea  was  so  completely 
tranquil,  the  darkness  so  limitless  and  empty,  it  seemed  as  if  we 
might  go  on  quietly  so  for  ever.  So  the  minutes  passed,  until 
now  it  was  a  quarter  to  twelve.  Swiftly  then  came  a  shock  of 
conviction— we  must  be  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  Mole,  and 
holding  our  course ;  in  ten  minutes  we  shall  be  into  it.  To  ear- 
strained  nerves  it  was  a  good  thing  to  run  over  again  with  the  gun's 
crews  what  they  were  to  expect  and  what  they  were  to  do.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  ship  would  begin  to  turn  towards  the  Mole  under 
port  helm.  The  Mole  itself  would  probably  be  invisible  in  the  dark. 
What  we  should  see  would  probably  be  the  flashes  of  the  German 
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guns  in  the  battery  at  the  end  of  the  Mole,  appearing  on  the  port  bow 
as  the  ship  turned  to  starboard.  Those  flashes  were  to  be  our  target. 
If  we  could  see  the  lighthouse  on  the  end  of  the  Mole  we  were  to 
fire  at  that  too.  We  were  not  to  open  fire  before  the  top. 

At  this  moment,  from  far  away  behind  us  miles  out  to  sea,  there 
came  a  dull  thud  !  thud  !  It  was  the  great  monitors,  waking 
Zeebrugge  with  enormous  shells.  The  attack  had  begun.  It  was 
tremendously  hearty  and  encouraging  to  hear  our  own  big  guns 
opening  the  dance,  and  to  think  that  we  were  getting  all  the  help 
in  our  adventure  that  could  be  given  us.  Still  a  minute  or  two  ticked 
away,  and  nothing  happened  ;  still  there  might  have  been  nothing 
but  open  sea  ahead  of  us  ;  but  in  fact  the  guns  of  Zeebrugge  were 
less  than  a  mile  away.  It  was  incredible  that  nothing  should  be 
happening.  Had  they  no  patrols  or  searchlights  at  all  ?  Fortune 
was  favouring  us  beyond  our  dreams.  This  was  the  critical  time  ; 
every  second  almost  that  passed  now,  without  our  being  observed, 
much  increased  our  chance  of  getting  alongside  the  Mole.  I  stepped 
up  to  the  projecting  embrasure  of  the  gun  to  have  a  look  round. 
The  foggy  air  was  streaky  with  some  thicker  fumes  than  fog,  and 
behind  me  I  could  just  descry  in  the  darkness  a  line  of  faint  grey 
plumes  ;  it  was  the  motor  craft  pouring  out  smoke  to  screen  us. 

Then  far,  far  away  on  our  left  the  brilliant  light  of  a  German 
star-shell  appeared  suddenly  in  the  sky ;  then  another  nearer  at 
hand ;  and  then  one  right  overhead.  To  our  seeming,  it  lit  the 
whole  ship  and  the  surrounding  sea  with  an  illumination  so  brilliant 
that  we  must  be  visible  for  a  hundred  miles.  One  could  see  each 
individual  faco  in  the  crowd  on  deck,  staring  angrily  up  at  the  star, 
in  hard  black  shadows  and  white  lights.  And  still  the  Germans 
did  not  open  fire.  Looking  out  from  the  embrasure  one  could  guess 
the  reason  why.  The  sky  was  now  thick  with  a  perfect  rain  of  shell- 
stars  ;  but,  clearly  as  they  showed  us  to  ourselves,  it  did  not  follow 
that  they  showed  us  to  the  Germans.  As  each  star  fell  into  the 
smoke-screen  that  now  covered  the  sea,  unless  it  was  within  a  very 
few  hundred  yards  of  us  it  was  eclipsed  as  a  star  and  became  a 
large  vague  nebula.  Although  then  there  was  plenty  of  light  about, 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  ship  everything  was  blotted  out  in 
wreaths,  eddies,  and  whirls  of  glowing  vapour.  The  German  gunners, 
I  imagine,  were  peering  into  the  vapour,  unable  to  perceive  any 
definite  object  in  the  shifting,  dazzling  glow,  and  wondering  what  in 
,  the  name  of  goodness  was  going  to  come  out  of  it.  So  we  steamed 
on,  until  we  were  some  600  yards  from  the  Mole  and  had  just  begun 
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to  turn  to  starboard  to  run  alongside  it,  when  the  storm  broke.1 
A  searchlight  shone  out  from  the  end  of  the  Mole,  swung  to  left  and 
right,  and  settled  on  the  ship.  At  once  the  guns  of  the  Mole  battery 
opened  fire.  From  our  dark  hole  we  could  see  their  quick  flashes 
on  our  port  bow.  There  was  a  faint  popping  in  the  sea  all  round. 
More  accustomed  to  the  crash  which  a  shell  makes  when  it  bursts 
ashore,  I  did  not  realise  at  the  time  that  this  was  the  noise  of  shells 
that  had  missed  us,  bursting  in  the  sea.  And  then  they  began  to 
hit.  It  was  during  the  next  few  minutes  that  we  had  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  heavy  casualties  ;  but  at  the  time  my  attention 
was  so  wholly  fixed  on  listening  impatiently  for  the  first  shot  from 
the  top,  in  order  that  the  six-inch  might  begin  too,  that  I  hardly 
noticed  what  was  going  on.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  remembered 
the  eruptions  of  sparks  where  the  shells  struck,  the  crash  of  splinter- 
ing steel,  the  cries,  and  that  smell  which  must  haunt  the  memory 
of  anyone  who  has  been  in  a  sea-fight,  the  smell  of  blood  and 
burning. 

Glancing  out  through  the  embrasure,  I  saw  at  this  moment  a 
fine  sight.  The  wind  during  the  last  few  minutes  had  dropped,  and 
the  smoke-screen  was  no  longer  drifting  ahead  of  us.  Quick  as 
thought,  one  of  the  motor-craft  grasped  the  situation.  Up  on  our 
starboard  she  dashed,  leaping,  almost  flying  across  the  waves,  with 
furious  haste,  pouring  out  smoke  as  she  came.  Across  our  bows, 
right  between  us  and  the  batteries  she  swung,  under  the  very  muzzles 
of  the  guns,  and  vanished  into  her  own  smoke,  unharmed.  It  was 
a  gallant  act,  and  good  to  see. 

It  was  the  last  thing  that  I  saw,  for  a  bit.  Something  went  ponk  I 
just  behind  me.  A  Titan  blacksmith  whirled  a  heavy  sledge- 
hammer and  hit  me  with  all  his  might  on  the  right  arm.  The  blow 
sent  me  spinning  down  the  narrow  entry,  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
a  group  of  marines  crouching  on  the  battery  deck. 

'  Why,  what  ever's  the  matter  with  you  ? '  said  one,  in  a  surprised 
voice,  and  stirred  me  tentatively  with  his  foot. 

The  universe  became  a  black  star  which  had  its  radiant  point 
just  below  my  right  shoulder. 

When  things  became  reasonable  again,  the  Vindictive  was  along- 
side the  Mole,  sheltered  for  the  time  from  any  heavy  gunfire.     The  >. 
wet  jade-green  curve  of  the  wall  was  dimly  visible,  sweeping  up 

1  In  fact,  I  believe  the  big  guns  ashore  had  already  been  firing  at  random 
into  the  smoke  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  but  1  was  quite  unaware  of  it  at  the  time. 
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out  of  the  dark  and  back  into  it  again.  The  last  of  the  landing- 
parties  was  going  over  the  brows,  and  there  was  a  crackling  and 
flashing  of  rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  up  and  down  the  Mole.  From 
our  top  came  intermittent  bursts  of  the  deafening  uproar  of  small 
automatic  guns,  the  most  ear-splitting  noise  in  the  world.  Every 
now  and  then  there  was  a  loud  roar  and  a  bright  flash  aft,  on  the 
quarter-deck  ;  I  thought  for  a  time  that  big  shells  were  hitting  us 
there,  but  it  was  a  pocket  giant  of  our  own,  which  its  crew  kept 
firing  away  steadily  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  every  distraction.  Look- 
ing out  on  to  the  fo'c'sle  one  could  see  the  Daffodil  nosing  into  our 
starboard  bow  and  kicking  the  water  out  behind  her  screw  as  hard  as 

she  could.  F and  some  of  the  crew  were  busy  there  making 

fast  a  wire  hawser  to  help  her  to  keep  her  difficult  position.  Rifle 
bullets  from  the  Mole  made  little  splashes  of  fire  on  the  deck  about 
them  as  they  worked. 

Coming  round  to  the  starboard  battery  I  stumbled  over  some- 
body at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  wooden  ramps  leading  to  the  landing 
platform.  As  well  as  I  could  see  in  the  dark  there  was  a  platoon 
of  Marines  still  waiting  there,  crouched  on  the  deck.  A  Marine 
officer  looked  down  from  the  landing  platform. 

'  Aren't  these  folk  going  over  ? ''  I  asked. 

'  Those  are  all  gone,'  he  said. 

I  was  having  a  good  sit-down  for  a  minute  on  a  mushroom  head 
in  the  battery,  when  shells  began  to  strike  our  upper  works,  the 
funnels  and  cowls,  which  stuck  up  above  the  sheltering  Mole. 
German  destroyers  had  seen  them  from  inside  the  harbour  and  were 
shooting  at  them  from  a  few  hundred  yards'  distance.  When  the 
shells  struck  a  cowl  or  a  funnel  a  spray  of  splinters  from  the  thin 
steel  structure  dashed  down  into  the  battery,  causing  many  casual- 
ties there.  The  top  also  stuck  up  above  the  Mole,  just  ahead  of 
the  funnels  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  uproar  of  its  automatic  guns 
that  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  destroyers.  But  the  fire 
thus  directed  on  them  at  point-blank  range  had  no  effect  on  Rigby 
and  his  stout  crew  of  six  marine  gunners  in  the  top.  While  the 
destroyers'  shells  were  striking  our  upper  works  close  beside  them 
one  heard  their  guns  still  bursting  out  at  regular  intervals  into  mad 
barking.  Then  there  was  a  crash  there,  and  a  shower  of  sparks. 
Silence  followed  it.  They  are  all  gone — I  said  to  myself.  But  in  a 
minute  or  two  a  single  gun  broke  out  again,  and  barked,  and  barked. 
Then  there  was  another  crash,  and  the  silence  of  the  top  became 
unbroken. 
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Words  cannot  tell  with  what  a  glow  of  pride  and  exultation  one 
heard  that  last  gun  speak.  It  seemed  impossible  that  there  should 
be  anyone  left  alive  in  the  top.  After  the  first  shell  struck  it,  and 
when  the  gun  spoke  again,  it  seemed  as  if  the  very  dead  could  not 
be  driven  from  their  duty.  The  Gazette  has  told  the  story  of  what 
actually  happened  up  there  ;  how  the  first  shell  killed  all  the  crew 
but  the  sergeant,  who  was  severely  wounded  ;  and  how  he  managed 
to  get  a  gun  back  into  action  before  the  second  shell  struck,  wound- 
ing him  again  and  putting  him  out  of  action.  Would  that  Rigby 
had  lived  to  know  how  faithfully  his  trust  was  discharged  by  the 
last  member  of  the  crew  that  he  had  trained  ! 

The  Iris  now  appeared  out  of  the  dark  and  came  alongside  us  at 
the  starboard  waist.  Owing  to  the  heavy  swell  she  had  found  it 
impossible  to  land  her  men  on  the  Mole  ahead  of  us  as  she  had  been 
intended  to  do.  The  scaling  ladders  could  not  be  made  fast.  The 
gallant  Bradford  and  Hawkins,  the  leaders  of  her  landing -parties 
of  seamen,  had  climbed  on  to  the  Mole  to  try  to  secure  the  ladders 
and  had  both  been  killed  in  the  attempt.  Bradford  climbed  up  a 
davit  and  jumped  ashore.  He  was  the  first  man  on  the  Mole. 
Hawkins,  his  second  in  command,  climbed  up  by  a  line.  The  Mole 
at  that  point  was  swept  by  machine-gun  fire  and  rifle  fire  from 
snipers,  and  incessantly  illuminated  by  star-shells  and  rockets. 
They  must  have  well  known  how  desperate  was  their  undertaking  ; 
there  could  not,  I  think,  have  been  a  braver  act. 

Now,  the  Iris  was  going  to  try  to  land  her  parties  over  the 
Vindictive,  which,  thanks  to  the  continual  thrust  of  the  Daffodil 
against  her  bow,  was  keeping  her  position,  fairly  comfortably,  along- 
side. But  beside  the  Vindictive  the  Iris  still  danced  in  the  swell 
like  a  cork,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  hawser  on 
board  from  her,  or  secure  it  when  we  had  got  it.  At  last  it  was  done, 
and  the  men  in  the  Iris,  watching  their  opportunity,  began  to  jump 
into  the  Vindictive.  But  meanwhile  time  had  fled.  We  seemed 
to  have  been  alongside  a  few  minutes  only  ;  we  had  been  there  an 
hour,  and  it  was  almost  time  to  go.  The  order  came  that  no  more 
men  were  to  land,  that  the  Iris  and  the  Daffodil  were  to  blow  their 
sirens  to  recall  the  landing-parties  (our  own  had  been  shot  away), 
and  that  then  Iris  was  to  go. 

The  sirens  bellowed ;  we  cast  off  the  Iris's  hawser,  and  she 
backed  away  from  our  side,  turned,  and  steamed  out  to  sea,  her 
course  taking  her  right  across  the  front  of  the  Mole  batteries  at  four 
or  five  hundred  yards'  distance.  I  watched  her  with  a  sinking  heart, 
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knowing  how  we  had  suffered  on  the  same  course  coming  in.  She 
had  not  gone  five  hundred  yards  from  us  when  the  batteries  opened 
an  intense  fire.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  to  watch.  At  that  short 
range  the  light  fabric  of  the  little  ship  was  hulled  through  and 
through,  flames  and  smoke  spurting  from  her  far  side  as  the  shells 
struck.  She  disappeared  from  sight  in  the  darkness  and  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke.  I  thought  at  the  time  that  she  had  probably  sunk. 
In  fact,  as  is  well  known,  she  survived,  but  suffered,  during  those 
few  moments,  terribly  heavy  casualties. 

Recalled  by  the  bellowing  sirens,  the  landing-parties  poured  back 
on  board  of  us  over  the  two  remaining  brows  and  streamed  down 
below.  It  was  now  our  turn  to  go.  The  Daffodil  gave  a  snort, 
expressive  of  relief  at  being  released  from  her  long  hard  shove  and 
of  satisfaction  at  its  complete  success,  and  backed  away.  A  pre- 
arranged trick  of  seamanship  was  performed,  and  our  bows  began 
to  swing  out  from  the  Mole.  In  a  minute  we  were  clear,  and  our 
propellers  were  throbbing. 

My  station  for  the  withdrawal  was  again  at  the  port  six-inch 
guns.  When  the  guns  were  no  longer  masked  by  the  Mole  we  were 
to  be  ready  to  engage  the  Mole  batteries,  and  I  established  myself 

once  more  by  my  voice  pipe  at  the  forward  gun.  Mr.  C ,  our 

gunner  (now  lieutenant),  by  shoving  and  hustling  in  the  darkness, 
managed  to  get  everything  ready  at  the  gun  and  to  collect  the  emer- 
gency hands  needed  to  replace  casualties  in  the  crew  ;  so  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  think  things  over.  The  first  thought  was,  What  luck 
we  have  had  to  get  so  far !  We  are  actually  leaving  the  Mole  ;  a 
bit  more  luck,  and  really  and  truly  we  may  pull  through.  Then  I 
thought,  What  has  happened  on  the  Mole  ?  What  has  happened 
to  the  block-ships  ?  I  wish  I  knew  !  And  then  I  remembered  what 
I  had  seen  when  the  Iris  passed  the  batteries,  and  thought,  In  two 
minutes  that  will  be  happening  to  us.  My  thoughts  travelled  no 
further,  and  I  waited  for  what  was  coming. 

We  stole  on  in  deep  silence.  The  din  of  firing  had  wholly 
ceased  ;  all  but  the  guns'  crews  were  below,  and  the  decks  were 
empty  ;  there  was  nothing  to  hear  now  but  the  wash  of  the  waves 
alongside.  The  whole  ship  seemed  to  be  waiting,  guns  ready  and 
attention  strained,  for  the  crash  of  a  shell.  But  the  minutes  were 
passing  ;  when  was  it  going  to  begin  ? 

Thick  black  fumes  were  eddying  about  the  decks  from  our 
smoke  apparatus.  Once  again,  as  on  the  approach,  there  came  a 
faint  popping  from  the  sea.  Each  moment  we  expected  the  bang 
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and  the  flame.  But  the  moments  passed,  and  still  the  silence  of 
the  ship's  progress  was  unbroken.  The  moments  passed,  and 
astonishment  crept  into  my  mind.  How  much  longer  it  was  taking 
than  I  expected,  before  the  bad  time  began !  I  wish  we  could 
hurry  up,  I  thought,  and  get  it  over,  one  way  or  another !  And 
then  I  noticed  that  the  popping  round  about  had  ceased.  What 
ever  can  be  the  matter  with  them  ?  I  wondered ;  and  then  I 
realised  with  a  flash  that  while  I  had  been  waiting  and  wondering 
a  good  ten  minutes  had  passed  since  we  had  left  the  Mole,  and  that 
we  must  be  past  the  front  of  the  batteries,  and  leaving  them  fast 
behind. 

I  could  hardly  trust  myself  to  believe  it.  Had  we  perhaps  been 
making  a  detour  inshore,  and  were  the  batteries  yet  to  pass  ?  The 
gunner  was  standing  by  the  embrasure,  and  could  see  out. 

'  What  are  we  doing  ?  '  I  called  to  him. 

'  We're  well  away,'  he  said,  '  and  here  come  our  destroyers.5 

So  by  the  biggest  wonder  of  that  night  of  wonders  we  repassed 
the  batteries,  not  only  unsunk,  but  unhit.  Confused  by  our  smoke- 
screen, and  flurried,  no  doubt,  by  what  had  been  happening  on  the 
Mole,  the  Germans  dropped  every  shot  that  they  fired  behind  us, 
in  a  furious  and  perfectly  harmless  bombardment  of  our  wake. 

We  had  pulled  through ;  but  we  still  had  a  race  against  time 
before  us,  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  big  guns  ashore  before  we  were 
revealed  to  them  by  the  dawn  that  was  about  to  break.  With  flames 
pouring  from  her  battered  funnels,  and  burdened  with  triumph, 
death,  and  pain,  the  Vindictive  sped  away  from  Zeebrugge  into  the 
North  Sea. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  THE   RT.    HON.    LORD   EVERSLEY. 

II.— SEA  FISHEEIES,  1863-1865. 

MY  first  official  employment  was  in  connection  with  Sea  Fisheries. 
In  1863  grave  complaints  had  been  made  from  fishermen  and 
others  in  many  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  there  was  serious 
diminution  in  the  number  of  fish  off  the  coasts.  It  was  alleged 
that  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  great  increase  of  late  years  in  the 
number  of  trawlers,  who  were  accused  of  raking  up  and  disturbing 
the  spawning  beds  of  herrings  and  other  fish,  of  capturing  and 
destroying  vast  numbers  of  the  fry,  and  of  immature  fish  of  all 
species ;  of  frightening  away  shoals  of  fish  from  the  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  of  doing  damage  to  the  nets  and  long  lines  of  other 
fishermen. 

A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  and  report  on 
these  complaints.  It  consisted  of  Sir  James  Caiid,  Professor 
Huxley,  and  myself  as  legal  member.  The  inquiry  was  spread 
over  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  we  visited  at  intervals  every 
important  fishing  station  and  village  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
examined  many  hundreds  of  fishermen.  For  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  an 
Admiralty  despatch-vessel  was  for  a  time  put  at  our  disposal,  but 
after  a  time  it  was  taken  away  from  us,  in  order  to  convey  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  servants  and  baggage  to  Copenhagen,  and  the 
Commission  was  left  to  scramble  from  one  remote  part  of  the 
coast  to  another  as  best  it  could. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  other  two  members  to  say  that 
Huxley  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Commission  and  took  the  leading 
part  in  it.  Of  the  many  men  I  have  come  in  contact  with  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  Huxley  was  unquestionably  in  the  first  two 
or  three  in  point  of  intellect  and  force  of  character.  He  not  in- 
frequently discussed  with  me,  then  and  later,  the  views  and  methods 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  the 
intellectual  and  physical  powers  of  the  great  statesman.  While 
ing  widely  from  him  in  many  re.spect?,  he  said  that  if 
Gladstone  had  begun  life  as  a  penniless  boy  from  a 
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workhouse  nothing  could  have  prevented  him  from  rising  to  the 
very  first  position  in  any  vocation  to  which  he  applied  himself. 
The  same  might  have  been  said  of  Huxley  himself.  If  he  had 
entered  Parliament  he  would  have  been  the  equal  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  dialectician,  superior  as  a  close  and  stern  reasoner,  and  inferior 
only  in  subtlety  of  mind  and  refinement  of  argument  and  as  an 
orator.  A  Parliamentary  conflict  between  them,  such  as  occurred 
between  Gladstone  and  Bethell  (later  Lord  Westbuiy),  would  have 
been  a  great  intellectual  treat.  I  wish  I  had  written  down  at  the 
time  Huxley's  many  terse  sayings.  One  especially  recurs  to  me 
on  a  subject  he  often  referred  to.  '  In  these  days,'  he  said,  what 
is  wanted  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunity for  men  to  rise  to  positions  in  life  to  which  their  intellects 
and  capacities  entitle  them,  but  the  means  by  which  men  in  the 
upper  classes  may  rapidly  find  their  level  and  descend  to  positions 
for  which  Nature  evidently  intended  them.  If  men  are  fit  only  to 
be  jockeys,  billiard-markers,  or  gamekeepers,  the  sooner  they 
descend  to  these  positions  the  better  for  society  as  a  whole. 
Numbers  of  such  men  are  now  kept  afloat  by  social  caste  in  positions 
for  which  they  are  quite  unsuited.'  He  often  dilated  on  this  topic. 
It  was  a  great  advantage  to  me  to  be  associated  with  him  for 
these  two  years,  and  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  directed 
his  acute,  sceptical,  impartial,  and  philosophic  intellect  to  the 
assessment  of  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from 
them. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the 
fishermen  to  the  inquiry.  In  England  and  Scotland  they  were 
diffident  and  reserved.  It  was  difficult  to  extract  from  them  the 
full  nature  of  their  complaints  and  of  their  experience.  They  did 
not  like  to  give  testimony  against  others  of  their  class.  In  Ireland 
it  was  the  very  reverse.  In  almost  every  village  the  fishermen 
were  divided  into  two  opposing  sections.  They  revelled  in  litigation, 
and  it  was  hard  work  to  cross-examine  them  with  effect.  In  some 
cases  they  were  represented  by  Counsel.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  from  the  divergent  statements. 

There  was  also  much  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  local  gentry. 
In  England  and  Scotland  they  showed  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Commission,  attended  its  meetings,  and 
pressed  hospitality  upon  us.  In  Ireland  it  was  very  different :  the 
local  gentry  took  no  interest  in  our  proceedings.  There  was  only 
one  occasion  when  anyone  took  any  notice  of  us.  A  great  land^ 
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owner  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  was  visiting  his  Irish  property 
for  the  first  time  lor  forty  years,  and  who  might  be  expected  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission  into 
the  development  of  an  important  industry,  contented  himself  with 
sending  his  butler  to  ask  the  Commission  whether  any  prawns 
could  be  found  in  the  district,  for  his  master's  table. 

As  a  result  of  its  inquiry,  the  Commission  in  their  report,  mainly 
drawn  up  by  Huxley,  a  model  of  scientific  analysis,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  the  allegation 
that  there  had  been  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  fish  in  the  sea 
caused  by  trawlers  or  any  other  mode  of  fishing.  The  number  of 
trawlers  had  considerably  increased  of  late  years,  especially  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  where  this  method  of  fishing  had  been 
introduced  in  comparatively  modem  times. 

There  was  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  trawlers  scraped   up 
and  disturbed  with  their  nets  the  spawning  ground  of  herrings  and 
other  fish.     It  was  true  that  they  caught  in  their  nets  or  lines  a 
quantity  of  the  fry  of  fish  of  all  kinds  and  of  immature  fish,  but 
there  was  no  evidence  that  this  had  as  yet  affected  the  supply  of 
mature  fish.     The  question  of  over-fishing  and  of  the  destruction 
of  the  fry  of  young  fish  would  seem  to  be  more  serious  and  urgent 
in  the  case  of  herrings  than  any  other  kind  of  fish,  and  the  take 
of  herrings  is  enormous  and  has  increased  to  an  immense  extent 
and  the  capture  of  their  fry  in  inshore  shallow  waters  by  shrimpers 
and  seine  nets  is  very  great,  but  the  Commission  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  alarm  on  either  score.     They  did  not  think  that  we 
had  reached  the  limit  of  what  could  be  taken  from  the  sea  of  shoals 
of  herrings,  and  they  considered  that  the  destruction  by  men,  of 
both  old  and  young  nerrings,  was  inconsiderable  compared  with 
the  destruction  by  their  other  enemies,  mainly  voracious  fish  of 
all  kinds  that  pursue  the  shoals  and  feed  on  them  and  by  birds 
that  prey  upon  them.    The  same  principle  they  considered  applied 
to  all  other  kinds  of  fish.    This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  fishing 
in  Morecambe  Bay.    In  the  bay  some  dozen  of  small  trawlers  had 
from  time  immemorial  made  a  living  by  the  capture  of  flounders. 
Of  recent  years  a  great  shrimping  industry  had  grown  up  in  which 
upwards  of  a  hundred  small  boats  were  employed.     The  flounder 
fishermen  complained  that  the  shrimpers  captured  huge  quantities 
of  the  fry  of  flounders  and  asked  us  to  recommend  the  limitation 
of  shrimping.     It  was  undoubtedly  true   that  the  shrimpers  de- 
stroyed huge  quantities  of  the  fry  of  all  kinds  of  fish,  but  other  far 
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more  destructive  agencies  were  at  work.  It  appeared  that  the 
sea  went  out  at  low  tide,  leaving  immense  beds  of  sand.  There  were 
shallow  parts  of  water  left  by  the  retreating  sea,  in  which  vast 
multitudes  of  small  fry  were  left  behind.  In  hot  weather  the  sun 
heated  these  pools  of  water  and  the  young  fry  perished  by  myriads. 
The  leading  flounder  fishermen  admitted  that  this  was  the  case, 
and  when  asked  how  the  destruction  in  this  way  compared  with 
that  by  the  shrimpers,  admitted  that  ten  thousand  times  more 
of  the  fry  were  destroyed  in  the  pools  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  than 
by  the  shrimpers.  When  further  asked  whether  it  could  matter 
much  if  a  ten-thousandth  part  more  were  killed  by  the  shrimpers, 
they  replied  that  Providence  had  made  allowance  for  the  destruction 
in  the  pools  of  water  but  not  for  the  destruction  by  man.  This 
was  a  good  illustration  of  the  argument  used  for  prohibiting  fish- 
ing which  causes  destruction  to  the  fry  of  fish.  In  this  case,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  flounders  in  the  bay  was  soon  explained. 
It  appeared  that  there  were  many  great  beds  of  mussels  in  the 
bay.  The  flounders  came  into  the  bay  to  feed  on  the  young  mussels 
on  the  edge  of  these  banks.  Of  late  years,  owing  to  a  change  of 
current  off  the  foreshore  of  certain  areas,  there  had  been  a  great 
reduction  in  the  mussel  beds,  and  it  followed  that  fewer  flounders 
came  into  the  bay  from  the  open  sea  in  search  of  food.  In  any 
case,  the  shrimping  industry  was  a  vastly  more  important  one 
than  that  of  flounder  fishing,  and  it  would  have  been  sheer  folly 
to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  shrimping. 

The  Commission  reported  against  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  capture  of  fish  either  in  respect  of  nets  or  other  implements 
or  as  to  the  bays  and  shallow  water.  They  advised  the  repeal  of 
n  great  number  of  local  Acts  of  this  kind,  and  in  favour  of  allowing 
unrestricted  fishing  either  as  regards  size  of  fish  or  place  of  fishing. 

The  Commission  advised  that  regulations  as  to  Sea  Fisheries 
should  be  restricted  to  those  for  the  preservation  of  order  among 
fishermen,  and  to  prevent  injury  to  their  boats  and  nets  by  rival 
fishermen. 

In  1867  I  was  asked  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  Lord  Derby's  Government,  to  go  to 
Paris  with  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board, 
as  member  of  a  joint  Commission  for  England  and  France  to  frame 
regulations  for  the  fishermen  of  the  two  countries  in  the  open  sea. 
We  found  our  French  colleagues  imbued  with  the  same  principles 
as  were  then  laid  down  by  the  Commission  I  have  referred  to, 
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and  in  favour  of  unrestricted  fishing  save  such  regulations  as  were 
necessary  to  preserve  order.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
a  convention  for  the  purpose.  We  were  less  fortunate  in  another 
object,  that  of  opening  the  ports  of  the  two  countries  to  the  fisher- 
men of  both  for  the  sale  of  fish  free  of  duty.  Our  French  colleagues 
were  in  favour  of  this,  as  was  also  Monsieur  Rouher,  the  enlightened 
Minister  of  Finance.  But  we  found  difficulties  and  objections  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  as  a  whole.  We  had  interviews  on  the 
subject  with  the  Emperor.  He  said  that  he  personally  agreed 
with  us  and  was  strongly  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  fish.  But  the 
fishermen  were  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  As  a  rule,  they  were 
devout  Catholics  and  were  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  and  his  Government  could  not  face  the 
opposition. 

We  spent  about  six  weeks  at  Paris.  We  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  great  banquets  by  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Finance.  We  were  invited  to  a  great  ball  at  the  Tuileries, 
where  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
The  former,  though  courteous  and  friendly,  struck  me  as  weary 
and  listless.  There  was  no  light  or  play  in  his  expression.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  quite  unfit  for  personal  government.  The 
history  of  his  times  shows  that  he  was  quite  unequal  to  meet  his 
great  opponent  Bismarck  in  diplomacy  as  three  years  later  he 
was  incompetent  to  take  any  part  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  France  in  the  field.  The  Empress,  though  at  that  time  already 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  was  still  at  the  zenith  of  her  radiant 
beauty.  She  was  the  exact  opposite  to  her  husband.  She  was 
vivacious,  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  splendour  of  the  ermine. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  gracious  lady  after  fifty  more  years 
is  still  residing  in  our  midst  after  a  life  of  such  great  vicissitudes 
and  such  overwhelming  losses,  public  and  private.  What  must 
be  her  feelings  when  she  passes  through  Paris  and  as  a  stranger 
unrecognised  and  unknown  looks  on  the  ruins  of  the  principal 
wing  of  the  great  palace  where  she  lived  in  such  splendour  for 
so  many  years  ? 

On  our  return  to  England  the  Government  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment and  carried  a  measure  giving  effect  to  our  convention  with 
the  French  Government  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  But  for  some  reason  never  explained  the  Convention 
was  not  ratified  by  the  French  Government.  The  Sea  Fisheries 
Act  of  1868,  however,  established  free  fishing  in  the  open  sea,  and 
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in  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  Great  Britain  for  all  British  subjects 
and  swept  away  a  great  number  of  local  and  obsolete  laws  and 
regulations  imposing  limitations  on  the  methods  and  laws  of 
fishing.  It  did  not,  however,  apply  to  Ireland,  where  a  Fishery 
Department  existed  and  where  trawling  was  prohibited  in  most 
of  its  bays  and  inshore  fisheries. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868  was  followed  by 
a  great  extension  of  the  trawling  industry.  In  1884  I  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Sea  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  that  year  on  the 
Principles  of  Sea  Fishery  Legislation,  in  which  I  reviewed  the 
progress  of  the  Fisheries  in  the  sixteen  years  since  the  above  Act. 
There  were  no  certain  statistics  at  that  time  as  to  quantity  of 
fish  taken  in  each  year.  But  I  showed  that  the  number  of  trawlers 
had  increased  by  threefold  and  that  the  average  tonnage  of  them 
had  doubled.  The  means  of  capture  therefore  had  been  multiplied 
by  six,  and  yet  no  injurious  effect  on  the  herring  or  of  any  other 
kinds  of  fish  industry  had  resulted.  The  quantity  of  herrings 
cured  and  branded  in  Scotland  was  increased  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  fresh  herring  sent  to 
market  had  increased  in  still  greater  proportion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  up  to  that  time  the  Fishery  legis- 
lation founded  on  the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1863  had  proved 
a  great  success.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  reversion  in  some 
respects  to  the  methods  of  restriction  and  regulation.  Fishery 
Boards  were  constituted  in  the  maritime  counties  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  were  empowered  to  make  regulations  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Fisheries,  and  they  justified 
their  existence  by  prohibiting  trawling  in  some  of  the  bays  of 
England  and  Wales. 

In  Scotland  a  Fishery  Board  was  constituted  and  entered 
upon  a  system  of  restriction  of  trawling,  mainly  in  the  interests 
of  the  line  fishermen.  Trawling  was  prohibited  in  St.  Andrews 
Bay  and  the  inner  part  of  the  Moray  Firth,  and  a  few  other  bays, 
experimentally  in  the  first  instance.  These  restrictions  were  later 
extended,  not  because  those  already  effected  had  been  successful 
in  increasing  the  supply  of  fish,  but  the  reverse,  because  they  had 
failed,  and  it  was  hoped  by  extending  the  prohibited  areas  to 
produce  some  good  result.  In  the  Moray  Firth  the  prohibited  area 
was  no  longer  a  bay  but  an  arm  of  the  sea,  including  upwards  of 
2000  square  miles,  far  beyond  the  three-mile  limit  from  the  shore, 
In  1900  I  submitted  these  restrictions  to  a  careful  inquiry  and  : 
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criticism  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  by  the  light  of  the  statistics 
of  the  Scotch  Fisheries  was  able  to  show  that  no  good  result  what- 
ever had  followed,  that  the  only  increase  of  fish  alleged  was  in 
respect  of  worthless  dabs,  and  that  the  public  had  been  deprived  of 
a  useful  supply  of  fish  from  the  prohibited  areas.  I  showed  that 
British  fishermen  had  been  heavily  fined  and  been  sent  to  prison  for 
non-payment  of  fine,  and  their  fishing  gear  had  been  confiscated, 
within  these  prohibited  areas  beyond  the  three-mile  limit ;  while 
foreign  fishermen,  German,  Dutch,  and  Norwegian,  had  been 
attracted  there  and  had  fished  with  impunity  in  the  same  areas. 

I  was  fully  supported  in  these  views  by  Professor  Mclntosh 
of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  in  1883,  had  been  in  favour 
of  an  experiment  of  closing  the  Bay  of -St.  Andrews  to  trawling, 
but  who  had  later  been  convinced  of  the  futility  of  this  action,  and 
in  his  able  work,  '  The  Resources  of  the  Sea,'  he  expressed  full 
agreement  with  the  Royal  Commission  of  1863,  and  proved  that  the 
statistics  of  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board,  when  subjected  to  scientific 
examination,  fully  supported  them. 

The  prohibitions,  however,  which  were  originally  intended  to 
be  merely  experimental,  have  been  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
conclusive  evidence  of  their  futility.  In  1893  an  International 
Commission  was  appointed  and  has  for  some  years  been  inquiring 
whether  some  restrictions  over  fishing  in  the  North  Sea  might  not 
be  carried  out  by  common  consent,  but  no  result  of  any  value  has 
been  arrived  at,  although  an  expenditure  of  £100,000  has  been 
incurred.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that  none  of  these  restrictions 
and  prohibitions  either  in  England  or  Scotland  have  been  of  the 
smallest  value  in  increasing  the  supply  of  fish.  It  would  be  very 
desirable  however  that,  when  the  present  war  is  over,  the  whole 
subject  should  be  inquired  into  by  some  scientific  expert  of  the 
same  critical  and  impartial  mind,  and  the  same  penetrating  power 
of  arriving  at  facts,  as  the  great  Professor  H'uxley,  who  was  mainly 
responsible  fifty-four  years  ago  for  the  policy  of  freedom  of  fishing 
in  the  seas  round  our  coasts. 
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OSTEND  IN  1914. 
BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  GEORGE  ASTON,  KC.B. 

'  HAVE  you  got  any  uniform  ?  ' 

I  got  up  from  my  table  in  what  used  to  be  the  First  Sea  Lord's 
room  at  the  Admiralty  to  meet  no  less  a  man  than  the  Chief  of 
the  War  Staff.  It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  a  fine 
summer's  evening,  August  25,  1914 — the  day  when  the  little  Old 
Contemptibles  were  standing,  hard  pressed,  at  Le  Gateau,  the 
Belgian  army  from  Malines  was  approaching  Louvain,  and  the 
Hun  had  begun  there  the  practices  which  will  make  the  name  of 
Prussian '  militarism  '  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  right-minded  peoples 
in  generations  yet  unborn. 

In  the  comparative  peace  of  an  office  it  seemed  much  like  any 
other  evening.  The  sun  was  blazing  into  the  room  through  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  of  St.  James'  Park,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Memorial 
to  the  Royal  Marines  who  went  the  way  of  glory  in  China  and  South 
Africa  lay  strongly  defined  across  the  grass.  The  usual  crowd 
in  civilian  attire  was  wending  its  way  homewards  from  Whitehall 
by  the  footpaths  and  across  the  Mall.  We  all  wore  plain  clothes 
in  those  days  at  the  Admiralty,  and,  having  been  ordered  up  in 
a  hurry  from  Portsmouth  on  the  first  day  of  naval  mobilisation, 
August  2,  1914,  I  had  brought  no  uniform  with  me.  I  held  the 
rank  of  Colonel  at  the  time,  but  from  1908  to  1913  had  served  in 
the  army  as  a  Brigadier-General,  which  explains  my  answer : 

'  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  have  some  Brigadier-General's 
uniform  at  my  tailor's,  which  I  could  get  if  he  is  still  open.' 

'  Then  you'll  have  to  be  promoted.  You  had  better  hurry  up, 
as  you  are  to  take  command  of  a  force  of  Marines  at  once,  and 
occupy  Ostend  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning.  You  must  get 

down  to  Chatham  to-night,  and  join  H.M.S. at  Sheerness. 

The  First  Lord  will  tell  you  all  the  rest  before  you  start.' 

That  was  an  interesting  proposition,  not  without  an  element 
of  excitement.  The  first  point  to  settle  was  who  was  to  come  first, 
my  tailor,  or  the  First  Lord.  The  tailor,  obviously,  because  his 
establishment  would  close  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  First  Lord 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  leaving  the  ofiice  for  dinner  before  8  P.M. 
To  the  tailor  by  taxi,  just  in  time  ;  a  hasty  mustering  of  kit,  tight 
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and  uncomfortable,  and  blue  instead  of  service  dress,  but  Better 
than  going  off  to  hold  a  General's  command  on  service  against  the 
German  army  in  a  grey  flannel  suit  and  a  straw  hat,  which,  as 
far  as  I  can  remember,  was  what  I  was  wearing  at  the  time.  Then 
full  speed  to  Eaton  Place,  where  a  kind  friend  was  putting  me  up, 
A  hasty  simultaneous  packing  and  explanation,  a  commission  to 
the  son  of  the  house,  a  great  personal  chum,  to  get  me  an  electric 
torch,  and  some  handy  form  of  soup  essence,  the  two  things  most 
useful  on  my  last  campaign,  as  far  as  I  could  remember  at  the 
moment.  A  foolscap  sized  order-book  with  carbon  paper  for  copies, 
picked  up  on  my  way,  and  back  to  the  Admiralty  by  about  7.45 
to  see  the  First  Lord. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  people  are  affected  in  the  same  way 
by  soft  and  noiseless  carpets.  There  is  something  about  them 
which  with  me  always  causes  a  sense  of  abasement  towards  their 
owners.  The  Admiralty  building  contains  many  corridors,  but 
only  one  of  them  is  covered  with  material  to  soften  the  footfall 
of  those  who  approach  the  Presence.  Across  that  awe-inspiring 
corridor  I  was  escorted  by  a  messenger.  Even  after  eight  years 
spent  in  the  great  Government  offices,  the  messengers  who  protect 
the  inmates  from  the  public  still  inspire  me  with  the  reverence 
felt  by  Dean  Hole  in  the  presence  of  the  butler  to  a  Duke  ;  but  let 
that  pass.  The  messenger  showed  me  into  the  inner  sanctuary  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Admiralty,  looking  across  the  Horse  Guards 
Parade  to  the  Foreign  Office.  With  the  First  Lord  was  the  Chief 
of  Staff  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  Marines.  I  was  given  my 
orders,  and  asked  my  requirements.  These  were  maps,  200  bicycles, 
500  rounds  of  ammunition  per  rifle,  as  little  personal  kit  for  the 
men  as  possible,  one  or  two  staff  officers,  with  the  proper  head- 
quarter 'details,'  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  handle  a  '  brigade,' 
as  the  force  was  called,  in  the  field,  and — '  Can  I  have  those  orders 
in  writing,  please  ?  ' 

That  went  without  saying,  of  course,  and,  followed  by  wishes 
for  good  luck,  I  went  off  to  my  room  to  square  up  my  Admiralty 
work.  The  words  of  a  lecture  on  tactics  once  delivered  to  young 
officers  then  occurred  to  me.  It  ended  with  the  words — '  Don't 
forget  the  three  most  important  points  when  you  go  on  active 
service  :  (1)  Think  of  your  men  before  you  think  of  yourself ;  (2) 
Eat,  drink  and  sleep  whenever  you  get  a  chance  ;  and  (3)  Grease 
your  boots.'  The  first  and  third  did  not  apply  to  the  present 
situation,  the  second  did.  The  Admiralty  restaurant  did  their 
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best  in  the  time  available,  and  while  I  was  dealing  with  a  cold 
meal  and  a  railway  guide  simultaneously  the  good  friend  arrived 
with  his  motor,  an  electric  torch,  the  soup  essence,  his  favourite 
knife  (which  I  still  have),  and  £20  in  gold — a  detail  I  had  forgotten 
to  provide. 

Before  leaving  the  Admiralty  I  called  for  my  orders,  which 
were  given  me,  with  the  latest  information  (8.30  P.M.)  from  people 
in  London  who  had  left  Ostend  that  day  in  a  hurry,  because  the 
German  troops  were  said  to  be  approaching  the  town.  The  Belgian 
garrison  had  been  removed  to  Antwerp,  leaving  Ostend  undefended 
except  for  about  200  gendarmes,  who  '  engaged  about  300  German 
Uhlans,  who  came  from  Thielt.'  These  gendarmes  having  '  suffered 
about  forty-five  casualties,  and  having  defended  the  honour  of 
the  town,  intend  to  surrender  when  larger  forces  of  Germans  arrive.' 
That  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  the  situation.  I  caught 
my  train  to  Chatham,  was  met  by  an  officer  on  the  naval  Commander- 
in- Chief's  staff,  had  a  charming  interview  with  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself  at  Admiralty  House,  and  soon  was  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  the  stern  sheets  of  a  picket  boat  racing  down  the  Medway 
to  Sheerness  with  the  lights  of  Chatham  fading  away  in  the  distance. 

It  must  have  been  some  time  between  1  A.M.  and  2  A.M.  on  the 

26th  when  we  arrived  alongside  the  gangway  of  H.M.S. .  The 

Admiral  had  left  a  message  that  he  would  like  a  talk  with  me, 
and  I  gathered  that  one  of  the  battalions — the  K.M.L.I.  from 
Chatham — was  to  go  over  in  the  same  ship,  and  was  not  expected 
to  arrive  till  morning.  That  put  out  of  the  question  any  idea  of 
my  carrying  out  my  orders  to  occupy  Ostend  at  daybreak.  At  all 
events  it  is  a  well-known  principle  that  '  from  high-water  mark 
to  high-water  mark  '  all  responsibility  for  the  movement  of  oversea 
expeditionary  forces  rests  with  the  Navy,  and  the  best  course  was 
obviously  to  turn  in  and  get  what  might  prove  to  be  the  last  chance 
of  a  night's  rest  for  some  time.  The  Chatham  battalion  of  R.M.L.I. 
arrived  early  in  the  morning — rather  a  wonderful  record,  if  they 
got  the  orders  at  the  same  time  as  I  got  mine,  because  they  brought 
tons  of  stores  and  equipment  with  them,  and  I  had  brought  none. 
We  got  under  way  after  breakfast,  and  spent  the  time  studying  the 
chart  and  the  one  map  I  had  managed  to  purloin  before  leaving 
the  Admiralty.  The  voyage  was  without  incident,  but  somewhat 
enlivened  by  a  suggestion  that  if  we  found  Ostend  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  German  army  I  might  land  at  some  point  near  by,  and  so 
turn  them  out.  With  that  army  at  the  strength  with  which  it 
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was  credited,  that  was  a  high  compliment  to  our  resourcefulness, 
but  after  conferring  with  the  Admiral,  and  gathering  that  he  had 
a  pressing  engagement  elsewhere  next  day  (since  disclosed  as  the 
great  sweep  of  the  Heligoland  Bight,  in  which  he  took  part),  we 
decided  that  the  best  course  would  be  to  defer  wrestling  with  any 
new  problems  until  we  had  cleared  up  the  situation  at  Ostend. 

We  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  and  anchored  some  way  out, 
in  fact  so  far  that  the  coast-line  could  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
the  failing  light,  and  there  was  little  to  be  seen  of  the  town  but  two 
smudges  on  the  horizon,  one  obviously  the  big  lighthouse,  and  the 
other  subsequently  proved  to  be  a  high-water  tower.  By  that 
time  it  was  blowing  freshly,  and  there  was  rather  a  nasty  short  sea. 
To  put  men  in  marching  order  into  boats  under  such  conditions 
was  out  of  the  question,  but  we  received  a  report  from  the  shore 
that  Ostend  had  not  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  decided  to 
defer  the  landing  till  3.30  the  next  morning,  August  27.  So  after 
all  there  was  to  be  another  night  in  a  man-of-war's  cabin,  which 
I  know  from  experience  to  be  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  sound 
sleep.  As  the  flagship  was  anchored  so  far  out,  and  it  was  important 
to  be  nearer  the  shore  so  as  to  be  able  to  land  quite  early,  get  in 
touch  with  the  Belgian  authorities,  and  clear  up  the  situation  as 
soon  as  possible,  I  decided  to  move  to  a  smaller  war-vessel  drawing 
less  water  and  anchored  close  to  the  town.  My  '  headquarters ' 
were  accordingly  shifted  that  night.  If  rather  deficient  in  essentials, 
these  headquarters  had  the  advantage  of  being  mobile,  consisting, 
as  they  did,  of  myself,  a  small  valise,  a  map,  an  order-book,  an 
electric  torch,  a  packet  of  soup  extract,  twenty  pounds  in  gold, 
and  a  friend's  pocket-knife.  At  the  last  moment  I  enlisted  the 
services  of  a  lieutenant-commander  in  the  Navy,  an  expert  in 
gunnery  and  in  aircraft,  who  rose  to  the  occasion  and  accepted 
the  post  of  Brigade-Major. 

We  managed  to  get  about  three  hours'  sleep  on  board,  and  we 
landed  together  at  3  A.M.,  having  added  to  the  headquarters 
equipment  a  small  Union  Jack,  '  borrowed '  from  His  Majesty's 
ship  in  which  we  had  spent  the  night.  Arriving  on  the  quay,  we 
found  the  Mayor  and  chief  officials,  who  had  heard  that  we  should 
arrive  earlier,  and  had  spent  an  hour  or  so  waiting  for  us  in  some 
discomfort  in  the  draughty  harbour  station.  As  the  first  battalion 
was  timed  to  land  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  much  time  for 
formalities ;  in  fact,  for  the  next  twenty  hours  or  so,  there  was 
not  much  time  for  anything  but  organising  work,  and  the  issue 
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of  orders.  Information  about  the  enemy  was  scanty,  and  had  to 
be  improved.  There  was  not  even  time  to  run  round  in  a  car  and 
look  at  the  lie  of  the  ground;  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
make  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  hold  the  approaches,  divide  the  ground 
up  into  sections,  and  send  the  battalions  off  as  they  arrived,  which 
they  began  to  do  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  bringing  with  them 
about  300  tons  of  stores  which  had  to  be  man-handled  on  the  quay 
by  our  own  men.  There  was  no  other  labour  available. 

Here  I  will  quote  from  a  letter  written  from  Ostend,  three  days 
afterwards,  to  a  friend  highly  placed  on  the  Admiralty  War  Staff. 

'  All  well  and  happy,  but  a  real  stienuous  time.  Seems  about 
a  month  instead  of  about  four  days.  Men  behaving  splendidly. 
Conditions  trying,  no  transport,  and  seven  miles  of  front  inter- 
sected by  big  canals,  meaning  roundabout  routes,  and  tons  of 
ammunition,  tools,  and  materials  to  handle.  About  200  tons  of 
extra  stuff  not  wanted.  .  .  .  Got  ashore  ahead  of  the  men  at 
3.30  A.M.,  the  first  day  leaving  full  instructions  about  stuff  to  be 
landed  with  Senior  Naval  Officer,  but  as  there  were  three  S.N.O.s 
during  the  day,  from  four  to  nine  miles  range  of  me,  and  communica- 
tions broke  down,  things  were  a  bit  interesting.  Anyway  three 
battalions  were  got  ashore  somehow,  and  holding  the  position 
(guessed  at  on  the  map  of  course  as  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
round  it)  before  dark,  and  then,  just  before  dark,  the  aeroplanes 
turned  up  unexpectedly,  just  after  being  reported  by  telephone  as 
Germans' approaching  !  Civil  population  of  25,000.  .  .  .  (About 
this  incident  more  anon.)  What  with  all  that,  and  Belgian  officers, 
municipality,  civil  guards,  and  telephones  from  the  Belgian  Ministry 
of  War  at  Antwerp,  and  the  Belgian  General  at  Bruges,  I  had  a  j  oy 
day.  All  alone  at  first,  no  staff. 7,.}  But  had  C of  the  Air  Depart- 
ment, and  made  him  my  Chief  Staff  Officer  until  the  aircraft  arrived. 
Forgot  to  add  funeral  of  the  five  Belgians  (not  fifty)  killed  by 
Uhlans  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  forty-eight  hours  before  we 
arrived,  as  another  item  of  that  first  day,  and  since  then  this  is  my 
first  spare  moment,  having  found  time  for  all  except  eating,  sleeping 
and  washing.  Wish  I'd  had  time  to  report  interesting  situations 
as  they  developed  but  I  haven't — they'd  fill  a  book.  .  .  .  Must 
think  of  more  comfort  for  the  men  if  it's  to  be  long.  They  are  all 
healthy,  happy  and  good,  but  a  bit  on  the  old  side— I  don't  think 
any  service  could  extemporise  and  come  up  smiling  like  ours,  do 
you  ?  ' 

Looking  at  that  old  letter  again,  I  think  the  words  that  strike 
me  most  are — '  a  bit   on   the   old   side.'    Large  numbers  were 
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pensioners,  men  who  had  served  their  country  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  for  twenty-one  years  or  more,  and  had  since  spent  many 
years  in  civil  life.  Grandfathers,  many  of  them,  and  exceedingly 
prosperous  in  their  civilian  vocations,  judging  by  their  fullness  of 
habit.  I  shall  never  forget  the  way  they  worked,  or  their  keenness 
to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old  corps  in  which  they  had  spent 
the  best  years  of  their  lives.  Three  '  battalions '  of  them  landed 
that  day.  The  army  expression  was  used  to  describe  the  forma- 
tions, for  want  of  a  better  name,  but  in  the  army  the  word  is  used 
to  describe  a  unit — roughly  speaking  about  a  thousand  strong — 
trained  together  year  after  year,  first  in  platoons,  then  in  companies, 
then  as  a  whole  battalion,  by  day  and  by  night,  until  the  whole 
organisation  responds  instantaneously  to  the  will  of  the  commander. 
These  men,  splendid  as  they  were  individually,  had  not  been  trained 
on  those  lines.  They  were  what  was  left  over  when  the  crews  of 
the  mobilised  ships  had  been  made  up,  collected  together,  and  only 
assembled  hastily  in  'battalions.' 

The  three  battalions  landed  on  the  first  day  were  the  Light 
Infantry  from  Chatham,  the  Artillery  (acting  as  infantry)  from 
Eastney,  and  the  Light  Infantry  from  Gosport.  They  mustered  a 
few  hundred  over  two  thousand  all  told.  The  '  brigade '  had  not 
been  '  mobilised,'  as  the  word  is  understood  in  the  army,  which 
means  that  they  had  no  transport  of  any  kind,  not  even  what  is 
called  first-line,  on  which  ought  to  be  carried  ammunition,  machine- 
guns,  entrenching  tools,  signalling  equipment,  and  such-like  essen- 
tials for  going  into  action.  The  shortage  of  officers  amounted  to 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  numbers  allowed,  the  shortage  of  non- 
commissioned officers  was  also  heavy,  and  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  specialists  such  as  machine-gunners,  signallers,  and  so  forth. 
For  all  that,  the  '  brigade '  was  capable  of  giving  a  good  account 
of  itself  in  a  defensive  position,  and,  with  training,  would  soon  have 
been  capable  of  being  manoeuvred  for  short  distances  in  the  field. 
All  ranks  rose  to  the  occasion  well,  and  extemporised  somehow 
to  meet  deficiencies.  So  far  no  maps  had  turned  up,  so  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  get  hold  of  as  many  town  plans  as  we  could, 
and  mark  on  them  the  sections  of  the  front  for  the  defence  of  which 
the  different  commanders,  as  they  arrived,  would  be  made  respon- 
sible. There  was  no  further  news  of  the  enemy,  but  a  German 
advance  on  the  town  still  seemed  to  be  expected,  and  the  impression 
I  gathered  was  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  declare  Ostend  an  open  town,  like  Brussels, 
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unless  sufficiently  strong  forces  were  landed  to  keep  ofi  all  enemy 
forces  likely  to  move  on  the  coast. 

Ostend  was  so  well  known  as  a  pleasure  resort  before  the  war 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the 
place.  The  houses  extend  a  long  way  along  the  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  harbour  entrance,  and  a  short  way  to  the  eastward. 
A  line  measured  round  the  outskirts,  providing  a  field  of  fire  clear 
of  houses,  measures  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  Beyond  the 
houses,  the  high  sand-dunes  screen  the  country  inland  from  view 
from  seaward,  so,  without  very  careful  preparations  for  indirect 
fire,  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  gunfire  of  friendly 
vessels  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Shallow  water  runs  out  a  long 
way,  so  nothing  bigger  than  destroyers  can  anchor  near  the  shore, 
and  no  target  of  value  could  be  seen  from  their  gun  platforms  in 
case  of  an  attack. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  approaches  to  the  town 
were  soon  occupied,  machine-guns  and  their  crews  dug  in,  and 
protected  by.  barriers  of  barbed  wire.  The  shops  of  Ostend  pro- 
vided a  certain  number  of  ramshackle  old  bicycles  to  add  to  our 
small  supply  of  about  twenty,  and  by  their  help  patrols  were  sent 
out  along  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  approach.  It  was 
a  strenuous  morning.  By  1  P.M.  it  was  possible  to  report  to  the 
Admiralty  that  we  were  firmly  established,  and  the  information 
added  about  the  enemy  is  still,  I  think,  of  considerable  historic 
interest.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Bruges  and  Dixmude  respectively 
were  clear  of  hostile  troops,  and  the  enemy's  main  columns  were 
using  the  Brussels-Renaix-Tournai  road.  '  Cavalry  at  Menin 
and  Ypres  on  26th.  Large  body  at  Lille.'  The  main  columns 
referred  to  clearly  belonged,  in  the  light  of  later  information,  to 
the  part  of  von  Kliick's  army,  of  which  the  leading  troops  began 
to  work  round  the  British  left  flank  via  Tournai  on  the  23rd,  during 
the  battle  of  Mons.  This  gives  an  indication  of  the  strength  of 
that  army,  and  the  line  followed  by  the  most  northern  column  in 
the  great  turning  movement  through  Belgium. 

The  afternoon  of  that  first  day  was  marked  by  an  incident  which 
might  have  had  a  tragic  ending,  the  arrival  of  the  advanced  guard 
of  a  small  force  of  aeroplanes  belonging  to  the  R.N.A.S.  To  explain 
the  feelings  of  the  population  we  must  recall  the  date — August  27. 
On  the  25th  the  Belgian  army  had  advanced  southwards  from 
Malines  to  within  four  miles  of  Louvain,  in  their  gallant  attempt 
to  draw  down  upon  them  some  of  the  German  troops  which  would 
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otherwise  be  used  in  the  great  army  then  being  hurled  towards  Paris 
round  the  flank  of  the  Franco-British  army.  Instead  of  meeting 
the  Belgians  in  fair  fight  in  the  field,  the  Germans  tried  a  method 
of  warfare  peculiarly  their  own.  They  tried  to  cow  the  spirit  of 
the  Belgian  nation  by  deliberate  and  carefully  organised  cruelty 
and  outrage.  Streets  of  Louvain  were  set  on  fire  by  incendiaries, 
trained  and  equipped  for  such  work  before  they  left  their  own 
country.  Men,  women,  and  children  escaping  from  the  burning 
houses  were  shot  down  deliberately.  Others  were  herded  together 
and  driven  to  the  northward  as  a  screen  for  the  poltroon  protectors 
of  the  important  railway  centre  and  depot  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion of  the  great  army.  Crowds  of  hostages,  men,  women,  and 
little  children,  from  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  were  driven 
into  Louvain  after  suffering  indescribable  indignities,  cruelties  and 
privation.  Some  were  driven  into  the  Belgian  lines  at  Malines,  to 
make  sure  that  the  horrors  should  be  recounted.  Some  were  tightly 
packed  into  railway  trucks,  up  to  their  ankles  in  old  horse- dung, 
and  kept  standing  there,  starved  and  thirsty,  for  several  days,  and 
taken  into  Germany  in  their  misery  as  a  raree-show  over  which  the 
German  crowds — many  women  amongst  them — rejoiced  and  gloated. 
By  the  27th  news  of  these  deeds  in  Louvain,  and  even  worse 
reports  from  other  places  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  German  armies, 
had  reached  the  people  of  Ostend,  and  refugees  had  begun  to  arrive. 

Early  in  the  evening,  when  most  of  the  office  work  had  been 
got  through,  I  started  in  a  borrowed  car  to  visit  the  outposts 
and  have  a  look  at  the  country  outside  the  town,  in  case  we  should 
have  any  fighting.  I  found  the  people  in  the  streets  much  excited, 
verging  on  panic,  and  many  crowded  to  me  for  protection  against 
some  expected  terror  in  the  sky.  At  the  same  time  came  the  sound 
of  firing  from  the  direction  of  the  outposts.  It  turned  out  that  a 
report  had  been  spread  that  German  air-raiders  were  coming; 
but  confidence  was  restored  when  some  R.N.A.S.  aeroplanes  arrived 
to  join  my  little  force  and  scout  the  neighbourhood  for  me.  Luckily 
only  the  leader  had  been  shot  at,  and  he  was  well  ahead  of  the 
others ;  he  seemed  to  take  his  welcome  as  to  be  expected,  and  all 
in  the  day's  work. 

Next  morning  another  battalion  landed,  the  R.M.L.I.  from 
Plymouth,  and  we  strengthened  the  defences.  A  small  naval 
airship  also  turned  up.  We  had  news  at  first  hand  during  that  day 
from  British  soldiers  who  had  been  cut  off  in  the  Mons  fighting, 
had  lain  hidden,  escaped  attention,  and  filtered  through  the  German 
lines  to  the  coast,  moving  chiefly  by  night,  and  living  on  what  was 
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left  of  their  haversack  rations  and  what  they  could  pick  up  by  the 
way.  They  were  from  several  regiments,  and  all  imbued  by  the 
same  idea,  how  to  get  back  to  them  in  time  for  the  next  battle. 
We  got  them  off  to  Folkestone,  and  I  hope  they  had  their  wish. 
They  were  a  fine  lot.  The  next  day,  August  29,  was  more  eventful. 
We  had  news  of  the  expected  arrival  by  sea  of  some  thousands  of 
Belgian  troops,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
4th  Belgian  Division,  the  one  that  was  so  nearly  cut  off  in  Namur, 
sailed  to  Havre,  and  was  coming  round  by  sea  to  join  the  main 
Belgian  army  near  Antwerp.  At  the  same  time  orders  came  to 
cover  their  disembarkation  against  all  attacks,  and  this  news  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  situation ;  if  the  Germans  knew  about 
it,  the  cutting  off  of  this  division  would  be  a  tempting  operation, 
should  there  be  any  forces  to  spare  for  such  an  undertaking.  We 
also  had  some  rather  vague  reports  of  a  German  force,  which 
appeared  from  the  description  to  be  a  division,  at  Audenarde,  which 
is  about  forty  miles  from  Ostend.  Late  that  evening  occurred  a 
curious  incident,  in  connection  with  intelligence  reports,  from  which 
I  learned  a  lesson  for  future  guidance.  I  did  not  believe  much  in 
any  prospect  of  attack,  but  had  the  Audenarde  reports  at  the  back 
of  my  mind,  when  a  report  was  brought  in  that  the  telephone  had 
been  cut  on  the  road  from  Audenarde  to  Ostend  at  a  certain  time. 
Soon  afterwards,  another  report  that  it  had  been  cut  further  to  the 
northwards,  the  interval  corresponding  with  the  rate  of  march  of 
an  infantry  column,  then  another  similar  incident,  still  nearer ! 
We  had  a  council  of  war.  Debated  upon  the  question  of  the  civil 
population  of  25,000.  Also  upon  the  necessity  for  covering  the 
disembarkation  of  the  Belgian  troops.  Also  upon  the  fact  that  our 
line  was  over  seven  miles  long,  with  only  about  3000  men  to  hold 
it.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  appeared  to  be 
to  get  the  whole  together,  and  march  out  at  dawn  to  attack  the  head 
of  the  enemy's  column  outside  the  town.  Then  we  thought  we 
would  have  a  final  look  at  the  intelligence  reports,  and  noticed  that, 
although  the  times  were  given,  there  were  no  dates.  The  next 
step  was  to  test  the  truth  of  the  news  by  calling  up  on  the  telephone 
all  the  places  mentioned — '  Communications  all  correct  now  and 
no  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  ! '  The  reports  were  three  or  four 
days  old,  and  happened  to  arrive  on  that  day  and  in  that  order  ! 
I  suppose  the  Uhlan  patrol  which  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  done  the  cutting.  They  gave  us  quite  an  interesting  half-hour. 
Then  another  message,  from  the  outposts  this  time,  that  about 
three  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  marching  on  the  town  by  the  road 
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from  Bruges.  A  hint  from  headquarters  in  reply,  that  '  the  object 
of  having  outposts  is  to  give  rest  to  those  they  are  protecting,' 
and  so  to  bed,  after  a  fairly  interesting  day. 

On  the  30th  the  Belgian  4th  Division  arrived  by  sea,  and  was 

railed  up  country.     We  had  managed  to  hire  about  fifty  bicycles 

by  that  time,  and  a  few  motor-cars,  and  the  R.N.A.S.  folk    had 

received  a  shipload  of  them,  so  we  could  send  out  for  first-hand 

information  from  the  country  round.     One  car,  with  an  officer  and 

a  small  guard,  got  close  to  Menin,  where  there  were  still  German 

troops  at  that  time,  and    one  ran   through  Thourout,    receiving 

a   wildly   enthusiastic   welcome  from   the  people.    Poor   folk,   I 

think  that  there  was  a  prevalent  idea,  both  in  Ostend  and  in  the 

district,  that  salvation  from  the  invader,  which  did  not  come  for 

four  long  years,  had  already  arrived.    At  about  ten  o'clock  that 

night   I  was  able  to  report  to  the  Admiralty  that  the    country 

between  the  sea  and  the  line  Dunquerque — Lille— Tournai — Ghent 

was  clear  of  the  enemy.    August  30th  was  our  last  day  at  Ostend. 

The  orders  to  embark  '  at  my  earliest  convenience '  arrived  at 

4  A.M.  on  August  31,  and  at  the  same  time  a  convincing  hint  from 

the  Admiral  that  there  were  reasons  why  it  was  a  case  of  the  earlier 

the  better.    What  with  marching,  digging,  handling  heavy  stores, 

and  going  on  outpost  duty  nearly  every  night,  the  men,  old  and 

young,  had  put  in  four  pretty  heavy  days'  work  by  that  time,  but 

nothing  to  what  they  got  through  in  the  next  twelve  hours.     I  did 

not  know  that  men  were  capable  of  such  an  effort,  but  somehow 

or  other  all  the  heavy  weight  of  ammunition  and  stores  were  brought 

in  from  the  defence  line.     These,  with  tons  of  provisions  and  men's 

kits,  were  all  brought  by  the  one  approach  to  a  quay  equipped  with 

only  one  small  crane,  sorted  out  as  well  as  possible  so  that  the  right 

stores — about  300  tons  in   all — should  be  embarked  in-  the  right 

ships,  and  the  force  was  on  board  the  fleet,  anchored  about  five 

miles  away  from  the  harbour,  soon  after  5  P.M.    The  men,  few  of 

whom  had  had  much  chance  of  sleep  since  leaving  England,  at  once 

volunteered  to  man  some  of  the  ship's  guns  at  night,  to  give  their 

chums  at  sea  a  stand-off  ;   and  they  had  a  little  shooting  directly 

after  we  got  under  way  ;  but  '  that  is  another  story.'     The  whole 

population  of  Ostend  seemed  to  be  on  the  jetties  and  along  the  sea 

front  to  cheer  us,  and  we  left  our  Belgian  friends  with  much  regret, 

little  thinking  that  nearly  four  years  of  misery  under  the    heavy 

hand  of  the  Hun  would  be  their  lot  before  a  force  of  Royal  Marines 

landed  again  on  the  coast  of  Belgium — on  the  Mole  at  Zeebrugge. 
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THE  CRIME  OF  '  LE  PETIT.' 

A  TRUE  STORY  FROM  FRANCE. 

I. 

LE  PETIT  was  certainly  the  flower  of  the  flock.  His  father,  M. 
Leroy,  twisting  a  tremendous  moustache,  pronounced  him  so,  and, 
further,  the  image  of  his  Papa.  Madame  Leroy,  on  the  contrary, 
considered  he  took  after  her  own  family.  Albert  and  Juliette  and 
Fernande  and  Madeleine  looked  upon  little  Pierre  with  great  indul- 
gence, because  he  was  so  much  younger  than  they  were;  and  everyone 
else  fell  in  love  with  his  robust  frolic  little  body,  his  round  head, 
soft  and  furry  with  a  crop  of  close-cropped,  warm-coloured  dark 
hair,  his  round  merry  face  with  its  large  bright  brown  eyes  and 
red  button  of  a  mouth,  and  most  of  all  with  his  winning  ways, 
which  nobody  could  resist.  But  it  was  really  poor  Walles  who 
adored  le  Petit  the  most.  Madame  Leroy  always  called  him  '  poor 
Walles/  which  was  perhaps  the  reason  why  M.  Leroy,  who  was  as 
jealous  as  a  Turk,  never  objected  to  his  prolonged  visits,  even  when 
they  were  not  connected  with  questions  of  the  washing  and  mending 
which  Madame  Leroy  did  for  him.  '  Poor  Walles '  was  a  native 
of  Lorraine  and  was  doing  his  military  service  at  Verdun.  He  was 
a  heavily  built  young  man,  with  hair  and  eyes  and  face  all  about 
the  same  pale  colour,  and  the  butt  and  scorn  of  his  mates  for  his 
naivete,  and  slow-wittedness.  His  loneliness  in  the  world  and  an 
illness  which  he  had  while  at  Verdun — an  obstinate  carbuncle  on 
the  forehead,  between  the  eyes — were  the  grounds  of  handsome 
efficient  Madame  Leroy's  motherly  attitude  towards  '  poor  Walles.' 
He  liked  to  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  at  her  fireside  and  laugh  slow- 
combustion  laughs  at  the  funny  sayings  and  doings  of  little  Pierre. 

Now  this  was  his  very  last  visit,  for  his  three  years  of  military 
service  were  over  and  to-morrow  he  would  be  a  free  man.  On 
most  days  passers-by  could  see  in  the  low  room,  largely  open  to 
the  street,  Madame  Leroy  and  two  trim  girls  ironing  and  getting 
up  men's  linen  or  ladies'  blouses  and  frillies.  But  this  afternoon 
there  was  nothing  doing,  and  only  Madame  herself  was  there, 
giving  a  last-  coup  de  fer  to  Walles'  worn-out  shirts,  while  he  sat 
silent  in  the  background. 

When  the  last  shirt  was  folded  and  laid  on  the  small  pile  of 
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washing,  she  turned  round  to  him  and  burst  out  laughing  at  what 
she  saw  ;  for  there  was  Wailes  examining  his  face  in  a  hand-glass, 
with  as  much  anxiety  as  a  beauty  discovering  her  first  wrinkle. 
'  Tiens,  Wailes  !     I  did  not  know  you  were  so  vain/ 
Wailes  put  down  the  mirror  sheepishly. 

'  It's  that  scar,  Madame,  which  I  don't  like.  It  might  be  a 
troublesome  thing  for  a  man  to  have  a  mark  like  that/ 

'  Why,  you  great  silly,  what  harm  can  it  do  you  ?  You  are  not 
a  young  girl  to  be  married,  Jiein  ?  ' 

Then  in  came  Leroy,  exuding  an  atmosphere  of  heat  and  im- 
portance. He  had  on  his  blacksmith's  apron,  for  the  forge  was 
only  at  the  end  of  the  street,  and  his  big  muscular  arms  were  bare 
to  the  shoulder. 

'  So  there  you  are,  Wailes  !  Give  me  a  glass  of  wine,  Fernando. 
Phew,  it's  hot !  As  if  I  had  not  enough  to  do  shoeing  horses,  the 
people  here  seem  to  think  I  can  do  everything.  And  perhaps  they 
are  not  far  wrong,  for  in  the  Colonial  Army  we  learn  a  thing  or 
two.  You  should  go  into  it,  Wailes  ;  it  would  brighten  you  up/ 

'  Thank  you,  M.  Leroy,  but  I  don't  like  the  Army.  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  soldier/ 

M.  Leroy  was  saved  the  trouble  of  expressing  an  opinion  by 
Pierre.  Le  Petit  had  followed  him  into  the  house,  his  eyes,  as 
usual,  round  with  admiration  when  fixed  on  his  father. 

'  Poltroon  ! '  he  exclaimed,  frowning  at  Wailes,  and  Wailes 
chuckled. 

'  Why  don't  you  want  to  be  a  soldier,  Wailes  ?  '  asked  Pierre 
sternly. 

'  Why  ?  Why  ?  '  echoed  Wailes  mockingly.  '  I  shall  call  you 
little  Mister  Why/ 

Pierre  came  nearer,  indignation  giving  way  to  curiosity. 
'  But  really,  really,  Wailes,  I  should  like  to  know  why  you 
don't  want  to  be  a  soldier.    Don't  you  want  to  kill  Germans  ? ' 
Wailes  rolled  with  laughter,  and  caught  Pierre  and  tickled  him. 
'  No,  I  don't,  little  rascal ;  I  don't  want  to  kill  Germans  the 
least  bit  in  the  world/ 

Leroy,  who  was  filling  three  glasses  with  red  wine,  stopped  and 
said  gravely  : 

'  That  is  a  bad  sentiment,  Monsieur.  Remember,  my  son, 
that  a  good  Frenchman  always  wants  to  kill  Germans/ 

'  Yes,  Papa,  I  know.     When  I'm  big  I  shall  be  a  soldier  like 
you.     I  shall  fight  Germans  and  blacks  and  Chinese,  and  every- 
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body  who  wants  to  fight.  Walles,  you're  a  German  and  I'm 
going  to  shoot  you/ 

He  raised  his  little  wooden  gun  to  his  shoulder,  put  his  pretty 
head  on  one  side  and  closed  one  shining  eye.  But  hardly  had  the 
tin  trigger  clicked  before  a  new,  a  quite  unknown  Walles,  not 
laughing  now  but  livid,  ferocious,  leapt  upon  him  and  snatched 
the  gun  from  his  grasp  with  such  violence  that  Pierre  tumbled 
down  backwards. 

'  I  won't  have  such  games  ! '  roared  Walles,  and  spluttering 
ugly  words  he  smashed  the  fragile  gun  between  violent  hands  and 
under  a  great  trampling  foot. 

M.  Leroy  stood  transfixed,  but  Madame  leapt  with  blazing 
eyes  to  the  defence  of  her  child. 

'  Are  you  mad,  Walles  ?    How  dare  you  ! ' 

As  instantaneously  as  he  had  appeared,  this  new  and  abominable 
Walles  disappeared,  and  there  was  poor  Walles  staring  bewildered 
at  Madame  while  le  Petit  stared  bewildered  at  him,  not  crying 
but  rather  pale  and  rubbing  himself  gently  behind.  The  heavy 
fellow  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Pierre.  '  0  Madame  !  0  Monsieur  ! 
0  my  little  Pierre  !  Pardon  !  Pardon  !  I  was  quite  mad  to 
do  it.' 

And  two  tears  rolled  down  his  face. 

'  What  had  the  child  done  to  you,  sort  of  an  idiot  ? '  asked 
Leroy  contemptuously.  He  had  never  thought  much  of 
Walles. 

'  Nothing,  nothing,  the  poor  little  cat ! '  cried  the  distressed 
Walles,  the  tears  starting  again  as  he  kissed  Pierre  repeatedly. 
'  But  my  departure  from  Verdun — my  situation — my  troubles — 
it  all  makes  me  so  terribly  nervy.  And  you  said  I  was  not  a  good 
Frenchman,  M.  Leroy,  and  then  le  Petit  called  me  a  German,  and 
it  was  so  painful,  so  painful.' 

'  That's  all  very  well,  but  you  needn't  have  broken  le  Petit's 
gun,'  returned  Leroy. 

'  Great  fool ! '  ejaculated  Madame,  picking  up  the  fragments. 

'  He  shall  have  another/  wept  Walles,  '  the  best  I  can  find  in 
Verdun.  Kiss  me,  my  little  darling,  and  forgive  your  old  Walles, 
who  is  going  to  leave  you  to-morrow.'  Pierre,  still  astonished,  kissed 
him  dutifully,  though  he  wished  poor  Walles'  face  was  not  quite 
so  wet. 

And  presently  the  two  went  ofi  together  to  find  the  most  beautiful 
toy  gun  in  Verdun. 
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II. 

Walles  had  said  he  was  going  to  look  for  work  in  the  mines, 
and  promised  to  send  a  post -card  so  soon  as  he  was  settled.  But 
Madame  Leroy  never  received  it.  This  may  have  been  because  soon 
after  Walles  left  Verdun,  the  Leroys  also  left,  moving  to  a  large 
village  further  north.  It  was  a  prosperous  village  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  looking  over  a  wide,  undulating  sumn.er  sea  of 
golden  grain,  that  stretched  far,  far  away  in  soft  and  soundless 
beauty. 

In  the  last  days  of  July  1914,  when  little  Pierre  was  cele- 
brating his  sixth  birthday,  the  harvest  was  being  got  in,  and  got  in 
well.  Though  not  a  few  among  the  men  drinking  their  litre  at  the 
village  wine-shop  had  newspapers  in  their  hands,  they  devoured 
them  with  no  burning  interest.  Not  a  man  believed  that  France 
was  going  to  war.  War  !  There  were  still  plenty  of  people  living 
who  knew  what  that  was  like.  Nobody  wanted  it,  not  even  Leroy, 
for  all  his  martial  ardour. 

The  Leroys  had  prospered  exceedingly  since  they  had  come  to 
the  village.  Madame's  handsome  face  beamed  on  the  world,  and  all 
Leroy's  hard  work  at  the  forge  could  not  prevent  his  chin  from 
growing  double.  Albert,  the  eldest  boy,  was  now  old  enough  to 
help  his  father.  Madame  Leroy  no  longer  took  in  washing,  but 
kept  pigs,  geese,  fowls,  and  rabbits  in  a  bit  of  ground  behind  the 
house,  which  was  somewhat  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The 
girls  helped,  though  Madeleine,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  still  went 
to  school.  They  supplied  bacon,  eggs,  and  poultry  to  a  shop  in  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  rabbits  too.  But  now  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  supplying  rabbits,  though  they  numbered  twenty- 
four  ;  for  Madame  did  not  know  how  to  kill  them  without  le  Petit 
knowing.  At  one  time  he  had  believed  any  story  as  to  where  the 
rabbits  went  when  they  disappeared  ;  but  her  husband  had  had 
the  unfortunate  idea  of  turning  out  a  few  lively  specimens  one  day, 
in  order  to  give  Albert  a  lesson  in  shooting.  The  sight  of  their 
bleeding,  quivering  bodies  had  made  a  sad  impression  on  Pierre, 
and  now  if  a  rabbit  was  missing  he  knew  it  had  been  killed,  and 
wept  and  shrieked  so  piteously  there  was  no  bearing  it. 

In  those  golden  harvest  days,  the  Leroys  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  folk  were  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  look  up  and 
note  the  stealing  shadow  of  that  thunder-cloud  which  in  a  moment 
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would   hang  sinister    and    low   over    all    the    pleasant    land    of 
France. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  August  1.  Madame  and  the  girls  were 
just  serving  up  the  family  dinner,  while  Leroy  was  smoking  a  pipe 
outside,  when  the  church  bell  begun  ringing.  Vespers  were  over 
and  it  was  yet  long  before  the  Angelus  should  sound.  Besides,  this 
bell  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  Angelus.  It  was  strange,  sharp, 
precipitate  in  its  ringing.  They  paused  to  listen,  one  with  the 
dinner- nap  kins  in  her  hand,  another  with  the  soup-tureen.  Albert, 
who  was  busy  mending  a  hutch  in  an  adjoining  room,  came  into 
the  doorway,  with  Pierre  behind  him. 

'  What's  that  ?  '  he  asked. 

Before  anyone  had  time  to  answer  him,  his  father  plunged  into 
the  house  and  snatched  his  cap  from  a  peg. 

'  The  tocsin  !  '  he  exclaimed.     '  Ca  y  est  ! ' 

'  War  ? '  breathed  Madarre  Leroy,  putting  down  the  pile  of 
soup-plates  which  she  held. 

Her  husband  gave  her  no  answer,  for  he  was  already  out  and 
away  down  the  road,  making  for  the  little  Place  at  the  centre  of 
the  village.  There  was  a  noise  of  opening  doors  and  of  sabots 
clattering  along  the  paved  way,  as  tjbe  neighbours  came  out  and 
the  reapers  and  the  binders  of  sheaves  hurried  from  the  harvest 
fields  at  the  call  of  the  tocsin. 

Madame  Leroy  went  after  her  husband  and  the  whole  family 
went  after  her,  forgetful  of  dinner  ;  except  Juliette,  who  had  made 
the  soup  and  was  more  interested  in  it  than  in  anything  else 
on  earth.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Place  the  tocsin  had 
ceased  ringing  and  a  drum  was  rolling  tremendously.  An  old 
man  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Mairie  beating  the  drum  till 
the  sweat  ran  down  his  face.  The  Cure  and  his  sister  were 
standing  together  under  the  pillared  portico  of  the  whitewashed 
church.  All  the  notables  of  the  village  were  there  and  half  the 
population. 

When  the  old  man  had  finished  beating  the  drum,  he  wiped  his 
face  carefully  with  a  large  blue  pocket-handkerchief,  then  read 
out  in  a  voice  which  was  still  clear  and  resonant : 

'  Very  urgent.  Orders  for  General  Mobilisation.  The  first 
day  of  mobilisation  will  be  Sunday,  the  second  of  August/ 

The  old  man's  part  was  now  played  and  he  came  slowly  down 
the  steps.  In  the  square  there  was  almost  complete  silence; 
hardly  more  sound  than  the  wind  makes  blowing  through  a  field 
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of  corn.  Then  a  thin,  grey-haired  woman  in  mourning  tossed  up 
her  clasped  hands  and  said  in  a  loud,  agonised  whisper  : 

'  Blessed  Virgin !  Mother  of  God !  Don't  let  them  take 
my  son  ! ' 

She  wrapped  herself  in  the  folds  of  her  long  crape  veil  and 
hurried  away  down  a  side  street,  her  shoulders  shaken  with  sobs. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  assembled  people  seen.ed  rather  stunned 
by  the  tidings  of  war  than  roused  to  any  sort  of  emotion.  The 
Leroys  turned  homewards  towards  their  abandoned  dinner-table. 

'  But  it  is  not  possible  !  Mot  possible  !  '  ejaculated  Madame 
at  length,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  What  was  the  man  with  the  drum  saying,  Mama  ?  '  asked 
Pierre,  plucking  his  mother's  sleeve. 

'He  was  saying.'  returned  Madame  Leroy  slowly,  'he  was 
saying — mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  ! — I  suppose  he  \\as  saying  we  are 
going  to  have  \\ar.' 

'  Yes — that's  it.'  nodded  her  husband  gravely. 

'Then  Papa  will  be  glad/  cried  Pierre.  'He  \\ill  be  allowed 
to  go  and  kill  Germans/ 

'  Don't  say  that,  my  son/  replied  Leroy  quickly  and  sternly. 
'  I  am  not  glad/ 

They  exchanged  a  few  words  as  they  wert  \\ith  neighbours 
as  stupefied  as  themselves,  and  reached  home  to  find  Juliette 
brooding  over  the  soup  with  an  anxious  interest  \\lach  hardly 
permitted  her  to  take  in  their  ne\\s. 

When  Leroy  had  hung  up  his  cap,  he  still  did  not  hurry  to  the 
table,  but  stood  meditating. 

'  You  will  join  the  Army,  Leon  ?  '  asked  his  wife. 

He  frowned.  '  AY  hat  else  ?  I  hope  my  arm  is  still  strong 
enough  to  defend  my  country/ 

The  tears  stood  in  Madame  Leroy 's  eyes,  but  she  wiped  them 
away. 

'  You  are  right,  Leon/  she  said  ;  and  going  over  to  her  husband 
she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks. 
He  returned  the  embrace. 

'  You  are  a  brave  woman,  Fernando.  I  am  not  afraid  for 
you.  I  know,  whatever  happens,  you  will  pull  through/ 

The  five  young  ones  looked  on.  grave,  almost  awe-struck. 
Their  father  turned  to  them. 

'  My  children,  our  country  is  attacked  by  a  very  strong  enemy. 
He  beat  us  once,  and  now  he  wants  to  destroy  us.  I  am  not  yet 
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called  to  the  colours,  but  as  I  am  a  soldier  and  a  strong  man  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  join  at  once.  You  are  good  children  and  will 
help  your  mother  as  well  as  you  can  while  1  am  absent.  Now  then 
— let  us  all  say  Vive  la  France  ! ' 

'  Vive  la  France  ! '  cried  Albert,  his  pale,  thin  face  flushing. 

'  Vive  la  France  ! '  echoed  the  others,  with  shrill  voices. 

'  But,  Papa,  you  will  soon  come  back  ?  '  inquired  le  Petit 
anxiously,  clasping  his  father's  leg. 

Many  windows  in  the  village,  usually  so  early  dark,  shone 
brightly  over  th«  cornfields  far  into  that  night.  And  in  the  dewy 
fields,  by  the  faint  light  of  stars  and  moon,  there  were  young  men 
working,  working,  to  bring  in  the  harvest  before  they  -Kent  out 
to  be  themselves  mown  down  in  bloody  swathes  by  the  monstrous 
engine  of  War. 

III. 

Weeks  went  by  almost  quietly  in  the  village.  Once  or  twice 
troops  marched  through  it  or  were  quartered  there  for  the  night. 
For  two  whole  days  they  heard  the  deep  and  various  voices  of 
guns  speaking  together  in  the  distance  in  fierce  explosions,  some- 
thing between  a  bark  and  a  roar,  like  the  voices  of  antediluvian 
monsters  challenging  each  other  across  the  primal  marshes  of  the 
world.  The  news  was  bad  ;  and  then  there  was  no  news  at  all. 

A  few  troops  in  hurried  retreat  passed  through,  but  they  had 
seen  nothing  of  the  enemy  for  three  days,  and  believed  him  to  be 
continuing  his  advance  in  another  direction. 

One  fine  still  afternoon  there  was  a  whirring  noise,  like  that 
of  an  approaching  motor-car ;  yet  no  motor-car  was  to  be  seen 
raising  the  dust  of  the  straight  white  roads.  Then  some  wandering 
eye  caught  sight  of  a  monstrous  bird-thing  up  in  the  sunny  sky. 
It  was  the  first  aeroplane  the  village  people  had  ever  seen.  Every 
one  came  out  to  look,  but  with  an  uneasy  curiosity  ;  for,  as  it 
swept  in  wide  circles  lower  and  lower,  and  hovered  like  a  hawk 
over  its  quarry,  they  plainly  saw  upon  it  the  fatal  black  cross. 
What  was  it  doing,  this  bird  of  ill  omen,  hovering  over  their  village  ? 

It  turned  and  flew  away  to  the  north-east. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  children  were  beginning  to  pour  out 
of  school  into  the  little  Place,  a  woman  rushed  out  of  a  neighbour- 
ing street,  screeching  the  name  of  her  child  ;  snatched  him  and  dis- 
appeared running,  running,  running.  Before  the  other  children  had 
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had  time  to  wonder  at  this,  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  from  two 
streets  on  either  side  of  the  church  two  lines  of  soldiers  on  big  horses 
debouched  into  the  Place.  They  had  seen  those  queer  helmets, 
those  lances  in  pictures,  and  knew  that  these  soldiers  were  Uhlans. 
Screaming  '  Les  Bodies  !  Les  Boches  ! '  the  children  scattered  and 
ran,  the  elder  ones  dragging  the  little  ones  by  the  hand.  But  some 
could  not  get  out  of  the  railed  yard  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse  in 
time.  Their  retreat  was  cut  off.  Madeleine  and  Pierre  Leroy 
were  among  these.  The  schoolmaster  sent  them  back  to  the  school- 
house  and  himself  went  courageously  out  into  the  Place,  where 
the  Uhlans  were  drawn  up  in  order.  There  were  not  a  great  number 
of  them,  but  it  appeared  that  some  infantry  were  coming  behind. 
The  officer  in  command  sent  the  schoolmaster  to  fetch  the  Mayor. 
Then  the  ranks  of  grey,  dusty,  heavy-booted  men  began  surging 
in.  They  came  endlessly,  endlessly,  like  the  waves  of  some  shallow 
muddy  sea,  flooding  the  Place,  the  streets,  the  church,  the  school- 
yard. Some  officers  stood  talking  in  the  yard,  tall  and  fat  and  stiff 
in  their  uniform,  like  Noah's  Ark  men.  The  few  children  left  in 
the  schoolroom  became  uneasy.  They  determined  to  try  to 
slip  away.  They  could  leave  the  house  by  a  side-door,  but  then 
there  was  no  other  way  but  to  pass  through  the  central  gate  in  the 
yard  railings,  which  led  down  by  a  few  steps  to  the  Place.  They 
got  as  far  as  the  gate  without  attracting  attention.  Then  an  officer 
with  a  square  scowling  face  roared  to  them  to  stop.  The  more 
terrified  for  that,  they  ran.  He  took  up  a  knapsack  of  books, 
which  some  earlier  fugitive  had  dropped,  and  hurled  it  at  the  last 
little  girl,  who  was  just  jumping  down  the  steps.  It  caught  her 
between  the  shoulders  and  she  fell  plumb  on  her  face  in  the  Place. 
An  obsequious  laugh  from  younger  officers  hailed  this  capital  shot. 
The  little  girl  was  Madeleine  Leroy,  and  Pierre,  who  was  just  ahead 
of  her,  turned  to  help  her  up.  Her  face  and  knees  were  bleeding. 

'  Leave  that  child/  roared  the  officer  to  Pierre.     '  Come  here.' 

Pierre  came  slowly  up  the  steps  and  stood  before  the  huge 
gross  Teuton  ;  a  gallant  erect  little  figure,  like  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  belore  a  monstrous  ogre.  But,  alas  !  this  Jack  had  no  \ulea 
for  the  discomfiture  of  giants,  and  the  ogres  of  to-day  are  more 
cunning  than  the  heroes. 

'  Who  is  that  little  girl  ?  '  asked  the  Ogre. 

'  Madeleine  Leroy.     She  is  my  sister.' 

'  Who  is  your  father  and  what  is  he  doing  ?  ' 

Le  Petit  looked  the  officer  in  the  face. 
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'  My  father  is  a  brave  soldier/  he  said,  '  and  he  kills  Boches 
like  you/ 

Pierre  Leroy  had  spoken  boldly,  but  hardly  had  he  spoken  when 
terror  struck  him.  For  the  face  of  the  Ogre,  brutal  before,  became 
the  face  of  a  devil.  The  Boche' s  hand  travelled  swiftly  to  his 
revolver.  It  stayed  there  a  few  seconds,  which  seemed  an  hour  to 
Pierre.  Then  he  withdrew  it,  smiled  an  ugly  smile  and,  turning, 
gave  orders  to  some  men  behind  him.  Finally,  he  told  Pierre  to 
lead  the  way  to  his  mother's  house. 

Madeleine,  who  was  waiting  by  the  steps  anxiously  watching 
the  interview,  was  taken  along  with  her  brother.  So  Pierre  and 
Madeleine  Leroy  came  home  walking  hand-in-hand  along  the  road, 
with  a  Boche  officer  and  a  platoon  of  Boche  soldiers  marching  behind 
them. 

Madame  Leroy  had  been  anxious  about  the  two  children,  but 
as  she  believed  them  to  be  still  shut  up  somewhere  in  the  school- 
house  she  had  not  tried  to  find  them.  She  saw  the  strange  proces- 
sion from  the  window,  and,  wondering  and  alarmed,  opened  the 
door.  The  officer  had  Pierre  now  by  the  shoulder,  gripping  him 
hard,  and  the  child's  large  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  his  mother's 
in  appeal. 

'  This  is  your  son  ? '  asked  the  officer,  in  a  harsh  voice. 

'  Yes,  Monsieur  I'Officier.' 

'  And  that  is  your  little  girl  ?  '  pointing  to  Madeleine. 

'  Yes,  Monsieur.' 

'  Have  you  others  ?  ' 

Madame  Leroy  longed  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  other  children, 
for  the  face  of  the  Boche  Ogre  filled  her  with  vague  terror  ;  but 
they  were  all  three  in  the  house  and  could  not  escape,  so  she  answered  : 

'  Yes,  Monsieur — I  have  three/ 

'  They  must  come  out/ 

So  Albert,  a  delicate-looking  youth  of  sixteen, and  sturdy  Juliette 
and  handsome  Fernande  were  summoned,  and  the  whole  family 
stood  outside  the  door  with  their  mother,  all  pale,  with  anxious 
eyes  fixed  on  the  Boche  officer.  Le  Petit  was  holding  his  mother's 
skirt.  The  Ogre  shook  a  threatening  finger  at  him. 

'  This  child,'  he  said,  '  has  insulted  a  German  officer  ;  he  has 
boasted  of  a  father  who  kills  Germans.  This  child  is  going  to 
be  shot.' 

Pierre's  eyes  grew  very  large  and  his  cheeks  paled  yet  more 
than  before.  He  clutched  his  mother's  arm  nervously  ;  though  he 
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did  not,  of  course,  believe  that  the  Ogre  meant  exactly  what  he 
said.     Neither  did  Madame  Leroy.     But  she  too  was  frightened. 

'  Monsieur  I'Officier,'  she  said,  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  he  is  only  a 
child,  a  little  child.  He  does  not  understand  what  he  is  talking 
about — what  a  little  child  like  that  says,  Monsieur  I'Ojficicr,  is 
surely  of  no  importance  ?  ' 

'  I  will  teach  you,  you  dogs,  you  pigs  !'  yelled  the  Ogre,  '  I  will 
teach  you  whether  it  is  or  is  not  of  importance  to  insult  a  German 
officer — whether  it  is  allowed  to  boast  of  fathers  who  kill  Germans. 
I  will  give  you  such  a  lesson  that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child 
shall  dare  to  look  at  a  German  except  as  I  please.  You  see  those 
soldiers,  my  little  Frenchman  ?  They  are  going  to  kill  you — you, 
do  you  hear  ?  ' 

This  time  mother  and  child  both  believed  it.  Le  Petit  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek. 

'  Maman  f  Maman  f  Save  me  ! ' 

And  he  buried  bis  face  on  his  mother,  clinging  to  her  con- 
vulsively. 

It  seemed  to  Madame  Leroy  as  though  a  bullet  already  knocked 
at  her  heart. 

'  No,  not  the  child  ! '  she  gasped.  '  Kill  me,  me — not  the  little 
one/ 

The  Ogre  smiled  the  pleasant  smile  of  ogres. 

'  I'm  going  to.  Yes.  I  shall  shoot  you  and  all  your  children — 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five.  You  see  your  little  brother,  you  other 
children  ?  It  is  his  fault.  It  is  for  his  crime  you  are  all  going  to 
be  shot/ 

The  world  swam  round  Madame  Leroy.  The  dreadful  face 
before  her  grew  nasty,  and  her  own  voice  sounded  a  long  way  off. 

'  Shot  ?  Shot,  all  my  children  ?  Mon  Dieu,  Monsieur — but, 
mon  Dieu — it  is  not  possible,  not  possible.  A  woman  and  children  ! 
No,  people  don't  do  horrors  like  that  !  Have  you  no  children  at 
home,  Monsieur  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  have  not/  yelped  the  Boche  ;  and  wheeled  about,  turning 
on  her  his  huge  wooden  back. 

AYith  a  fearful  cry  Madame  Leroy  bounded  after  him  and 
fastened  on  his  sleeve.  He  signed  to  two  soldiers,  who  dragged 
her,  shrieking,  away  to  the  wall  of  her  house. 

The  hideous  truth  stood  naked  now  before  Madame  Lero 
her  family.     The  doom  of  immediate  death  was  on  them  all.     As 
they  clung  together,  a  long  shivering  wail  went  up  from  mother 
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and  children,  heart-rending,  terrible  as  the  cry  that  goes  up  from 
a  sinking  ship.  Then  Albert  straightened  himself  and  said  with 
trembling  lips  : 

'  Forgive  me,  Maman.  I  know  I  ought  to  be  braver.  I  want 
to  die  like  a  Frenchman,  as  Papa  would  wish  me  to  die.  But  I'm 
so  young,  so  young  to  die.  I  can't  help  being  afraid.' 

'  Pray  to  God,  my  son,  pray  to  the  blessed  Virgin,'  whispered 
the  mother,  while  her  tears  fell  on  his  forehead. 

The  three  weeping,  trembling  girls  were  on  their  knees. 
Madeleine,  who  had  lately  made  her  first  Communion,  had  a  chaplet 
in  her  school  knapsack,  and  drew  it  out.  She  clasped  it  with  fingers 
that  were  chill  for  all  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine. 

'  Holy  Virgin,  pray  for  us !  Blessed  St.  Jeanne  d'Arc,  have 
pity  on  us  !  Pray  for  us,  dear  Mother  of  God  ! ' 

The  prayers  rose  quavering,  broken  by  desperate  sobs. 

Le  Petit' s  little  prayers  were  all  forgot.  He  clung  to  his  mother 
and  screamed  and  screamed.  '  Maman  !  Maman  !  They're  going 
to  shoot  us  like  the  rabbits — we  shall  be  dead,  we  shall  be  dead 
like  the  rabbits — all  covered  with  blood  like  the  rabbits,  like  the 
rabbits.' 

The  mother,  agonising  in  the  agony  of  her  children,  could  only 
clasp  them  helplessly  to  her  breast,  and  whisper  with  throat  and 
lips  as  dry  as  dust  :  '  Pray,  pray,  my  children  !  May  God  have  pity 
upon  us ! ' 

The  soldiers  told  off  to  do  this  deed  of  murder  were  now  almost 
ready.  They  tore  the  still  shrieking  Pierre  from  his  mother,  the 
girls  from  each  other,  and  began  to  range  the  family  against  the 
wall  of  their  home.  Though  the  bitter  cup  of  death  was  already  at 
her  lips,  Madame  Leroy  instinctively  scanned  those  grey  automata 
opposite  her,  who  wyere  coolly  handling  and  scrutinising  their  rifles, 
or  staring  fixedly  before  them,  to  see  if  indeed  there  was  no  human 
pity,  no  human  revolt  written  upon  their  faces.  But  she  found 
none.  Lastly,  her  despairing  eyes  turned  to  the  face  of  the  non- 
commissioned officer  who  was  giving  them  their  last  orders,  a 
man  with  a  scar  on  his  forehead. 

'  Walles  ! '  she  cried,  in  a  piercing  voice  :  and  tearing  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  the  soldier  who  held  her,  precipitated  herself 
upon  him.  He  turned  with  a  startled  movement,  as  though  to 
free  himself  from  her,  and  their  faces  were  close  together. 

'  Walles  ! '  she  gasped — '  Don't  you  know  me  ?  Madame 
Leroy — from  Verdun.' 
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'  Gott  in  Himmel ! '  exclaimed  Walles.  Her  words  came  fast, 
yet  broken  by  panting  breath. 

'  You  won't  shoot  us,  will  you — me  and  le  Petit  ?  There  he 
is,  there — You.  remember  le  Petit  ?  Don't  let  them  shoot  us, 
Walles.  You  were  so  fond  of  le  Petit.  I  did  your  washing  for 
you  at  Verdun,  didn't  I  ?  You — you  wouldn't  shoot  us,  Walles/ 

Walles  was  now  almost  as  pale  as  Madame  Leroy  herself,  and 
rolled  his  pale  eyes  in  an  agony  of  uncertainty  from  the  soldiers 
to  her  face  and  back  again. 

'  I  did  your  washing  for  you  at  Verdun,'  she  repeated  senselessly. 

'  Yes,  yes,  Madame.  You  were  very  good  to  me,  and  le  Petit, 
oh,  he  loved  me  very  much  !  But  what  can  I  do  ?  A  soldier  has 
his  orders.' 

His  eyes  wandered  row  to  the  piteous  figures  of  the  five  children, 
each  in  the  deadly  grasp  of  a  Boche  soldier.  Pierre's  shrieks  of 
terror  had  ceased  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  he  lay  back,  moaning 
and  limp,  against  the  soldier  who  held  him. 

Madame  Leroy  moistened  her  dry  lips  and  spoke  again. 

'  You  can't  shoot  le  Petit.' 

The  tears  came  into  Walles'  eyes.  There  was  a  pause,  while 
Madame  Leroy's  agonised  gaze  was  fixed  upon  him.  Two  tears 
brimmed  over  and  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

'  No — no — I  can't  do  it,'  he  said.  '  But  I  tell  you  our  Colonel's 
a  difficult  man.  I  don't  think  he'll  listen  to  me — but  I'll  try. 
I'm  valuable  to  them  since  Verdun — they  know  me  at  Head- 
quarters. I'll  see.  At  any  rate  I  shan't  shoot  you  myself.' 

With  this  modified  grain  of  comfort  he  turned  and  said  a  few 
words  to  the  grey  soldiers  ;  then  slowly  walked  towards  the  Ogre, 
who  was  engaged  in  marshalling  the  neighbours  in  front  of  their 
houses,  from  which  the  Boches  were  taking  whatever  they  thought 
likely  to  be  useful  to  them. 

Walles  stood  stiffly  yet  humbly  before  the  Ogre,  who  roared 
and  roared  again.  Madame  Leroy,  watching  from  a  distance  their 
conversation,  which  seemed  interminable,  almost  wished  she  had 
not  recognised  Walles  ;  for  so  all  would  have  been  over  by  now. 

At  length  the  Ogre  turned  away  and  Walles  came  slowly 
towards  the  doomed  family.  His  head  hung  down,  and  he  wiped 
the  sweat  from  his  brow  with  his  sleeve. 

'  My  children,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God,' 
breathed  Madame  Leroy,  forgetting  that  her  children  did  not  know 
on  what  errand  Walles  had  been.  Ho  called  out  something  to  the 
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soldiers  and  they  loosed  their  hold  of  the  prisoners.  Pierre,  feeling 
himself  free,  made  a  bolt  and  ran  against  Walles,  who  stopped  him. 
The  child  gave  one  cry,  then  looked  up  into  the  face  bending  over 
him  and  recognised  it. 

'  Walles  ! '  he  sobbed.  '  My  poor  Walles  !  Save  me  !  Don't 
let  them  make  me  dead  like  the  rabbits  ! ' 

'  Don't  cry,  mon  Petit,'  answered  Walles.  '  No  one'"  going  to 
kill  you.  Your  old  Walles  has  seen  to  that.' 

'  It  is  true  ? '  asked  Madame  Leroy,  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
'  You  have  saved  him,  at  any  rate  ?  And  the  others  ?  ' 

'  I  have  saved  you  all,  Madame,  for  the  present.  But  don't 
begin  again.' 

The  trembling,  weeping  family  pressed  round  him  stammering 
their  thanks. 

'  You  are  right  to  be  grateful  to  me,'  he  said.  '  It  was  a  tough 
job  getting  the  Colonel  to  let  you  off.  I  told  him  you  saved  my 
life  at  Verdun,  Madame.  It  is  not  true,  but  I  had  to  say  some- 
thing. Kemember,  then,  you  saved  the  life  of  Gottfried  Heit,  and 
Gottfried  Heit  is  somebody,  the  only  man  who  really  knows  all 
about  Verdun.'  He  paused  and  listened  to  a  clattering  noise  in  the 
distance.  '  Mitrailleuses  !  Where  can  they  be  ? ' 

Then  he  nodded  good-bye. 

'  The  War  will  soon  be  over,  and  then  I  shall  come  and  see  you 
all  and  bring  you  presents  from  Paris.  Don't  tremble,  my  little 
cat.  I'll  give  you  a  beautiful  gun — much  finer  than  the  one 
I  bought  you  at  Verdun.  Now  go  away,  all  of  you.  You  have  a 
bad  mark  with  the  Colonel,  and  so  have  I,  thanks  to  you.  How- 
ever, I  hope  he  may  be  killed.  Poum  !  Poum  !  I  did  not  know 
we  had  cannon  so  near.' 

For  there  was  now  a  sound  of  cannon,  and  seemingly  at  no 
great  distance. 

The  Leroy  family  turned  to  enter  their  house.  Flames  were 
sweeping  out  of  the  windows. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  the  houses  were  burning,  except  those 
from  which  the  Boche  soldiers  were  still  handing  out  useful  things 
which  they  could  carry  a\.ay.  The  neighbours  were  standing  in 
groups,  looking  on  at  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  And  there 
was  something  else  for  them  to  look  at.  The  Colonel's  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  childhood  having  been  balked,  he  would  at  any  rate 
have  the  blood  of  old  age.  The  paralysed  old  man  and  his  widowed 
daughter  of  sixty  had  more  than  a  dozen  photographs  of  sons 
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and  grandsons  in  uniform  pinned  to  their  walls.  That  was  enough. 
The  paralytic,  in  his  wheeled  chair,  and  his  daughter  were  placed 
against  theii  house,  and  this  time  Gottfried  Heit  and  his  grey 
soldiers  did  their  work. 

The  old  man's  body  hung  limply  over  one  arm  of  his  chair, 
his  daughter's  fell  among  her  lettuces,  which  were  watered  with 
her  blood.  A  low  groan  of  horror  burst  from  the  watching 
neighbours,  and  above  it  rung  one  shrill  scream,  the  horrified 
scream  of  little  Pierre  Leroy. 

Murder  and  rapine  were  now  let  loose  upon  the  village,  and 
would  have  pursued  their  hellish  course,  but  the  voices  of  the 
guns  were  calling,  calling,  insistently  and  near.  A  handful  of 
Uhlans,  no  longer  sitting  calm  and  arrogant  upon  their  horses, 
but  floundering  in  hot  haste  across  stubble  and  garden  ground, 
arrived  at  the  point  where  the  Colonel  was  standing.  One  of  them 
delivered  a  leaf  of  scribbled  paper. 

In  ten  minutes  the  road  was  empty  of  everyone  except  the 
inhabitants.  They  straightened  and  lifted  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  but  they  knew  not  where  to  carry  them,  for  fierce  flames 
were  pouring  from  every  corner  of  their  ravaged  dwellings.  And 
over  yonder  the  church,  the  Maine,  and  other  buildings  were 
well  alight,  painting  the  blue  summer  sky  with  tall  shimmering 
flames  and  dark  columns  of  smoke. 

For  some  hours  the  village  was  alone,  struggling  with  its  devas- 
tation, listening  anxiously  to  the  bark  and  roar  of  invisible  guns. 
Evening  came.  The  flames  had  died  down,  but  sinister  smoke 
clouds  still  rose  slowly  up  from  the  ruins  and  floated  dark  against 
the  sunset  sky  :  a  clear  sky  of  liquid  light  beneath  straight  bars 
of  gold.  Brighter  and  brighter  burned  the  gold,  and  up  along 
the  westerly  road,  pouring  up  out  of  the  splendour,  rank  upon 
dark  rank  of  triumphant  infantry  were  marching  on  the  village. 
There  was  a  moment  of  doubt,  of  anxiety  and  fear,  for  the  people, 
but  it  was  a  brief  one,  for  everyone  knows  the  kilts  of  the  High- 
landers. And  it  was  the  Kilties,  four  abreast,  that  were  the  first 
to  come  swinging  up  the  street  into  the  little  square. 

MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 
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BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN. 

THE  S.N.O.2  at  X had  prepared  me  for  finding  an  interesting 

human  exhibit  in  the  sharp-nosed,  stub-sterned  little  craft  snuggled 
up  to  the  breast  of  its  '  mother-ship  '  for  a  drink  of  petrol  (or 
whatever  other  life-giving  essence  she  lived  and  laboured  on),  but 
hardly  for  the  highly  diversified  assortment  that  was  to  reveal 
itself  to  me  during  those  memorable  days  we  were  to  rub  shoulders 
and  soak  up  blown  brine  and  grog  together  as  she  threaded  the 
gusty  sea  lanes  of  her  winter  North  Sea  patrol. 

'  I  am  sending  you  out  on  P.B. ,'  the  S.N.O.  had  said  as 

he  gazed  down  with  an  affectionate  smile  at  the  object  of  his 
remarks,  '  for  several  reasons,  but  principally  on  account  of  the 
men  that  are  in  her.  You'll  find  them  a  living,  breathing  object- 
lesson  in  the  adaptability  of  the  supposedly  stodgy  and  inflexible 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Her  skipper,  to  use  one  of  his  own  favourite 
expressions,  is  a  "  live  wire  " — always  seems  to  be  able  to  "  spark  " 
when  there's  trouble  in  the  wind.  He  came  from  somewhere  in 
Western  Canada,  I  believe.  Seems  to  have  tried  farming  there 
for  a  spell,  and  I  think  he  said  something  once  about  running  his 
own  agricultural  tractor.  At  any  rate,  in  some  way  or  another, 
he  has  picked  up  more  practical  knowledge  of  petrol  engines  than 
many  of  our  so-called  experts. 

'  The  fact  is,'  continued  the  S.N.O.  as  we  turned  back  towards 

his  office  at  the  end  of  the  quay,  '  the  fact  is  that  D ,  though 

he  never  saw  salt  water  before  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  do  his 
bit  in  the  War,  and  though  he  never  has  got — and  never  will  get, 
I'm  afraid — his  "  sea-legs,"  is  in  many  respects  the  most  useful 
P.B.  Officer  I  have  ever  had  to  do  with,  and  that's  saying  a  good 
deal,  let  me  assure  you.  He's  always  sick  as  a  dog  from  the  time 
he  puts  to  sea  to  the  time  he  returns  to  port.  The  only  thing  that 
is  liable  to  be  sicker  is  the  Hun  submarine  he  once  gets  his  nose  on. 
I've  heard  him  say  in  a  joking  way,  two  or  three  times,  that  he 
always  could  scent  a  Hun  as  far  as  he  could  a  skunk — I  think  that's 
what  he  calls  it ;  and  from  some  of  the  things  he's  done  I  must 
confess  I'm  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  him.  Perhaps 
his  most  remarkable  achievement,  however,  is  that  of  taking  eight 
1  Copyright  in  U.S.A.  1918,  by  Lewis  R.  Freemau.  '  Senior  Naval  Officer. 
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or  ten  men,  just  as  green  as  he  was  himself  regarding  the  sea,  and 
making  of  them  a  crew  that  will  handle  that  cranky  little  lump 
of  a  craft  pretty  nearly  as  smartly  as  old  trawler- men  would  on  the 
nautical  side,  and  at  the  same  time  having  a  fund  of  resource  always 
on  tap  that  is  positively  uncanny — almost  Yankee,  in  fact,'  he 

added  with  a  smile.     '  Indeed,  I  believe  D speaks  of  having 

"  knocked  about "  the  States  a  bit,  which  may  account  for  some 
of  the  "  wooden-nutmeg  "  tricks  he  has  played  on  the  U-boats. 
Try  to  get  him  to  tell  you  some  of  them.  You'll  hardly  be  allowed 
to  write  much  of  them  for  a  while  yet — certainly  not  until  they 
have  become  "  obsolete  "  through  the  introduction  of  new  devices  ; 
but  you'll  find  it  good  material  some  day.' 

P.B.  looked  more  diminutive  than  ever  as  I  was  rowed 

out  to  her  anchorage  in  the  chill  grey  mists  of  the  following  morning  ; 
but  a  raw  cold,  which  had  been  striking  through  to  the  marrow 
of  my  bones,  dissolved,  as  by  magic,  before  the  friendly  warmth 
of  the  welcome  which  awaited  me,  when  I  had  clambered  up  the 
sawn-ofE  '  Jacob's  Ladder '  and  over  the  wobbly  wire  rail.  A 
slender  but  lithely  active  chap  in  a  greasy  overall  and  '  jumper ' 
(to  give  it  the  Yankee  name)  gave  me  a  finger-crushing  grip  with 
his  right  hand,  while  with  his  left  he  deftly  caught  and  saved  from 
immersion  my  kit-bag,  which  had  fallen  short  in  the  toss  that  had 
been  given  it  from  below.  Just  for  an  instant  the  absence  of 
visible  insignia  of  rank  made  me  think  that  he  was  a  petty  officer 
of  engineers,  or  something  of  the  kind ;  then  the  magnetism  of  his 
personality  flowed  to  me  through  the  medium  of  his  hand-clasp, 
and  I  knew  I  was  looking  into  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  figure  for  long  at  anything  less  than  '  Number  1 '  on 
any  kind  of  job  he  ever  undertook. 

'  You're  just  in  time  for  a  "  square,"  '  he  said  heartily,  leading 
the  way  to  the  tiny  hatch  and  preceding  me  down  the  ladder.  '  You'll 
be  needing  it,  too,  after  that  pull  with  nothing  more  than  that 
sloppy  dish- wash  "  kaffy-o-lay  "  that  you  get  at  the  hotel  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning  on  your  stomach.  Don't  try  to  bluff  me  that 
you  had  anything  more.  I  know  by  sad  experience.  Now  I'll 
give  you  something  that'll  stick  to  your  ribs.  What  do  you  say 
to  some  Boston  baked  beans  and  a  "  stack  o'  hots  "  ?  Guess  I 
know  what  a  'Murican  likes.  Sorry  my  maple  syrup's  gone,  but 
here's  some  "  dope  "  I  "  synthesised  "  out  of  melted  sugar  and 
m'lasses — treacle,  they  call  it  over  here.' 
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Beaching  the  lower  deck,  we  edged  along  to  a  transom  at  the 
end  of  a  table  which  all  but  filled  the  tiny  dining-cabin. 

'  Shake  hands  with  Mac.'  said  the  skipper  by  way  of  intro- 
ducing me  to  a  tall  and  extremely  good-looking  youth  in  a  Cardigan 
jacket,  duffle  trousers,  and  sea-boots,  who  rose  with  a  smile  of 
welcome  as  we  dropped  down  beside  him.  '  Mac's  a  Canuck, 
like  myself,'  he  went  on,  after  asking  me  if  I  liked  my  eggs  '  straight 
up  '  or  '  turned  over,'  and  passing  the  order  on  to  a  diminutive 
Cockney  with  a  comedian's  face,  who  came  tripping  in  almost  as 
though  wafted  on  the  '  smell  o'  cooking '  which  preceded  him 
through  the  opened  galley  door.  '  Mac  learned  his  sailoring  on 
his  dad's  yacht  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  I  learned  mine  driving  a 
'•'  deep-seagoing  "  side-wheel  tractor  on  a  ranch  in  Alberta.  Only 
time  I  was  ever  afloat  before  I  became  a  "  Capt'in  in  the  King's 
Navee  "  was  on  a  raft  on  the  old  Missouri,  in  Dakota  ;  and  that 
isn't  really  being  afloat,  you  know,  for  'bout  one  half  the  water 
of  that  limpid  stream  is  mud  and  the  other,  half  catfish.  A  great 
pair  of  old  salts,  we  two— hey,  Mac  ? 

'  And  the  rest  of  the  crew's  no  more  "  saline "  than  its 
"orfficers."  That's  the  way  they  say  it,  ain't  it,  Mac  ?  Little 
'Any,  the  "galley-slave,"  was  a  "  knock-about  artist "  in  the  London 
music-halls  before  he  "  'eard  the  sea  a-callin',"  and  now  he  doesn't 
"'eed  nothin'  else,"  do  you  Harry  ?  And  you'll  hear  the  sea  a-callin' 
that  nice  big  breakfast  of  yours  just  as  soon  as  we  get  outside  the 
Heads,  won't  you  Harry  ?  And  then  you  won't  "  'eed  nothin'  else  " 
for  quite  a  while.  And  so'll  Mac  hear  the  sea  a-calling  his  break- 
fast, and  so'll  I,  and  so'll  all  the  rest  of  us — every  mother's  son.  It's 
a  fine  lot  of  Jack  Tars  we  are,  the  whole  bunch  of  us.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  one  of  my  quartermasters  is  an  ex-piano-tuner,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  Salvation  Army  captain  before  he  entered  the 
Senior  Service  for  the  "  duration  "  ?  And  my  "  Chief  " — that's  him 
you  hear  alternating  between  tinkering  and  swearing  at  the  engines 
on  the  other  side  of  that  bulkhead  you're  leaning  against — owned 
a  motor-boat  of  his  own  before  the  War,  and  appears  to  have 
divided  his  waking  hours  between  racing  that  and  his  stable  of 
motor-cars  ?  You  can  tell  he  was  a  gentleman  once  by  the  fluency 
of  his  cussing.  He's  the  only  man  I've  met  over  here  that  could 
give  "  yours  truly  "  any  kind  of  a  run  in  dispensing  the  pungent 
persiflage ;  but  I  had  the  advantage  of  driving  mules  as  a  kid. 
But  cussing,  though  it  helps  with  a  lot  of  things,  doesn't  make  a 
sailor,  and  the  Chief's  no  more  of  a  Jack  Tar  than  me  or  Mac  or 
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Harry.  Fact  is,  that  the  only  man  aboard  who  ever  made  his 
living  out  .of  the  sea  before  the  War  is  a  fisherman  from  the  Hebrides ; 
and  even  the  glossary  in  the  back  of  my  "  Bobbie  Burns  "  won't 
translate  his  lingo.  Two  or  three  times,  when  the  sea  has  been 
kicking  up  a  bit,  he  has  managed  to  tell  us  that  no  self-respecting 
God-fearing  sailor  would  be  "  oot "  in  such  weather.  Possibly 
he's  been  right ;  but,  as  none  of  us  are  sailors,  we  don't  feel  called 
on  to  pay  much  attention  to  his  ravings.  Our  duty  is  to  harass 
any  Huns  that  encroach  on  our  beat ;  and  the  fact  that  we've  had 
a  modicum  of  success  in  that  line  proves  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
sailor  to  qualify  for  the  job.  Which  don't  mean,  though,'  he 
concluded  with  a  smile  of  sad  resignation  as  he  rose  and  reached 
for  his  oilskins,  '  that  I  don't  hope  and  pray  that  I'll  develop  the 
legs  and  stomach  of  a  sailor  before  the  War's  over.' 

When  breakfast  was  over,  forward  and  aft,  all  hands  were 

piped  on  deck,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  P.B. was  under 

waj  and  threading  the  winding  channels  of  a  cliff-begirt  Firth 
to  th«  mist-masked  waters  of  the  North  Sea. 


Aa  I  picked  my  way  forward  to  the  little  glassed-in  cabin,  which 
serred  the  double  purpose  of  navigating -bridge  and  wheel-house, 
I  told  myself  that  I  was  suro  of  two  things — first,  that  the  Skipper, 
bj  birth,  breeding,  residence,  and  probably  citizenship,  was  an 
American  of  Americans,  and,  second,  that  the  chances  were  he 
would  not  admit  that  fact  unless  I  '  surprised  him  with  the  goods.' 
An  Englishman  will  often  mistake  a  Canadian  for  an  American, 
but  a  Yankee  himself  will  rarely  make  that  error.  I  was  sure 
of  my  man  on  a  dozen  counts,  and  resolved  to  lay  in  figurative 
ambush  for  him. 

I  all  but  had  him  within  the  hour.  We  were  clear  of  the  Heads, 
and  the  Skipper,  having  '  turned  over  '  to  Mac,  was  trying  to  forget 
that  imperious  'call  o'  the  sea'  he  had  chafied  'Any  about  by 
'  showing  me  round.'  He  had  explained  the  way  a  depth-charge 
was  released,  and  was  just  beginning  to  elaborate  on  the  functions 
of  an  old-fashioned  '  lance-bomb.' 

'  Now  this  fellow,'  he  said,  balancing  the  ungainly  contrivance 
and  giving  it  a  gingerly  twirl  about  his  head,  *  is  a  good  deal  like 
the  sixteen-pound  hammer  which  I  used  to  throw  at  college.' 

Knowing  that  the  '  hammer- throw  '  was  not  a  Canadian  '  event,' 
I  promptly  cut  in  with  *  What  college  ?  '  '  Minnesota,'  he  answered 
YOL.  XLV.— NO.  270,  N.S.  41 
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readily  enough  ;  adding,  as  I  began  to  grin  :  '  A  good  many  Cana- 
dians go  across  there  for  the  agricultural  courses.'  I  resolved  to  await 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  before  bringing  my  '  charge '  point 
blank.  It  came  that  afternoon,  when  I  stood  beside  him  on  the 
bridge  as  he  bucked  her  through  ten  miles  of  slashing  head-sea,  which 
had  to  be  traversed  to  gain  the  shelter  of  a  land-locked  bay  beyond 
a  jutting  point,  where  we  were  to  lie  up  for  the  night.  He  was 
telling  me  U-boat -chasing  yarns  in  the  patchy  intervals  between 
the  demands  of  mal  de  mer  and  navigation,  and  one  of  them  ended 
something  like  this  :  '  Old  Fritz— just  as  we  intended  he  should — 
caught  the  reflection  of  the  flame  through  his  upturned  periscope, 
and,  thinking  his  shells  had  set  us  afire,  rose  gleefully  to  gloat 
over  his  Hunnish  handiwork.  Bing  !  I  let  him  have  it  just  like 
that.' 

The  motion  with  which  he  flung  the  lemon  he  had  been  sucking 
as  an  antidote  for  sea-sickness  could  not  have  been  in  the  least 
suggestive  of  what  really  happened ;  but  that  straight-from-the- 
shoulder,  elbow-flirting,  right-off-the-ends-of-the-fingers  action  was 
so  like  another  motion  with  which  I  had  long  been  familiar,  that, 
with  a  meaning  side-squint,  I  observed  promptly :  '  So  you  add 
baseball  to  your  other  accomplishments,  do  you  ?  Did  a  bit  o  f 
pitching,  if  I  don't  miss  my  guess  ?  How  long  have  you  played  ?  ' 

'  Since  I  was  a  kid,'  he  admitted  with  a  grin  that  sat  queerly 
on  the  waxy  saffron  of  his  '  sea-sick  '  face.  '  Yes,  I  even  "  tossed 
the  pill  "  at  college — that  is,  until  a  shoulder  I  knocked  out  trying 
to  slide  home  one  day  spoiled  my  wing.' 

I  knew  I  had  him  the  instant  that  first  admission  left  his  lips. 
'  Since  the  kids  weren't  playing  "  sand-lot "  baseball  in  Canada 
twenty  years  ago,'  I  said,  ducking  low  to  let  the  spray  from  a  sea 
which  had  just  broken  inboard  blow  over,  '  you  might  just  as  well 
:fess  up  and  tell  me  which  neck  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  you  hail 
from.  Just  as  one  Yankee  to  another,'  I  pressed,  as  his  piercing 
eye  turned  on  me  a  look  that  seemed  to  bore  right  through  and  run 
up  and  down  my  spine  ;  '  even  as  one  Middle  Westerner  to  another, 
for  I  was  born  in  Wisconsin  myself.' 

For  an  instant  his  lips  hardened  into  a  straight  line,  and  the 
flexed  jaw-muscles  stood  out  in  white  lumps  on  either  side  ;  then 
his  mouth  softened  into  a  broadening  grin,  and  a  moment  later  \ 
he  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh. 

'  Sure  thing,  old  man,  since  you  put  it  on  "  sectional  "  grounds, 
and  since  we're  going  to  be  shipmates  for  a  week,  and '  (fetching  me  a 
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thumping  wallop  on  the  back) '  since  we  both  wear  the  same  uniform, 
anyhow,  curly  stripe  and  all,  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  I  was 
born  in  Kansas — got  a  farm  there,  near  a  little  burg  called  Stockton, 
to-day — and  was  never  out  of  the  Middle  West  in  my  life  till  I 
crossed  over  into  Canada  to  enlist  in  the  first  year  of  the  War. 
I  felt  I  had  to  get  into  the  show  somehow,  and  the  little  old 
U.S.A.  was  hanging  fire  so  in  the  matter  of  coining  in  that  I  just 
couldn't  wait.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story  when  we're  moored 
for  the  night.' 


I  have  never  been  able  to  recall  my  yarn  with  D that  evening 

without  a  hearty  guffaw.  A  rising  barometer  had  cleared  the  grey 
smother  of  mist  from  the  sea,  but  a  shift  of  the  wind  from  south-east 
to  north-east  exposed  us  to  a  blast  which,  chilled  at  its  fount  in  the 
frozen  fjords  of  Norway,  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  thermometer" 
and  filled  the  air  with  needle-like  shafts  of  congealed  moisture 
that  seemed  to  have  been  chipped  from  the  glassy  steel  dome  of 
the  now  cloudless  sky.  There  was  a  filagree  of  frost  masking  the 
wheel-house  windows  before  the  early  winter  night  clapped  down 
its  lid,  and  the  men  who  went  forward  to  pass  a  line  through  the 
ring  of  the  mooring-buoy  pawed  the  icy  deck  with  their  stiff-soled 
sea-boots  without  making  much  more  horizontal  progress  than  a 
squirrel  treading  its  wheel. 

It  would  have  been  bracing  enough  if  there  had  been  a  cheerr 
open  fire,  or  at  least  a  glowing  little  sheet- iron  stove,  to  thaw  and  dry 
out  at,  as  there  is  on  most  patrol  craft,  and  even  on  many  trawlers. 

But    in  the  particular  type   to   which  P.B.  belonged   (the 

units  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  fulfilment  of  a  rush 
order  given  one  winter  on  the  assumption  that  the  War  would  be 
over  before  the  next)  there  are  no  '  refinements  '  and  few  comforts. 
Heating  is  not  included  among  the  latter  :  the  only  stove  in  the  boat 
being  in  the  galley,  where  the  drying  of  wet  togs  in  restricted  quarters 
is  responsible  for  a  queer  but  strangely  familiar  taste  to  the  pea- 
soup  and  Irish  stew  which  you  never  quite  account  for  until  you 
discover  the  line  of  grease  on  the  corner  of  the  tail  of  your  oilskin 
or  the  toe  of  your  sea-boot.  The  diminutive  electric  heaters  are 
true  to  the  first  part  of  their  name  rather  than  the  last :  that  is  to 
say,  while  they  are  undeniably  electric,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  do  not  heat.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  in  them, 
as  I  discovered  the  time  I  scorched  my  blankets  by  taking  one 
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to  bed  with  me ;  but  that  is  of  use  only  when  you  can  confine  it 
and  apply  locally,  which  is  rarely  practicable  in  a  small  craft  at 
sea,  even  when  you  have  the  time  for  it. 

It  will  be  readily  understood,  therefore,  why  on  a  P.B.,  at  sea 
in  really  wintry  weather,  the  only  alternative  to  sitting  up  and 
being  slowly  but  surely  chilled  to  the  marrow  is  to  doff  wet  togs 
as  soon  as  you  come  off  watch,  don  dry  ones,  bolt  your  dinner,  and 

turn  in.  This  is  just  what  we  had  to  do  on  P. B. that  night ; 

for,  besides  the  really  intense  cold,  a  sea  which  came  through  the 
sky-light  of  the  little  dining-cabin  early  in  the  afternoon  had 
drenched  cushions  and  curtains,  with  enough  left  over  to  form  an 
inch  or  two  of  swashing  swirl  upon  the  deck.  Poor  'Arry,  with  the 
effects  of  the  '  call  o  '  the  sea  '  still  showing  in  his  hollow  eyes  and 
pasty  cheeks,  was  not  in  shape  to  do  much  either  in  the  way  of 
'  slicking  up  '  or  '  snuggling  down  '  ;  while  the  extent  of  his  culinary 
effort  was  limited  to  a  '  kedgeree  '  of  half-boiled  rice  and  pale  canned 
salmon,  and  a  platter  of  eggs  fried  '  straight  up,'  according  to 
D— — 's  order,  with  the '  yolks  glaring  fish-eyedly  at  you  from  a 

smooth,  waxy  expanse  of  congealed  grease.  D ,  who  was  still 

somewhat  '  introspective  '  himself,  turned  down  the  '  straightups  ' 
straightaway,  bent  a  look  that  was  more  grieved  than  angry  on 
the  forlorn  'Arry,  and  then,  rising  shiveringly,  started  edging 
along  over  the  sodden  divan  toward  his  cabin  door. 

'  As  principal  medical  officer  of  this  ship,'  he  said  through 
chattering  teeth,  'I  prescribe  the  only  treatment  ever  found  to 
be  efficacious  in  such  circumstances  as  the  present — bunk, 
blankets,  and  hot  toddy.' 

There  were  two  bunks  in  D 's  narrow  cabin,  and  it  was 

not  until  we  had  turned  into  these — he  in  the  lower,  I  in  the  upper — 
that  the  mounting  glow  of  soul  and  body  thawed  the  reserve  which 
had  again  threatened  to  grip  him  in  the  matter  of  '  where  he  came 
from,'  and  set  his  tongue  wagging  of  his  life  on  the  '  old  home  farm,' 
and  from  that  to  a  sketchy  but  vivid  recital  of  things  that  he  had 
done,  and  hoped  still  to  do,  as  the  Skipper  of  a  British  patrol  boat. 
It  is  the  vision  that  the  memory  of  that  recital  conjures  up — 
D — — ,  with  a  Balaclava  helmet  pulled  low  over  his  ears, 
gesticulating  excitedly  up  to  where  I,  the  unblanketed  portion  of 
iny  anatomy  shrouded  to  the  eyes  in  a  wool  duffle-coat,  leaned 
out  over  the  edge  of  the  bunk  above — ^that  I  can  never  dwell  on 
without  laughing  outright. 

The  story  of  the  way  in  which  it  happened  that  D came  over 
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to  get  into  the  game  in  the  first  place  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  I  have  heard  from  a  score  or  more  of  young  Americans  who, 
partly  inspired  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  partly  lured  by  the  promise 
of  adventure,  sought  service  in  the  British  Army  or  Navy  by  passing 
themselves  off  as  Canadians.  He  had  intended  to  enlist  in  the 
Army  at  first ;  but  when  he  found  that  six  months  or  more  might 
elapse  before  he  would  be  sent  to  the  other  side,  he  crossed  at  his 
own  expense  on  the  chance  of  avoiding  the  delay.  At  the  end 
of  a  disappointing  month  spent  in  trying  to  enlist  in  some  unit  that 
had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  going  into  active  service  at  once, 
the  intervention  of  an  old  college  friend — an  able  young  chemical 
engineer  occupying  a  prominent  post  in  the  Bureau  of  Munitions — 
secured  him  a  sub-lieutenant's  commission  in  the  R.N.V.R.  Al- 
though, as  he  naively  put  it,  the  sea  was  no  friend  of  his,  it  appears 
that  the  P.B.  game  had  proved  congenial  from  the  outset :  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  something  like  three  years  of  service  found 
him  with  two  decorations  and  innumerable  '  mentions '  to  his 
credit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
resourceful,  energetic  and  generally  useful  men  in  a  service  in  which 
all  of  those  qualities  are  taken  more  or  less  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  had  '  gone  in '  as  a  Canadian  for  fear  that  he  might  be  turned 
down  as  a  Yankee,  and  then  (to  use  his  own  words)  :  '  By  the  time 
the  U.S.A.  began  to  take  a  hand,  I  had  told  so  many  darn  lies  about 
hunting  and  fishing  and  farming  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
that  I  concluded  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  go  on  telling  them  than 
to  start  in  denying  them.  The  boundary  between  Canada  and  the 
U.S.A.  is  more  or  less  of  an  imaginary  line,  anyhow,  and  so  is  that 
between  the  average  Yankee  and  Canuck.  I  reckon  I've  made 
it  just  as  hot  for  the  Hun  as  the  latter  as  I  would  have  as  the  former, 
and  that's  really  the  only  thing  that  counts  at  this  stage  of  the  game.' 

It  was  this  last  observation,  I  believe,  which  started  D talking 

of  his  work. 

'  Generally  speaking,'  he  said,  reaching  up  the  match  with  which 
he  had  just  lighted  a  cigarette  to  rekindle  the  tobacco  in  my  ex- 
piring pipe,  '  the  role  of  the  P.B.  is  very  much  more  defensive  than 
it  is  offensive.  It  is  supposed  to  police  certain  waters,  watch  for 
U-boats,  report  them  when  sighted,  and  then  carry  on  as  best  it 
can  till  a  destroyer,  or  sloop,  or  some  craft  with  a  real  punch  in  it, 
comes  up  and  takes  over.  Well,  my  idea  from  the  first  has  been 
to  make  that  "  defensive  "  just  as  "  offensive  "  as  posible,  and  it's 
really  astonishing  how  obnoxious  some  of  us  have  been  able  to 
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make  ourselves  to  the  Hun.  OfE-hand,  since,  with  his  heavier  guns, 
the  average  Hun  is  more  than  a  match  for  us  even  on  the  surface  : 
there  wouldn't  seem  much  that  we  could  do  against  him  beyond 
running  and  telling  one  of  our  big  brothers.  The  perfecting  of  the 
depth-charge  gave  us  one  very  formidable  weapon,  however,  and 
that  of  the  lance-bomb  another,  though  the  days  when  Fritz  was 
tame  and  gullible  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  enticed  sufficiently 
near  to  permit  the  use  of  the  latter  are  long  gone  by.  The  most 
"  satisfying  "  job  I  ever  did,  though,  was  pulled  off  with  a  lance- 
bomb  ;  and,  since  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  thousand  of  our  ever 
getting  away  with  the  same  kind  of  stunt  again,  there  ought  to  be 
no  kick  on  my  telling  you  just  how  it  happened. 

'  You  see,'  he  went  on,  pulling  a  big  furry-backed  mitten  on  the 
hand  most  exposed  to  the  cold  in  gesticulation,  and  tucking  the 
fingers  of  the  other  inside  the  neck  of  the  Balaclava  for  warmth, 
'Fritz  is  an  animal  of  more  or  less  fixed  habits,  and  so  the  best 
way  to  hunt  him,  like  any  other  animal,  is  to  begin  by  making  a 
study  of  his  little  ways.  I  specialised  on  this  for  some  months, 
confining  myself  almost  entirely  to  what  he  did  in  attacking,  or 
when  being  attacked  by,  P.B.s,  and  ignoring  his  tactics  with  sloops, 
trawlers,  and  other  light  craft.  It  wasn't  long  before  I  discovered 
that  his  almost  invariable  practice — when  it  was  a  matter  of  only 
himself  and  a  P.B. — was  to  get  the  latter' s  range  as  quickly  as 
possible,  endeavour  to  knock  it  out,  or  at  least  set  it  afire,  by  a  few 
hurried  shots,  and  then  to  submerge  and  make  an  approach  under 
water  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  closer  inspection  of  the  damage 
inflicted.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  a  hit  from  the  P.B/s  gun  was 
reduced  to  a  minimum — an  important  consideration,  as  a  holing 
by  even  a  light  shell  might  well  make  it  impossible  to  submerge 
again.  And  a  U-boat  incapable  of  seeking  safety  in  the  depths 
is,  hi  any  part  of  the  North  Sea  where  it  would  have  been  likely  to 
meet  a  P.B.,  just  as  good  as  done  for. 

'  I  also  found  that  when  explosions  had  taken  place  in  the 
P.B.,  or  when  it  was  heavily  afire  by  the  time  the  U-boat  drew 
near,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  latter  to  come  boldly  up  and  finish 
the  good  work  at  leisure,  with  the  addition  of  any  of  the  inimitable 
little  Hunnisms — such  as  firing  on  the  boats,  or  ramming  them, 
or  running  at  full  speed  back  and  forth  among  the  wreckage  so  as 
to  give  the  screws  a  good  chance  to  chop  up  the  swimming  survivors 
— of  which  Unterseeboot  skippers  were  even  then  becoming  past 
masters. 
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'  In  short '  (here  D paused  for  a  moment  while  he  lifted  the 

little  electric  heater  and  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  on  one  of  the 
glowing  bars),  '  in  short,  I  studied  the  vermin  in  just  the  same 
way  I  did  the  gophers  and  prairie-dogs  when  I  started  to  exterminate 
them  on  my  Kansas  farm.  I  found  out  when  they  were  most 
likely  to  come  up,  when  to  stay  down ;  what  things  attracted 
them,  and  what  repelled.  Then  I  went  after  them.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  chance  for  the  clean  sweep  I  made  of  the  gophers  and 
prairie-dogs,  but  we've  still  managed  to  keep  our  own  little  section 
of  the  beat  pretty  clear. 

'  Having  satisfied  myself  regarding  the  Hun's  penchant  for 
stealing  up,  submerged,  to  gloat  over  the  dying  agonies  of  his  victim, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  lead  him  on 
with  an  imitation  death-agony,  and  then  have  a  proper  surprise 
waiting  for  him  when  he  came  up  to  gloat.  The  first  thing  I 
started  working  on  was  how  to  "  burn  up  "  and  "  blow  up  "  with 
sufficient  realism  to  deceive  the  skipper  of  a  submerged  U-boat, 
and  still  be  in  shape  to  spring  an  effective  surprise  if  he  could  be 
tempted  into  laying  himself  open  to  it. 

'  My  first  plan  proved  too  primitive  by  far.  I  reckoned  that 
the  "  blowing-up  "  touch  might  be  provided  by  dropping  a  depth- 
charge,  and  that  of  "  burning  up  "  by  playing  my  searchlight  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  side  the  approach  was  to  be  expected 
from.  Neither  was  good  enough.  The  "  can  "  might  have  done 
if  it  could  have  been  set  to  explode  on  the  surface,  but  that  could 
not  be  effected  without  running  the  chance  of  blowing  in  my  own 
stern.  But  the  "bing"  of  a  depth-charge  detonating  well  under 
the  water  is  quite  unmistakable,  and  the  first  U-boat  I  tried  to 
"  lure  "  with  one  made  off  forthwith,  plainly  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  object  of  an  active  attack.  As  for  the  searchlight, 
I  saw  that  it  wouldn't  do  the  first  time  I  went  down  and  took  a 
peep  at  a  trial  of  it  through  the  periscope  of  one  of  our  own  sub- 
marines. The  beam  did  cast  a  patch  of  brightness  discernible 
through  the  upturned  *f  eye  "  at  a  depth  of  from  sixty  to  eighty 
feet,  but  it  was  neither  red  enough  nor  "  fluttery  "  enough  to  suggest 
anything  like  a  burning  ship.  I  set  to  work  to  devise  something 
more  "  life-like,"  without  ever  waiting  for  a  chance  to  draw  a 
Fritz  with  it. 

'  First  and  last,  I  tried  a  goodly  variety  of  "  fire  "  experiments,' 

D continued,  snuggling  down  for  a  moment  with  both  arms 

under  the  blankets,  '  and  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I'd  like  to 
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have  a  few  of  'em,  smoke  and  all,  flaming  up  all  over  this  refrigerator 
right  now.  The  thing  I  finally  decided  to  try  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  light,  shallow  tank  of  ordinary  kerosene  (paraffin  oil, 
I  believe  they  call  it  here)  made  fast  to  a  small,  roughly  built  raft. 
The  modus  operatidi  was  as  simple  as  the  contrivance  itself.  As 
soon  as  a  U-boat  was  sighted,  the  raft  was  to  be  launched  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  kept  about  thirty  feet  out  by  means  of  a  light 
boom.  The  next  move  was  to  be  up  to  Fritz,  and  it  was  fairly 
certain  he  would  do  one  of  two  things — submerge  and  make  off, 
or  remain  on  the  surface  and  begin  to  shell  us.  In  the  latter  case  we 
were  to  start  firing  in  reply,  of  course  ;  but  that  was  only  incidental 
to  the  main  plan.  This  was  to  wait  until  we  were  hit,  or,  preferably, 
until  he  fired  an  "  over,"  the  fall  of  which,  on  account  of  his  low 
platform,  he  could  not  spot  accurately,  and  then  to  fire  the  tank 
of  kerosene.  A  line  to  a  trigger,  rigged  to  explode  a  percussion- 
cap,  made  it  possible  to  do  this  from  the  rail.  As  the  flames, 
besides  giving  off  a  lot  of  smoke,  would  themselves  leap  high 
enough  to  be  seen  from  the  other  side,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Fritz  would  be  deluded  into  thinking  we  were  burning  up, 
and  make  his  approach  a  good  deal  more  carelessly  than  otherwise. 
If  he  persisted  in  closing  us  on  the  surface,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  it  but  to  make  what  fight  we  could  with  our  fo'c'sT  gun,  and 
try  to  make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he  would  have  to  go  down  before 
his  heavier  shells  had  done  for  us.  But  if,  following  his  usual 
procedure,  he  made  his  approach  submerged,  then  there  were  two 
or  three  other  little  optical  and  aural  illusions  prepared  for  his 
benefit.  I  will  tell  you  of  these  in  describing  how  we  actually 
used  them/ 

D lay  quiet  for  a  minute,  the  wrinkles  of  a  baleful  grin  of 

reminiscence  showing  on  both  sides  of  the  aperture  of  the  Balaclava. 
'  The  first  chance  we  had  to  try  the  thing  out  it  nearly  did  us  in/ 
he  chuckled  presently.  '  No,  Fritz  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He, 
luckily  for  us,  submerged  and  beat  it  off  after  firing  three  or  four 
shots — probably  through  mistaking  the  smoke  of  a  couple  of  trawlers 
just  under  the  horizon  for  that  of  destroyers.  It  was  all  due  to 
bad  luck  and  bad  judgment — principally  the  latter,  I'm  afraid. 
It  was  bad  luck  to  the  extent  that  the  U-boat  was  sighted  down  to 
leeward,  so  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  put  over  my  "  fire- 
raft  "  on  the  windward  side.  The  bad  judgment  came  in  through 
my  underestimating  the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  fierceness  with 
which  the  kerosene  would  burn  when  fanned  by  it.  Scarcely  had  it 
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been  touched  off  before  there  was  a  veritable  Flamtnemoerfer 
playing  against  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  the  windward  side,  and  in 
a  way  which  made  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  venture  there  to  cast 
off  the  wire  cables  which  moored  the  raft.  As  this  class  of  P.B.s 
have  wooden  hulls,  you  will  readily  see  that  this  was  no  joke. 
The  splash  of  the  beam  seas  proved  an  efficacious  antidote,  so  far 
as  the  hull  was  concerned,  however  ;  but  how  some  other  highly 
inflammable  material  I  was  carrying  'midships  escaped  being  tired 
in  the  minute  or  more  that  I  was  swinging  her  through  sixteen 

points  to  bring  the  raft  to  the  leeward  of  her Well,  I  can  only 

chalk  that  up  to  the  credit  of  the  special  Providence  that  is 
supposed  to  intervene  especially  to  save  drunks  and  fools.  You 
can  bet  your  life  I  never  let  myself  be  tempted  into  making  that 
break  again,  though  it  involved  a  trying  exercise  of  self-restraint 
when  it  chanced  that  the  very  next  Fritz  I  sighted  also  bore  down 
the  wind. 

'  The  two  or  three  U-boats  which  were  sighted  in  the  course 
of  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  ducked  under  without  firing  a  shot, 
and  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  somehow 
got  wind  of  my  little  plan  and  were  taking  no  chances  in  playing 
up  to  it.  Then,  one  fine  clear  morning,  up  bobs  a  Fritz  about  six 
thousand  yards  to  windward,  and  begins  going  through  his  part 
of  the  show  almost  as  though  he  was  one  of  our  own  submarines 
with  which  I  had  been  "  rehearsing."  His  firing  at  us  was  about  as 
bad  as  mine  at  him  ;  but  he  finally  lobbed  one  over  that  was  close 
enough,  so  I  knew  he  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  hit  or  not,  and 
on  that  I  touched  off  the  "  fire-raft,"  which  was  soon  spouting 
up  a  fine  pillar  of  flame  and  smoke.  To  discourage  his  approach 
on  the  surface,  I  kept  up  a  brisk  firing  to  give  him  the  impression 
that  we  were  going  to  live  up  to  British  Navy  traditions  by  "  going 
down  fighting,"  and  to  convince  him  that  it  would  be  much  safer 
to  close  under  water.  This  came  off  quite  "  according  to  plan," 
and  presently  I  saw  the  loom  of  his  conning-tower  dissolve  and 
disappear  behind  the  spout  of  one  of  our  shells,  which  looked  to 
have  been  a  very  close  thing. 

1 1  stood  on  at  a  speed  of  five  or  six  knots,  but  on  a  course  which 
I  reckoned  he  would  anticipate  and  allow  for.  When  I  figured 
that  he  was  not  over  a  mile  away,  I  dropped  a  float  over  the  stern 
with  a  time-bomb  attached  to  it,  the  detonation  of  which  in  this 
way  I  had  found  by  experiment  to  furnish  a  much  more  "  life-like  " 
imitation  of  an  internal  explosion  in  a  ship  (when  heard  in 
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hydrophones,  I  mean)  than  that  of  a  depth-charge.  The  periscope 
which  was  shortly  poked  cautiously  up  for  a  tentative  "  look-see  " 
could  not,  I  am  pretty  nearly  dead  certain,  have  revealed  anything 
to  belie  the  impression  I  had  laid  myself  out  to  convey — that 

P.B. was    an    explosion-riven,  burning,    and,  even  already, 

probably  a  sinking,  ship.  Besides  the  gay  gush  of  flames  from 
the  fire-raft,  which  must  have  appeared  to  be  roaring  amidships, 
lurid  tongues  of  fire  were  also  spouting  out  of  the  forrard  and 
after  hatches,  and  from  several  of  the  ports  ;  while  a  thirty- degree 
list  to  starboard  might  well  have  indicated  that  she  was  about  to 
heel  over  and  go  down.  I  had  looked  at  her  that  way  from  a  peri- 
scope myself,  while  I  was  studying  the  effect  of  some  "  stage  pro- 
perty "  flares  in  comparison  with  ordinary  gasoline  "  blow- torches," 
and  knew  how  much  she  looked  like  the  real  thing  even  when  you 
knew  she  wasn't.  The  list  ?  Oh,  that  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
This  class  of  P.B.s  is  never  on  an  even  keel  for  long,  anyhow,  and 
the  installation  of  a  couple  of  tanks  made  it  possible  to  pump 
water  back  and  forth  and  give  her  any  heel  we  wanted.  We  put 
her  almost  on  her  beam  ends  when  we  were  experimenting  on  the 
thing,  and  without  upsetting  things  much  outside  of  the  galley, 
which  we  had  neglected  to  warn  of  what  devilry  was  afoot. 

*  If  we  didn't  look  helpless  and  harmless  enough  for  any  Fritz 
to  run  right  up  alongside  and  "  gloat  over,"  I'll  eat  my  hat ;  and 
that  was  what  I  was  counting  on  this  fellow  doing.     Indeed,  I'll 
always  think  that  was  just  what  he  did  intend  to  do  eventually ; 
only  it  was  the  way  he  went  about  doing   it  that  was  near  to 
upsetting  the  apple-cart.      It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
he  would  come  up  and  do  his  gloating  on  the  side  he  approached 
from,  and  so  that  was  the  side  I  had  prepared  to  receive  him 
on.    The  heavy  list  she  was  under  to  starboard  would  have  made 
it  possible  to  bring  the  gun  to  bear  on  him  until  he  was  almost  under 
the  rail,  and  then  there  would  be  a  chance  for  a  lance-bomb.    If 
he  came  up  on  the  other  side  by  any  chance,  I  had  figured  that  the  .",; 
game  would  be  all  up  ;  for  there  was  the  fire-raft  to  give  it  away, 
while  the  heel  would  be  on  the  wrong  slant  to  give  the  gun  a  show. 
Well,  whether  it  was  by  accident  or  intent,  that  is  just  what  he 
did — broached  abeam  to  port,  about  half  a  cable's  length  off  the 
sizzling  tank  of  flaming  kerosene. 

*  That  next  minute  or  two  '  (D sat  up  in  bed  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  memory  of  that  stirring  interval,  and  I  felt  one  of  his 
gesticulating  fists  come  with  a  thump  against  the  bottom  of  my 
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mattress)  '  called  for  some  of  the  quickest  thinking  and  acting  I 
was  ever  responsible  for  pulling  off.  If  he  stayed  up,  it  flashed  to 
my  mind),  there  was  just  the  chance  I  might  ram  him  ;  while  if  he 
ducked  down,  there  would  probably  be  a  good  opening  for  a  depth- 
charge.  I  rang  up  "  Full  speed  "  at  the  same  time  I  was  shouting 
orders  to  cast  off  the  fire- raft,  and  to  bash  in  one  end  of  the  star- 
board "  til  ting- tank  "  with  an  axe.  We  had  considered  the  possi- 
bility of  this  emergency  arising,  as  much  as  we  hoped  it  wouldn't, 
so  that  no  time  was  lost  in  meeting  it.  The  fire-raft,  boom  and 
all,  was  cast  off  clean,  and  quickly  left  astern.  In  scarcely  less  time 
was  the  tank  emptied,  though  the  sudden  flood  from  it — it  was 
on  the  upper  deck,  understand — came  very  near  to  carrying  over- 
board the  man  who  broached  it.  With  motors,  of  course,  we  were 
running  all  out  in  "  two  jerks,"  and  she  waa  doing  several  knots 
over  twenty  when,  with  helm  hard-a-starboard,  she  began  rounding 
on  the  startled  Fritz. 

'  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  he  was  startled,  let 
me  tell  you.  And,  when  you  think  of  it,  it  must  have  been  a  trifle 
disconcerting  to  see  the  blown-up  and  burning  boat  he  had  come 
up  to  gloat  over,  and  perhaps  loot  before  she  went  down,  suddenly 
settle  back  on  an  even  keel  and  come  charging  down  on  him  at 
twenty -five  knots.  The  "  moony  "  fat  phizes  that  showed  above 
the  rail  of  the  bridge  were  pop-eyed  with  surprise — yes — and 
indecision,  too,  for  there  were  several  valuable  seconds  lost  in 
deciding  whether  to  come  on  up  (she  had  risen  to  the  surface  with 
only  an  "  awash  "  trim)  and  make  a  fight  with  her  gun,  or  to  dive. 

'  I  don't  think  it  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  his  own  fate  which  he  did,  but  you  can  bet  it  made  a  lot  of 
difference  to  me.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  was  never  gladder 
about  anything  in  my  life — at  least  anything  since  the  rain  that 
came  at  the  end  of  a  three-months'  drought  to  save  my  corn- 
crop  a  few  years  back — than  when  those  moon-faces  went  into 
eclipse  and  I  saw  him  begin  to  submerge.  Although  it  had  never 
formed  a  part  of  any  plan  I  had  ever  worked  out,  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  fully  intended  to  ram  him,  and  that  would  have  meant 
— well,  about  the  same  thing  as  one  airplane  charging  into  another. 
I  should  almost  certainly  have  finished  him,  while  at  the  same 
operation — but  I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  a  match-box  like  this 
was  never  made  for  "  bull-at-a-gate  "  tactics.  I've  never  heard 
of  one  of  this  class  of  P.B.s  getting  home  with  a  good  square 
"  butt "  at  a  U-boat,  and  I'm  very  happy  to  say  that  it  didn't 
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happen  on  this  occasion.  I  don't  think  that  we  even  so  much  as 
grazed  bis  "  jump-string  "  ;  but  the  whole  length  of  him  was  in  plain 
sight  sloping  away  from  his  surface  swirl,  and  it  was  easy  as  picking 
ripe  pippins  to  plant  an  "  ash-can  "just  where  it  was  needed.  The 
only  aggravating  thing  about  it  was  that,  although  oil  came  boiling 
up  in  floods  for  three  days,  there  was  never  a  Hun,  nor  even  an 
unmistakable  fragment  of  U-boat  wreckage,  picked  up  as  a  souvenir. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  about  the  sinking,  however,  for  the 
trawlers  located  the  wreck  on  the  bottom  with  a  sweep,  and  gave 
it  a  few  more  "  cans  "  for  luck. 

'But  the  best  evidence  in  my  own  mind,'  concluded  D — '-, 
pulling  the  blankets  up  higher  over  his  shoulders  as  he  settled 
back  into  the  bunk,  '  is  the  fact  that,  six  weeks  later,  the  identical 
stunt  I  had  tried  this  time  actually  lured  another  Fritz  up  to  eat 
out  of  my  hand  almost  exactly  as  I  had  been  planning  for.  Now, 
if  that  first  one  had  really  survived  and  been  able  to  return  to  base, 
it  is  certain  that  its  skipper  would  have  told  what  he  saw,  and 
that  there  would  have  been  a  general  order  (such  as  came  out  some 
months  later  when  they  finally  did  twig  the  game)  warning  all 
U-boats  against  coming  up  to  gloat  at  close  range  over  burning 
P.B.S.  The  fact  that  this  second  one  was  such  easy  picking  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  other  never  got  back.' 

'  That  last  was  the  one  you  "  threw  the  hammer  "  at,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

I  asked,  leaning  far  out  to  make  my  words  carry  down  to  D 's 

now  blanket-muffled  ears. 

'  Yes,'  came  the  wool-dulled  answer.  '  Tell  you  some  other 
night.  Gotta  get  warm  now.  Toddy  can's  empty.  Make  a 
tent  of  the  blankets  with  your  knees,  and  take  the  electric  heater 
to  bed  in  it,  if  you  can't  stop  shivering  any  other  way.  Good 
night/ 
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HOLLAND  THROUGH  A   PRISONER'S  PINCE-NEZ. 
BY  N.  B.  G. 

SOMEWHERE  in  '  The  First  Hundred  Thousand,'  Ian  Hay  aay§ 
'  Life  in  K(l)  consists  chiefly  in  getting  used  to  things.'  The  same 
is  true  of  one's  first  days  in  Holland,  for  the  change  is  so  great  and 
so  sudden  that  it  produces  a  feeling  of  dizziness,  and  almost  of 
helplessness,  which  lasts  for  some  little  time.  For  the  first  two 
days  I  walked  about  like  a  man  in  a  dream,  my  head  full  of  isolated 
and  disconnected  impressions.  How  clean  the  streets  are  ! — perhaps 
it  is  because  they  nearly  all  have  a  canal  running  down  the  middle 
of  them.  Why  do  the  fishermen  wear  those  strange  hats,  and  why 
do  their  wives  wear  such  multitudes  of  petticoats  ?  How  nice 
and  dainty  the  girls  look,  and  what  a  pity  I  can't  talk  Dutch  (Mem.  : 
Learn  it  at  once).  And  what  a  maze  The  Hague  is — I  shall  never 
learn  to  find  my  way  about  in  it !  These  and  similar  thoughts 
chased  one  another  chrough  my  head  as  I  conducted  my  first  exam- 
ination of  my  new  surroundings,  but  above  all  was  the  intoxicating 
feeling  that  I  was  free  :  free  to  go  where  I  liked,  free  to  turn  into 
a  shop  and  buy  what  I  wanted,  and  free  to  visit  a  cafe  or  even  a 
theatre,  without  a  Hun  sentry  always  at  my  elbow  with  his  ever- 
laesting  '  Halt '  or  '  Das  ist  strengstens  verboten  !  '  It  was  almost 
enough  to  make  me  want  to  dance  a  cake-walk  down  the 
road ! 

Just  at  first  one  has  to  take  certain  precautions,  for  when,  after 
two  or  three  years  of  semi-barbarous  existence  in  a  G  rman  prison, 
where  we  wore  any  old  clothes,  breakfasted  more  often  than  not 
in  pyjamas  and  a  greatcoat,  and  washed  and  shaved  some  time 
before  midday  :  when  after  this  one  is  suddenly  dropped  into 
the  middle  of  a  civilised  society  once  more,  one  is  conscious  of  the 
need  for  constant  and  particular  attention  to  the  p's  and  q's  of 
appearance  and  behaviour.  Before  leaving  Germany  we  had  had 
many  discussions  as  to  what  we  should  be  liable  to  do  the  first  time 
we  had  tea,  or  any  other  meal,  with  a  Dutch  family,  and  lurid 
pictures  had  been  drawn  of  our  probable  behaviour. 

'  Will  you  have  another  cup  of  tea  ? ' 

'  Yes,  thanks  very  much.' 

'  And  then,'  said  our  gloomy  prophet,  '  you'll  chuck  your  slops 
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and  tea-leaves  all  over  the  carpet  and  your  hostess's  skirt,  and  shove 
your  cup  under  the  good  lady's  nose,  and  I  know  that  if  I  go  out 
to  dinner  I  shall  wipe  my  knife  and  fork  on  the  table-cloth  after 
each  course ! ' 

These  gloomy  prophecies  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled — at  any 
rate  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  anyone  committing  any  such  faux  pas, 
though  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  us  have  been  near  it !  The 
language  of  a  prisoners'  camp,  also,  is  often  more  forcible  than 
polite,  and  it  has  an  unfortunate  habit  of  clinging,  so  that  even 
now,  when  a  charming  young  lady  asks  me  '  And  what  sort  of  treat- 
ment did  you  receive  in  Germany  ?  '  I  am  still  very  liable  to  give 

her  a  rude  shock  by  replying  '  Perfectly ;  I  mean  to  say,  it 

was  beyond  all  words  !  ' 

The  Dutch  people  whom  I  have  met  differ  very  greatly  from 
one  another  in  their  ideas  on  the  war.  Those  of  them  who  ask 
British  officers  to  their  houses  and  make  much  of  them  are  pro- Ally 
to  the  backbone,  and  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
most  rabid  anti-Germans  in  Europe.  A  small  economic  war  is 
already  raging  here,  and  many  Dutch  people  not  only  boycott  all 
German  goods,  but  also  refuse  to  patronise  the  shops  of  their  own 
fellow-countrymen  who  are  known  to  be  well-disposed  towards 
the  Hun.  At  present  their  great  difficulty  is  that  the  stock  of  goods 
from  the  Allied  countries  is  running  low,  and  the  shipments  are 
few  and  far  between,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  are  compelled 
to  buy  German  goods  or  to  go  without.  And  even  those  who 
are  best  disposed  towards  us  are  nevertheless  sore  at  some  of  the 
restrictive  measures  which  the  Allied  Governments  have  found 
it  necessary  to  take.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  comes  the 
requisitioning  of  Dutch  shipping,  which  is,  however,  a  question 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here.  Then  there  is  the  question 
of  coal.  Holland  must  have  coal  from  somewhere.  She  is  at 
present  unable  to  obtain  it  from  England,  and  has  therefore  been 
compelled  to  turn  to  Germany,  who  demands  food,  in  the  shape 
of  potatoes,  in  exchange.  I  have  heard  many  Dutchmen  lament 
the  fact  that  they  are  forced  into  helping  Germany  in  this  way. 
'  But,'  they  say,  '  what  can  we  do  as  long  as  your  Government 
will  not  let. us  have  coal  ?  '  However,  these  are  questions  of  policy 
which  are  better  left  undiscussed  in  such  a  paper  as  this. 

After  the  pro- Ally,  there  comes  the  man  who  is  neither  hot  nor 
cold.  He  has  friends  in  both  Germany  and  England  ;  he  has  had 
business  relations  with  both  countries  in  time  of  peace  ;  he  believes 
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that  a  complete  military  victory  is  impossible  for  either  side  ; 
that  the  war  will  end  in  a  stalemate  and  a  peace  by  arrangement ; 
and  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  all  be  back  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  we  were  before,  with  no  '  Trade  War,'  and  the  British 
public  buying  German  goods  in  preference  to  home  products  if 
they  can  effect  a  small  saving  by  doing  so.  I  met  one  such  in 
Amsterdam  a  short  time  ago,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  and  those 
who  think  like  him  realise  neither  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  has 
been  aroused  in  the  Allied  countries  by  the  way  in  which  the  Hun 
has  behaved  during  the  last  four  years,  nor  the  consequent  deter- 
mination to  see  this  thing  through  to  the  bitter  end,  cost  what  it 
may.  There  are  still  many  people  here  in  Holland  who  cannot 
realise,  or  do  not  know,  what  the  Germans  have  done  and  are  still 
doing.  A  short  time  ago,  in  conversation  with  a  Dutchman,  I 
happened  to  refer  to  the  torpedoing  of  the  hospital  ship  Llandovery 
Castle,  an  event  of  which  we  had  received  the  news  the  previous 
week,  and  I  was  astonished  to  discover  that  he  had  not  even  heard 
of  it !  This  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
neutrality  which  has  been  forced  upon  it,  and  the  superior  claims 
of  home  affairs,  the  Dutch  Press  does  not  give  such  prominence  to 
such  events  as  does  our  own.  But  whatever  the  cause  may  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  crimes  of  Germany  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently brought  home  to  the  Dutch  '  man  in  the  street.'  Thoso 
of  them  who  dislike  the  Germans  do  so  on  account  of  their  objection 
to  the  German  system  and  to  the  German  desire  to  force  their 
ideas  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  in  this  the  Dutchman  sees  a 
threat  to  the  independence  of  his  own  country  ;  but  they  are  in 
large  measure  ignorant  of  the  barbarous  methods  by  which  the 
German  has  striven  to  attain  his  ends  ;  those  methods  which  have 
aroused  such  undying  bitterness  in  the  heart  of  every  member 
of  every  nation  which  is  actually  at  war  with  them,  and  which 
will  make  the  name  '  German '  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all  decent 
men  for  another  century. 

As  regards  his  attitude  towards  the  various  Allies,  though 
generalisations  are  proverbially  misleading,  yet  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  the  average  Dutchman  admires  the  French  intensely, 
does  not  object  to  the  British,  is  not  overfond  of  the  Americans, 
and  has  not  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Belgians.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  my  own  impression. 

The  ordinary  Dutchman's  failure  to  appreciate  the  bitterness 
of  feeling  which  has  been  aroused  is  shown  also  by  a  question 
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which  I  have  several  times  heard  put  to  an  exchanged  British 
prisoner  :  '  And  are  you  going  back  to  Germany  after  the  War  ? ' 

'  Going  back  to  Germany  ! ' 

'  Well,  of  course,  I  know  that  it  can't  be  very  pleasant  to  be  a 
prisoner,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  you  would  have  made 
some  acquaintances  in  Germany  during  your  time  there  and  that 
jou  would  like  to  go  back  again  and  see  the  country  under  more 
pleasant  circumstances.'  (Apparently  he  thinks  that  the  prisoners 
go  out  to  dinner  with  the  local  '  Biirgermeister  '  and  hobnob  with 
their  gaolers  over  the  flowing  bowl !) 

To  which  the  ex-prisoner  replies,  '  Do  you  think  that  I  am  going 
back  to  Burg,  where  I  and  my  friends  were  kicked  and  stoned  by 
a  howling  mob  from  the  station  to  the  camp  in  1914 ;  to  Halle, 
where  we  lived  for  a  year  in  a  disused  factory,  with  rusty  machinery 
over  our  heads  and  broken  bolts  and  nuts  under  our  feet  in  the 
factory  yard  where  we  took  our  "  exercise  "  ;  to  Schwarmstedt, 
to  Strohen,  to  Holzminden  ?  Shades  of  von  Hanisch  and  Niemeyer  ! 
And  the  man  is  surprised  ! 

Last  of  all  come  the  actual  pro-Germans.  I  believe  that  they 
are  a  minority,  though  a  pretty  active  one,  but  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  the  personal  acquaintance  of  any  of  them,  and  don't 
want  it.  I  hear  from  others,  however,  that  they  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  masters,  and  I  know  personally  of 
cases  where  they  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  attempt  to  create 
domestic  trouble  in  the  homes  of  their  own  pro-Ally  fellow- 
countrymen,  by  means  of  anonymous  letters  and  the  like.  There 
is  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  actual  civilian  Huns  here  in  Scheveningen, 
who  walk  about  unashamedly  on  the  pier  and  the  front.  It  goes 
very  much  against  the  grain  to  see  them  treated  as  ordinary  human 
beings,  and  the  sight  of  a  blatant  Hun  dancing  in  the  Kurhaus 
with  a  pretty  girl  makes  one's  gorge  rise.  One  feels,  somehow, 
that  anyone  daring  to  speak  German  in  public  ought  at  once  to 
disappear  over  the  rails  into  the  sea.  However,  we  have  to  re- 
member that  we  are  in  a  neutral  country,  and  that  such  things  can- 
not be.  There  was  one  Hun  who  bore  a  most  striking  resemblance 
to  a  certain  very  notorious  Camp  Kommandant — he  might  have 
been  his  brother — and  I  often  wonder  if  he  realises  by  how  very 
little  he  escaped  being  assaulted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  has 
now  departed  (probably  to  some  place  where  his  attempts  to  obtain 
information  yield  more  fruit),  and  we  can  walk  along  the  sea  front 
•nee  more  without  wondering  whether  this  time,  when  we  meet 
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•  him,  his  flabby  and  self-satisfied  face  will  not  exhibit  at  least  a 
'  black  eye.     It  occasionally  happens  that  some  Teuton,  misled  by 
jl  the  outwardly  calm  demeanour  of  the  '  Englander.'  goes  a  little 
I  toe)  far  in  his  behaviour  in  some  public  place,  and  at  such  a  time 
| the  feelings  of  our  N.C.O.s  are  apt  to  get  the  better  of  their  self- 
[  control     Memories  of  German    salt  mines  are  not   easily  wiped 
tout — there  is  always  a  convenient  canal  close  at  hand,  and  the 
I  result  is  usually  a  wetter  and  a  wiser  Hun.    But  in  general  the 
sight  of  an  obvious  German  calls  forth  nothing  more  than  a  broad 
n.    This  is  especially  so  if  a  German  '  Unteromzier '  appears 
uniform,  for  if  there  is  anything  which  annoys  a  German  when 
is  trying  to  look  imposing  and  '  frightful,'  it  is  to  be  laughed  at. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  quite  apart  from  the  pro-Germans, 
there  is  a  certain  element  in  the  population  here  that  does  not  love 
us,  and  would  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  us  go.     It  is  composed 
mainly  of  members  of  the  half-educated  classes,  who  consider  that 
our  presence  here  tends  directly  to  increase  their  own  difficulties  ; 
and  their  point  of  view  was  voiced  not  so  long  ago  by  a  member 
of  the  States  General  who,  asked  in  the  House  why  it  was  that  the 
interned  prisoners  of  war,  who  had  no  work  to  do,  and  could  there- 
oie  live  on  the  barest  ration  allowed  to  the  civil  population,  had 
lot  been  isolated  in  some  out-of-the-way  spot,  instead  of  being 
ut  into  a  populous  centre  where,  being  apparently  well  supplied 
pith  money,  their  presence  merely  contributed  to  increase  the 
dready  hi^h  cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  suggest  that  these  views  are  at 
ill  widespread,  but  they  certainly  do  exist,  and  the  position  taken 
ip  by  such  people  is  to  a  certain  extent  comprehensible,  though  it 
ihows  them  to  be  lacking  in  that  sympathy  and  hospitable  spirit 
ffhich  has  otherwise  been  so  noticeable  in  the  Dutch  people  as  a 
ffhole.  The  question  of  food  is  not  an  easy  one  here  at  present, 
Kid  the  Dutch  workman  is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  sight 
)f  fit  and  burly  British  soldiers,  who  are,  he  considers,  doing  nothing 
)ut  eat  up  the  food  of  the  country.  A  moment's  reflection  would 
show  him  that  a  few  thousands  are  not  going  to  make  much  difference 
n  a  population  of  nine  millions,  and  many  of  them  do  not 

know  that  all  the  food  we  consume  here  is  replaced  month  by 
nonth  by  the  British  Government.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
dso,  that  Holland  has  been  feeding  thousands  of  Belgians  (m 
)f  them,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  young  men  of  military  age  who  appear 
o  be  perfectly  sound  physically)  ever  since  the  autumn  of  1911, 
Vny.  XLV.— NO.  270,  N.S-  42 
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and  it  is  only  natural  that  she  should  wish  to  exclude  any  more 
'  useless  mouths '  as  far  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  actual  fact, 
the  rations  received  by  the  ordinary  British  N.C.O.  here  are  little 
more  than  sufficient,  and,  as  far  as  actual  quantity  of  food  goes, 
they  were  all  of  them  better  off  when  they  were  receiving  regular 
parcels  of  food  from  England  in  their  German  camps.  But,  as 
one  of  them  said  to  me  last  week,  '  Food  isn't  everything,  sir. 
It's  the  freedom  that  matters  ! ' 

As  a  guest  of  the  Dutch  Government  and  people,  it  is  hardly 
my  place  to  criticise  their  administration,  but  it  must  be  said  that, 
to  an  outsider,  it  does  appear  that  the  present  food  shortage  might 
have  been  made  less  acute  by  proper  foresight.  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  what  steps^  have  been  taken  to  increase  the  supply 
produced  in  the  country  itself,  but  there  are  very  few  signs  of 
anything  much  having  been  done  in  that  line.  I  have  not  been 
in  England  since  1915,  so  I  am  naturally  unable  to  compare  the 
present  regulations  in  the  two  countries,  but  I  believe  that,  in  order 
to  economise  in  certain  essential  products,  it  has  long  been  impossible 
in  England  to  obtain  such  things  as  fancy  chocolates  and  iced 
cakes.  Here  they  are  still  being  sold  in  every  shop  and  restaurant. 
Only  last  week  I  had  an  excellent  seven-course  dinner  in  a  restaurant 
in  the  Hague.  There  was  no  meat,  it  is  true,  but  its  place  was 
taken  by  chicken  :  and  all  this,  mark  you,  without  the  production 
of  a  single  ration-card  of  any  description,  in  a  country  which  is 
supposed  to  be  short  of  food, .  and  where  all  the  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  be  on  strict  rations  !  It  appears,  also,  that  the  regula- 
tions as  to  maximum  prices  are  not  enforced  as  they  should  be. 
Up  to  quite  recently,  eggs  were  nominally  obtainable  at  a  maximum 
price  of  14  cents.  At  this  legal  maximum  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  single  egg.  '  No,'  said  the  shopkeeper,  '  I  haven't  got  any 
to-day.'  But  if  one  was  willing  to  pay  20  cents.,  then  they  were 
forthcoming  in  almost  any  quantity. 

Many  Dutchmen  still  do  not  realise  how  well  off  they  are 
compared  with  Germany.  I  have  spoken  to  many  who  imagined, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  that  the  German  '  Kriegsbrot '  was 
better  than  the  bread  sold  here.  As  one  who  has  tested  both,  I 
hastened  to  disabuse  them  of  that  idea  at  once.  They  are  also 
short  of  soap  and  fats,  but  their  condition  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  Germany,  where  a  cake  of  real  English  soap  or  a  tin 
of  dripping  is,  as  everyone  who  has  been  a  '  Gefangener '  knows, 
of  more  value  than  any  money  in  persuading  a  sentry  to  allow 
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contraband  (in  the  shape  of  maps,  compasses,  etc.)  to  come  into  a 
prisoners'  camp. 

Life  in  Holland  is  not  cheap  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  not 
made  cheaper  for  the  average  Britisher  by  the  fact  that, 
apparently,  the  legend  still  lives  that  every  officer  in  khaki  is  ipso 
facto  a  millionaire,  or  well  on  the  way  to  being  one.  The  illusion 
is  not  weakened  by  the  behaviour  of  newly  arrived  officers,  for 
when  an  officer  arrives  here  after  two  years  in  Germany,  his  first 
idea,  naturally  enough,  is  to  have  a  good  time,  and  for  some  little 
time  after  his  arrival  he  does  not  look  twice  at  a  ten-gulden  note. 
It  is  not  until  polite  little  notes  talking  of  overdrafts  begin  to 
arrive  from  Messrs.  Cox  -and  Co.  that  he  begins  to  realise  the  price 
he  has  been  paying  for  things,  and  to  wonder  where  that  last  £25 
went  to  so  quickly. 

Our  own  activities  and  occupations  are  many  and  varied.  A 
certain  number  of  officers  are  engaged  on  routine  duty  with  the 
various  '  groups  '  of  N.C.O.s.  More  are  engaged  on  work  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  British  Red  Cross  Society,  which,  amongst 
its  other  activities,  is  running  a  series  of  classes  for  officers  and 
N.C.O.s  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject  from  Shorthand, 
Dutch,  and  Mathematics  to  Persian,  Building  Construction,  and 
Machine  Drawing.  There  are  two  courses  in  Motor  Mechanics 
running  at  present,  one  theoretical  and  the  other  practical  (the 
necessary  machinery  and  appliances  having  been  provided  through 
The  Autocar}.  The  Universities  of  Delft  and  Amsterdam  have 
opened  their  doors  to  any  of  the  interned  who  care  to  go  and  work 
there.  We  have  our  own  daily  newspaper — The  British  News— 
published  in  Amsterdam,  and  also  a  magazine  which  goes  under 
the  high-sounding  title  of  The  British  Empire  Fortnightly,  or  tout 
court,  the  B.E.F.  The  athletic  life  of  the  interned  centres  round 
the  Y.M.C.A.  '  Hexham  Abbey  '  Hut,  to  which  are  attached  foot- 
ball, cricket,  and  hockey  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  a  large 
gymnasium.  An  excellent  Sports  Meeting  was  held  in  June,  and 
the  boxing  championship  and  competitions  at  the  Hague  '  Zoo,' 
whether  purely  British,  or  whether  the  interned  are  matched 
with  Dutch  champions,  never  fail  to  draw  a  large  crowd  of  local 
sportsmen.  During  the  summer  we  have  been  running  two  Elevens 
in  the  Dutch  Cricket  League,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  the  championship  already  in  its  pocket. 

No  article  on  our  life  in  Holland,  however  short,  would  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  Clingendaal,  the  beautiful  home 
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of  the  Baroness  de  Brienen,  and  now  a  hospital  for  officers.  It  is 
not  reserved  merely  for  those  who  have  been  exchanged  for  wounds 
or  illness,  but  also  affords  an  opportunity  to  those  whose  nerves 
have  suffered  during  their  captivity,  of  undergoing  a  thorough 
rest  cure. 

So  we  sit  down  and  wait  as  patiently  as  possible  for  the  end  ; 
and  when  that  happy  day  comes  we  shall  return  home  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  thanks  and  gratitude  to  the  kindly  and  hospitable  Dutch 
folk  who  have  shown  in  such  a  practical  way  their  sympathy 
with  the  lot  of  the  British  Prisoner  of  War. 


DEATH  AND  FEAR. 

FEAR  death  ?     Nay,  fear  life  more, 
And  with  a  holy  fear, 

Lest  the  good  deeds  before 
Find  not  to-day  their  peer, 
So  soon  the  end  draws  near. 

Fear  death  but  as  the  stroke 
That  makes  new  deeds  undone  ; 

Fear  life,  lest  hopes  that  woke 
Bright,  ere  their  course  be  run, 
Fade  like  a  wintry  sun. 

Fear  most  when  life  seems  worst ; 
Fear  least  when  life  is  best ; 

Well-doing  ripens  first, 
And  well-done  hath  a  zest 
Will  hearten  all.  the  rest. 

L.  H. 
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THE   TAKING   OF  JERUSALEM* 
BY   ROWLANDS   COLDICOTT. 

It  fell  about  D  <rmber, 

Wh  n  the  sturms  were  at  their  herght, 

That  London  t.ok  Jerusa'em 
On  the  tail  of  a  h.,wiin0'  night. 

A  Bnllid  <f  Palestine. 

How  on  December  9,  1917.  Jerusalem  fell  to  the  assaults  of  a  London 
Division  of  Territorials  will  probably  sec  re  a  line  or  two  in  the 
school-books  of  the  future.  There  will  also  be  more  detailed 
accounts,  written  in  a  more  or  less  popular  form.  There  already 
exists,  in  the  Times  '  History  of  the  War,'  an  account  which  told 
me  far  more  than  I  knew  at  the  time  and  a  good  deal  mo  e,  in  a 
general  sense,  than  I  have  managed  to  pick  up  by  chance  con- 
versations with  officers  and  men  who  were  present.  One  of  these 
days  I  will  chronicle  this,  the  most  violent  passage  in  my  life  and 
the  most  romantic,  with  all  the  careful  minuteness  so  good  a  tale 
deserves.  Then  fragments  of  conversation  will  come  f  om  the 
tomb  :  you  shall  see  the  members  of  my  little  company  marching, 
fighting,  dying  ;  the  page  will  be  stair.ed  with  blood.  I  cannot 
now,  in  a  single  article,  so  treat  the  past  that  it  yield  all  those 
secret  ingredients  that  appeal  for  ever  to  human  mind  and  feeling. 
But  I  can  and  will  tell  you  in  bare  necessary  detail  the  pait  my 
battalion  played,  first  as  spectators,  then,  when  all  seemed  over, 
in  a  sharp  little  episode  that  kicked  off  when  we  were  in  the  outer 
streets  of  the  city  itself. 

For  many  days  and  nights  the  60th  London  Division  had  been 
marching  to  relieve  the  Scots  who,  under  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  difficulty,  had  conquered  and  tenaciously  held  that  chain 
of  stony  and  precipitous  positions  whose  vital  link  is  the  hill  Xebi 
Samvil.  Even  before  we  entered  the  hill  country  round  about 
the  quiet  Latrun  and  noted  with  curious  and  wondering  eyes  the 
Parable  of  the  Sower  illustrated  in  the  changing  types  of  ground 
at  our  very  feet,  we  knew  that  we  had  been  chosen  to  take  the  city. 
A  chance,  perhaps,  but  to  us  a  real  thin?,  a  goal  worthy  our  highest 
endeavours.  For  days  nothing  had  been  spoken  of  but  Jerusalem. 
1  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1918,  by  Rowlands  Coldicott. 
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Vainly  at  Latrun  we  had  climbed  hills  to  get  a  sight  of  it.  Tramp- 
ing in  the  heat  up  the  great  road,  yast  the  old  stone  guard-house 
to  that  glorious  sweep  to  the  left,  where  you  can  turn  and  look  across 
a  near  stony  valley  terraced  and  dotted  with  olives,  over  the  foot- 
hills amid  which  lies  Latrun,  over  the  plain  country  of  Philistia, 
till  the  longing  eye  rests  upon  a  light  sandy  streak  in  the  far  distance, 
and  knows  the  sea  ;  we  had  talked  and  discussed  and  brooded  on 
the  nature  of  that  city  whose  name  is  a  family  word.  It  was,  at 
last,  all  in  one  day,  that  we  left  Latrun,  climbed  this  road,  which 
years  ago  had  been  specially  improved  for  the  mock-triumphant 
progress  of  the  Kaiser,  and  after  resting  at  midday  near  the  mon- 
astery of  En  Nab,  passed  at  dusk  on  to  an  old  Roman  road  which 
led  us,  marching  now  in  pitch  darkness  in  single  file,  to  a  position 
on  the  left  of  Nebi  Samvil.  The  relief  was  a  simple  affair,  a  steal- 
ing in  and  a  stealing  out  of  equally  tired  men,  in  country  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  broken  by  giants  in  a  rage  and  thrown  about ; 
over  platforms  of  solid  ock  tipyed  slantwise  o  loose  pieces,  galling 
to  heavy  pack-wei  hted  feet ;  past  the  horrid  spectacle  of  camels 
disembowelled  by  shell-fire  just  perceived  in  the  darkness  ;  through 
the  many  passages  of  a  little  not  yet  quite  forsaken  village.  Morn- 
ing showed  us  sheltering  behind  a  slight  rise  made  of  loose  pieces 
of  rock  in  the  lap  of  a  valley  with  olives,  and  terraces,  and  a  village 
behind  us,  supposed  the  Emmaus  where  Christ  met  the  disciples, 
all  on  a  background  of  grey  rocks  and  red-brown  earth  with  a 
suggestion  of  green  grass  near  the  trees.  Our  own  position,  which 
we  co-inhabited  with  a  battery  of  light  guns,  firing  continuously 
from  in  between  our  biwies,  was  a  fragment  of  utterly  barren 
rocky  wilderness,  and  we  stayed  in  it  several  days,  not  attacked, 
but  shelled,  while  the  Turks  attempted  again  and  again  to  drive 
the  neighbouring  battalion  from  Nebi  Samvil,  but  could  not  do  it. 
Here  one  night  I  slept  in  a  rock-tomb.  It  was  the  very  picture  I  had 
always  held  in  my  mind  of  the  Tomb  in  the  Garden,  but  smaller. 
Here,  too,  were  pits  in  the  rock,  used  probably  since  time  immemorial 
for  storing  grain,  some  of  them  badly  closed  up,  and  dangerous 
to  stumble  on  to  in  the  darkness.  It  was  a  dry,  wearisome,  in- 
hospitable place,  and  we  were  not  sorry  one  night  to  get  out  of  it. 
This  troublesome  move  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  minor 
adjustments  among  the  various  units  preparatory  to  the  final 
collective  attack  upon  Jerusalem's  outer  defences.  It  synchronised 
— though  we  did  not  know  it  at  the  time — with  the  first  forward 
movements  of  a  Welsh  Division,  which  for  some  while  past  had  beeo 
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sitting  about  eleven  miles  north  of  Beersheba,  and  now  began 
advancing  up  the  Hebron  road.  In  four  days'  time,  that  is  by 
dawn  on  December  8,  they  were  due  to  search  the  southern  outskirts 
of  Jerusalem.  At  the  same  moment  we  were  to  capture  the  defences 
north  and  north- wrest  of  the  city,  swing  north,  and  finally  get  astride 
the  Nablus  road,  which  leads  north  to  Damascus.  The  Welsh 
were  not  to  enter  the  city,  but  would  push  forward  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it,  and  join  up  with  the  right  of  the  Londoners. 

Such,  in  short  rough  outline,  was  the  general  plan  of  operations, 
coming  first  to  our  ears  in  the  shape  of  a  sudden  order,  which  drove 
us,  with  our  mules  and  camels,  up  and  along  the  difficult  stony 
terraces,  over  the  hill  in  our  rear,  through  the  village,  and,  finally, 
along  many  a  weary  winding  path,  to  a  ledge  among  the  stony  moun- 
tains to  the  right  of  Nebi  Samvil  but  further  away  from  the  enemy. 
Climbing  up  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  height  behind  which  we  sheltered, 
we  got  what  was,  I  believe,  our  first  view  of  the  Holy  City.  My 
imagination,  which  for  many  years  had  been  supplying  me  with 
pictures  on  this  subject  out  of  a  childish  pigeon-hole,  now  received 
a  shock.  I  had  always  pictured  Jerusalem  as  a  fortress-city, 
unchanged  at  least  since  medieval  times,  a  place  set  definitely  on  a 
difficult  high  hill,  crowned  with  towers  and  turrets  and  old  stone 
houses,  strongly  girdled  (for  I  had  supposed  it  circular)  with  a 
great  battlemented  wall.  Such  indeed  it  may  have  been,  and  I 
have  since  seen  several  humble  varieties  of  my  boyhood's  fancy 
among  the  hill  towns  and  villages  of  Judea  on  the  way  to  Nablus, 
which  still  have  many  of  these  features ;  but  I  looked  now  upon 
a  piece  of  very  irregular  landscape,  amid  which,  at  some  distance, 
an  amorphous  mass  of  houses  appeared,  an  affair  as  overgrown 
and  as  shapeless  as  any  old  English  city  worked  upon  for  a  century 
by  the  speculative  builder.  Nothing  particular  could  be  observed 
from  where  we  stood  except  the  great  stone  shaft  of  the  German 
hospice  which  stands,  a  landmark  for  miles,  north-east  of  the  city 
and  near  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jerusalem  was  not,  apparently, 
even  as  undisturbed  in  its  ancientry  as  the  city  of  Durham  in 
England,  which  also  is  stablished  upon  rocks.  But  though  we 
were  at  first  a  little  dashed  and  saddened  in  the  grafting  of  our  ideal 
to  the  reality,  our  ardour  was  not  abated,  our  sense  of  emprise 
unshaken,  and  we  longed  to  be  up  and  doing,  to  push 
forward,  and  hurl  the  Turks  away. 

From  this  position  we  shifted  yet  again,  when  no  more  than  two 
days  had  passed,  to  the  back  portions  of  the  stony  ridge  which 
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culminated  in  Nebi  Samvil  itself — a  place  both  dismal  and  desperate. ] 
At  dusk  I  took  over  from  a  moping  Company  Commander  who| 
had  been  clinging  there  by  his  eyebrows  some  days.  A  few  larger 
stones  piled  against  an  outcrop  of  rock  served  him  as  a  miserable^ 
sleeping  place  and  company  headquarters.  A  ground  sheet  rigged!] 
like  a  tarpaulin  (which  he  took  away  with  him)  kept  off  the  worsfef 
of  the  weather,  up  to  now  very  cold  but  fairly  fine.  A  still  more 
wretched  shack  hard  by  made  a  nestling  place  for  certain  tele- 
phonists, while  the  men  lay  close  under  faults  in  the  rock  or  againsi 
stray  bits  of,  walls.  One  of  our  own  batteries  was  cleverly  con- 
cealed behind  us,  where  the  ridge  dropped  and  broadened  into  the 
village  we  had  scrambled  through  during  the  previous  relief  :  the 
enemy  was  searching  for  it,  and  we  had  the  benefit  of  their  '  shorts. 
There  was  nothing  on  this  god-forsaken  ridge  of  ours  but  a  few 
old  pieces  of  clothing,  a  sack  of  damaged  Lewis  gun  magazines,  a 
broken  rifle,  and  three  pitiful  graves — sufficient  warning  for  a 
careless  wanderer,  for  they  were  new.  Our  function  was  desperate 
as  the  nature  of  the  place  was  wild — we  were  to  lend  assistance 
to  the  infantry  commander  on  Nebi  Samvil  if  his  troops  were  in 
danger  of  being  overpowered.  On  the  right  of  the  ridge  the  grounc 
fell  almost  like  a  precipice  to  a  valley  of  chaster  stone  whose  other 
side  belonged  to  the  enemy.  He  had  a  listening  post  and  so  had  we 
quite  in  the  manner  of  France.  Our  ridge  was  defended  by  a  series 
of  small  rifle  and  Lewis  gun  posts,  that  hung  at  widely  differen' 
angles  and  positions  on  the  topmost  ridges  of  the  yawning  slope 
and  were  placed  a  considerable  distance  away  from  each  other 
protected  by  rough  stone  sangars.  I  could  make  out,  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  opposing  hill,  the  prepared  positions  of  the  enemy 
strong,  well-made  trenches  that  looked  almost  unassailable.  I  hac 
just  time  to  take  in  all  these  features  and  get  the  rough  hang  o 
the  place  when  night  came,  accompanied  by  an  impenetrable  mist. 
I  tried  to  go  round  the  line  but  lost  my  way,  getting  back  by  sheer 
luck  to  my  shelter  after  two  hours'  wandering.  Though  I  had  not 
'  got  the  wind  up,'  I  had  visions  all  night  of  specially  selected  bands 
of  Turks  crawling  up  the  side  of  my  hill  with  knives  between  their 
teeth.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  Company  Commander  to  have  an 
imagination,  particularly  when  he  has  to  keep  it  to  himself.  What 
with  the  uncertainty,  and  the  loneliness,  and  the  cold — for  none 
of  us  had  anything  but  drill  tunics  and  shorts — it  was,  as  one  of  my 
subalterns  said,  '  the  outside  edge.'  In  the  middle  of  the  night, 
in  this  cold  and  silent  solitude,  I  was  '  wanted  on  the  'phone,'  and 
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presently  heard,  delightedly,  the  polite  voice  of  the  Brigade  Major, 
asking  the  preposterous  question,  how  many  flares  I  had.  I  said 
the  company  might  muster  three,  but  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  census.  He  seemed 
satisfied,  and  I  had  two  minutes  to  unburden  my  mind  to  him  : 
then  he  cut  me  off. 

Luckily  we  were  not  attacked,  and  next  evening  were  ourselves 
relieved  by  another  brigade.  We  did  not  know  exactly  where  we 
were  going  or  what  was  in  the  air,  but  gathered  that  the  move  was 
important  and  ultimate.  Memorable  it  certainly  was.  Picture 
us  now,  the  whole  company  in  full  cavalcade,  trailing  off  the  ridge 
and  through  the  village  and  beyond,  in  single  file  under  the  stars. 
Reliefs  are  always  dangerous  ;  I  am  always  glad  when  the  last 
camel  is  loaded  and  the  last  mule  has  the  last  Lewis  »un  valise 
firmly  strapped  to  its  unwilling  back.  Not  that  the  mules  showed 
fight  or  kick  at  this  stage  of  our  adventures.  They  had  been 
through  Macedonia.  Words  can  say  no  more. 

The  pace  of  this  move  was  regulated  by  the  camels,  which  were 
of  course  utterly  unsuited  to  the  very  difficult  country  over  which 
we  had  to  make  our  way.  I  had  taken  every  possible  precaution 
to  prevent  a  disaster,  such  as  the  breaking  in  two  of  my  column 
or  the  losing  of  direction.  Special  guides  had  been  sent  out  during 
the  afternoon,  chosen  from  among  my  most  reliable  men,  and  they 
had  been  told  to  mark  out  the  route  as  far  as  the  other  side  of  the 
village  by  placing  piles  of  stones  at  intervals  along  the  ridge. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  widen  gaps  in  walls  for  the  camels, 
and  remove  from  the  selected  path  as  many  of  the  larger  pieces 
of  rock  as  they  could.  My  part — for  I  was  now  in  their  hands — 
was  to  regulate  the  pace  dead  slow  and  get  news  at  stated  intervals 
as  to  the  life,  fortunes,  happiness,  or  misery  of  the  officer  left  to 
shepherd  the  mournful  tail  of  my  grotesque  and  pathetic  procession. 
The  difficulties  experienced  by  my  rearward  beasts  and  wretched 
mule  leaders  soon  came  floating  up  to  me  in  a  series  of  heart- 
breaking entreaties  pitched  in  despairing  tones  :  '  Vv'e  can't  keep  up  '  ; 
'  Halt  in  front '  ;  '  We're  losing  touch '  ;  '  The  camels  won't  come 
on  '  ;  '  They  are  falling  d>>wn '  ;  'We've  broken  in  half  ': — to  which  I 
would  reply  in  various  stern  and  odd  ways  according  to  my  temper, 
saying  '  You  must  keep  up  ' ;  '  I've  been  standing  still  now  for  ten 
minutes  '  ;  '  You  must  damned  well  get  a  move  on  ' ;  '  Damn  and 
blast  the  camels ';  '  Kick  them  up  again ';  '  I'm  moving  on : 
catch  us  up  beyond  the  village.' 
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After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  these  anxieties  we  emerged  into  a 
path  I  recognised:  i  s  leading  me  to  the  Roman  road  we  had  traversed 
when  first  we  relieved  the  Scotsmen.  A  long  halt  brought  men  and 
beasts  together  again,  including  an  exhausted  and  comp'aining 
subaltern,  the  unfortunate  herdsman.  Realising  that  we  were 
in  for  a  night  of  it  I  spoke  cheerful  words  to  everyone,  tidied  the 
column  up,  and  made  a  fresh  start.  We  had  been  told  that  guides 
would  be  waiting  for  us  at  the  other  end  of  the  Roman  road.  Hardly 
had  we  started  when  the  storm  which  had  been  threatening  us 
for  hours  broke  like  a  burst  vessel  over  our  heads. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  struggling  in  blinding  rain  through 
a  mixture  of  stone  and  mud.  On  our  right  was  the  yawning  gulf, 
on  our  left  a  slight  rise.  Here  we  met  another  company  that  somehow 
fell  in  the  rear  of  mine.  We  bore  to  the  left.  The  gulf  disappeared. 
The  '  road,'  a  mere  track,  ran  into  another  one,  equally  uninviting. 
Neither  the  other  Company  Commander  nor  myself  knew  which 
to  take.  We  chose  the  right  because  a  choice  had  to  be  made, 
realising,  after  we  had  passed  a  wrecked  ambulance-waggon  into 
which  some  lost  person  had  retreated  for  shelter,  that  we  too  had 
lost  the  way.  It  was  an  absolutely  exhausted  company  that, 
without  its  camels,  arrived  at  the  first  glimmering  of  dawn  at  an 
olive  plantation  shut  between  two  hills,  and  flung  itself  on  the 
soaking  ground  to  snatch  some  sleep. 

Dawn  was  fine,  and  with  it  came  welcome  yellow  sunshine, 
pale  and  watery,  but  of  a  certain  warmth.  A  road  ran  through  our 
olive  grove  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  curved  round  to 
the  left.  We  knew  it  as  a  position  of  our  old  friend  along  which 
we  had  tramped  from  Latrun.  Rocks  to  the  left  and  right  of 
it  rose  confusedly.  That  on  the  road's  immediate  right,  higher 
than  the  others,  was  topped  by  what  looked  like  an  ancient  fortress, 
Kustul  by  name.  After  leaving  our  ridge  the  night  before,  we 
had  travelled,  perforce,  on  a  wide  outside  curve  for  a  matter  of 
some  nine  miles,  and  now  were  just  north  of  east  to  Jerusalem, 
which  lay  about  ten  miles  away,  much  higher  than  any  of  the 
country  into  which  we  had  come,  but  hidden  absolutely  from 
view  by  a  yet  higher  system  of  hills  that  rose  between. 

We  soon  heard  from  the  Colonel  that  events  had  come  to  a 
head.  It  was  December  7.  A  general  attack  on  the  defences 
had  been  ordered  to  commence  at  dawn  on  the  8th  on  the  general 
plan  I  have  already  outlined.  Our  battalion  was  to  move  during 
the  afternoon  to  take  up  an  outpost  position  on  the  hills  in  front 
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of  us  on  either  side  of  the  road.  During  the  night  the  brigade 
attacking  on  this  portion  of  the  front  was  to  move  through  our 
line  and  proceed  to  jumping-off  points,  a  mile  or  more  in  advance. 
It  \vas  believed  that  the  Russian  Colony,  beautiful  Ain  Karim,  which 
lay  clearly  visible  to  the  right  front  of  Kustul,  was  but  lightly  held. 
The  protection  of  Kustul  and  its  neighbouring  rocks  was  assigned 
to  my  company.  Accordingly  we  moved  during  the  afternoon 
to  a  position  three-quarters  up  it,  on  the  friendly  face  of  it,  and 
took  over  from  a  commander  who  cautioned  us  not  to  let  ourselves 
be  seen. 

The  night  spent  on  the  hill  was  the  most  picturesque  in  my 
life  and,  climatically,  one  of  the  wildest.  Shortly  after  dark  the 
wind  rose  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  The  men,  some 
posted  behind  the  front  walls  that  girdled  the  old  fortress  building, 
others  behind  walls  in  the  lower  ground  to  the  right,  were  so  iked 
to  the  skin.  As  night  advanced  the  storm  increased,  until  we 
faced  a  hurricane.  Flooded  out  of  my  bivouac  on  the  rear  face 
of  the  rock,  I  moved  just  before  midnight,  together  with  my  tele- 
phonists, to  a  stone  chamber  in  the  fortress,  facing  back  into  a 
small  courtyard.  The  place  was  chock  up  with  artillery  observers, 
and  I  expected  it  would  be  blown  to  rubbish  at  dawn  by  enemy 
artillery,  but  chanced  it.  Earlier  in  the  evening  I  had  walked  a 
mile  to  my  right  in  search  of  the  next  company  of  whatever  brigade 
was  there,  but  found  no  one.  So  I  placed  a  Lewis  gun  there,  with 
orders  to  fire  down  the  valley.  I  knew  practically  nothing  of  the 
scheme  of  operations,  it  all  seemed  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  affair. 
In  front  of  us  lay  difficult  and  unknown  country.  I  guessed  I 
was  pretty  safe,  in  such  weather,  from  an  enemy  attack.  And  I 
was  convinced  that  our  own  plans  would  have  to  be  postponed  or 
abandoned. 

Shortly  after  midnight  messages  came  to  me  from  the  left  and 
right  of  the  line  that  troops  were  passing  through.  This  was  the 
160th  Brigade,  advancing  to  Kuldnieh,  their  position  of  deployment, 
though  I  only  knew  at  the  time  that  they  were  going  forward  into 
the  unknown.  I  learnt  afterwards  from  one  of  the  officers  that 
they  got  forward  for  about  a  mile  and  then  were  suddenly  fired 
on  by  machine-guns  and  snipers,  who  were  rushed  and  the  teams 
bayoneted.  At  one  portion  of  the  Turks'  defences  a  portion  of 
the  brigade  attacked  the  second  line,  thinking  it  was  the  first.  Des- 
perate hand-to-hand  encounters  ended  with  the  submission  of  both 
lines,  the  garrison  of  the  front  trenches  being  demoralised  by  the 
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sudden  appearance  of  enemy  troops  in  their  rear,  in  weather 
in  which  they  had  supposed  an  attack  impossible.  Many  Turks 
were  bayoneted  as  they  sheltered  against  the  sides  of  their 
trenches  fiom  the  storm.  But  those  who  were  prepared  fought 
well,  for  they  were  all  famous  troops,  the  best  of  the  Turkish  army, 
and  picked  for  the  job.  Of  our  own  troops  the  London  Irish  in 
particular  lost  very  heavily. 

This  happened  at  dawn,  but  we  from  our  castle  only  heard  the 
sound  of  firing  and  could  see  nothing,  for  now  the  rain  gradually 
thinned  into  fine  mist  which  settled  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
valley.  Artillery  observation  officers,  who  were  swarming  all 
about  my  rocky  height,  now  warned  me  to  withdraw  my  men, 
as  they  expected  a  bombardment,  but  though  I  removed  most 
of  them  to  the  reverse  side  of  the  hi1!,  nothing  happened,  and  hardly 
a  gun  of  either  side  spoke.  This  battle  in  the  East,  in  which  the 
main  Jerusalem  defences,  those  rock-hung  trenches,  were  stormed 
and  captured,  was  fought  out  almost  under  ancient  conditions, 
and  in  a  thick  mist,  like  the  mythical  battle  in  the  West,  when 
King  Arthur  fell  in  Lyonesse  and  passed  away  with  the  last  of  a 
dimly  discerned  civilisation.  Here,  too,  at  last,  was  avenged  the 
traditional  wrong  of  that  defeat,  for  here  began  the  triumph  of 
civilisation  over  savagery  and  misrule. 

Very  early  in  the  morning  the  battalion  collected  its  scattered 
companies  and  took  up  a  '  position  of  readiness '  in  a  terrain  of 
rocks  and  wet  red  clay  on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  ground  on 
the  right  of  the  road  rose  in  gradual  terraces,  and  on  one  of  the 
low  ones,  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  a  sixty-pounder  battery, 
which  had  arrived  unperceived  in  the  night,  roared  almost  un- 
ceasingly. Here  all  day  long  we  did  nothing,  chafing  with  im- 
patience and  gleaning  what  news  we  could  from  stray  parties  corning 
along  the  road.  We  learnt  that  the  Division  on  the  extreme  left 
were  making  good  progress  towards  the  noith  of  Jerusalem,  that 
our  own  troops,  the  Londoners,  had  brilliantly  captured  the  first 
two  positions  and  had  advanced  about  two  miles,  but  that  they 
had  now  met  heavy  fire  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  and  were  temporarily  held  up.  The  Welsh,  however,  we 
heard  had  not  co-operated,  and  were  still  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  where  they  had  met  with  some 
opposition. 

Towards  nightfall  it  began  to  rain  again,  but  not  heavily. 
Almost  no  one  got  any  sleep  that  night,  as  rations  came  up  in 
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dribs  and  drabs  and  issuing  went  on  continuously,  for  we  expected 
an  early  move.  We  were  cramped  for  room  on  very  bad  ground 
with  our  Field  Ambulance  packed  in  beside  us.  The  night  was 
extremely  dark,  and  very  cold.  Orders  came  in  about  midnight 
that  we  were  to  be  ready  to  advance  at  some  early  hour — I  think  it 
was  five  o'clock.  While  we  were  engaged  on  our  preparations  great 
events  were  in  progress  in  Jerusalem,  though  we  did  not  know  it. 
Those  last  chill  hours  before  dawn  witnessed  the  flight  of  the  Turk — 
the  hurried  departure  of  his  rule  for  ever.  At  midnight  Izzet  Bey, 
the  governor,  was  smashing  up  the  instruments  in  the  telegraph 
office  with  a  hammer.  At  two  in  the  morning  the  main  body  of 
troops  marched  out  through  the  Jaffa  gate.  At  sunrise  the  city 
had  been  formally  surrendered  by  the  mayor  at  a  place  north-east 
of  it  called  Lifta.  The  Turkish  civil  population  had  left  huniedly 
the  evening  before.  Our  victory  would,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,  be  incomplete,  for,  owing  to  the  weather,  the  Turk's  stout 
resistance,  and  the  failure  of  the  Welsh  to  keep  to  the  time-table, 
he  was  managing  to  draw  away  his  main  forces  to  Jericho. 

And  now  began  a  day  crowded  with  pictures  and  rich  in  incident. 
We  set  off,  weary  of  hanging  about  and  glad  to  be  in  movement, 
along  the  muddy  road  to  the  village  of  Kulonieh,  passed  it,  and 
turned  off  to  the  right  through  an  orchard  of  olives.  At  this  corner 
we  left  the  ambulance,  which  I  did  not  see  again  until  the  evening 
in  Jerusalem,  under  very  different  circumstances.  We  now  tramped 
in  file  for  about  three  miles  along  the  bottom  of  a  very  remarkable 
gorge,  which  led  us  up  a  steep  winding  track  to  the  beautiful  Russian 
colony  called  Ain  Karim.  Pale  yellow  sunlight  shafted  down 
into  this  valley  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  morning,  but  intensely  cold, 
even  in  the  sun.  We  were  all  weary  for  want  of  sleep,  but  excited, 
and  eager  to  push  on.  Winding  through  Ain  Karim,  we  turned 
on  to  a  very  good  road,  which  turned  northwards  and  still  ascended. 
At  the  corner  of  this  road  we  halted  to  allow  rear  companies  to 
catch  up,  and  I  enjoyed  as  never  before  a  tin  of  bully-beef,  shared 
with  my  sergeant-major.  We  all  felt  braced  and  invigorated 
by  the  keen  mountain  air.  It  was  the  last  meal  I  ate  with  healthy 
gusto  for  many  a  long  day. 

Four  hundred  yards  up  the  road  the  companies  were  turned 
off  into  little  walled  gardens  and  told  to  be  ready  for  an  instant 
move.  Higher  up,  the  road  ran  right  up  to  a  ridge,  and  then  bent 
leftward,  at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction.  To  this  ridge 
the  Commanding  Officer  took  the  Company  Commandeis.  We 
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stumbled  up,  looked  over,  and,  lo  !  Jerusalem  lay  spread  before 
us  in  the  sunlight  very  clear  and  distinct,  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  away,  but  seemingly  much  nearer,  the  houses,  hospitals, 
and  large  stone  buildings  of  the  main  portion  of  the  city  rising 
bare,  without  a  tree  to  screen  them,  at  the  further  end  of  an 
absolutely  bare  stretch  of  rocky  landscape  that  fell  in  the  middle 
to  a  small  wadi,  and  became  finally  the  stony  quarried  ridge  upon 
which  we  stood. 

The  ridge  itself,  the  road,  and  the  road's  further  passage  had, 
earlier  in  the  day,  been  the  scene  of  violent  conflict,  and  the  bodies 
of  several  London  men  still  lay  in  the  chalk-dug  trenches  on  the 
Jerusalem  side  of  it.  The  attacking  brigade  had  overthrown  the 
enemy  here,  and  had  passed  on  north  of  the  city  to  win  the  Nablus 
road.  Nevertheless  great  caution  was  necessary,  for,  though  no 
resistance  was  expected,  it  was  not  yet  known  certainly  whether 
the  city  was  held  or  not,  and  the  situation  to  the  south  and  to  the 
west  had  not  been  cleared  up,  as  the  Welsh,  though  now  pressing 
on,  were  not  yet  near  enough  to  effect  a  junction.  It  was  decided, 
after  a  hurried  council  with  the  General  commanding  the  brigade, 
that  the  battalion  should  advance  across  the  rocks  up  to  the  wall 
of  the  city,  and  then  swing  left  through  some  trees  where  it  over- 
flowed its  original  limits  and  became  suburban.  Back  we  rushed 
down  the  road  to  our  companies,  explained  the  plan  of  advance  to 
our  officers,  and  presently  arrived  with  all  our  men  at  the  ridge 
again.  Immediately  we  arrived  the  Colonel  said  that  the  plan 
had  bem  '  washed  out ' ;  the  road  was  considered  safer  ;  we  were 
to  proceed  along  it,  and  almost  at  once  set  off. 

As  we  approached  the  north-eastern  suburbs  into  which  the 
road  ran,  a  motley  populace  came  out  to  meet  us,  waving  white  flags. 
It  was  a  very  cosmopolitan  crowd,  fringed  with  old  bearded  men 
clad  in  long  robes,  and  sprinkled  with  cheaply  dressed  Europeans 
of  doubtful  nationality,  and  containing  some  biscuit-faced  people 
who  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  nation  at  all.  They  lined  the 
streets  as  we  passed,  seemed  glad,  shouted  little  bits  of  bad  English 
at  us,  and  offered  us  bread  of  a  kind  (which  we  badly  needed) 
at  enormous  prices.  I  tried  to  look  like  a  victorious  person  and 
failed,  as  we  all  failed,  for  we  were  very  exhausted  and  I  could 
hardly  get  the  men  along.  After  a  few  hundred  yards  we  turned 
to  the  left,  northwards,  and  came  to  a  large  open  square  of  natural 
rock.  Crossing  this,  I  passed  the  word  down  the  ranks  to  increase 
the  pace,  for  I  had  been  given  the  tip — by  the  adjutant,  I  think 
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—that  speed  was  imperative.  The  men  twigged  it  at  once  and 
responded  famously,  then  we  plunged  into  a  street  and  halted. 
I  let  the  men  fall  out  on  a  piece  of  pavement  and  take  off  theic 
equipment,  and  they  at  once  began  to  buy  dried  figs,  nuts,  and 
oranges.  The  officers  I  kept  near  me.  I  was,  in  fact,  wrestling 
with  myself.  Everything  seemed  as  safe  as  houses  :  and  yet  I 
doubted.  Suddenly  making  up  my  mind,  I  fell  them  all  in,  a  most 
unpopular  move,  and  marched  them  off  into  a  blind  alley  hard  by, 
where  nothing  could  be  bought.  Then  I  ordered  them  to  sit  on 
their  packs  and  wait  what  might  betide. 

Hurrying  to  find  the  Colonel,  I  met  the  Brigade  Commander. 
Though  going  in  the  other  direction  he  kindly  set  me  right.  I 
found  my  C.O.  standing  at  the  opening  of  a  little  street,  just  where 
the  last  houses  petered  away  and  left  the  rocky  plain.  In  front 
the  ground  fell  for  some  distance  to  a  cluster  of  houses  in  the  vaUey- 
bed  that  looked  like  a  small  village.  Then  it  rose  to  a  ridge  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  on  the  sky-line.  '  The  Turks  hold  that 
ridge,'  he  said,  '  and  we've  got  to  take  it.' 
'  Now  ? '  I  asked. 

'  In  three  minutes,'  he  said,  and  fell  to  allotting  companies 
positions  and  objectives.  It  was,  I  could  see,  a  place  for  a  proper 
open  order  attack.  I  was  to  be  in  support,  on  the  left.  I  rushed 
back,  sent  out  two  scouts,  whom  I  had  luckily  got  ready  previously, 
and  in  about  three  minutes'  time  was  pushing  down  the  street  in 
column  of  fours  followed  by  all  the  mules.  At  the  same  moment 
a  light  battery  that  had  been  attached  to  the  brigade  galloped 
into  the  square  we  had  lately  passed  over  and  came  straight  into 
action. 

The  leading  company  had  already  gone.  I  doubled  the  men 
across  the  open  in  artillery  formation — four  little  bunches — 
and  got  to  the  village,  which  was  threshed  with  bullets.  Here  we 
got  the  guns  off  the  mules.  The  next  problem  was  how  to  get 
over  a  stretch  of  very  rocky  ground  into  the  valley,  where  we 
could  reorganise  for  the  final  advance.  The  leading  company  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  apparently  no  one  on  our  right. 
Now  the  bullets  came  thicker,  ricochetting  about  the  rocks. 
At  last  I  managed  to  let  all  my  officers  know  that  I  intended 
to  push  right  on  and  make  the  ridge.  I  got  up  and  ran  forward 
with  my  headquarters  staff.  I  passed  a  body,  with  two  stretcher- 
bearers  bending  over  it.  It  was  a  man  I  had  seen  shot  in  the  throat 
a  moment  before.  Several  men  dropped,  but  somehow  we  all  got 
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into  the  valley.  Then,  in  two  lines,  we  climbed  the  ridge.  It  was 
unheld.  The  Turks,  clad  in  greatcoats,  were  running  along  the 
bottom  of  the  next  valley.  We  stood  behind  stone  walls  and  fired 
at  them. 

Then  I  turned  round  and  saw  my  C.O.  '  Hullo,'  he  said, 
'  you've  taken  the  whole  blessed  hill.  What  about  that  house  ?  ' 
and  he  pointed  along  the  ridge  to  the  right.  I  owned  I  had  paid 
no  attention  to  it,  and  at  once  sent  an  officer  with  a  number  of  men 
to  explore.  A  few  minutes  later  a  fusillade  of  fire  rose  from  that 
quarter,  and  I  hurried  up  to  see  what  had  happened.  We  had 
cleared  the  house,  though  some  Turks  were  putting  up  a  fight 
at  the  far  end  of  the  garden.  The  danger  came  from  the  right 
flank,  where  the  tall  shaft  of  the  German  hospice  we  had  seen  ten 
miles  away,  rose  beside  some  trees.  It  was  full  of  machine-guns, 
taking  us  beautifully  in  enfilade.  I  crossed  the  road  that  ran 
along  the  ridge,  and  as  I  did  so  a  sergeant  next  me  fell  dead, 
shot  through  the  forehead.  I  got  into  the  garden  and  stood 
with  my  back  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  directing  operations.  Then, 
apparently,  someone  dealt  me  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  chest. 
I  tottered  a  moment — and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  icy  waters 
of  Death  ran  into  me.  To  be  knocked  out  .  .  .  like  this  ...  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  !  Then  the  rain,  Jong  threatening,  burst  upon 
the  ridge,  chill,  bitter,  followed  by  darkness. 

Such,  in  merest  outline,  is  the  part  we  played — -all  we  were 
allowed  to  do — in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
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